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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  MARQUESS  WELLESLEY,   AND   FIRST 
APPEARANCE   OF   WELLINGTON  IN  INDIA. 


ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,  after-wards  Duke  of  WELLING-    CHAP. 

XI IX 

TON,  was  born  in  Merion  Street,  Dublin,  in  the  parish  of 


1769. 


St  Peter's,  where  his  birth  is  registered,  on  the  1st  May 
1769.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Garret,  second  Earl  of  Birth  of 
Mornington,  and  was  descended  by  the  mother's  side  and  M"?- n 
from  the  Dungannon  family,  his  mother  having  been  Sy. 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount  Dungannon.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  polished  manners  and  kind  and 
hospitable  disposition,  but  not  distinguished  by  any 
remarkable  abilities,  except  a  marked  genius  for  music. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  vigour  of  mind, 
so  that  he  forms,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Napoleon, 
Chateaubriand,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  nearly  all  the 
illustrious  persons  of  the  last  age,  another  instance 
among  the  many  which  experience  must  probably  have 
furnished  to  every  observer,  that  the  sons  of  a  family, 
at  least  in  general,  take  their  intellectual  character  from 
the  mother's  side.  The  Wellesleys  were  an  old  Saxon 
family  long  settled  in  Sussex,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Irish  branch  had  come  over  with  Henry  II.  in  1 1 72,  to 
whom  he  was  standard-bearer,  and  from  whose  gratitude 

VOL.  VIII.  A 
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CHAT*,   he  received  extensive  estates  in  the  counties  of  Meath 
XLIX'    and  Kildare.     Wellington's  elder  brother,  who  succeeded 


J787-     to  the  hereditary  honours,  was  afterwards  created  MAR- 

QUESS WELLESLEY  ;  so  that  one  family  enjoyed  the  rare 

felicity  of  giving  birth  to  the  statesman  whose  energetic 

i.  Gurw?i!'  councils  established  the  empire  of  England  in  the  Eastern, 

i.'i-7a.xwe  'and  the  warrior  whose  immortal  deeds  proved  the  salva- 

tion of  Europe  in  the  Western  hemisphere.1 

The  young  soldier  was  regularly  educated  for  the  pro- 
iiiustr'ious   fession  of  his  choice,  and  received  his  first  commission  in 
risbgt^o   the  year  1787,  being  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
Knnihan°d  in  aSG-      Napoleon   had   entered   the   artillery   two   years 
and  France,  before,   at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  then  musing  in 
lonely  meditation  on  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  relieving  the  tedium 
of  legal  education  by  strolling  over  the  mountains  of  his 
native  land,  and  dreaming  of  Ariosto  and  Amadis  in  the 
grassy  vale  of  St  Leonard's,  near  Edinburgh  ;  Viscount 
Chateaubriand  was  inhaling  the  spirit  of  devotion  and 
chivalry,  and  wandering,  in  anticipation,  as  a  pilgrim  to 
the   Holy   Land,   amidst   the  solitude  of  La   Vendee  ; 
Goethe,  profound  and  imaginative,  was  reflecting  on  the 
destiny  of  man  on  earth,  and  inhaling  deep  draughts  of 
divine  philosophy,  destined  to  be  wedded  to  immortal 
verse  ;  Schiller  was  casting  on  the  deathless  mirror  of 
the  stage  the  shadows  of  history  and  the  creations  of  a 
«  Scherer,    noble  fancy  ;  and  the  ardent  spirit  of  Nelson  was  chafing 
in  inaction,  and  counting  the  weary  hours  of  life,  on  a 
pacific  West  Indian  station.     Little   did  any  of  them 
45°"'4i>      think  of  each  other,  or  anticipate  the  heart-stirring  scenes 
-which  were  so  soon  about  to  arise,  in  the  course  of  which 


Nelson,    . 

73,  77.  cha-  their  names  were  to  shine  forth  like  stars  in  the  firma- 

tcaub.  M£m.  i        i     •  •  • 

72,  77.       ment,    and   their   genius   to   acquire   immortal   renown. 
There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days.2 

Arthur  Wellcsley,  educated  at  Eton,  studied  for  a 
short  time  at  the  military  academy  of  Angers,  in  France, 
where  Napoleon  also  for  some  time  was  placed  ;  but  he 
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was  soon  removed  from  that  seminary  to  take  a  part  in    CHAP. 
the  active  duties  of  his  profession.      As  subaltern  and    XLIX' 
captain  he  served  both  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  :  in     1794> 
spring  1793  he  was  promoted  to  the  majority  of  the  33d  Weiiing- 

i    .  />    ,  i  -,         i  ton's  educa- 

regiment,  and  m  autumn  ot  the  same  year  he  became,  tion  and 


by  purchase,  its  lieutenant-colonel.     At  the  head  of  that 
regiment  he  first  entered  upon  active  service,  by  sailing 
from  Cork,  in  May  1794,  and  landing  at  Ostend  in  the 
beginning  of  June  following,  with  orders  to  join  Lord 
Moira's  corps,  which  was  assembling  in  that  place,  to 
reinforce  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  in  the  field  near 
Tournay.     That  ill-fated  prince,  however,  was  then  hard 
pressed   by  the  vast   army  of  the  Republicans   under 
Pichegru;*  and  as  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing, it  was  justly  deemed  unadvisable  to  attempt  the 
retention  of  a  fortress  so  far  in  advance  as  Ostend,  and 
Lord  Moira  with  great  skill  conducted  his  troops  by;1™01794- 
Bruges  and  Ghent  to  the  Scheldt,   and,   crossing  that  i.  scherer, 
river  at  the  Tete-de-Flandre,  joined  the  English  army  wcii,'i.9-io. 
encamped  around  Antwerp.1 

The  multiplied  disasters  of  that  unhappy  campaign 
soon  brought  Colonel  Wellesley  into  contact  with  the  His  talents 
enemy,  and  taught  him  the  art  of  war  in  the  best  of  Sdahed  ~ 
all  schools,  that  of  great  operations  and  adverse  fortune.  Scat  from 
The  English  army,  now  entirely  separated  from  that  of  Flanders- 
the  Austrians,  who  had  marched  off  towards  the  Rhine, 
were  in  no  sufficient  strength  to  face  the  immense  masses 
of  the  Republicans  in  any  considerable  combat  ;  but  a 
number  of  detached  actions  took  place  on  the  part  of  the 
rearguard,  in  which  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  Colonel 
Wellesley  speedily  became  conspicuous.     On  the  river  Dec.  so, 
Neethe,  in  a  warm  affair  near  the  village  of  Boxtel,  and  T    '     Q. 

u  <m.  DJ  i  i  y^« 

in  a  hot  skirmish  on  the  shores  of  the  Waal,  the  33d  did  Jan.  is. 
good  service  ;  the  ability  with  which  they  were  conducted 
excited  general  remark,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  was  in 
consequence  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 

*  Ante,  Chap.  xvi.  §  54. 
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CHAP,  three  regiments  in  the  ulterior  retreat  from  the  Lech  to 
XL1X-  the  Yssel.  They  were  no  longer,  indeed,  pursued  by  the 
1795-  enemy,  who  had  turned  aside  for  the  memorable  invasion 
of  Holland ;  but  the  rudeness  of  the  elements  proved  a 
more  formidable  adversary  than  the  bayonets  of  the 
Republicans.  The  route  of  the  army  lay  through  the 
inhospitable  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Overyssel ; 
the  country  consisted  of  flat  and  desert  heaths  ;  few 
houses  were  to  be  found  on  the  road,  and  these  scattered, 
singly,  or  in  small  hamlets,  affording  no  shelter  to  any 
considerable  body  of  men.  Over  this  dreary  tract  the 
British  troops  marched  during  the  dreadful  winter  of 
1 794-5,  through  an  unbroken  wilderness  of  snow,  with  the 
thermometer  frequently  down  at  1 5°  and  20°  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit ;  and,  when  it  was  somewhat  milder,  a  fierce 
and  biting  north  wind  blowing  direct  in  the  faces  of  the 
soldiers.  In  this  trying  crisis  Colonel  Wellesley  com- 
iGurw.i.2,  nianded  the  rearguard:  his  activity  and  vigilance  arrested 

3.    Schercr,  .  fo  '  J  °  . 

i.  4,5.  Max-  m  a  great  degree  the  disorders  which  prevailed ;  and  during 
•M.  '         his  first  essay  in  arms,  he  experienced  severities  equal  to 
the  far-famed  horrors  of  the  Moscow  retreat.1* 

Short  as  was  the  first  campaign  of  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington,  it  was  the  best  school  that  had  been  presented  for 
nearly  a  century  for  the  formation  of  a  great  commander. 
War  was  there  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale  :  it  was  in  an 
army  of  sixty-eight  battalions  and  eighty  squadrons  that 
he  had  served.  The  indomitable  courage  and  admirable 
spirit  of  the  British  soldiers  had,  amid  its  disasters,  ap- 
peared in  their  full  lustre  ;  but  the  natural  results  of 
these  great  qualities  were  completely  checked  by  the 
defects,  at  that  period,  of  their  military  organisation. 
Total  ignorance  of  warlike  measures  in  the  cabinet  which 
planned  their  movements  ;  a  destructive  minuteness  of 
direction,  arising  from  too  little  confidence  on  the  part  of 
government  in  their  generals  in  the  field  ;  a  general  want 

"Tho  coM  in  Russia,  during  1812,  never  fell  so  low  as  in  Holland  during 
the  winter  of  1794  5."— JOMIXI,  Vie  dc  Napoleon,  iv.  74. 
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of  experience  in  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  most  ordinary    CHAP. 

XLIX 

operations  of  a  campaign  ;   and,  above  all,  the  ruinous L 

parsimony  which,  in  all  states  not  essentially  military,  1797- 
subject  to  a  really  popular  government,  breaks  down,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  the  military  force  by  which  alone,  on 
the  next  resumption  of  hostilities,  early  success  can  be 
secured — paralysed  all  the  courage  of  the  troops.  These 
defects  appeared  in  painful  contrast  to  the  brilliant  and 
efficient  state  of  the  more  experiencd  German  armies, 
which,  with  national  resources  nowise  superior,  and  troops 
far  inferior  both  in  courage  and  energy,  were  able  to  keep 
the  field  with  more  perseverance,  and,  in  the  end,  achieve 
successes  which  the  British  soldiers  could  hardly  hope  to 
accomplish.  These  considerations  forcibly  impressed  them- 
selves on  the  mind  of  the  young  officer ;  and  he  was  early 
led  to  revolve  in  his  mind  those  necessary  changes  in  the 
direction  and  discipline  of  the  army,  which,  matured  by 
the  diligence  and  vigour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  ultimately 
led  the  British  nation  to  an  unparalleled  pitch  of  strength  i.  6°,  iST' 
and  glory.1 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  witnessing  the  capability  of  British  soldiers  when  sub-  Colonel 
jected  to  abler  direction,  and  led  by  more  experienced  Bent  t°o ey 
officers.     After  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Flanders  Se'n'try 
to  England,  the  33d  Regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Westonco,nli 

mand  there. 

Indies  ;  but  contrary  winds  prevented  the  transports  in 
which  it  was  embarked  from  sailing,  and  their  destination 
was  soon  after  changed  for  the  East.  Colonel  Wellesley 
arrived  with  his  corps  at  Calcutta  in  January  1797. 
During  the  voyage  out,  it  was  observed  that  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  reading;  and  after  he  landed  in  India, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  acquiring  information  regarding 
the  situation  and  resources  of  the  country  in  which  he 
was  to  serve.  Such  use  did  he  make  of  these  opportu- 
nities, that  when  he  was  called,  as  he  early  was,  to  high 
command,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted,  as  his  correspond- 
ence from  the  first  demonstrates,  both  with  the  peculiari- 
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CHAP,    tics  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  intricacies  of  Indian  politics. 

'  Y I  I Y 

'—1-  At  his  first  interview  with  Sir  John  Shore  after  he  landed, 


1798>     that  experienced  observer  showed  his  discernment  of  cha- 
racter by  the  remark,  "  If  Colonel  Wellesley  should  ever 
have  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  he  will  do 
it,  and  greatly."   And  when  his  division  of  the  army  took 
the  field  in  January  1799,  against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the 
fine  condition  and  perfect  discipline  of  the  men,  as  well 
as  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
their  supplies,  called  forth  the  warm  commendations  of 
the  coinmander-m-cliief,  who  little  thought  of  what  a  hero 
he  was  then  ushering  the  name  into  the  world. *     During 
'Gurw.i.2,  the  campaign  which  followed,  he  had  little  time  for  study, 
;!' iocl  w'e!' an(l  s^ill  fewer  facilities  for  the  transport  of  books  ;  his 
J^P- V 4-5- library  consisted  of  only  two  volumes,  but  they  were 

I  carcu  s  t      •>  ...  . 

Life  of  Wei-  eminently  descriptive  of  his  future  character  and  prin- 
3oay'       ciples — Paley's  Natural  Theology  and  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries.1 t 

The  name  of  no  commander  in  the  long  array  of  British 

His  charac-  greatness  will  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  the 

puWemu.  world  as  that  of  Wellington  ;  and  yet  there  are  few  whose 

public  character  possesses,  with  so  many  excellences,  so 

simple  and  unblemished  a  complexion.    It  is  to  the  purity 

and  elevation  of  his  principles,  in  every  public  situation, 

that  this  enviable  distinction  is  to  be  ascribed.    Intrusted 

early  in  life  with  high  command,  and  subjected  from  the 

*  "  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  acquainting  your  Lordship,  that  the  very 
handsome  appearance  and  perfect  discipline  of  the  troops  under  the  orders  of 
the  Hon.  Col.  Wellesley  do  honour  to  themselves  and  to  him  ;  while  the  judi- 
cious and  masterly  arrangements  as  to  supplies,  which  opened  an  abundant  free 
market,  and  inspired  confidence  into  dealers  of  every  description,  were  no  less 
creditable  to  Colonel  Wellesley  than  advantageous  to  the  public  service,  and 
deservedly  entitle  him  to  my  marked  approbation."  How  early  i.s  the  real 
character  of  great  men  shown,  when  once  thrown  into  important  situations  ! 
This  might  have  passed  for  a  description  of  Wellington's  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  liiu  army  in  the  south  of  France  in  spring  1814.— GKNKHAL  HAKKIS 
Jo  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  Feb.  2,  1799;  WKLLESLKY'S  Despatches. 
I  425. 

t  This  interesting  fact  I  learned  from  my  highly  esteemed  friend  Lord 
Ashley,  who  received  it  from  the  Duke  himself. 
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first  to  serious  responsibility,  he  possessed  that  singleness  CHAP. 
of  heart  and  integrity  of  purpose  which,  even  more  than  _ 
talent  or  audacity,  are  the  foundation  of  true  moral  1798> 
courage,  and  can  alone  conduct  to  public  greatness.  A 
sense  of  duty,  a  feeling  of  honour,  a  generous  patriotism, 
a  forgetfulness  of  self,  constituted  the  spring  of  all  his 
actions.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  to  serve  his  king 
and  country  only ;  fearless,  because  his  whole  heart  was 
bound  up  in  these  noble  objects  ;  disinterested,  because 
the  enriching  of  himself  or  his  family  never  for  a  moment 
crossed  his  mind  ;  insensible  to  private  fame  when  it  in- 
terfered with  public  duty  ;  indifferent  to  popular  obloquy 
when  it  arose  from  rectitude  of  conduct.  Like  the  Roman 
patriot,  he  wished  rather  to  be  than  to  appear  deserving  : 
"  Esse  quam  videri  bonus  malebat,  ita  quo  minus  gloriam } 
petebat  eo  magis  adsequebatur."1*  Greatness  was  forced  Bdi.  Cat. 
upon  him,  both  in  military  and  political  life,  rather 
because  he  was  felt  to  be  the  worthiest,  than  because 
he  desired  to  be  the  first  :  he  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  but  he  became  so  almost  unconsciously, 
while  solely  engrossed  in  constructing  that  of  his  country. 
He  has  left  undone  many  things,  as  a  soldier,  which 
might  have  added  to  his  fame,  and  done  many  things, 
as  a  statesman,  which  were  fatal  to  his  power ;  but  he 
omitted  the  first  because  they  would  have  endangered 
his  country,  and  committed  the  second  because  he  felt 
them  to  be  essential  to  its  salvation.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  England,  and  of  human  nature,  that  such  a  man  should 
have  risen  at  such  a  time  to  the  rule  of  her  armies  and 
her  councils  ;  but  he  experienced,  with  Themistocles  and 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  mutable  tenure  of  popular  applause, 
and  the  base  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  had  saved. 
Having  triumphed  over  the  arms  of  the  threatening 
tyrant,  he  was  equally  immovable  in  the  presence  of  the 

*  "  He  strove   rather  to  be  than  to  appear  deserving ;   thus,  the  less  he 
sought  after  glory,  the  more  he  attained  it." 
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CHAP,    insane  citizens  :  *   and  it  is  hard  to   say  whether  his 

V T  T"V 

greatness  appeared  most  when  he  struck  down  the  con- 


17981  queror  of  Europe  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  or  when  he 
was  himself  with  difficulty  rescued  from  death  on  its 
anniversary,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  streets  of 
London. 

8  A  constant  recollection  of  these  circumstances,  and  of 

HI*  military  the  peculiar  and  very  difficult  task  which  was  committed 

character.  x.  . 

to  his  charge,  is  necessary  to  the  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  military  achievements. 
The  brilliancy  of  his  course  is  well  known.  An  unbroken 
series  of  triumphs  from  Vimeira  to  Toulouse  ;  the  entire 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula  ;  the  plant- 
ing of  the  British  standard  in  the  heart  of  France  ;  the 
successive  defeat  of  those  veteran  marshals  who  had  so 
long  conquered  in  every  country  in  Europe  ;  the  over- 
throw of  Waterloo  ;  the  hurling  of  Napoleon  from  his 
throne  ;  and  the  termination,  in  one  day,  of  the  military 
empire  founded  on  twenty  years  of  conquest.  But  these 
results,  great  and  imperishable  as  they  are,  convey  no 
adequate  idea,  either  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Well- 
ington had  to  contend,  or  of  the  merit  due  to  his  tran- 
scendent exertions.  With  an  army  seldom  superior  in 
number  to  a  single  corps  of  the  French  marshals  ;  with 
troops  dispirited  by  recent  disaster,  and  wholly  unaided 
by  practical  experience  ;  without  any  compulsory  law  to 
recruit  his  ranks,  or  any  strong  national  passion  for  war 
to  supply  its  want — he  was  called  on  to  combat  succes- 
sively vast  armies,  composed  in  great  part  of  veteran  sol- 
diers, perpetually  filled  by  the  terrible  powers  of  the  con- 
scription, headed  by  chiefs  who,  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  war  in  all  its 
grades,  had  fought  their  way  from  the  grenadier's  musket 
to  the  marshal's  baton,  and  were  followed  by  men  who, 

"  Non  civiurn  ardor  prava  jubcntium, 
Non  vultua  instantis  tyranui, 
Mentc  quiitit  solid;!." 

lIoitACE,  Odes,  iii.  3. 
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trained  in  the  same  school,  were  animated  by  the  same    CHAP. 
, ...  XLIX. 

ambition. 

Still  more,  he  was  the  general  of  a  nation  in  which  the 
chivalrous  and  mercantile  qualities  are  strangely  blended  Great  diffi- 
together ;  which,  justly  proud  of  its  historic  glory,  is  which  he  ' 
unreasonably  jealous  of  its  present  expenditure ;  which,  l^iTnTat 
covetous  in  war  of  military  renown,  is  impatient  in  peace  caracity- 
of  previous  preparation  ;  which  starves  its  establishments 
when  danger  is  over,  and  yet  frets  at  defeat  when  its 
terrors  are  instant ;  which  fires  in  strife  on  Cressy  and 
Azincour,  and  ruminates,  at  rest,  on  economic  reduction. 
He  combated  at  the  head  of  an  alliance  formed  of  hetero- 
geneous states,  composed  of  discordant  materials,  in  which 
ancient  animosities  were  hardly  forgotten  in  present  dan- 
ger, or  religious  divisions  iii  national  fervour ;  in  which 
corruption  often  paralysed  the  arm  of  patriotism,  and 
jealousy  withheld  the  resources  of  power.  He  acted  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  ministry  which,  albeit  zealous  and 
active,  was  alike  inexperienced  in  hostility  and  unskilled 
in  combination  ;  in  presence  of  an  Opposition,  which, 
powerful  in  eloquence,  supported  by  faction,  was  pre- 
judiced against  the  war,  and  indefatigable  in  endeavour- 
ing to  arrest  it  ;  for  the  interests  of  a  people  who, 
although  ardent  in  the  cause  and  enthusiastic  in  its  sup- 
port, were  impatient  of  disaster  and  prone  to  depression, 
and  whose  military  resources,  how  great  soever,  were 
dissipated  in  the  protection  of  a  colonial  empire  which 
encircled  the  earth. 

Nothing  but  the  most  consummate  prudence,  as  well  as       10 
ability  in  conduct,  could,  with  such  means,  have  achieved  Admirable 
victory  over  such  an  enemy  ;  but  the  character  of  Well-  skill  with 
ington  was  singularly  fitted  for  the  task.     Capable,  when  overcame 
the  occasion  required,  or  opportunity  was  afforded,  of  the  thcm' 
most  daring  enterprises,  he  was  yet  cautious  and  wary  in 
his  general  conduct ;  prodigal  of  his  own  labour,  regard- 
less of  his  own  person,  he  was  avaricious  only  of  the  blood 
of  his  soldiers.     Endowed  by  nature  with  an  indomitable 
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CHAP,    soul  and  a  constitution  of  iron,  lie  possessed  that  tenacity 

Y  I  I Y 

1_  of  purpose  and  indefatigable  activity,  which  is  ever  neces- 

17981  sary  to  great  achievements  ;  prudent  in  council,  sagacious 
in  design,  he  was  yet  prompt  and  decided  in  action.  His 
activity  in  war  was  unwearied  ;  his  frame  capable  of  en- 
during unbounded  fatigue.  At  any  hour  of  the  day  he 
could  lie  down,  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak,  among  the 
troops,  and  snatch  an  hour's  sleep  ;  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  he  was  ready  to  receive  despatches,  and  coolly  gave 
orders  for  any  emergency.*  No  general  ever  revolved  the 
probable  dangers  of  an  enterprise  more  anxiously  before 
undertaking  it ;  none  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the 
eagle  eye,  the  arm  of  steel,  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  None  more  completely  answered  the  descrip- 
tion which  ancient  genius  has  left  of  the  greatest  general 
of  antiquity.t  By  the  steady  application  of  this  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities,  he  was  enabled  to  raise  the  British 
military  force  from  an  unworthy  state  of  depression  to  an 
unparalleled  pitch  of  glory ;  to  educate,  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  not  only  his  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  his  rulers  in 
the  cabinet  ;  to  silence,  by  avoiding  disaster,  the  clamour 
of  his  enemies  ;  to  strengthen,  by  progressive  success,  the 
ascendancy  of  his  friends  ;  to  augment,  by  the  exhibition 
of  its  results,  the  energy  of  the  government ;  to  rouse,  by 
deeds  of  glory,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  Skilfully 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  victory,  he  studiously  avoided 
the  chances  of  defeat :  aware  that  a  single  disaster  would 
at  once  endanger  his  prospects,  discourage  his  country- 
men, and  strengthen  his  opponents,  he  was  content  to 

*  On  one  occasion,  during  n  retreat  in  the  Peninsula,  an  officer  arrived  in 
ha«te  at  headquarters  during  the  night,  when  the  Duke,  then  Earl  of  Wellington, 
was  asleep.  lieing  brought  in,  the  Duke  said,  "  Well,  sir,  what  news  do  you 
bring?"  "We  have  been  much  distressed,  my  Lord,"  replied  he;  "the 
enemy  were  very  strong,  and  preKsed  us  very  hard."  "  Your  men,  I  am  afraid, 
muHt  be  very  much  fatigued  'I"  "  Dead  beat,  my  Lord."  "  Then  the  French 
must  be  dead  beat  also  :  there  will  be  no  attack  to-night.  Good-night,  sir."  And 
in  five  minutt'8  he  was  Hound  asleep. 

+  "  Plurinuitn  audaciw  ad  pericula  capessenda,  plurimum  consilii  inter  ipsa 
pericula  erat :  nullo  labore  aut  corpus  fatigari,  aut  animus  vinci  poterat. 
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forego  many  opportunities  of  earning  fame,  and  stifle    CHAP. 

many  desires  to  grasp  at  glory  ;  magnanimously  checking  

the  aspirations  of  genius,  he  trusted  for  ultimate  success  1798> 
rather  to  perseverance  in  a  wise,  than  audacity  in  a  daring 
course.  He  thus  succeeded,  during  six  successive  cam-  » 
paigns,  with  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  army,  in  main- 
taining his  ground  against  the  vast  and  veteran  forces  of 
Napoleon,  in  defeating  nearly  all  his  marshals,  and  baffling 
successively  all  his  enterprises,  and  finally  in  rousing  such 
an  enthusiastic  spirit  in  the  British  empire,  as  enabled  its 
government  to  put  forth  its  immense  resources  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  its  present  greatness  and  ancient  renown,  and 
terminate  a  contest  of  twenty  years  by  planting  the  British 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Paris. 

To  have  given  birth  to  such  a  man  is  a  sufficient  dis- 

11. 
tinction  for  one  family  ;  but  Wellington  is  not  the  only  character  of 

illustrious  character  which  England  owes  to  the  house 
of  Mornington.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  in  a  different 
line,  in  the  management  of  the  cabinet,  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  men,  and  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  a  consummate 
statesman,  MAEQUESS  WELLESLEY  is  not  equally  remark- 
able. He  was  born  in  the  year  1760,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family,  and  gave  early  promise,  both  at  school  and 
college,  of  those  brilliant  qualities  which  afterwards  shone 
forth  with  such  lustre  in  the  administration  of  India. 
Educated  like  his  brother  Arthur  at  Eton,  he  inhaled 
amidst  its  classic  shades  that  delicacy  of  taste,  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  composition  of  the  ancient  languages, 
for  which  that  seminary  has  long  been  celebrated.*  He 

Caloris  ac  frigoris  patientia  par  :  cibi  potionisque  desiderio  natural!,  non  volup- 
tate,  modus  finitus  :  vigiliarum  somnique  nee  die  nee  nocte  discriminata  tem- 
pera. Id,  quod  gerendis  rebus  superesset,  quieti  datum  :  ea  neque  molli  strato 
neque  silentio  arcessita.  Multi  stepe  militari  sagulo  opertum,  humi  jaceuteni 
inter  custodias  stationesque  militum,  conspexerunt." — LIVY,  sxi.  c.  4. 

*  Lord  Wellesley's  first  contribution  to  the  Musa  Etonensis  is  dated  1778, 
and  bears  the  motto,  A/xuceerfleu  ir(pi  trarpris — so  early  is  the  character  developed 
in  life.     The  concluding  lines  are  prophetic  of  the  destiny  of  his  family  : — 
"  Quid  memorem,  qualem  sub  libertate  Brittanua 
Terra  tulit  proleml     Satis  soquora  subdita  ponti, 
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CHAP,    retained  these  accomplishments  undiminished  throughout 
his  whole  eventful  career,  and  attained  such  skill  in  them 


•17a8*  as  raised  him  to  the  very  highest  rank  as  a  scholar  in 
the  age  of  Porson  and  Parr.  When  he  entered  on  active 
life,  his  talents  for  business  soon  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  government ;  but  his  predilection  was  so  strongly 
evinced  from  the  first  for  Oriental  affairs,  that  nature  ap- 
peared to  have  expressly  formed  him  for  the  command  of 
the  East.  At  an  age  when  most  of  his  contemporaries 
were  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  India  only  through 
the  uncertain  medium  of  distant  report,  or  the  casual 
hints  of  private  conversation,  he  was  fully  master  of  the 
politics  of  Ilindostan,  and  had  already  formed  those  clear 
and  luminous  views  of  the  condition  and  situation  of  our 
power  there,  which  enabled  him,  from  the  very  outset  of 
his  career,  to  direct  with  so  steady  a  hand  the  compli- 
cated mazes  of  Indian  diplomacy.  lie  had  for  several 
years  been  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
then  under  the  able  direction  of  Lord  Melville,  and  had 
acquired,  from  his  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  subject, 
a  large  share  in  the  confidence  of  government.  But  it 
was  not  in  any  of  the  public  offices,  it  was  not  from  the 
inspiration  of  Lcadenhall  Street,  that  he  drew  the  enlarged 
and  statesmanlike  views  which  from  the  first  characterised 
his  Eastern  administration.  It  was  in  the  solitude  of  study 
that  the  knowledge  was  obtained  :  it  was  from  the  sa^cs 

C-?  O 

and  historians  of  antiquity  that  the  spirit  was  inhaled  ; 
it  was  in  the  fire  of  his  own  genius  that  the  light  was 
found.* 

Atquc  avulsa  clolons  nudatis  lilia  parmis 
CJallia,  ct  infract!  toties  tentantur  Iberi 
Virtutcm  patrum,  et  generis  molimina  nostri. 
At  IH-C  adhuc  sacra  libcrtas,  neque  vivklus  ardor, 
Anglic-os  intra  fim-.s  et  pristina  regna, 
Tani  promts  pericre;  manct,  manct  ilia  juveutso, 
Vis  aniini,  ft  flanmia>  scintilla  relicta  prioris, 
Qiue  jam  fulminen  Unllorum  tnartc  sn/>crfias 
Prangat  opes,  nvgtritque  minunfm  urrrat  Hf/rin." 

I'EAKCK'H  Life  of  Wcftculey,  i.  1 J. 
*  Lord  Welledoy,  like  many  other  men  of  energetic  and  rcfiued  mimls,  was 


1798, 
12. 
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The  maxims  on  which  Marquess  Wellesley  acted  in  the    GHAP. 
East,  were  identical  with  those  which  Napoleon  perceived 
to  be  indispensable  to  his  existence  in  Europe,  and  which 
in  former  times  had  given  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  character 

,.  -,-,  t  T>     •     •    1  •         1"S  In(>'an 

world.  He  at  once  discerned  that  the  British  sway  in  a 
India  was  founded  entirely  on  opinion ;  that  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  Europeans,  scattered  among  a  hundred 
millions  of  Asiatics,  must  have  acquired  their  supremacy 
by  fascinating  the  mind ;  that  this  moral  sway  could  be 
maintained  only  by  fidelity  to  engagement,  and  fearless- 
ness in  conduct ;  and  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  most 
prudent  course  was  generally  the  most  audacious.  Dis- 
regarding, therefore,  entirely  that  temporising  policy  which 
the  government  at  home  had  taken  such  pains  to  impress 
upon  its  Asiatic  viceroys,  which  Cornwallis  had  triumphed 
over  only  by  disregarding,  and  Sir  John  Shore  had  obeyed 
only  to  destroy,  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  maintain 
the  British  faith  inviolate,  to  strike  terror  into  his  enemies 
by  the  vigour  of  his  measures,  and  secure  victory  by  never 

of  a  highly  romantic  turn.  Early  in  life,  shortly  after  he  left  Eton,  he  had 
gone  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest  to  study,  and  there  met 
with  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  whom  he  conceived  a  strong  attachment,  which,  as  may 
easily  be  believed,  was  returned.  She  soon  after  went  to  Paris,  whither  he 
followed  her ;  but  her  death  there  put  a  period  to  their  friendship.  Sixty 
years  afterwards,  after  he  had  been  governor-general  of  India,  and  foreign 
minister  in  England,  he  returned  an  old  man  to  the  same  spot.  There  he 
used  to  drive  out  in  the  morning  to  the  well-known  scenes,  and,  leaving  the 
carriage  and  servant  at  a  distance,  visit  alone  the  trees,  the  paths,  the  turf 
banks  hallowed  by  such  associations.  "  Who,"  says  Bulwer,  "  can  say  that  the 
mind  is  not  influenced  by  the  scene,  the  place,  where  we  first  dwelt  with  the 
beloved  one  I  Every  object  there  is  hallowed  by  associations  which  the  place 
only  can  recall.  The  past  by  which  it  is  haunted  seems  to  prescribe  a  like 
constancy  for  the  future.  If  a  thought  less  kind,  less  trustful,  has  entered  in, 
the  sight  of  a  tree  beneath  which  a  vow  has  been  exchanged,  a  tear  kissed 
away,  recalls  again  the  hours  of  the  first  divine  illusion. "  But  the  novelist  did 
not  contemplate  such  constancy  in  a  statesman  of  eighty,  after  sixty  years' 
separation,  and  India  saved,  Napoleon  conquered,  in  the  interim.  So  much 
does  the  strength  of  attachment  in  men  of  heroic  minds  in  real  life  exceed  all 
that  romance  has  figured.  These  interesting  particulars  were  communicated 
to  me  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr  Montgomery  Martin,  Lord  Wellesley's 
private  secretary.  Lord  Wellesley's  habits  in  the  intervening  period  were 
occasionally  very  different,  and  at  times  he  was  the  slave  of  irregular  passion  ; 
but  all  acquainted  with  human  nature  know  how  frequently  in  the  close  of  life 
the  mind  reverts  to  the  recollections  and  feelings  of  youth. 
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CHAP,    despairing,  and  being  always  worthy  of  it.    He  recollected 
the  words  of  Cato — "  Quanto  vos  attentiores  agetis,  tanto 


1/98'      illis  animus  infirmior  erit ;  si  paullulum  modo  vos  languere 
viderint,  jam  omnes  feroces  aderunt."* 

But  vigour  and  resolution  arc  not  alone  capable  of 
statesman-  achieving  success,  though  they  are  generally  essential 
by  whl'dbT  towards  it  :  wisdom  in  combination,  foresight  in  council, 
urLed.  ~  prudence  in  preparation,  are  also  indispensable ;  and  it 
was  in  the  union  of  these  invaluable  qualities  with  the 
courage  of  the  hero  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  that 
Marquess  Wellesley  was  unrivalled.  Boldly  assuming  the 
lead,  he  kept  it  without  difficulty,  because  he  was  felt  to 
be  the  first ;  ardently  devoted  to  his  country,  he  inspired 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  into  all  his  followers  ;  t  dis- 
cerning in  the  estimation  of  character,  he  selected  from 
the  many  men  in  his  service  the  most  gifted  ;  penetrated 
with  the  most  lofty  as  well  as  the  soundest  views,  he 
communicated  his  own  statesmanlike  principles  both  to 
the  direction  of  the  councils  and  the  guidance  of  the 
armies  of  India.  In  vigour  of  resolution,  moral  courage, 
diplomatic  ability,  and  military  combination,  he  was  the 
first  of  British  statesmen,  even  in  the  days  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  Never,  perhaps,  in  so  short  a  time,  was  such  a 
change  produced  on  the  character  of  public  administra- 
tion, the  vigour  of  national  councils,  or  the  success  of 
national  arms,  as  by  his  Eastern  rule.  lie  found  them 
vacillating,  he  left  them  decided  ;  he  found  the  public 
service  weakened  by  corruption,  he  left  it  teeming  with 
energy  ;  he  found  the  East  India  Company  striving  only 
to  defend  their  possessions  on  the  coast,  he  left  them 

rt  The  more  vigorous  you  are,  the  more  panic-struck  will  they  become  ;  if 
they  see  you,  even  for  a  very  little,  hesitate  iu  your  course,  they  will  all  with 
fierce  assaults  be  upon  you." 

t  "  So  entirely  devoted  am  I,"  said  Lord  Wellesley,  "  to  the  indispensable 
duty  of  providing  a  large  force  in  the  field  and  an  efficient  system  of  alliance, 
that  my  estimate  of  character,  and  my  sentiments  of  respect  and  even  of  affec- 
tion, in  this  country,  are  regulated  absolutely  by  the  degree  of  zeal  and 
alacrity  which  I  find  in  those  who  are  to  assist  me  in  this  great  struggle.  Nor 
can  I  conceive  a  more  firm  foundation,  or  a  more  honourable  bond  of  friend- 
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seated  on  the  throne  of  Aurengzebe.     So  vast  a  change,    CHAP. 
effected  in  a  few  years,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 


instances  which  history  affords  of  the  impress  which  a  1798- 
lofty  character  can  communicate  to  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence ;  and,  like  the  corresponding  and  simultaneous 
elevation  of  France  under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  may 
tend  to  modify  the  ideas  which  philosophic  minds  are  apt 
to  entertain  of  the  entire  government  of  human  affairs  by 
general  causes,  and  to  make  us  suspect  that,  in  working 
out  its  mysterious  designs,  Providence  not  unfrequently 
makes  use  of  the  agencv  of  individual  greatness. 

•/ 

Another  statesman,  possessed  of  less  brilliant  but  still 

important  qualities,  presided  over  the  direction  of  Indian  Character  of 

a  •     •    j.tT-  L      j    •      xi,  •  j Lord  Mel- 

atiairs  m  this  country  during  the  most  momentous  period  vine. 

of  Lord  Wellesley's  government,  and  had  long  contributed 
essentially,  by  the  enlarged  and  statesmanlike  views  with 
which  he  himself  was  impressed,  to  train  the  mind  of 
the  future  ruler  of  the  East  to  those  great  conceptions 
which  from  the  very  first  distinguished  his  administration. 
HENRY  DUNDAS,  afterwards  LORD  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE, 
was  descended  from  the  house  of  Arniston,  in  Scotland — 
a  family  which,  since  the  Revolution,  had  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  the  legal  honours  and  offices  in  that  country — 
and  had  early  risen,  alike  from  his  talents  and  his  connec- 
tions, to  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  But  his  force  of 
mind  and  ambition  impelled  him  into  a  more  elevated 
career.  In  1776,  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
his  native  county,  Mid-Lothian,  and  from  that  time,  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  he  enjoyed,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  person,  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  Mr  Pitt.  In  1792,  he  was  promoted  to  the  im- 

ship,  than  a  common  share  in  the  labours,  difficulties,  and  honour  of  defending 
and  saving  so  valuable  a  part  of  the  British  empire.  This  is  the  nature  of 
the  connection  which  I  seek  with  your  Lordship,  and  these  are  the  sentiments 
which  render  me  so  averse  to  those  men  who  appear  negligent,  or  reluctant,  or 
irresolute  in  a  conjuncture  which  ought  to  extinguish  all  partialities,  all  private 
resentments  and  affections,  and  unite  and  animate  all  talents  and  exertions  in 
one  common  cause." — MARQUESS  WELLESLET  to  LORD  CLIVE,  Governor  of 
Madras,  14th  Nov.  1798— WELLESLEY'S  Despatches,  344. 
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CHAP,    portant  situation  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  from  that  period  down  to  Mr  Pitt's  retirement  in 


1798>  1800,  had  the  almost  exclusive  direction  of  Eastern 
affairs.  When  that  great  man  resumed  the  helm  in  1804, 
he  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  by  his 
indefatigable  energy  soon  restored  the  navy  from  the 
state  of  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  under  the  short- 
sighted parsimony  of  the  Addington  administration  :  so 
that  the  same  statesman  enjoyed  the  rare  distinction  of 
framing  the  policy  which  produced  Lord  Wellesley's 
triumphs  in  India,  and  launching  the  fleets  which  ex- 
tinguished the  navy  of  France  amidst  the  shoals  of 
Trafalgar. 

Lord  Melville's  talents  were  of  a  high  order  ;  but  thcv 

•it 

s  great  were  of  the  solid  and  useful  rather  than  the  brilliant  and 
tbforaml  attractive  kind.  A  powerful  debater  from  strength  of 
li'ai"  °"  intellect  and  vigour  of  thought,  he  overcame  by  these 
irs.  qualities  the  disadvantages  of  a  northern  accent,  a  defici- 
ency in  imaginative  or  oratorical  qualities,  and  the  preju- 
dices against  his  country,  which  were  general  in  England, 
till  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  increasing 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  converted  it  into  a 
sometimes  indulgent  partiality.  But  if  he  could  not 
rival  Fox  or  Sheridan  in  the  fire  of  genius  or  graces  of 
eloquence,  he  excelled  them  in  many  sterling  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  statesman ;  and  the  want  of 
which  is  too  often,  to  its  grievous  loss,  thought  to  be  com- 
pensated in  Great  Britain  by  the  more  showy  but  inferior 
accomplishments  which  command  and  seduce  a  popular 
assembly.  To  vast  powers  of  application,  he  united  a 
sound  judgment  and  a  retentive  memory  ;  the  native 
force  of  his  mind  made  him  seize  at  once  the  strong 
points  of  a  subject,  while  his  prodigious  information 
enabled  him  thoroughly  to  master  its  details.  Nowhere 
is  to  be  found  a  more  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike 
series  of  instructions  than  is  presented  in  his  Indian  cor- 
respondence :  it  has  been  declared  by  an  equally  compc- 
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tent  judge  and  unbiassed  opponent,  that  in  these  and    CHAP. 

Marquis  Wellcsley's  despatches  is  to  be  sought  the  whole  L 

materials  both  of  history  and  information  on  our  Eastern      1798> 
dominions.1     All  the  features  of  Lord  Wellesley's  admin- 1  j^ 
istratiou  are  to  be  found  in  them  chalked  out  with  pro-  EdJnglR™' 
phetic  wisdom,  even  before  that  illustrious  man  left  the  ™w>  No- 
British  shores.     The  true  principles  of  colonial  govern- 
ment are  there  developed  with  a  master's  hand  and  a 
statesman's  wisdom  ;  all  the  subsequent  measures  of  the 
governor-general   obtained   the    cordial   support  of  this 
able  auxiliary  in  the  British  cabinet.      It  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  if  England  ever  lose  the  empire  of  the  seas, 
it  will  be  from  departing  from  his  maxims  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  navy ;   if  she  is  stripped  of  her  Indian 
empire,  from  forgetting  his  principles  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. * 

The  general  objects  of  Marquis  Wellesley's  policy  are 
clearly  pointed  out  in  his  letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Lord  wei- 
Hope,  in  February  1798,  to  Lord  Melville  ;  a  series  of  objects* 0/s 
state  papers  drawn  up  before  he  had  set  foot  in  India,  j^iy3pe*r!d 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world  f°r  thcnecc^i 
sound  and  enlarged  views  of  complicated  politics.  He  at of  war- 
once  perceived  that  the  advantages  of  the  triple  alliance 
against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  the  consideration  acquired 
by  the  glorious  victory  of  Lord  Corn wallis  before  Seringa- 

*  "  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  keep  up  the  means  of  a  large  importation 
from  India ;  not  only  from  the  encouragement  it  affords  to  the  navigation  and 
shipping  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  addition  which  it  makes  annually  to  the 
wealth  and  capital  of  the  country,  and  being  a  fruitful  soxirce  of  revenue,  but 
its  necessity  as  immediately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  pro- 
vinces. It  is  to  the  increased  exports  from  India  to  Europe  that  ice  are  to  attri- 
bute the  increase  of  Indian  prosperity,  industry, population,  and  revenue  ;  and  the 
manufacturers  of  that  country  would  immediately  be  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
state,  if  any  check  were  ever  given  to  their  annual  exports  to  this  country."— 
LORD  MELVILLE  to  LORD  WELLESLET,  August  1799  ;  WEL.  Desp.  ii.  102.  It  is 
on  this  principle,  a  fair  reciprocity  of  advantages,  that  all  really  wise  colonial 
administration  must  be  founded,  and  by  it  alone  that  such  distant  possessions 
can  be  permanently  preserved ;  but  how  different  is  this  view  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  colonial  interests  to  cheap  purchasing  by  the  mother  state,  which,  under 
the  free-trade  system,  has  almost  exclusively  regulated  our  policy  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  ! 

VOL.    VIIT.  B 
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CHAP,    patam,  had  been  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  the  timid 
XLIX-    policy  of  the  succeeding  administration ;   and  therefore 
17-08-     the  first  object  of  his  endeavours  was  to  recover  the  ascen- 
dancy which  had  been  so  unhappily  impaired,  and  take 
measures  against  the  powers  which  had  risen  after  its 
overthrow.     The   destruction  of  the   French  subsidiary 
force  at  Hyderabad,  and  restoration  of  our  influence  at 
the  court  of  the  Nizam  ;  the  arrangement  by  mediation  of 
the  differences  among  the  Mahratta  powers  ;  the  renewal 
of  the  league  which  was  to  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the 
iwei  DCS   ascendancy  of  Tippoo  ;  and  the  isolation  of  his  territories, 
\°  V°rM       if  hostilities  became  unavoidable,  from  the  coast,  so  as  to 

Melville,  ,  / 

Feb.  as,      detach  him  from  French  intrigue  or  co-operation,  were 
34,  81/91'.  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  his  mind,  not 
so  much  as  steps  to  power  as  essentials  to  existence.1 

No  sooner  had  he  landed  in  India  than  he  perceived 
Hcisu'n-    that  the  open  alliance  of  Tippoo  with  the  French,  joined 
financial'"    to  the  success  of  their  expedition  to   Egypt,  and  the 
difficulties?'  increase  to  their  influence  among  the  native  powers  which 
h^meli™"00  Napoleon's  victories  had   produced,   rendered  an  early 
hostilities,    attack    on  the    Mysore  chief  indispensable.*     Had  he 
possessed  the  means,  he  would  immediately  have  com- 
menced hostilities,  as  at  that  time  the  Sultaun's  prepara- 
tions were  not  fully  completed  ;   but  unfortunately  the 
state  of  the  government  finances  and  military  establish- 
ment at  Madras,  where  the  principal  efforts  required  to 
be  made,  rendered  that  altogether  impracticable.      So 

*  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  Great  Britain  ever  pro- 
duced, or  India  developed,  was  of  the  same  opinion  at  this  period.  "  Men  read 
books,"  says  he,  "  and  because  they  find  all  warlike  nations  have  had  their 
downfall,  they  declaim  against  conquest  as  not  only  dangerous  but  unprofitable  ; 
but  there  are  times  and  situations  where  conquest  not  only  brings  a  revenue 
greatly  beyond  its  expenses,  but  also  additional  security.  Let  us  advance  to  the 
Kistna  ;  we  shall  triple  our  revenue,  our  barrier  will  then  be  both  .stronger  and 
shorter.  The  dissensions  and  revolutions  of  the  native  governments  will  point 
out  the  time  when  it  is  proper  for  us  to  become  actors.  While  Tippoo's  power 
exists,  we  shall  be  perpetually  in  danger  of  losing  what  we  have."— SIR  TIIOH. 
MUNRO  to  EARL  OF  MOHNINOTOX,  June  7,  1798 ;  MUNRO'S  Memoirs,  i.  234  ; 
and  AOBER,  ii.  1 74. 
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low  had  the  credit  of  the  Company  fallen  at  that  presi-    CHAP. 

dencj,  that  their  eight  per  cent  paper  had  sunk  to  a  dis-  1 

count  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent ;  the  finances,  both  179B- 
there  and  at  Bombay,  were  completely  exhausted ;  the 
present  deficit  was  eighteen  lacs  of  pagodas  (£480,000) ; 
bills  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  specie  had  multi- 
plied so  much  that  they  had  become  alarmingly  depre- 
ciated ;  only  fourteen  thousand  men  of  all  arms  could  be 
drawn  together  for  the  attack  on  Tippoo ;  a  war  was 
pronounced  impracticable  without  at  least  six  months' 
preparation  ;  the  frontier  fortresses  were  without  pro- 
visions, the  army  without  stores,  equipment,  or  trans- 
port train  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  equip 
it  for  the  field,  the  government  had  hardly  the  means  of 
moving  it  from  Madras  to  the  Mysore  territory.  These 
evils  were  also  felt,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  at  Cal-  J^em.  of 
cutta  ;  the  general  treasury  was  drained  by  the  inces-  government, 

,     ,  J P      rj.1     •        •    .  -j          •  /,!  ,  July  6,1798. 

sant  demands  ot  their  sister  presidencies,  and  that  general  weiiesiey's 
despondency  prevailed  which  is  so  often  both  the  fore-  79^91.  ' 
runner  and  the  cause  of  national  disaster.1  * 

But  it  soon  appeared  how  powerful  is  the  influence  of 
a  gifted  and  magnanimous  mind  upon  national  fortunes,  Eap;d  ef- 
if  called  into  action  at  a  time  when  the  heart  of  the  wdksJe/s 
nation  is  sound,  and  those  symptoms  of  debility  have  a.dmi.nis.tra- 

J       J.  •/  tion  in  im- 

arisen,  not  from  the  decline  of  public  virtue,  but  from  the  paying 

.  .  affairs. 

timidity  or  misdirection  of  those  who  have  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  Many  months  had  not  elapsed 
before  Lord  Wellesley  had  communicated  the  impress  of 

*  "  Tippoo  Sultaun  having  manifested/'  said  Lord  Wellesley,  "  the  most 
hostile  dispositions  towards  us  ;  he  possesses  an  army  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  in  a  state  of  readiness ;  he  has  increased  the  number  of  his  French 
officers  ;  and  he  may  receive  further  assistance  from  the  corps  commanded  by 
French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  of  Scindiah,  and  many  other  native 
powers.  He  may  be  assisted  by  the  invasion  of  Zemaun  Shah,  and  by  the 
direct  co-operation  of  Scindiah.  On  the  other  hand,  our  protecting  force  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  cannot  be  put  in  motion  within  a  shorter  space  than 
six  months,  even  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  Carnatic ;  our  allies,  mean- 
while, are  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  their  defensive  engagements  towards  us — the 
Peishwa  being  depressed  and  kept  in  check  by  the  invasion  of  Scindiah,  and 
the  Nizam  by  the  vicinity  of  that  chieftain's  army,  and  the  overbearing  influence 
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CHAP,    his  zeal  and  energy  to  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
_  vice.     Disregarding  altogether   the   sinister  forebodings 


1'98'  and  gloomy  representations  of  the  Madras  government, 
he  laboured  assiduously  to  augment  the  military  force  and 
restore  the  financial  resources  of  that  important  part  of 
our  Eastern  dominions  :  by  never  yielding  to  difficulties, 
he  soon  found  none  ;  by  boldly  assuming  the  lead  in 
diplomacy,  he  speedily  acquired  the  command.  The 
intrepid  no  longer  feared  to  discharge  their  duty  ;  they 
were  sure  that,  if  honestly  performed,  they  would  be  sup- 
ported. All  classes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  rapidly 
discovered  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  they 
were  now  brought  in  contact.  British  patriotism  was 
roused  by  the  clear  indications,  which  were  afforded,  of 
capacity  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  Asiatic  hostility  sank 
before  the  ascendant  of  European  talent,  Indian  jealousy 
before  the  force  of  English  courage.  The  army  was 
rapidly  augmented ;  the  frontier  fortresses  were  armed 
and  victualled  ;  the  bullock  service  and  commissariat 
put  on  a  respectable  footing ;  a  powerful  battering 
train  was  collected  at  Madras  ;  voluntary  subscriptions, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  at  all  the  three  presidencies, 
sent,  i,  bespoke  at  once  the  public  spirit  and  opulence  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  corps  of  European  volunteers  were  formed, 
and  soon  acquired  a  great  degree  of  efficiency  ;  while  a 
subsidiary  treaty,  concluded  with  the  Nizam  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  restored  the  British  influence  at 
the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  gave  public  proof  of  the 
renewal  of  British  influence  among  the  native  powers.  As 

of  an  army  commanded  by  French  officers,  and  established  in  the  centre  of  the 
Dcccan.  While  we  remain  in  this  situation,  without  a  soldier  prepared  to  take 
the  field  in  tho  Carnatic,  or  an  ally  to  assist  our  operations  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  from  Tippoo,  we  leave  the  fate  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  discretion  of 
Tippoo  ;  we  suffer  the  cause  of  France  to  cicquire  hourly  accessions  of  (strength 
in  every  quarter  of  India ;  we  abandon  our  allies,  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa, 
to  the  mercy  of  Scindiah  and  Tippoo,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  ;  and  we 
leave  to  France  the  ready  means  of  obtaining  a  large  territorial  revenue,  and 
a  permanent  establishment  in  the  Deccan,  founded  upon  the  destruction  of 
our  alliances." — Minute  of  (he  Governor-ycneral,  Aug.  1798;  WELLEHLEY'H 
Despatches,  i.  191,  192. 
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usual,  however,  these  vigorous  measures  were  not  adopted, 
without  exciting  the  usual  amount  of  dismay  and  conster- 
nation  among  that  class,  numerous  in  all  countries,  whose 
only  resource  on  the  approach  of  danger  is  to  deny  its 
existence.  Mr  Weber,  the  secretary  of  the  government, 


and  General  Harris,  the  commander-in-  chief  of  the  army  l 

of  Coromandel,  were  equally  loud  in  their  condemnations  ;•  35?.-  ,£" 

*.         J  bcr,  11.  irJ. 

of  Lord  Wellesley's  measures  :  and  the  former  conteni-  £™> 

»Vcllcslcv 

plated  nothing  less  than  the  impeachment  of  the  governor-  i.  202. 
general  for  his  temerity.1* 

The   first  vigorous    stroke  was   directed   against   the 
French  subsidiary  force,  now  fourteen  thousand  strong,  Successful 
which  had  so  long  exercised  a  domineering  influence  at  theUpre 
the  court  of  the  Nizam.     Fortunately  for  the  interests  forws  a 
of  England,  the  same  overbearing  character  which  has  in  o^^* 
every  age  made  the  permanent  rule  of  the  French  insup-  Atl~  — 
portable  to  a  vanquished  people,  had  already  manifested  Plate  47 
itself;  and  the  Nizam,  now  reposing  confidence  in  the 
support  of  the  English  government,  had  become  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  ridding  himself  of  his  obnoxious  defen- 
ders.    By  the  new  treaty   of  Hyderabad,    the   British 
subsidiary  troops,  formerly  two  thousand,   were   to   be 
augmented  to  six  thousand  men  ;  and  they  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  an  officer  whose 
skill  and  prudence  were  equal  to  the  difficult  and  impor- 
tant task  committed  to  his  charge.     The  increased  force 
entered  the  Nizam's  territories  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
reached  his  capital  on  the  1  Oth,  joined  a  large  body  of 
the  Nizam's  horse,  and  surrounded  the  French  camp  on 

*  "  I  can  anticipate  nothing  but  shocking  disasters  from  a  premature  attack 
upon  Tippoo  in  our  present  disabled  condition,  and  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Morninyton  for  his  temerity."  Mr  Weber's  words.  —  PEARCE'S  Life  of  Wel- 
lesley,  i.  203.  "  Tippoo's  inveteracy  at  us  will  only  end  with  his  life,  and  he 
will  always  seize  any  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  annoy  us.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  and  that  the  political  circumstances  of  India  are  now  much  in 
our  favour,  it  perhaps  still  remains  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  whether, 
in  our  very  great  want  of  cash,  and  the  effect  our  going  to  war  in  this 
country  must  have  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  would  not  be  better  to  let 
him  make  the  amende  honorable  if  so  inclined,  than  that  we  should  avail  our- 
selves of  the  error  he  has  run  into  to  punish  him  for  his  insolence.  A  n  attack 
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CEIAP.    the  22d.     A  mutiny  had  broken  out  in  the  corps  on  the 

Y I  T  Y 

preceding  day,  and  the  sepoys  had  arrested  their  officers. 


1798>     In  this  state  of  insubordination,   no  authority  existed 

capable    of  withstanding  the    British   troops  ;    and  the 

jLoniWei-  w]10ie  French  officers  were,  without  bloodshed,  delivered 

lesley  to  '    t 

Court  of      Tlp  to  the  English  authorities,   on  condition  of  private 

Directors 

NOV.  a,     property  being  preserved,  and  their  being  forthwith  trans- 
i/m     ''  ported  to  France — conditions  which  were  immediately 
and  faithfully  executed.1 

This  bold  and  important  stroke  was  very  soon  attended 
its  great  with  the  most  important  effects.  The  French  influence 
India! m  at  the  native  courts  received  a  rude  shock,  while  that  of 
the  English  was  proportionally  augmented.  The  natives 
of  the  subsidiary  corps  almost  all  entered  the  British 
ranks,  and  formed  an  important  addition  to  the  sepoy 
force  ;  while  the  Nizam,  overjoyed  at  his  delivery  from 
such  supercilious  defenders  as  those  from  whom  he  had 
now  been  rescued,  renewed  his  ancient  and  cordial 
alliance  with  the  East  India  Company.  It  soon  appeared 
how  necessary  this  decisive  stroke  had  been,  and  what 
was  the  magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  would  soon 
have  assailed  the  British  power,  if  the  war  had  not  in 
this  manner  been  at  once  carried  into  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory. Secret  information  was  received  that  Scindiah 
had  entered  into  correspondence  with  Tippoo  and  the 
French  ;  the  Peishwa  was  ascertained  to  have  supported 
his  views  against  the  Company  and  the  Nizam ;  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore  was  well 
known,  and  his  preparations,  though  secretly  conducted, 
were  daily  assuming  a  more  formidable  character.  Zemaun 
Shah,  and  the  terrors  of  an  Aflghaun  invasion,  operated 
as  a  powerful  diversion,  and  rendered  it  necessary 
to  station  a  large  force  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Ilindostan.  lie  had  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  the 

in  now  more  Hkrly  to  end  in  discomfiture  iftnn  victory.  On  my  part,  your  lord- 
ship may  depend  on  following  your  instructions  implicitly." — GENERAL  KAURIS 
to  LOUD  MOKMXGTON,  23J  June  1793;  PEAUCE,  i.  203. 
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place  where  Alexander  passed  that  river,  and  reached    CHAP. 

.  XLIX 

Lahore,   where,  on  the  first  reverse  to  the  British,  the 


formidable  force   of  the  Sikhs  would  be  ready  to  co-     1799> 
operate  with  him  for  the  expulsion  of  the  infidels.     A 
deep-laid   plot   was   on   foot  for  expelling  the  English1  Lord  wci- 
froin  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  all  their  provinces  on  the  banks  General 
of  the  Ganges,  in  which  most  of  the  Mohamedan  chiefs  §j799,eb' 
of  those  countries  were   implicated ;    while   the   whole  ^^'^e 1 ' 
Mahratta  potentates  were  secretly  intriguing  against  the  ^f^8' 
British  power,  and  only  awaited  the  expected  arrival  of  r/Wimi.i. 
the  French  from  Egypt,  to  join   openly  in  the  general  i.  244. 
confederacy  against  it.1 

The  indefatigable  activity  and  commanding  energy  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  however,  enabled  him  to  make  head 
against  all  these  difficulties  ;  and  he  soon  made  such  pro- 
gress  in  the  military  preparations  as  enabled  him,  early  in 
1799,  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  by  striking 
a  decisive  blow  at  the  heart  of  their  power.  The  army 
collected  at  Madras  was  raised,  before  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  to  thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  with  an 
immense  battering  train — a  noble  force,  in  an  incom- 
parable state  of  discipline  and  equipment  ;  while  a  co- 
operating body  of  six  thousand  men,  in  equally  admirable 
condition,  was  ready  to  advance  from  Bombay  under 
General  Stuart.  Explanations  were  demanded  from 
Tippoo  regarding  his  hostile  measures,  particularly  his 
sending  ambassadors  to  the  Isle  of  France  ;  *  but  no  reply 
was  received,  although  the  English  government  gave 
ample  proof  of  their  disposition  to  act  with  fidelity  in 
conformity  with  the  existing  treaties,  by  relinquishing 

*  Ante,  chap.  XLVIII.,  §  53,  note. — Such  was  Tippoo's  dissimulation  and 
perfidy  that,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Wellesley  of  2d  August  1798,  he  said,  "  By 
the  favour  of  God,  lands  of  friendship  and  union  obtain  letiveen  the  tico  states  ; 
and  I  am  to  the  last  degree  disposed  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  bene- 
ficial system  of  amity  and  peace."  On  4th  August  1 798,  just  two  days  after 
this  letter  was  written,  were  framed  the  specific  conditions  of  an  offensive 
alliance  against  the  British,  accompanied  with  solicitations  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, and  to  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  to  send  an  auxiliary  force 
to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  India,  which  were  found  in  the  archives  of  Seringa- 
patam. — PEARCE'S  Life  of  Wdlcshy,  i.  211. 
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CHAP,    to  him,  at  this  very  crisis,  the  territory  of  Wynaad,  a 
disputed  district  which,  on  Lord  Wellesley's  arrival  in 


1799.  ln(jia,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British  authorities 
without  any  adequate  title.  A  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  governor-general  to  open  an  amicable  negotiation 
through  Major  Doveton,  having  been  eluded  with  cha- 
racteristic artifice*  by  the  Sultaun,  and  the  military 
preparations  being  complete,  Marquis  Wellesley,  early  in 
January,  proceeded  to  Madras  in  person  ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  February  the  army,  under  General  Harris, 
1^452  ^T  cntcred  the  Mysore  territory  ;  while,  shortly  before,  Gene- 
478.  '  '  ral  Stuart  had  also  advanced  with  his  co-operating  force 
from  the  side  of  Bombay.1 

Notwithstanding  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  plans, 
Tippoo's  Tippoo  was  on  this  occasion  taken  by  surprise.  He  had 
defence,  not  anticipated  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  the  new 
governor-general,  and  calculated  upon  being  permitted  to 
choose  his  own  time,  as  on  former  occasions,  from  the 
supineness  of  government,  for  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. Had  he  been  permitted  to  do  so,  he  would  have 
deferred  the  opening  of  the  campaign  till  his  preparations 
were  complete,  and  the  extensive  confederacy  in  the  course 
of  formation  was  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  French 
auxiliary  force.  His  military  power,  however,  was  already 
very  great.  Seringapatam  was  in^a  formidable  state  of 
defence,  and  he  had  above  fifty  thousand  men  in  a  central 
position,  under  arms.  Finding,  therefore,  that  his  terri- 
tories were  menaced  on  two  sides  at  once,  he  judiciously 
resolved  to  direct  his  efforts,  in  the  first  instance,  against 
the  least  considerable  of  the  invading  armies ;  and  with 
that  view  moved  against  General  Stuart,  even  before  he 
had  crossed  the  Bombay  frontier,  and  five  days  before 

*  Tippoo  wrote  in  answer  to  the  communication  announcing  Major  Dove- 
ton's  mission, — "  that  being  frequently  disposed  to  make  excursions  and  hunt, 
lie  was  accordingly  proceeding  vp<»t  a  hunting  excursion  ;  but  that  he  would  be 
pleased  that  the  governor-general  would  bo  HO  good  as  to  despatch  Major 
Doveton  to  him  unattended,  or  slightly  attended."  Tirroo  to  the  Gorcrnor- 
'jcneral,  Feb.  9,  179U. — WKLLERLKY'B  Ucfputchcx,  i.  452. 
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General  Harris  entered  Mysore.     The  Sultaun's  force"on    CHAP. 

Y1  r  TV 

this  occasion  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men,  the  flower 


of  his  army ;  but  though  the  weight  of  the  contest  fell  on     1799> 
two  thousand  European  and  sepoy  troops,  he  was  defeated  1Wel  Deg 
after  a  violent  struggle  of  three  hours'  duration,  and  >•  505>  5°8- 

Schercr  i 

quickly  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam,  21, 23. ' 
with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded.1 

The  progress  of  the  grand  army,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
which  advanced  from  the  side  of  Madras,  was  at  first  very  Progress  of 
slow,  owing  to  the  immense  battering  and  siege  equipage  Harris's 
which  followed  in  its  train,  the  enormous  multitude  of army' 
camp-followers  which  constantly  encumber  an  Indian 
army,  and  the  sickness  which  almost  uniformly  seizes  the 
transport  cattle  when  they  leave  the  coast  and  ascend  the 
high  table -land  of  Mysore.  They  experienced,  however, 
very  little  molestation  from  the  Sultaun  until  the  27th 
March,  when  a  general  engagement  took  place.  Tippoo's 
army  occupied  a  range  of  heights  beyond  the  little  town 
of  Malavelly  ;  and  a  distant  exchange  of  cannon-shot  from 
the  batteries  on  either  side  at  length  led  to  a  general 
action.  He  had  above  50,000  men,  and  180  guns,  under 
his  orders.*  Colonel  Wellesley  (Wellington)  commanded 
the  division  on  the  left,  and  General  Floyd  the  cavalry  in 
the  centre.  Harris  himself  was  on  the  right.  Owing  to 

o  o 

the  exhausted  state  of  the  bullocks  which  drew  the 
artillery,  a  delay  occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  line, 
of  which  the  Mysore  infantry  took  advantage  to  make  a 
daring  charge  on  Colonel  Wellesley's  division,  which  moved 
on  to  the  attack,  and  was  considerably  in  advance,  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  gap  from  the  centre  ;  while  a  large 

*  Tippoo's  force  was  as  follows  : — • 

Regular  infantry,      .  30,000 


Guards, 
Regular  horse, 
Irregular  horse, 
Carnatic  Peons, 


4,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 


55,000 

Field-pieces,  144  ;  heavy  guns,  36. 
—  PEARCE,  i.  293,  note. 
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CHAP,    body  of  horse  bore  down  on  the  right,  under  Harris  him- 

! !_  self.*     They  were,  however,  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  bri- 

1799>     gade  under  Harris's  orders;  while  the  33d,  under  Colonel 

Wellesley  in  person,  on  the  left,  were  ordered  to  reserve 

their  fire  till  within  pistol-shot,  when  they  delivered  it 

j  Scherer    with  decisive  effect,  and  immediately  charged  with  the 

i  23,  24.'    bayonet.     The  red-plumed  dragoons  of  Floyd,  soon  after 

General  *  11111 

Harris      coming  up  from  the  centre,  charged  them  on  the  other 
6.i?99.P    flank,   and  completed  the  rout.     Two  thousand  of  the 
i.  sis.  e!  ?'  enemy  fell  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit,  while  the  loss  of 
the  victors  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  men.1 

No  further  obstacle  now  remained  to  prevent  the  British 
investment  from  taking  up  their  ground  before  Seringapatam,  which 
p!»um!ng     was  done  on  the  5th  April.     The  assembled  host,  which 
Apnis.      was  goon  j0inec|  by  the  corps  under  General  Stuart,  from 
Bombay,  presented   a   formidable  appearance  when  all 
united  together,  and  exhibited  a  splendid  proof  of  the 
magnitude  and  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East. 
Thirty-five  thousand  fighting  men,  a  hundred  pieces  of 
battering  cannon,  and  camp-followers  in  the  usual  Asiatic 
proportion  of  four  to  each  soldier,  formed  a  stupendous 
array  of  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  assem- 
bled on  the  high  table-land  of  Mysore,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  miles  from  the  parent  European  state.     The 
greatness  of  this  effort  will  not  be  duly  appreciated  unless 
it  is  recollected,  that  at  the  same  moment  twenty  thou- 
»wci.  Desp.  sand  admirable  troops,  under  Sir  James  Craig,  lay  in  the 
ii.'iit.''"     territories  of  Oude,  to  guard  the  northern  provinces  of 
India  from  Zcinaun  Shah  ;2  that  the  army  was  collected 

*  Colonel  Wellesley,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  intended  by  General  Harris  to 
make  the  attack,  but  to  wait  till  the  onset  was  made  by  the  right  and  centre, 
and  orders  to  that  effect  were  sent  him  by  the  commander-in-chief.  When  they 
were  delivered,  however,  he  saw,  from  the  confusion  into  which  the  enemy 
in  his  front  had  fallen,  that  the  attack  could  be  made  with  more  prospect  of 
success  by  his  division,  and  he  said  HO  to  the  officer  who  bore  the  despatches. 
He  agreed  witli  him,  but  stated  that  he  had  only  to  deliver  his  orders — but 
that  he  would  report  the  circumstance,  and  Colonel  Wellesley 's  opinion,  to 
General  Harris  ;  and  that,  if  he  did  not  hear  from  him  to  the  contrary  in  ten 
minutes,  he  might  conclude  the  suggestion  was  approved  of.  Nothing  was 
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in  the  Mediterranean  which  so  soon  after  expelled  the    CHAP. 

XLIX 

French  from  Egypt ;  and  the  fleet  was  afloat  which  was  to 


dissolve,  by  the  cannon  of  Nelson,  the  northern  coalition. 
The  efforts  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  directed  against 

25 

the  northern  face  of  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam ;  and 
Tippoo,  anticipating  an  attack  in  the  same  quarter,  had 
greatly  strengthened  the  defences  in  that  direction.  These  minarye  x 
preparations,  however,  were  rendered  altogether  unavail-  ^G^erai 
ing  by  the  able  movement  of  General  Harris,  previous  to  Harris- 
taking  up  his  ground  before  the  town,  in  suddenly  cross- 
ing the  Cavery  by  a  neglected  ford,  and  appearing  before 
its  southern  front  —  a  quarter  in  which  the  country  was 
not  yet  ravaged,  the  fortifications  in  a  comparatively  ne- 
glected state,  and  the  communication  with  the  Bombay 
army  direct  and  easy.  The  camp  was  formed  opposite 
to  the  south-western  side  of  the  fortress  ;  the  army  from 
Bombay  effected  its  junction  on  the  1 4th  ;  and  the  ap-  April  14. 
preaches  were  conducted  with  great  vigour.  In  the  course 
of  these  operations,  much  annoyance  was  experienced  from 
an  advanced  post  of  the  Sultaun's,  placed  on  a  rocky  emi- 
nence near  the  walls,  from  whence  a  destructive  fire,  chiefly 
with  rockets,  was  kept  up  on  the  parties  working  in  the 
trenches.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  harassing  opposi- 
tion, an  attack  on  the  post  during  the  night  was  resolved 
on,  and  intrusted  to  Colonel  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Shaw. 
This  nocturnal  encounter  would  be  of  little  importance, 
were  it  not  rendered  remarkable  by  a  circumstance  as  rare , ., 

J         .  J  \VeI.Desp. 

as  it  is  memorable,  and  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  i-  534, 540. 
encouragement  of  young  officers  exposed  to  early  disaster  25. 
— a  failure  by  Wellington.1* 

heard  during  that  time,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  made  the  attack,  which  proved 
successful.  "  I  was  a  little  annoyed,"  said  the  Duke,  in  London,  in  1823,  "  at 
the  time,  that  this  circumstance  was  not  noticed  by  Harris  in  his  official 
despatches,  but  I  now  see  he  was  quite  right  not  to  mention  it." 

*  The  historical  reader  will  recollect  the  parallel  discomfiture  of  Frederick 
the  Great  at  his  first  essay  in  arms  at  the  battle  of  Mollwitz,  which  was  gained 
by  his  lieutenants  after  he  had  abandoned  the  field.  But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence, that  Frederick  fairly  ran  away,  whereas  Wellington  was  merely  borne 
back  in  the  rush  of  his  defeated  followers,  and  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  party 
that  re-entered  the  camp. — See  RANKE,  Gesckichte  der  Stoat.  Prussien.  i.  371 , 372. 
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CHAP.          Both  divisions  inarched  a  little   after  it  was  dark. 
Colonel  Shaw  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  a  ruined 


1799.  village,  within  forty  yards  of  the  aqueduct  from  whence 
A  noctiirnai  tli  e  firing  issued  ;  but  Colonel  Wcllesley,  on  reaching  the 
c"f  w"ii!cs-  rocky  eminence,  near  the  Sultanpettah  Tope,  was  assailed 
on  all  sides  wfth  so  severe  a  fire  that  both  the  33d  rei- 


ment and  sepoy  battalion,  which  he  commanded,  were 
thrown  into  disorder,*  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  to 
the  camp.    Such  was  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  owing 
to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  that  he  arrived  there  accom- 
panied only  by  Colonel  Mackenzie.    The  young  officer  pro- 
ceeded at  midnight  to  the  general's  tent,  at  first  much 
agitated  ;  but,  finding  the  general  not  ready  to  receive 
him,  he  retired,  threw  himself  on  the  table  of  the  tent, 
and  fell  asleep  —  a  fact  in  such  a  moment  singularly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  imperturbable  spirit  of  the  future  hero 
of  Torres  Vedras.  t     General  Harris  next  morning  drew 
out  the  troops  for  a  second  attack,  and  at  first  offered  the 
command  to  General  Baird,  as  Colonel  Wellcsley  had  not 
yet  come  up  to  the  parade,  from  having  been  detained  at 
the  adjutant-general's  office  ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  he 
said  it  was  but  fair  to  give  Colonel  Wellesley  another  trial 
—a  proposal  in  which  that  generous  officer,  Baird,  after 
April  G.      having  turned  his  horse  to  take  the  command,  at  once  and 
April"  2oTP<  cordially  acquiesced.     Accordingly,  at  ten  next  morning, 
M<f  '  '(;,'.!*'  Colonel  Wellcsley,  with  the  Scottish  brigade  and  two  bat- 
'^n  usi,i~,i?'r  Aliens  of  sepoys,  again  advanced  against  the  Tope,  which 
ton'«  Life  <>f  was  soon  carried  in  gallant  style  :  while  Colonel  Shaw,  at 

Harris,  2'J7,     ,  .  i  ,         ir  ^  i      • 

300.          the  same  time,  drove  the  Mysoreans  from  their  post  on 
the  side  of  the  ruined  village.1    But  for  this  circumstance, 

*  The  33d  regiment  and  a  native  battalion,  under  Colonel  Wclle.sley,  were 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  sunset  on  the  5th.  —  GUUWOOD,  i.  22.  This  is 
erroneously  denied  in  Lushington,  476. 

t  "  When  they  arrived  back,  Colonel  Wellesley  proceeded  to  headquarters  to 
report  what  had  happened;  but,  finding  that  General  Hams  was  not  yet  awake, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  top  of  the  dinner-table,  and,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety  of  miud,  fell  asleep."  —  M'KKXZIK'S  Narrative,  who  was  with  Well- 
ington on  the  occasion.  —  HOOK,  i.  11)3.  This  fact  is  erroneously  denied  in 
Luahingt  on's  Life  of  Harris. 
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and  the  elevation  of  mind  which  prompted  both  General    CHAP. 
Harris  and  General  Baird  to  overlook  this  casual  failure, 


an<J  intrust  the  next  attack  to  the  defeated  officer,  the 
fate  of  the  world  might  have  been  different,  and  the 
star  of  the  future  conqueror  of  Napoleon  extinguished 
in  an  obscure  nocturnal  encounter  in  an  Indian  water- 
course.* 

The  approaches  to  the  fortress  being  much  facilitated 
by  this  success,  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  con-  Assault  of 
ducted  with  great  rapidity.  Several  formidable  sallies  PST 
of  the  Mysore  infantry  and  horse  were  repulsed  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  besiegers'  infantry,  and  the  great  vigi- 
lance exhibited  everywhere  in  the  trenches,  the  most 
exposed  parts  of  which  were  under  Colonel  Wellesley's 
direction.  At  length,  on  the  30th  April,  the  breaching  April  so. 
batteries  opened  on  one  of  the  bastions,  which  was  soon 
shaken  by  a  severe  cross-fire  from  different  sides  ;  the 
curtain  on  the  right  was  ere  long  levelled  ;  a  great  maga- 
zine of  rockets  blew  up  in  the  town  on  the  morning  of  the 
2d  May,  and  spread  terror  and  devastation  far  and  wide 
by  its  tremendous  explosion.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th,  the  troops  destined  for  the  assault  were  placed  May  4. 
in  the  trenches  ;  and  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon was  chosen  for  the  attack,  when  the  sultry  heat  usu- 
ally disposed  the  Asiatics  to  repose.  Two  thousand  five 
hundred  Europeans,  and  two  thousand  natives,  formed  the 
storming  party,  under  the  command  of  General  Baird.  That 
heroic  officer  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.  "  Either," 
said  he  to  Colonel  Agriew,  "we  succeed  to-morrow,  or  you 
never  see  me  more."  The  assailants  had  a  fearful  prospect 

*  General,  afterwards  Sir  David  Baird,  in  particular,  delicately  and  cordially 
agreed  to  the  suggestion  that  Colonel  Wellesley  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
second  attack ;  an  instance  of  magnanimity  in  a  superior  officer — who  might, 
if  actuated  by  selfish  feelings,  have  been  anxious  rather  to  throw  into  the  shade 
a  rival  for  the  honours  of  the  siege — worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  in  Hook's  Memoirs  of  Sir  David  Baird,  and  some  doubt  is 
thrown  upon  it  in  Gurwood's  Despatches  of  Wellington ;  though  that  officer 
admits  that  Baird's  elevated  character  was  perfectly  capable  of  so  honourable 
a  course.  But,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  the  author  is  happy  to  be 
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CHAP,    before  them,  for  two-and-twenty  thousand  veteran  troops 
composed  the  garrison,  and  the  bastions,  of  uncommon 


1799.     strength,  were  armed  with  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces 
LifeTiw  °f  cannon.1     "  Follow  me,  my  brave  fellows,  and  prove 
DM*  H397  y°urselves  worthy  of  the  name  of  British  soldiers,"  was 
MS.        '  the  brief  address  of  that  noble  officer  to  his  gallant  fol- 
lowers, as,  leaping  sword  in  hand  out  of  the  trenches,  he 
descended  with  the  calmness  of  heroic  courage  the  slope 
which  led  to  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  and  which 
required  to  be  crossed  before  the  foot  of  the  breach  was 
reached.     He  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  forlorn  hope, 
which  led  the  host,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  assaulting  column  in  close  array.     But  before  they 
reached  the  breach,  the  enemy  were  at  their  post,  and 
equally  resolute  with  the  assailants.     When  Tippoo  saw 
the  British  cross  the  Cavery,  he  said,  without  changing 
colour,  to  those  around  him,  "  We  have  arrived  at  the 
last  stage:  what  is  your  determination  V     "  To  die  along 
Off.  Desp.    with  you,"  was  the  unanimous  reply.     All  was  ready  for 
«9»!'  'HMV  the  defence,  every  battery  was  manned,  and  from  every 
Maynm  bastion  and  gun  which  bore  on  the  assailants  a  close  and 
link's G9<J'  deadly  firc  was  directed,  which  speedily  thinned  their 
2<rr(907     ranks,  anci  would  have  caused  any  other  troops  to  recoil.  * 
pearce's      On,  however,  the  British  rushed,  followed  by  their  brave 
i.  297,298.  allies,  through  the  deadly  storm.2     In  five  minutes  the 
river  was  crossed,  in  five  more  the  breach  was  mounted  ; 

nble  to  give  it  an  entire  confirmation,  having  repeatedly  heard  the  anecdote 
from  a  most  gallant  officer  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  afterwards 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  glories  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree — Colonel 
Gerard,  afterwards  adjutant-general  of  the  Bengal  army,  then  engaged  in  the 
siege,  the  author's  lamented  brother-in-law,  to  whose  talents  and  virtues, 
durably  recorded  in  the  exploits  of  that  band  of  heroes,  he  has  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  bearing  this  public  testimony.  The  fact  also,  as  now  related, 
coincides  precisely  with  the  account  which  Baird  himself  gave  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  which  is  given  as  authentic  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Harris  by  Mr  Lush- 
ington. — See  LUSHINOTON'S  Life  of  Harris,  297-300;  also  HOOK'S  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Ikir'nl  Baird,  i.  193 ;  and  GURWOOD,  i.  25,  note. 

"  At  one  o'clock  the  troops  moved  from  the  breaches,  and  crossed  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery  under  an  extremely  heavy  fire,  passed  the  glacis  and 
ditch,  and  ascended  the  breaches  in  the  faussebraye  and  rampart  in  the  most 
gallant  manner." — HARRIS  to  LOUD  MORMNGTON,  7th  May  1799. 
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a  crimson  torrent  streamed  over  the  ruin  ;  a  sally  on  the    CHAP. 

XL1X 

flank  of  the  assaulting  column  by  a  chosen  body  of  Tip-  — 
poo's  guards  was  repulsed  ;  and  as  Baird  was  leading  his 
men  up  the  entangled  steep,  a  loud  shout  and  the  waving 
of  the  British  colours  on  its  summits  announced  that  the 
fortress  was  won,  and  the  capital  of  Mysore  fallen. 

But  here  an  unexpected  obstacle  occurred — the  summit 
of  the  breach  was  separated  from  the  interior  of  the  works  Desperate 
by  a  wide  ditch,  filled  with  water,  and  at  first  no  means  of  thelttosque. 
crossing  it  appeared.  At  length,  however,  Baird  discovered 
some  planks  which  had  been  used  by  the  workmen  in  get- 
ting over  it  to  repair  the  rampart,  and,  himself  leading  the 
way,  this  formidable  obstacle  was  surmounted.  Straight- 
way dividing  his  men  into  two  columns,  under  Colonels 
Sherbrooke  and  Dunlop,  this  heroic  leader  soon  swept  the 
ramparts  both  to  the  right  and  left.  The  brave  Asiatics 
were  by  degrees  forced  back — Tippoo  being  the  last  man 
who  quitted  the  traverses — though  not  without  desperate 
resistance,  to  the  Mosque,  where  a  dreadful  slaughter  took 
place.  The  remains  of  the  garrison  were  there  crowded 
together  in  a  very  narrow  space,  having  been  driven  from 
the  ramparts  by  Sherbrooke's  and  Dunlop's  columns,  and 
jammed  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosque, 
where  they  long  maintained  their  ground  under  a  dreadful 
cross-fire  of  musketry,  till  almost  the  whole  had  fallen. 
The  remnant  at  length  surrendered,  with  two  of  Tippoo's 
sons,  when  the  firing  had  ceased  at  other  points.  The 
Sultann  himself,  who  had  endeavoured  to  escape  at  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  town  which  was  assaulted  by  the 
sepoys,  was  some  time  afterwards  found  dead  under  a  Des^  i  * 
heap  of  several  hundred  slain,  composed  in  part  of  the  <®7  69a!P< 
principal  officers  of  his  palace,  who  had  been  driven  into  Dcs^May 
the  confined  space  round  the  Mosque.  He  was  shot  by  l>  i/9;0™ 

}•  *  •    Ibid.  569. 

a  private  soldier  when  stretched  on  his  palanquin,  after  Hook's  Life 
having  been  wounded  and  having  had  his  horse  killed  206, 209. ' 
under  him  ;  *  while  Baird,  who  for  three  years  had  been  29,1<33.r' '' 
detained  a  captive  in  chains  in  his  dungeons,  had  the 
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CHAP,    glorious  triumph  of  taking  vengeance  for  his  wrongs,  by 

— !_  generously  protecting  and  soothing  the  fears  of  the  youth- 

1/99*     ful  sons  of  his  redoubted  antagonist. 

Tippoo  could  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  Eng- 
Death  of  lish  would  venture  to  storm  Seringapatam,  and  he  looked 
iiiTchara1-  forward  with  confidence  to  the  setting  in  of  the  heavy 
rains,  which  were  soon  approaching,  to  compel  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  was  brave,  liberal,  and  popular  dur- 
ing his  father's  life  ;  but  his  reign,  after  he  himself 
ascended  the  throne,  was  felt  as  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive by  his  subjects.  This,  however,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  the  East,  they  ascribed  rather  to  the  cupidity  of  his 
ministers  than  his  own  disposition.  The  Brahmins  had 
predicted  that  the  4th  of  May  would  prove  an  inauspi- 
cious day  to  him  ;  he  made  them  large  presents  on  that 
very  morning,  and  asked  them  for  their  prayers.  He  was 
sitting  at  dinner  under  a  covered  shed,  to  avoid  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  British 
were  moving  ;  he  instantly  washed  his  hands,  called  for 
his  arms,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  towards  the 
breach,  which  he  reached  as  they  were  crossing  the 
Cavery.  On  the  way  he  received  intelligence  that  Syed 
Goffer,  his  best  officer,  was  killed.  "  Syed  Goffer  was 
never  afraid  of  death,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  let  Mahommed 
Cassim  take  charge  of  his  division  ;  "  while  he  himself 
calmly  continued  to  advance  towards  the  tumult,  and  was 
actively  engaged  sustaining  the  rearguard,  as  it  retired 
from  the  breach.  His  corpse  was  found  under  a  mountain 
of  slain,  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments  and  part  of  its  cloth- 
ing, but  with  the  trusty  amulet  which  he  always  wore  still 
bound  round  his  right  arm.  He  had  received  three  wounds 
ischcr  ll}  ^10  body,  and  one  in  the  temple;  but  the  countenance 
\n7'  was  n0^  d^ortcd,  the  eyes  were  open,  and  the  expression 
ton'*  Life  was  that  of  stern  composure.  The  body  was  still  warm ;  and 

Allan-*  Nar- for  a  minute  Colonel  Wellesley,  who  was  present,  thought 
rauvc,  .  ,  jic  wag  g£.|j  a|jyc .  |^j.  ^c  pujsc  ^jch  ]ia(j  so  ]ong  throbbed 

for  the  independence  of  India  had  ceased  to  beat.1 
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The  storming  of  Scringapatam  was  one  of  the  greatest  CHAP. 
blows  ever  struck  by  any  nation,  and  demonstrated  at  _LU__ 
once  of  what  vast  efforts  the  British  empire  was  capable,  l7™' 
when  directed  by  capacity  and  led  by  resolution.  The  immense 
immediate  fruits  of  victory  were  immense.  A  formid-  oTthe  u™ 
able  fortress,  the  centre  of  Tippoo's  power,  garrisoned  by th 
twenty-two  thousand  regular  troops,  with  all  his  treasures 
and  military  resources,  had  fallen  ;  the  whole  arsenal  and 
founderies  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  were  taken,  and 
the  artillery  they  contained  amounted  to  the  enormous 
number  of  451  brass,  and  478  iron  guns,  besides  287 
mounted  on  the  works.  Above  520,000  pounds  of  powder, 
and  424,000  round-shot,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  military  resources,  on  the  whole,  resembled 
rather  those  of  an  old-established  European  monarchy, 
than  of  an  Indian  potentate  recently  elevated  to  great- 
ness. But  these  trophies,  great  as  they  were,  constituted 
the  least  considerable  fruits  of  this  memorable  conquest : 
its  moral  consequences  were  far  more  lasting  and  im- 
portant. In  one  clay  a  race  of  usurpers  had  been  extin- 
guished, and  a  powerful  empire  overthrown ;  a  rival  to 
the  British  power  struck  down,  and  a  tyrant  of  the  native 
princes  slain ;  a  military  monarchy  subverted,  and  a  stroke 
paralysing  all  India  delivered.  The  loss  in  the  assault 
was  very  trifling,  amounting  only  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  killed  and  wounded,  though  fourteen  hun- 
dred had  fallen  since  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
But  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  divided  indicated 
upon  whom  the  weight  of  the  contest  had  fallen,  and 
how  superior  in  the  deadly  breach  European  energy  was 
to  Asiatic  valour;  for  of  that  number  three  hundred  and 
forty  were  British,  and  only  forty-seven  native  soldiers.  „ 

«/  •>  •>  i\\  cl_  I)esp. 

It  is  not  the  least  honourable  part  of  this  glorious  exploit,  »•  709.  App. 
that,  even  in  the  dreadful  moments  which  followed  the  Scher.  K  39. 
storm,  the  palace  was  respected,1  and  the  whole  ladies  of 

*  "  We  feel  great  satisfaction,"  said  the  Mysore  commissioners,  "  in  being 
able  to  assure  your  lordship,  that,  before  the  Zenana  was  searched  for  treasure, 
VOL.  VIII.  C 
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CHAP,    the  harem  were  conducted  to  separate  apartments  before 

X.LIX 

_  it  was  searched  for  treasure. 


1799.          Colonel  Wellcsley  was  not  engaged  in  the  storm  ;  but 
Appoint-     he  commanded  the  reserve,  which  did  not  require  to  be 
wSwieyan  called  into  action,  and  merely  viewed  with  impatient  regret 
S™-r°f  the  heart-stirring  scene.      He  was  next  day,  however, 
patam.       named  governor  of  the  town  by  General  Harris,  which 
appointment  was  not  disturbed  by  Lord  "Wcllesley,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  few  blots  on  the  otherwise  unex- 
ceptionable administration  of  that  eminent  man.     Lord 
Wellesley  was  fully  aware  of  the  signal  conduct  and 
valour  displayed  by  Baird  in  the  siege  and  storm  of 
Seringapatam ;  but  he  selected  his  brother  in  preference 
to  him,  for  the  command  of  that  important  fortress,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  rare  combination  of  civil  and  military 
qualities  which  he  possessed.     Had  the  appointment  not 
been  made  by  General  Harris,  he  declared  he  would  have 
made  it  himself.    History,  indeed,  apart  from  biographical 
discussion,  has  little  cause  to  lament  an  appointment  which 
early  called  into  active  service  the  great  civil  as  well  as 
military  qualities  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  which  were 
immediately  exerted  with  such  vigour  and  effect  in  arrest- 
ing the  plunder  and  disorders  consequent  on  the  storm, 
that  in  a  few  days  the  shops  were  all  re-opened,  and  the 
bazars  were  as  crowded  as  they  had  been  during  the  most 
flourishing  days  of  the  Mysore  dynasty.     But  individual 
i  Hook's     injustice  is  not  to  be  always  excused  by  the  merits  of  the 
Bah-^i.      preferred  functionary ;  and,  unquestionably,  the  hero  of 
f2£.  Si!i  Seringapatam,  the  gallant  officer  who  led  the  assault,  was 
ingtoiTiiLifc  entitled  to  a  very  different  fate  from  that  of  being  supcr- 

of  Harris,  i    j   •       i  . 

4s«.iwcc'8  seded  in  the  command  almost  before  the  sweat  was  wiped 

i.  812, 813.  from  the  brow  which  he  had  adorned  with  the  laurels  of 

victory,1*  and  seeing  another  placed  as  governor  of  the 

separate  apartments  were  provided  for  the  ladies,  and  no  precaution  omitted 
which  could  secure  them  against  the  possibility  of  being  subjected  to  any 
inconvenience." — Report  of  the  Mi/sore  Commissioners  to  Lord  Wellcsley,  June  8, 
1799.—  PKAUCK'S  WeUesley,  i.  300. 
*  "  It  in  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  praise  on  the  conduct  of  General 
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most  important  fortress  that  had  ever  been  added  to  the 
British  dominions. 

1799 

The  political  arrangements  consequent  on  the  fall  of      39" 
Mysore,  rivalled  in  ability  and  wisdom  the  vigour  with  Judicious 

I'-ii  -T  •  111  f  i         mi       arrange- 

which  the  military  operations  had  been  directed.  1  no  ments  con- 
body  of  Tippoo  was  interred  with  the  honours  due  to  his  theUfan  oT 
rank,  in  his  father's  mausoleum  :  his  sons  obtained  a  M>'sorCt 
splendid  establishment  from  the  prudent  generosity  of 
the  victors.  The  principal  Mohammedan  officers  of  the 
Mysore  family,  the  main  strength  of  the  monarchy,  were 
conciliated  by  being  permitted  to  retain  their  rank,  offices, 
and  emoluments,  under  the  new  government.  The  heir 
of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  whom  Hyder  had  dis- 
possessed, was  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
with  a  larger  territory  than  any  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
possessed ;  and  the  Nizam  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
by  a  large  accession  of  territory,  taken  from  the  conquests 
made  by  the  Hyder  family.  The  Peishwa  was  confirmed 
in  his  alliance  by  a  grant  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
what  had  been  allotted  to  the  Nizam,  although  his  con- 
duct during  the  war  had  been  so  equivocal  as  to  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  generosity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  rendered  his  participation  in  the  spoil  a  matter 
merely  of  policy.  To  the  Company  were  reserved  the  rich 
territories  of  Tippoo  on  either  coast,  below  the  Ghauts, 
the  forts  commanding  those  important  passes  into  the 
high  table-land  of  Mysore,  with  the  fortress  and  island  of 
Seringapatam  in  its  centre — acquisitions  which  entirely 
encircled  the  dominions  of  the  new  Rajah  of  Mysore  by 
the  British  possessions,  and  rendered  his  forces  a  subsi- 
diary addition  to  those  of  the  Company.  With  such 
judgment  were  these  arrangements  effected  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  under  the  immediate  super- 

Baird  in  the  assault  of  Seringapatam.  A  more  judicious  operation,  conducted 
with  more  spirit  and  heroic  gallantry,  never  was  achieved.  The  decisive  con- 
sequences of  the  success  of  that  day,  effected  within  two  hours  the  entire 
destruction  of  our  most  formidable  enemy  in  India.  I  am  sure  you  will  concur 
with  me  in  an  anxious  solicitude  to  see  the  gallant  leader  of  the  assailants 
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CHAP,    intendence  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  so  considerable  were 
the  territories  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  victorious 


1800>  power,  that  all  parties  were  fully  satisfied  with  their 
acquisitions.  The  families  of  Ilyder  Ali  and  Tippoo 
Sultaun  enjoyed  more  magnificent  establishments  than 
they  had  even  done  during  the  late  reign  ;  the  infant 
Rajah  of  Mysore  was  elevated  from  a  hovel  to  a  palace, 
and  reinstated  in  more  than  his  ancestral  splendour ;  the 
Mohammedan  officers  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  surprised  by 
the  continuance  of  all  the  honours  and  offices  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed,  were  impressed  with  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  generosity  of  the  British  government ;  while 
the  substantial  power  of  Mysore  had  passed,  with  a  terri- 
tory yielding  £560,000  a-ycar,  to  the  munificent  victors.* 
At  the  special  request  of  Colonel  Wellcsley,  and  by  the 
directions  of  the  prize  committee,  the  state -sword  of 
Tippoo  Sultaun  was  presented  to  General  Baird,  in  the 
name  of  the  army.  And  Marquis  Wellcsley,  the  distri- 
butor of  all  this  magnificence,  put  the  purest  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  glory  with  which  his  brows  were  encircled,  by 
Directors,  refusjng  for  himself  and  his  family  any  portion  of  the 
17^^72.  extensive  prize-money  derived  from  the  public  stores 
i.  33.5,  337.'  taken  at  Seringapatam,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  anny^f  The  army  had  expressed  their 

rewarded  in  a  manner  suitable  to  liis  exertions  and  their  beneficial  effect."— 
LORD  WELLKSLEY  to  Mr  DUNDAS,  June  1799;  Wclltshy  Desp.  i.  619.  Lord 
Wellesley's  reasons  for  Colonel  Wcllesley's  appointment  are  summed  up  in  a 
few  lines  to  him — "  Great  jealousy  will  arise  among  the  officers  in  consequence 
of  my  employing  you ;  but  I  employ  you  because  I  rely  on  your  good  sense, 
discretion,  and  spirit ;  and  I  cannot  find  all  these  qualities  united  in  any  other 
officer  in  India  who  could  take  such  a  command." — LORD  WKLLKSLKY  to 
COLONEL  WELLESLEY,  1st  Dec.  1800,  respcct'nxj  the  Isle  of  France  expedition.— 
PEAHCK,  i.  312,  315. 

*  The  territory  acquired  by  Tippoo's  overthrow  at  this  juncture  by  the 
Company  was  20,000  square  miles,  while  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  was  reinstated 
in  29,250.  The  cession  made  by  Tippoo  on  occasion  of  Lord  Corn  wallis's  treaty, 
was  24,000  square  miles.  Great  Britain  contains  ,91,000  square  miles ;  so  that 
the  territories  wrested  from  Mysore  by  the  two  treaties  were  little  short  of 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain. — MARTIN'S  Map  of  India,  Colonial  Library  ;  and 
Well.  Desp.  i.  p.  1. 

t  His  letter  on  this  subject  is  as  follows  :— "  I  understand  that  if  the  reserved 
part  of  the  prize  taken  at  Seringapatam,  consisting  of  prize-money  and  ordnance, 
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desire  to  present  the  governor-general  with  a  magnificent    CHAP. 
star,  composed  of  Tippoo's  jewels,  and  the  court  of  direc- 


tors, proposed  to  make  him  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  the  prize-money ;  but  he  refused  both, 
lest  he  should  interfere  with  the  rewards  due  to  the  con- 
querors of  Mysore.* 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  effecting  the  pacific 
settlement  of  the  Mysore  after  the  death  of  Tippoo — the  Rise  and 
principal  rajahs  having  hastened  to  make  their  submission  D^ondiah 
after  they  heard  of  the  favourable  terms  offered  by  the  Wau«h- 
conqueror  to  the  nobles  ;  and  the  judgment  and  firmness 
of  Colonel  Wellesley,  upon  whom,  as  governor  of  Mysore, 
the  principal  part  of  that  important  duty  devolved,  were 
alike  conspicuous.      One,  however,  Doondiah  Waugh,  a 
partisan  of  great  energy  and  activity,  was  imprudently 
liberated  during  the  confusion  consequent  on  the  storm  of 
Seringapatam ;  and  having  collected  a  band  of  freebooters 
and  disbanded  soldiers  from  the  wreck  of  Tippoo's  army, 
he  long  maintained,   with  indefatigable  perseverance,  a 
desultory  warfare.    He  first  retired  into  the  rich  province 
of  Bednore,  which  he  plundered  with  merciless  severity, 
during  the  paralysis  of  government  consequent  on  the  fall  June. 
of  the   Mysore    dynasty ;    but   Colonel   Stevenson   and 
Colonel  Dalrymple  having  advanced  against  him  at  the 

should  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Company,  it  is  their  intention  to  grant 
the  whole  to  the  army,  reserving  £100,000,  to  be  afterwards  granted  to  me. 
I  am  satisfied  that,  upon  reflection,  you  will  perceive  that  the  accepting  such  a 
grant  would  place  me  in  a  very  humiliating  situation  with  respect  to  the  army. 
And,  independent  of  any  question  of  my  character,  or  of  the  dignity  and 
vigour  of  my  government,  I  should  be  miserable  if  I  could  ever  feel  that  I  had 
been  enriched  at  the  expense  of  those  who  must  ever  be  the  objects  of  my 
affection,  admiration,  and  gratitude,  and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  all  that  a  munificent  king  and  an  admiring  country  can 
bestow.  Even  if  the  independence  of  my  family  were  at  stake,  which  I  thank 
God  it  is  not,  I  never  could  consent  to  establish  it  on  an  arrangement  injurious 
to  the  conquerors  of  Mysore."  Mr  Pitt  upon  this  proposed  to  Lord  Wellesley, 
that  this  magnificent  grant  should  be  settled  on  him  by  government,  and  not 
taken  from  the  prize-money ;  but  this,  too,  his  lordship  declined.  Such  were 
the  men,  such  the  principles  by  which  the  British  empire  was  raised  to  great- 
ness at  this  period, — LORD  WELLESLET  to  HENRY  DUXDAS,  29th  April  1800 — 
Dcsp.  ii.  262,  263. 

*  The  prize-money  for  the  spoil  taken  at  Seringapatam  was  immense ;  it 
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CHAP,    head  of  light  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  he  was 
Llx'    worsted  in  several  encounters,  the  forts  which  lie  had 


180°-  occupied  earned  by  assault,  and  himself  driven,  with  a  few 
Aug.  20.  followers,  into  the  neutral  Mahratta  territory.  Doondiah, 
however,  though  defeated,  was  not  subdued.  Meeting 
with  no  very  friendly  reception  from  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
he  again,  in  the  succeeding  year,  hoisted  the  standard  of 
independence,  and  soon  attracted  to  his  colours  multi- 


i9H,  IN?.     tudes  of  those  roving  adventurers  who,  in  India,  are  ever 

Scherer,  i.  ,    ,  ;  P         .  . 

4-j,  £$.       ready  to  join  any  chieftain  of  renown  who  promises  them 
impunity  and  plunder.1 

Colonel  Wellesley  was  so  fully  aware  of  the  necessity 
His  pursuit  of  not  permitting  such  a  leader  to  accumulate  a  consider- 
u'row'by  able  force  in  provinces  but  recently  subjected  to  European 
WciicLy.  rule,  and  abounding  with  disorderly  characters  of  every 
description,  that,  though  he  had  recently  refused  the  com- 
mand of  the  projected  expedition  against  Batavia,  from  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  his  duties  in  Mysore,  he  took 
the  field  against  him  in  person,  and  soon  brought  the  con- 
test to  a  successful  termination.  Doondiah  having  entered 
May,  isoo.  the  Peishwa's  territories  in  May  1800,  Wellesley  imme- 
diately moved  against  him  with  a  body  of  light  infantry, 
two  regiments  of  British,  and  two  of  native  dragoons. 
A  victory  recently  gained  over  a  considerable  body  of 
Mahratta  horse,  had  greatly  elated  the  spirits  of  Doon- 
diah and  his  followers  ;  he  was  rapidly  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Ilyder  Ali  in  the  formation  of  a  dynasty  ; 
and,  in  the  anticipation  of  boundless  dominion,  he  had 
already  assumed  the  title  of  "  King  of  the  World."  But 
the  hand  of  fate  was  upon  him.  Advancing  with  a  cele- 
rity which  exceeded  the  far-famed  swiftness  of  the  Indian 
chief,  marching  frequently  twenty  -five  or  thirty  miles 

amounted,  independent  of  military  stores,  to  the  enormoua  amount  of  4,558,350 
star  pagodas.  Great  complaints  were  made  that  (Jeneral  Harris,  and  the  other 
principal  officers  employed,  got  an  undue  share  of  the  amount  in  the  distribu- 
tion which  the  king  ultimately  erroneously  sanctioned—  which  would  appear 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr  Manners  Sutton  and  Mr  Perceval,  ns  well  as  Lord 
(Jiwtlercagh.—  See  PE.VHCE'S  Life  of  Wdlctstcy,  i.  340,  347,  and  339. 
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a-day,  even  under  the  burning  sun  and  over  the  waterless    CHAP. 

YT  TY 

plains  of  India,  Colonel  Wellesley  at  length  came  up 


with  the  enemy,  who  retired  at  his  approach.     Hangal,     180°- 
into  which  he  had  thrown  a  garrison,  was  stormed;  Durn-  juiyu. 
mul,  defended  by  a  thousand  choice  troops,  carried  by  July  26. 
escalade ;  a  division  of  his  army,  four  thousand  strong, 
attacked  and  routed,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  July, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Malpoorba — the  whole  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  camels  being  taken ;  and  at  length  intelligence 
was  received  that  Doondiah  himself,  with  five  thousand 
horse,  lay  at  Conaghur,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Colonel  Wellesley's  cavalry.     The  latter  made  a  forced 
march  to  reach  him  before  it  was  dark,  but  the  jaded 
state  of  the  horses  rendered  it  impossible  to  get  nearer 
than  nine  miles  on  that  night.     Two  hours  before  day- 
light, however,  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  again  in 
motion,  and  at  five  o'clock  met  the  "  King  of  the  World," 
as  he  was  marching  to  the  westward,  without  any  expec- 
tation of  the  British  being  at  hand.     Colonel  Wellesley 
had  only  the  19th  and  22d  dragoons,  and  two  regiments 
of  native  horse — in  all  about  twelve  hundred  men  ;  but 
with  these  he  instantly  advanced  to  the  attack.     Forming 
his  troops  into  one  line,  so  as  not  to  be  outflanked  by  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  were  quadruple  his 
own  force,  and  leading  the  charge  himself,  the  British 
general  resolutely  bore  down  upon  the  foe.     Doondiah's 
men  were  hardy  veterans,  skilfully  drawn  up  in  a  strong 
position ;  but  they  quailed  before  the  terrible  charge  of  i  sir  A. 
the  British  horse,  and  broke  ere  the  hostile  squadrons  ™i.SMun- 
were  upon  them.     The  whole  force  was  dispersed  in  the  5{&)oj2ialf 
pursuit,  and  Doondiah  himself  slain — a  decisive  event,  ^d  w.el- 

1       .  '  lesley,  Aug. 

which  at  once  terminated  the  war,  and  afforded  no  small  3i,  isoo. 

1          .  i          *n        i>   i  IT  IT  i  -it-      (rur-  i-  69, 

exultation  to  the  English  soldiers,  who  brought  back  his  72, 73. 
body  in  triumph,  lashed  to  a  galloper  gun,  to  the  camp.1 
The  effect  of  these  brilliant  successes  soon  appeared  in 
the  alliances  with  the  Company  which  were  sought  by 
.the  Asiatic  powers.     The  Nizam,  who  had  obtained  so 


isoo. 
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CHAP,    large  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  partition  treaty  of 
Mysore,  ere  long  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
governing  his  newly-acquired  territories,  which  were  filled 
Alliances     with  warlike  hordes,  whom  the  strong  arm  of  military 
d  power  alone  could  retain  in  subjection.     lie  solicited,  in 
°f  consequence,  to  be  relieved  of  a  burden  which  his  char- 
acter and  resources  were  alike  incapable  of  bearing.     A 
Oct.  12.      treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  accordingly  concluded 
with  that  potentate,  soon  after  he  had  entered  into  occu- 
pation of  his  new  possessions,  by  which  the  Company 
guaranteed  the  integrity  of  his   dominions  'against  all 
attacks  from  whatever  quarter,  and,  to  add  to  the  secu- 
rity which  he  so  ardently  desired,  agreed  to  augment  the 
subsidiary  force  stationed  at  Hyderabad  by  two  additional 
regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  ;  while  the  Nizam 
ceded  to   the   British  Government   the  whole   districts 
which  he  had  acquired  by  the  treaties  of  Scringapatam 
in  1792,  and  Mysore  in  179.9,  of  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  more  than  a  nominal  possession.    The 
Oct.  25.      territories  thus  acquired  by  the  Company  amounted  to 
25,950  square  miles,  or  more  than  half  of  all  England, 
and  yielded  a  revenue  of  £450,000  yearly.     The  Rajah 
of  Tanjore,  anxious  to  shelter  himself  under  a  similar 
protection,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  the  same  description, 
and  in  return  ceded  lands,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
subsidiary  force,  amounting  to  4000  square  miles.     The 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa  was  voluntarily  surrendered 
by  its  debilitated  possessors  to  the  English  authorities, 
20.5?  Md-  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  discoverers  and  con- 
•>x3?2«4.     querors  of  India  acknowledged  the  rising  supremacy  of 
•?  680^2.  tne  Anglo-Saxon  race.     Shortly  after   (October  30),  a 
w'cficjiicv    ^rca^v  °f  commerce  and  friendship  was  concluded  with 
i.  371,  3/4.  the  Rajah  of  Ncpaul,  and  the  English  influence  extended 
to  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  snows.1 

Amicable  relations  were  at  the  same  time  established 
with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  —  a  powerful  chief,  having  a 
considerable  naval  force  and  vast  maritime  coast  in  the 
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Persian  Gulf  and  on  the  shores  of  Arabia — and  the  King    CHAP. 


XLIX. 


of  Persia,  which  terminated  in  the  conclusion  of  a  most 
important  treaty,  both  commercial  and  political,  with  the      1801' 
court  of  Ispahan.     By  it  valuable  privileges  were  secured  And  with 
to  British  trade  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  a  barrier  was  ofeM™cat" 
provided  against  the  only  powers  which,  at  that  period,  ^ngh0ef 
were  thought  to  threaten  the  provinces  of  Hindostan.  j^"j*2 
It  was  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  any  inroad  being 180L 
threatened  by  the  Affghauns,  or  any  hostile  measures 
attempted  by  France,  Persia  should  make  common  cause 
with  England  in  arresting  the  invader.     No  stipulations 
were  deemed  necessary  against  Russia,  though  all  history 
told  that  it  was  from  that  quarter  that  all  the  serious 
invasions  of  India  had  emanated,  and  although  shortly 
before  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Napoleon 
and  the  Emperor  Paul  for  the  transport  of  a  force  of 
thirty-five  thousand  French  and  fifty  thousand  Russian 
troops  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Wolga  to  i Ante,  chap. 
those  of  the  Indus.     So  short-sighted  are  the  views  even  A^'e"-  f,61' 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  when,  carried^  ^*i- 
away  by  the  pressing,  and  perhaps  accidental,  dangers  °f  t^!17"IApp' 
the  moment,  they  overlook  the  durable  causes  which,  in  H.  580, 581. 
every  age,  elevate  and  direct  the  waves  of  conquest.1 

Delivered  from  all  domestic  dangers  by  these  prosper- 
ous events,  Lord  Wellesley  was  enabled  to  direct  the  now  Expedition 
colossal  strength  of  the  Indian  empire  to  foreign  objects.  D!  BaM, 
Such  was  the  extent   of   resources  at  the  disposal  ofto°Egypt!a 
government,  that,  without  weakening,  in  any  considerable  March1801" 
degree,  the  force  at  any  of  the  presidencies,  he  was  enabled 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  at  Bombay,  consisting  of  seven 
thousand  men,  to  take  part  in  the  great  concerted  attack 
by  the  British  government  upon  the  French  in  Egypt. 
Sir  D.  Baird,  as  a  just  though  tardy  reward  for  his  heroic 
conduct  at  Seringapatam,  received  the  command,  and  sailed 
from  Bombay  on  the  30th  March.     Colonel  Wellesley  had 
been  appointed  second  in  command,  and  though  disap- 
pointed at  not  receiving  the  chief  place,  he  yet  looked 
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CHAP,    forward  witli  exultation  to  the  service  for  which  he  was 

XT  TX 

destined ;  but  a  severe  illness  rendered  it  impossible  for 


1801*     him  to  follow  out  his  destination.     General  Baird,  there- 
fore, proceeded  alone  ;  and  Colonel  Wellesley,  to  whom 
the  important  and  romantic  character  of  the  expedition 
had  rendered  it  an  object  of  the  highest  interest,  con- 
tinued, during  his  recovery,  to  write  letters  to  his  brave 
commanding  officer,  containing  suggestions  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  campaign,  and  precautions  against  its  dangers, 
highly  characteristic   of  the  sagacious  foresight  of  his 
mind.     General   Baird  conducted   the   expedition  with 
admirable  skill,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  by 
lAnte,  chap,  his  threatening  advance,  to  the  surrender  of  the  French 
j£ird'sLife',  force  at  Cairo,  and  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  Egyptian 
Cohw'eUes- campaign,  which  has  been  already  recounted  ;  while  fate, 
Bai!d  AeUrii  wfticn  here  seemed  to  have  blasted  Colonel  Wellesley  in 
]?'  18°.lp0,  the  brightest  epoch  of  his  career,  was  only  reserving  him 

Gurw.  i.  84,  °  r.  .  . 

517.  Pcarce'gfor  higher  destinies,  and  preparing,  in  the  triumph  of 

Wellesley,       A  .  .  _.  i  •   i  i         •         i 

ii.75,  «7.    Assaye,  the  opening  or  that  career  winch  was  destined  to 
bring  the  war  in  Europe  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.1 

Civil  transactions,  however,  of  the  most  important 
Great  ac-  nature,  highly  conducive  to  the  power  and  stability  of 
territory  °f  the  British  empire  in  the  East,  ensued  before  the  sword 
vwcJo"  was  aSain  drawn  on  the  plains  of  Ilindostan.  The  king- 
dom of  Oude,  had  long  been  the  seat  of  a  large  British 
force,  both  on  account  of  the  internal  weakness  of  its 
government,  and  the  importance  of  its  situation  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  India,  and  as  the  first  state  likely  to 
fall  a  victim  to  foreign  invasion.  By  existing  treaties,  the 
Company  were  at  liberty  to  augment  the  subsidiary  force 
serving  in  that  province,  if  they  deemed  such  increase 
requisite  for  the  security  of  the  two  states  ;  and  the 
mutinous,  turbulent  disposition  both  of  the  Vizier's  sol- 
diers and  subjects,  as  well  as  his  inextricable  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  had  long  made  it  too  apparent  that  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of 
society  in  these  provinces,  the  security  of  our  northern 
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frontier,  and  as  a  guarantee  of  the  pay  of  the  troops,    CHAP. 
that  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  native  govern- 


ment should  be  exchanged  for  the  vigour  and  equity  of     1801- 
British  rule.     The  native  prince,  however,  though  well 
aware  of  his  inability  either  to  conduct  his  own  adminis- 
tration, or  discharge   his   engagements   to   the   British 
government,  evinced  the  utmost  repugnance  to  make  the 
proposed  grants  of  territory  in  discharge  of  his  obligations 
to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force  ;  but  at  length  his  scruples 
were  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  ability  of  the  British 
diplomatic  agent,  Mr  Henry  Wellesley,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Lucknow,  by  which  his  highness  ceded  to  the  Sept.  6. 
British  government  all  the  frontier  provinces  of  Oude, 
particularly  Goorackpoor  and  the  lower  Doab,  containing 
thirty -two  thousand  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
area  of  England.     The  revenue  of  the  ceded  districts,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty,  was  estimated  at  considerably  less 
than  the  subsidy  which  the  Nawaub  was  bound  to  furnish 
for  the  pay  of  the  subsidary  force,  by  which  alone  his 
authority  had  been  maintained  ;  but  the  British  govern- 
ment was  amply  indemnified  for  this  temporary  loss  by 
the  rise  of  the  revenue  of  the  ceded  districts,  which,  under 
the  firm  government  of  the  Company,  soon  attained  triple 
its  former  amount.     At  the  same  time,  the  native  prince 
obtained  the  benefit  of  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  Company,  and  a  permanent  force  of  thirteen 
thousand  men  to  defend  his  remaining  territories  ;  and  5Sjwa. 
the  inhabitants  of  the  transferred  provinces  received  the  ggp-  "^ 
incalculable   advantage    of    exchanging    a   corrupt   and  coim,  322, 
oppressive  native,  for  an  honest  and  energetic  European  a.  227, 231.' 
government.1 

Another  transaction  of  a  similar  character,  about  the 
same  period,  put  the  British  in  possession  of  territories  of  Assumption 
equal  value  in  the  Carnatic,     Among  many  other  import-  government 
ant  papers  discovered  in  the  secret  archives  of  Tippoo  °atic? C 
Sultaun,  at  Seringapatam,  was  a  correspondence  in  cipher 
between  that  ambitious  chief  and  the  Nawaub  of  the 
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CHAP.   Carnatic,  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  which  left  no  doubt  that  the 

•y  T   T  V 

latter  had  been  engaged  in  a  hostile  combination  against 


180L  the  British  government.*  The  situation  of  the  ricli  and 
fertile  district  of  the  Carnatic,  so  near  to  the  British  pro- 
vinces on  the  Madras  coast,  rendered  it  of  the  highest 
importance  that  no  hidden  enemy  should  exist  in  that 
quarter  ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  Nawaub  had  been 
little  more  than  nominal  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
Lord  Clive,  the  governor  of  Madras,  received  orders  to 
take  military  possession  of  the  country  in  June  1801. 
The  old  Nawaub  died  about  that  time  ;  and,  after  a  diffi- 
cult negotiation  with  his  son,  who  had  succeeded  to  his 

July  31.  dominions,  a  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  by  which 
the  British  obtained  the  entire  command  of  his  dominions, 
under  the  condition  only  of  providing  an  income  suitable 
to  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  deposed  family.  This 
stipulation,  like  all  others  of  a  similar  character,  was 
faithfully  complied  with  ;  and  though,  in  making  the 
cession,  the  young  Nawaub  unquestionably  yielded  to 
compulsion,  yet  he  obtained  for  himself  a  peaceable 
affluence  and  splendid  establishment ;  for  his  country,  the 
termination  of  a  distracted  rule  and  a  ruinous  oppression  ; 
and  for  his  subjects,  blessings  which  they  never  could  have 

i  Wei.Desn.  obtained  under  a  native  dynasty.     The  territories  thus 

n.  516, 531|  *  J 

;»47,  5«i.  acquired  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles, 
"2(M,  211.  and  were  of  the  richest  description,  embracing  the  plains 
334,c<m  from  the  foot  of  the  Mysore  mountains  to  the  coast  of 

Coromandel.1 

But  there  never  was  a  juster  observation  than  the  one 
ran**  of  already  noticed,  that  conquest,  to  induce  security,  must  be 
withXuro  universal  ;  for  anything  short  of  that  only  induces  addi- 

tional  causes  of  jealousy,  and  a  wider  sphere  of  hostility. 

This  correspondence,  the  cipher  to  which  was  accidentally  discovered, 
was  very  curious.  It  contained  decisive  evidence  that  the  Nawaub  had 
severely  reprobated  the  Nizam's  alliance  with  the  English,  as  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  religion  ;  as  well  as  the  triple  alliance  between  that  potentate  and 
the  Mahruttas  and  the  English,  which  had  been  the  principal  means  in  1792  of 
reducing  the  power  of  Tippoo.  The  English  were  denominated  Taza  Waruds, 
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By  destroying  the  power  of  Tippoo,  and  reducing  the  CHAI>- 
Nizam  to  a  mere  tributary  condition,  the  English  had  - 
done  what  Napoleon  had  achieved  by  crushing  Prussia, 
humbling  Austria,  and  establishing  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  ;  they  had  rendered  inevitable  a  contest  with 
a  more  formidable  power  than  either,  and  induced  a 
struggle  for  life  or  death  with  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  India.  The  formation  of  alliances,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  the  Nizam  and  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  neces- 
sarily brought  the  British  government  into  contact  with 
their  restless  and  enterprising  neighbours  the  MAH- 
RATTAS, and  made  them  succeed  to  all  the  complicated 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  courts  of  Hyderabad, 
Seringapatam,  and  Poonah.  It  is  needless  to  examine 
minutely  the  causes  of  the  jealousy  and  ultimate  rupture 
which  ensued  between  them.  That  the  Mahrattas — 
a  powerful  confederacy,  inflamed  by  conquest,  inured  to 
rapine,  whose  hand  was  against  every  man  and  every 
man's  hand  against-  them,  and  who  could  bring  two 
hundred  thousand  horsemen  into  the  field — should  view 
with  apprehension  the  rapid  advances  of  the  English  to 
supreme  dominion,  is  not  surprising  ;  the  only  thing  to 
wonder  at  is,  that,  like  the  European  powers  in  regard  to 
Napoleon,  they  should  so  long  have  looked  supinely  on, 
while  the  redoubtable  stranger  beat  down  successively 
every  native  power  within  his  reach.  They  owed,  as 
already  mentioned,  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Peishwa, 
who  was  the  head  of  their  confederacy,  and  held  his  seat 
of  government  on  the  musnud,  or  throne,  at  Poonah  ;  and 
it  was  with  him  that  all  the  treaties  and  diplomatic  inter- 
course, both  of  the  Company  and  the  native  powers,  had 
been  held.  But  his  authority,  like  that  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  Germanic  confederacy,  was  more  nominal  than 

or  the  new-comers ;  the  Nizam  himself  Fleech,  or  nothing  ;  and  the  Mahrattas 
Pooch,  or  contemptible.     By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1792,  he  was 
bound  "  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  or  political  correspondence  with  any 
European  or  native  power  whatever,  without  the  consent  of  the  Company.  "- 
MALCOLM'S  India,  337,  339. 
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CHAP,    real ;  and  the  principal  chiefs  in  this  warlike,  restless 
_L  race  acted  as  much  on  their  own  account  as  the  cabinets 


m~     of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Munich.     Three  of  these  had 

^LordWei.  recently  risen  to  eminence,  and  formed  the  chief  powers 

2«,  introd.  with  whom  the  English  had  to  contend  in  the  arduous 

szVm    conflict  which  followed — the  RAJAH  OF  BERAR,  SCINDIAH, 

and  HoLKAR.1 

The  Rajah  of  Berar  had  established  his  sway  over  all 
character  the  territory  from  the  sea,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
tkm  of'tho  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  on  the 
Beiar  ami  south-west.  His  capital  was  at  Nagpoor  •  and  he  could 
ofScmdiah.  krmg  twenty  thousand  disciplined  cavalry,  and  half  that 
number  of  infantry,  into  the  field.  Scindi all's  power  was 
much  more  considerable.  Besides  sixty  thousand  admir- 
able horse,  he  had  sixteen  battalions  of  regular  infantry 
under  the  command  of  European  officers,  and  above  two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  ready  for  action.  His  domin- 
ions extended  from  the  frontier  of  Guzerat  to  the  banks  of 
the  Jumna.  Ilolkar's  territories  were  farther  removed 
from  the  scene  of  action,  being  situated  between  the 
dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Scindiah  and  Bombay  ;  but  his 
power  was  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  chief- 
tains, lie  could  with  ease  bring  eighty  thousand  men 
into  the  field  :  and  though  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
cavalry,  they  were  only  on  that  account  the  more  formid- 
able to  an  invading  enemy.  The  founder  of  the  family  of 
Scindiah,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Rajah,  had  origin- 
ally been  a  cultivator,  and  owed  his  rise,  when  a  private 
soldier  in  the  guard  of  the  Peishwa,  to  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  being  discovered  by  his  sovereign,  when  left  at 
the  door  in  charge  of  his  slippers,  asleep  with  the  slippers 
clasped  with  fixed  hands  to  his  breast — a  proof  of  fidelity 
to  his  humble  duty  which  justly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  monarch.  Both  the  present  Rajah  and  his  father  had 
been  the  resolute  opposcrs  of  the  English  power  ;  and 
though  they  wielded  at  will  the  resources  of  the  Peishwa, 
they  were  careful  to  observe  all  the  ceremonials  of  respect 
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to  that  decayed  potentate.     When  Scindiah  was  at  the    CHAP. 
head  of  sixteen  regular  battalions,  sixty  thousand  horse,  - 
and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  court  of  the  Peishwa  below  all  the  hereditary  nobles 
of  the  state,  declined  to  sit  down  in  their  presence,  and 
untying  a  bundle  of  slippers,  said,  "  This  is  my  occupa- 
tion :  it  was  my  father's."     But,  though  thus  humble  in 
matters  of  form,  no  man  was  more  vigorous  and  energetic 
in  the  real  business  of  government.     He  was  the  nominal 
subject  but  real  master  of  the  unfortunate  Mogul  Emperor,  iAuber-ii- 
Shah  Aulum  :  the  ostensible  friend  but  secret  enemy  of  ?72',2,7J', 

'  •>  Lord  Wel- 

his  rival  Holkar  :  the  professed  inferior  but  actual  supe-  'esiey  to 

.  i    T      i  •         Secret  Com- 

rior  and  oppressor  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  of  central  India  ;  mittee,Sept. 
the  enrolled  soldier  but  tyrannic  ruler  of  the  declining  372.' 
throne  of  the  Peishwa.1 

The  family  of  Holkar  had  been  originally  of  the  shep- 
herd tribe  ;  the  first  who  rose  above  the  class  of  peasants  And  oir 
was  Mulhar  Row,  born  in  1693.      By  the  vigour  and 
ability  which  they  subsequently  displayed,  his  ancestors 
gradually  rose  to  eminence  under  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and 
at  the  death  of  Tukajie,  the  head  of  the  family,  in  1797, 
two  legitimate  and  two  natural  sons  of  the  house  appeared 
to  contest  the  palm  of  supremacy.     Jeswunt  Row  was  the 
youngest  of  the  latter  class  :  and  in  the  first  civil  contest 
which  ensued  with  his  legitimate  brothers,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  fly  with  only  a  few  followers. 
The  native  vigour  of  his  character,  however,  rose  superior 
to  all  his  difficulties.     He  underwent  the  most  extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in  the  course  of  which, 
on  one  occasion,  he  quelled  a  revolt  among  his  Pindaree  1708. 
followers  by  springing  from  his  horse,  and  with  his  own 
hand  loading  and  discharging  a  field-piece  among  them. 
By  the  force,  however,  of  courage  and  perseverance  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  all  his  designs,  and  under  the  title  of 
guardian  to  the  infant  son  of  his  elder  legitimate  brother, 
in  effect  obtained  the  command  of  the  whole  possessions 
of  the  Holkar  family.     For  some  time  he  was  engaged  in 
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CHAP,    hostilities  with  Scindiah  :  but  no  sooner  was  his  power 

\LIX  . 

fully  established  than  these  two   formidable  chieftains 


802-     united  their  forces  against  the  Peishwa,  the  acknowledged 

head  of  the  confederacy.     The  combined  armies  encoun- 

oct.  25,      tered  those  of  their  nominal  superior  in  the  neighbour- 

1802 

hood  of  Poonah.  Scindiah's  forces  commenced  the  action, 
and  his  troops  at  first  met  with  a  repulse  ;  while  Ilolkar, 
with  his  cavalry  dismounted,  watched  the  conflict  from 
the  heights  in  the  rear.  Instantly  mounting  his  horse, 
the  brave  chief  bade  all  who  did  not  intend  to  conquer  or 
die  to  return  to  their  wives  and  children  ;  for  himself,  he 
was  resolved  not  to  survive  defeat.  Bearing  down  with 
his  squadrons,  yet  fresh,  on  the  wearied  foe,  Ilolkar  soon 
'  restored  the  combat,  and  finally  routed  the  Pcishwa's 
troops  with  great  slaughter.  The  unhappy  monarch  was 
We  Desp.  obliged  to  fly  from  his  capital,  which  was  soon  occupied 
introd.  by  his  enemies,  and  the  august  head  of  the  Mahrattas 
appeared  as  a  suppliant  in  the  British  territories.1 

Lord  Welleslcy  justly  deemed  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
Rcasons  for  tunitv  to  establish  a  proper  balance  of  power  among  the 

aMahratta     ,,    ,   J    .  ,L  ,  ,,      . 

war.  Per-  JMahratta  states,  and  erect  a  barrier  between  their  most 
fan».  *  "  enterprising  chiefs  and  the  British  dependencies.  It  had 
long  been  a  leading  object  of  English  policy  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  considerable  state  in  India  with 
whom  the  French  might  form  dangerous  connections  ;  and 
already  a  sort  of  military  power  had  risen  up,  of  the  most 
formidable  character,  under  French  officers,  and  under 
Scindiah's  protection,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  Perron, 
a  French  officer  in  the  service  of  that  chieftain,  had 
organised  a  formidable  force,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand 
infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  admirably  equipped 
and  disciplined,  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon  of  brass,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  iron 
guns,  entirely  under  the  direction  of  officers  of  his  own 
country,  and  disposed  equally  to  second  the  hostile  views 
of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  or  forward  those  of  Napo- 
leon for  the  subversion  of  the  British  power  in  the  East. 
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For  the  maintenance  of  tins  subsidiary  force  he  had  ob-   CHAP. 
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tained  a  grant  of  a  rich  and  extensive  territory,  yielding 


£1,700,000  a-year  of  revenue,  extending  from  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna  towards  those  of  the  Indus,  through  the 
Punjaub,  and  comprising  Agra,  Delhi,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Doab,  or  alluvial  plain  between  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.     It  was  not  the  least  important  circumstance  in 
this  military  establishment,  that  it  gave  M.  Perron  the 
entire  command  of  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  so^wTi'. 
Aulum,  the  degraded  heir  of  the  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi ;  jj^jjjJSi 
and  promised  at  no  distant  period  to  put  the  French  Em-  ™ujje£Ji- 
peror  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Timour  Gurw.  i.  87. 
over  the  whole  Indian  peninsula.1 

The  Peishwa  was  not  insensible  of  the  need  in  which 

44. 

he  stood  of  British  protection,  to  maintain  his  precarious  The  Peishwa 
authority  over  the  unruly  Mahratta  chiefs  ;  but  dread  of joiMtSe 
the  hostility  of  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  joined  to  a  secret  fm^e. 
jealousy  of  the  rising  power  of  the  aspiring  foreigners,  had 
hitherto  prevented  him  from  closing  with  the  advances 
made  to  him  by  the  governor-general.     Nay,  he  had  even 
declined  to  accept  the  share  of  the  spoils  of  Mysore, 
which,  in  order  to  conciliate  his  cabinet,  had,  notwith- 
standing their  dubious  conduct  in  the  war  with  Tippoo, 
been  offered  by  the  British  government.     The  decisive 
overthrow  received  from  Scindiah  and  Holkar,  however, 
and  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs  in  consequence  of 
their  invasion,  entirely  overcame  these  scruples  ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  evacuated  his  capital, 
the  fugitive  monarch  eagerly  solicited  the  aid  of  a  British  Oct.  25. 
subsidiary  force  to  enable  him  to  make  head  against  his 
rebellious  feudatories.     He  was  cordially  received,  there-  Dec.  3. 
fore,  by  the  British  authorities  ;   and  having  escaped  out 
of  his  dominions,  he  embarked  on  board  a  British  vessel,  ^ve/n'es 
and  landed  safely  at  Bombay.2     The  result  of  these  dis-  »••  ^,  36. 

,  ,       .  Malcolm, 

astrous  circumstances  was  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  01290,  291. 
Bassein  between  the  Company  and  the  Peishwa,  in  virtue  287,  m 
of  which  a  close  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  con- 
VOL.  vnr.  D 
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CHAP,    traded  by  the  two  powers,  and  the  latter  agreed  to  receive 
'IX'    a  subsidiary  force,  to  be  maintained  at  his  expense,  of  six 
1802-     thousand  men. 

This  crisis  was  rightly  considered  by  Lord  Welleslcy 
Collection    to  require  the  immediate  application  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  delivery  measures.    In  contemplation  of  its  arrival,  he  had  already 
i>v  colonel  collected  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  under  General 
esiey.   Stuart,  at  Ilurryhurr,  a  town  of  the  Madras  presidency, 
near  the  Mahratta  frontier  ;    while  General,  afterwards 
LORD  LAKE,  received  the  command  of  the  principal  force, 
called  the  army  of  Bengal,  which  was  stationed  in  Oude. 
The  Madras  army,  however,  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  the  command  of  the  advanced  column, 
consisting  of  ten  thousand  European  and  sepoy  troops, 
with  two  thousand  of  the  Mysore  horse,  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Wcllesley,  whose  admirable  dispositions,  during 
the  war  with  Doondiah,  had  both  won  for  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  troops  and  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the 
native  powers.     With  this  force,  that  enterprising  officer 
March  9,     broke  up  from  Hurry hurr  on  the  9th  March,  and,  after 
crossing  the  Toombudra  river,  entered  the  Mahratta  terri- 
tory.    He  was  everywhere  received  by  the  people  as  a 
deliverer.     The  peasants,  won  by  the  strict  discipline  of 
his  troops,  and  the  regular  payment  for  provisions  in  the 
former  campaign,  flocked  in  crowds  with  supplies,  as  they 
afterwards  did  in  France,  to  the  camp  ;  while  the  whole 
inhabitants,  worn  out  with  the  incessant  oppression  of 
the    Mahratta   sway,  welcomed,  with   loud  shouts,  the 
troops  who  were  to  introduce  in  its  room  the  steadiness 
of  British  rule  and  the  efficiency  of  British  protection. 
Ilolkar  had  left  Poonah  some  time  before,  with  the  bulk 
of  his  army,  and  the  garrison  which  he  had  left  in  that 
capital  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of  the  British  forces. 
Colonel  Wcllesley,  therefore,  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
wait  the  tardy  movements  of  the  infantry  ;  and  aware 
of  the  importance  of  gaining  possession  of  the  capital 
before  Scindiah  could  assemble  forces  for  its  relief,  or  the 
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threats  of  burning  it,  which  they  had  uttered,  could  be    CHAP. 
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executed,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and, 


advancing  by  forced  marches,  reached  Poonah  on  the  19th 
April,  and  entered  the  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
inhabitants,  whom,  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  he  had 
saved  from  the  vengeance  of  the  retiring  enemy.     In  the  A  n  19 
thirty-two  hours  immediately  preceding,  he  had  inarched  !.w^.Des 
at  the  head  of  his  horse  about  sixty  miles  —  an  instance  of  introd. 
sustained  effort,  under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  which  us,  145.' 
has  never  been  exceeded  in  history.1 

The  effects  of  this  vigorous  step  were  soon  apparent. 
The   Peishwa,   relieved   from   his   compulsory   exile   in  Negotia- 
Bombay,  returned  to  his  dominions,  and  was  reseated 


with  much  pomp,  in  presence  of  the  British  army,  on  the 
musnud,  or  hereditary  throne  of  the  Mahrattas.  His  Berar- 
principal  feudatories  renewed  their  allegiance  to  him, 
and  even,  in  some  instances,  joined  their  troops  to  the 
British  forces  ;  and  it  was  for  a  short  time  hoped  that 
this  great  stroke  of  securing  that  monarch  to  the  British 
interest,  by  the  strong  bond  of  experienced  necessity, 
would  be  accomplished  without  the  effusion  of  blood.  It 
ere  long  appeared,  however,  that  these  hopes  were  falla- 
cious. The  jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  had  been  subdued  by  the  approach  of  common 
danger  ;  and  it  speedily  became  manifest,  from  the  great 
accumulation  of  forces  which  assembled  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Nizam's  territories,  that  hostilities  on  a  very 
extended  scale  were  in  contemplation.  Lord  Wellesley's 
preparations  were  immediate,  and  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  danger.  General  Lake  assumed  the 
command  of  the  principal  army,  twenty-five  thousand 
strong,  which  had  assembled  near  Cawnpore  on  the 
frontiers  of  Oude  ;  while  Colonel  Wellesley,  now  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  general,  drew  near  to  the  threatening 
mass  of  forces  which  was  collected  on  the  Nizam's  frontier. 
A  long  negotiation  ensued,  conducted  by  Colonel  Collins, 
the  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Scindiah  —  the  pro- 
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fessed  aim  of  which  was  to  smooth  away  the  subjects  of 
jealousy  which  had  arisen  between  the  two  powers  ;  its 
real  object  to  gain  time  for  Scindiah,  till  the  preparations 
of  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  completed,  and  his  approach 
had  enabled  the  combined  forces  to  take  the  field.1 

At  length,  in  the  end  of  May,  Sciudiah  being  much 
pressed  to  give  an  explanation  of  his  armaments,  or  direct 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops,  broke  up  the  conference  by 
declaring,  "  After  my  interview  with  the  Rajah  of  Bcrar, 
you  shall  be  informed  whether  we  will  have  peace  or 
war."  It  was  evident  to  the  persons  who  conducted  this 
negotiation,  that  the  success  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy 
with  Ilyder  in  1780,  which  had  brought  the  Madras 
presidency  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  had  inspired  the  chiefs 
of  that  nation  with  a  most  extravagant  opinion  of  their 
own  importance  ;  that  they  were  wholly  unaware  of  the 
vast  intermediate  progress  which  the  Britisli  power  had 
made  ;  and  deemed  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  their 
part  would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  siege  of 
Madras  and  expulsion  of  the  English  from  India.  Per- 
ceiving this,  and  being  convinced  that  a  rupture  was 
inevitable,  Lord  Wcllesley  committed  full  diplomatic 
powers  to  his  generals  in  the  field  ;  and  General  Wellesley 
demanded,  in  peremptory  terms,  an  explanation  of  Scin- 
diah's  intentions,  and  removal  of  his  forces  from  the  Nizam's 
frontier  to  a  less  threatening  station.  The  rajah,  in  his 
turn,  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Britisli  forces, 
to  which  General  Wellesley  at  once  agreed  ;  but  when 
the  time  for  carrying  the  mutual  retreat  into  effect 
arrived,  the  Mahrattas  showed  no  disposition  to  move, 
and  the  British  government  received  information  that  the 
combined  chiefs  had  resolved  not  to  retire  from  their 
threatening  position.2*  Upon  this,  the  resident  quitted 

*  The  substance  of  this  important  negotiation  was  thus  pithily  Bummed  up 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  letter  to  Scindiah  at  this  period  : — "  The 
British  government  did  not  threaten  to  commit  hostilities  against  you,  but  you 
threatened  to  commence  hostilities  against  them  and  their  allies;  and  when 
called  upon  to  explain  your  intentions,  you  declared  that  it  was  doubtful 
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Scindiah's  court,  and  war  began  both  on  the  Oude  frontier    CHAP. 
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under  Lord  Lake,  and  that  of  the  Nizam  under  General 


Welleslej.  {°3' 

General,  afterwards  Lord  Lake,  was  born  in  1744,       4i! 
of  an   ancient   and  respectable  family,   which   boasted  Early  im- 

*  J  tory  of  Lord 

of  a  descent  from  Launcelot  of  the  lake,  one  of  the  Lake. 
chevaliers  of  the  Round  Table.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  entered  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction  both  in 
the  American  and  Flemish  wars.  In  1 798  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  the  Irish  rebels  :  he  took 
part  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  and  though 
worsted  at  Castlebar  by  the  French  troops,  who  sub- 
sequently landed,  he  had  his  revenge  at  Ballynamuck, 
where  he  made  prisoners  a  large  body  of  the  invaders. 
In  1800  he  received  the  appointment  of  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  India.  It  was  there  that 
his  real  career  began  :  and  his  achievements  in  Eastern 
warfare  far  exceeded  anything  recorded  of  his  ancestor 
of  the  Lake,  or  of  Arthur's  knights  in  European  story. 
His  first  care  on  taking  the  command,  was  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  native  cavalry  ;  and  such  was  the  docility 
and  emulation  of  those  brave  troops,  that  the  desultory 
habits  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  under  their 
native  chiefs,  were  speedily  exchanged  for  the  precision 
and  regularity  of  European  discipline.  It  was  in  this 
previous  preparation  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  all 
his  subsequent  successes.  It  supplied  the  deficiency 

whether  there  would  be  peace  or  war,  and,  in  conformity  with  your  threats' 
and  declared  doubts,  you  assembled  a  large  army  in  a  station  contiguous  to  the 
Nizam  frontier.  On  this  ground  I  called  upon  you  to  withdraw  your  army  to 
its  usual  stations,  if  your  pacific  declarations  were  sincere ;  but,  instead  of 
complying  with  this  reasonable  requisition,  you  have  proposed  that  I  should 
withdraw  the  troops  which  are  intended  to  defend  the  territories  of  the  allies 
against  your  designs  ;  and  that  you  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  with  your  troops  assembled,  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  their 
absence.  This  proposition  is  unreasonable  and  inadmissible,  and  you  must 
stand  to  the  consequences  of  the  measures  which  I  find  myself  obliged  to 
adopt  to  repel  your  aggressions.  I  offered  you  peace  upon  terms  of  equality, 
and  honourable  to  all  parties ;  you  have  chosen  war,  and  are  responsible  for 
all  the  consequences." — GENERAL  WELLESLEY  to  SCINDIAH,  6th  Any.  1803— 
Well.  Despatches,  iii.  277. 
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CHAP,    which  had  hitherto  been  so  painfully  experienced  by  the 
British,  in  the  campaigns  of  Hindostan,  in  combating 


1803>     the  Eastern  horse ;    and   by  engrafting   the   steadiness 

and   obedience  of  Europe  on  the  fire  and  celerity  of 

Asia,  reared  up  a  body  of  cavalry  superior  to  any  that 

had  yet  followed  the  British  standards  in  the  East,  and 

perhaps  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  in  vigour  and  warlike 

prowess.     In  a  word,  Lake  accomplished  in  India  what 

»B|og.       Napoleon  projected  in  Egypt,  when  he  said  that,  if  he 

211. '      '  could  unite  the  French  infantry  to  the  Mameluke  horse, 

he  would  conquer  the  world.1 

Lord  Lake  was  one  of  the  greatest  cavalry  officers  that 
His  ch^rac-  Europe  has  ever  produced.  He  had  the  vigour  of  mind 
and  fearless  temperament  which  is  essential  to  great 
achievement,  and  no  one  more  thoroughly  understood  the 
great  art  of  strategy — that  of  relinquishing  lesser  objects, 
and  striking  with  an  overwhelming  force  at  the  decisive 
points.  But  his  boldness  somtiines  savoured  of  rash- 
ness ;  his  marvellous  successes  caused  him  to  underrate 
his  enemy ;  his  constant  triumphs  made  him  think  his 
troops  equal  to  anything.  By  neglecting  the  suggestions 
of  prudence,  and  overlooking  the  necessity  of  combination, 
he  sometimes  ran  unnecessary  risks,  and  brought  the 
British  empire  in  the  East  into  serious  danger.  His 
imprudent  advance  of  Monson's  division,  and  attack  of 
Bhurtpore  with  inadequate  means,  are  examples  of  this 
tendency.  But  if  his  ardent  spirit,  sanguine  disposition, 
and  unbounded  confidence  in  his  followers,  sometimes  led 
himself  and  his  troops  into  peril,  no  general  was  more 
felicitous  in  extricating  himself  from  it ;  and  none  more 
frequently,  by  a  quick  decision  and  fearless  advance,  con- 
verted threatening  danger  into  ultimate  triumph.  In 
rapidity  of  movement,  determination  of  conduct,  hardi- 
hood in  difficulty,  and  endurance  of  fatigue,  he  never  was 
surpassed.  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  phalanx,  did 
not  throw  himself  with  more  intrepidity  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  columns :  Murat  did  not  head  a  charge  of 
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cavalry  with  more  chivalrous  valour  :  Jugurtha,  with  his  CHAP. 
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Numidian  horse,  did  not  excel  him  in  the  rapidity  with 


which  he  followed  up  the  pursuit  of  a  beaten  foe.  At  the  1803< 
head  of  a  chosen  band  of  light-armed  British  and  native 
dragoons,  he  fairly  ran  down  Holkar  and  the  Mahratta 
horse  on  their  own  territory.  He  did  not,  like  former 
generals,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  make  the 
discipline  of  European  foot  withstand  the  assaults  of 
Asiatic  horse  ;  he  combated  Asia  with  her  own  weapons, 
and  defeated  her  with  the  sword  and  the  lance,  on  her 
own  waterless  plains.  Generous,  affable,  considerate  in 
private,  he  was  alike  beloved  by  his  officers  and  adored 
by  his  men  ;  and  nothing  but  his  sudden  death  in  Febru- 
ary 1808,  before  the  Peninsular  contest  began,  prevented 
him  from  leaving  a  name  immortal  in  European,  as  he 
had  already  done  in  Asiatic  annals. 

The  campaign  which  followed,  though  it  lasted  only 
five  months,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  British  Lord  wei- 
annals,  and  conducted  our  Eastern  empire,  by  an  uninter-  of  opera-  " 
rupted  series  of  victories,  to  the  proud  pre-eminence  1C 
which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  The  instructions 
to  General  Lake,  dictated  by  that  clear  perception  of 
the  vital  point  of  attack  which,  as  much  as  his  admir- 
able foresight,  characterised  all  Marquess  Wellesley's 
combinations,  were  to  concentrate  all  his  efforts,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  destruction  of  M.  Perron's  formid- 
able force  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  ;  next  to  get  pos- 
session of  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  the  person  of  Shah 
Aulum,  the  Mogul  emperor  ;  and,  finally,  to  form  alliances 
with  the  Rajpoots  and  other  native  powers  beyond  the 
Jumna,  so  as  to  exclude  Scindiah  from  the  northern  parts 
of  India.  General  Wellesley  was  directed  to  move 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  l  Auber,  a. 

301    30.5 

Berar,  on  the  Nizam's  frontier,  and  distract  their  atten- 


tion  by  vigorous  operations,  while  decisive  blows  were  sio^is.' 
struck  by  General  Lake  at  the  centre  of  their  power.1 
Subsidiary  operations  at  the  same  time  were  to  be  con- 
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CHAP,    ducted   by  Colonel  Campbell   against   the   province   of 
Cuttack,  and  the  city  of  Juggernaut,  with  the  view  of 


1803.     adding   that   important   district,   the  link  between  the 
Bengal  and  Madras  provinces,  to  the  British  dominions. 

General  Lake's  army  commenced  its  march  from  the 
ceded  provinces  of  Cawnpore  on  the  7th  August,  and  on 
forc™na«<i    the  28th,  as  he  drew  near  to  Perron's  force,  he  received  a 
Auighur.of  letter  from  that  officer,  proposing  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  he  himself  and  the  troops   under  his 
command  might  remain  neutral  in  the  contest  which  was 
approaching  ;  but  the  terms  proposed  were  deemed  inad- 
missible, and  the  flag  of  truce  returned  without  effecting 
any  arrangement.    On  the  day  following,  the  English  came 
up  with  the  whole  of  Perron's  force,  drawn  up  in  a  strong 
position,  covering  the  important  fort  of  Allighur.     They 
Aug.  29.     were  immediately  attacked  by  the  British  army  with  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  after  a  short  resistance  put  to  flight. 
The  fortress  of  Allighur  was  next  besieged  ;  and,  as  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  its  fortifications,  armed  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  guns,  rendered  operations  in  form 
a  very  tedious  undertaking,  General  Lake,  after  a  few 
Sept.  4.      days'  cannonading,  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous  attempt 
of  an  escalade.     The  ditch,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
was  large  enough  to  float  a  seventy-four,  and  the  garrison, 
four  thousand  strong,  both  disciplined  and  resolute  ;  but 
i  Lonl        all  these  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  determined 
Do»p'88ent  gauntry   °f  *nc  storming  party,  headed  by  the   7Gth 
4,1803.      regiment,    led   by   Colonel    Monson.       After   a   bloody 

AVcl.  Desp.  i  •         i  •  i 

i».  291,  2U4.  struggle,    an   hour   in   duration,  the  gates  were    blown 

Aubcr,  ii.  ,         ^   .   .  ,  , 

306.  open,  and  the  British  colours  hoisted  on  the  walls  of 
the  fortress.1 

Brilliant   as  was   this   opening   of  the   campaign,   it 

BatthTof  was  speedily  succeeded  by  other  successes  still  more 
important.  Advancing  rapidly  towards  Delhi,  General 
Lake  was  met  by  General  Perron,  who  entered  into  a 
separate  negotiation,  and  soon  passed  through  the  British 
camp  on  his  way  to  embark  for  France,  with  the  large 
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fortune  which  he  had  made  in  the  Mahratta  service.  CHAP. 
But  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French  XLIX- 
subsidiary  force  by  M.  Louis,  who,  instead  of  showing  1803- 

J-  -L-  J    ^  j  Sept-  11. 

any  disposition  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  advanced 
in  great  force,  and  with  a  most  formidable  train  of 
artillery.  The  British  army,  after  a  fatiguing  march 
of  eighteen  miles,  on  the  llth  of  September  found  the 
enemy,  twenty  thousand  strong,  including  sixteen  thousand 
disciplined  in  the  European  method,  with  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  posted  on  a  strong  ridge  which  covered 
the  approaches  to  the  city  of  DELHI.  The  troops  which 
General  Lake  had  at  his  immediate  disposal,  as  the 
whole  of  the  army  had  not  come  up,  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand  men ;  but  with  this  handful  of  heroes  he 
did  not  hesitate  instantly  to  advance  to  the  attack. 
When  the  men  came  within  range,  they  were  received 
by  a  tremendous  fire,  first  of  round  and  chain  shot, 
and  afterwards  of  grape  and  musketry.  Advancing, 
however,  without  flinching,  through  the  dreadful  storm, 
the  British  waited  till  the  order  was  given,  at  the  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards,  to  fire  ;  and  then,  after  pouring  in  a 
close  and  well-directed  volley,  rushed  forward  with  the 
bayonet,  and  in  a  few  minutes  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  guns  and  from  the  field  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Sixty-eight  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  thirty-seven  tum- 
brils, and  eleven  standards  were  taken ;  but  such  was 
the  severity  of  the  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed 
during  their  rapid  advance,  that  in  that  short  time  four 

hundred  of  the  British  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  ^i?*:  12 

.  .  anc'  I«H 

and  it  was  to  the  steady  intrepidity  of  the  76th  regiment  18°3-  .^ei. 

that  General  Lake  mainly  ascribed  the  glorious  result  of  308,313.' 
the  battle.1'' 

*  The  following  passage  in  Lord  Lake's  private  despatch  to  Lord  Wellesley 
on  this  occasion,  contains  a  remark  of  permanent  interest,  more  especially  in  Lord  Lake's 
anticipation  of  the  future  progress  of  events  in  the  Indian  peninsula : — "  I  ^""on&e 
cannot  avoid  saying,  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  necessity  of 
foreign  foe  coming  into  this  country,  without  a  very  great  addition  of  force  in  J^"™^111 
Europeans  the  consequences  will  be  fatal ;  as  there  ought  always  to  be  at  least  India. 
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CHAP.        The  immediate  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the 
XLIX-    capture  of  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ilindostan,  and 
1803-     seat  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  which  was  taken  possession 
Alliance      of  without  resistance  on  the  following  day,  and  the  libera- 
Moguiem.  tion  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum  from  the  degrading 
Bu^endwlf  servitude  in  wliich   he  had  long  been  retained  by  the 
chiefgrench  Mahratta  and  French  authorities.     The  English  general 
Sept.  16.     Wa8  received  by  the  descendant  of  Timour,  seated  on  his 
throne  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  empire.     Experience  in  the  end  proved  that  he 
had  made  a  most  beneficial  change  for  his  own  interest ; 
for  if  the  original  Tartar   conqueror  would   have   had 
much  to  regret  in  the  deprivation  of  real  power  with 
which  the  change  in   his  circumstances  was   attended, 
his  enfeebled  successor  found  much  to  envy  in  the  perfect 
security  and  unbounded  luxury  which  he  enjoyed  under 
the  liberal  protection  of  his  generous  allies.     The  British 
power  derived  great  moral  influence  and  consideration 
from   this   auspicious   alliance ;   and  the   name   of  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi  proved  of  more  service  in  the  end 
than  ever  his  arms  could  have  been.     But  an  event  of 
more  immediate  importance  to  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign soon  after  occurred.      M.   Louis,   and  five  other 
chiefs  of  the  French  subsidiary  force,  despairing  of  their 
cause,  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  British,  and  were 
i  wd.Dcsp.  marched  off  to  Calcutta ;    while  the  remainder  of  the 
sib.   '    c'  troops  under  their  orders,  in  a  great  degree  destitute 
of  leaders,  retired,  though  in  good  order,  towards  Agra.1 

one  European  battalion  to  four  native  ones :  this  I  think  necessary.  I  have 
Been  a  great  deal  of  these  people  lately,  and  am  quite  convinced  that,  without 
Kiwfs  troops,  very  little  is  to  be  expected :  in  short,  the  infantry  of  this  firmy,  as 
well  as  cavalry,  should  be  remodelled." — Confidential  Despatch,  tfept.  12,  1803. 
—  Well.  Desp.  iii.  312.  This  wise  advice  has  been  since  entirely  thrown  away  ; 
because  the  English  government  have  not  since  ventured,  in  the  face  of  popular 
clamour,  for  reduction  and  retrenchment,  to  keep  up  the  British  troops  in 
India  at  their  former  level,  far  less  to  augment  them  to  double  their  amount, 
as  they  should  have  been,  to  preserve  the  proper  balance  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  native  forces.  It  was  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  that 
Napoleon,  gifted  with  the  sagacity  which  amounts  to  prescience,  formed  his 
designs  for  the  fortifications  of  Para ;  and  it  was  immediately  after  the  battle 
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Thither  they  were  speedily  followed  by  General  Lake    CHAP. 

with  the  British  army ;  and,  on  the  1  Oth  October,  a  gene-  1 

ral  attack  was  made  on  their  strong  positions,  intersected     1803' 
by  ravines,  covering  the  city  from  the  south.     The  gallant  Battle  and 
sepoy  troops,  emulating  the  conduct  of  their  European  oct.°io.gra 
brethren  in  arms,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Gerard,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  drove  the  enemy 
in  the  finest  style  from  the  rugged  ground  which  they 
occupied,  and  pursuing  their  advantages  hotly,  ascended 
the  glacis,  and  gained  possession  of  the  outworks,  though 
not  without  sustaining  a  heavy  loss.    Two  days  afterwards,  Oct.  13. 
two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  came  over  and 
entered  the  British  service ;  and  the  breaching  batteries 
having  been  completed,  and  the  fire  opened  with  great  Oct.  17. 
effect  on  the  ramparts,  the  garrison,  six  thousand  strong, 
soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion.     By  this  decisive 
blow,  the  last  stronghold  and  great  arsenal  of  the  enemy 
fell  into  our  hands.     The  stores  captured  were  immense  : 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  cannon 
were  taken,  with  all  their  equipments  and  ammunition ; 
while  the  discipline  observed  by  the  troops  in  the  midst 
of  their  triumphs  was  so  extraordinary,  and  afforded  such  Cake's 
a  contrast  to  the  license  and  devastation  usually  attend-  ^Oes^o  ^ 
ant  on  military  success  in  Hindostan,  that  it  contributed,  $  i^3- 

J  ...  Wel.  Desp, 

even  more  than  their  astonishing  victories,  to  the  belief  >»•  393, 4o«, 

•  111        111          •        an<*  App. 
that  they  were,  and  the  wish  that  they  should  continue  670. 

to  be,  invincible.1  * 

This  early  and  unparalleled  series  of  successes  secured 

of  Delhi  that  Lord  Lake  impressed  upon  government  the  necessity  of  a  great 
augmentation  in  the  European  forces  in  India.  The  future  to  the  one  has 
passed ;  and  Napoleon,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  fell,  because  dread  of 
offending  the  Parisian  populace  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  execution 
what  he  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  salvation  of  their  independence.  The  future 
to  us  is  still  to  come,  thoxigh  the  prospect  is  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  sinister 
omens  may  already  be  discerned  in  the  heavens ;  but  posterity  will  be  able 
to  judge  whether  the  British  empire  is  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
stability  is  to  be  given  to  our  power  by  concessions  to  popular  and  ignorant 
clamour,  which  have  proved  fatal  to  the  greatest  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us. 

*  "  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  (Delhi),  who  for  a  time  fled,  perceiving 
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the  submission  or  alliance  of  all  the  native  potentates  in 
the  north  of  Hindostan  ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
concluded  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtporc,  and  another  with 
Runjeet  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  the  strength  of  whose 
military  power  was  afterwards  so  seriously  experienced 
in  the  Punjaub  ;  in  consequence  of  which  fifteen  hundred 
of  the  latter's  horse  joined  the  British  camp.  Meanwhile^ 
however,  Scindiah  moved  up  fourteen  battalions  of  his 
best  regular  infantry  from  the  Deccan  by  forced  marches 
into  the  northern  provinces  ;  and  these  troops,  having 
joined  some  regiments  which  had  escaped  from  the  wreck 
of  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  received  an  ample  supply  of 
artillery,  formed  a  formidable  force,  which  it  was  of  the 
last  importance  to  destroy  before  its  numbers  were  still 
further  augmented  by  additions  from  other  quarters. 
Leaving  behind  him,  therefore,  his  artillery,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  infantry,  General  Lake  set  out  with 
the  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  by  forced  marches,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  After  several  fatiguing  days'  journey, 
he  reached  the  spot  they  had  quitted  the  day  before,  and 
received  intelligence  that  they  were  not  more  than  forty 
miles  from  the  British  camp.  Setting  out  at  midnight, 
he  accomplished  that  distance  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  about  noon,  on  the 
1st  November,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  sixteen  thou- 
sand strong,  with  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  advantageously 
posted  with  their  right  upon  a  rivulet,  which  required  to 
be  crossed  before  their  position  was  reached,  and  their 

that  no  ravages  had  been  committed  by  the  troops,  returned  to  their  habita- 
tions last  night.  I  am  informed  from  all  quarters  that  the-  inhabitants  beheld 
with  astonishment  this  proof  of  the  discipline  and  good  conduct  of  the  army, 
and  declare  that  hitherto  it  has  been  unknown  in  Hindostan,  that  a  victorious 
army  should  pass  through  a  country,  without  destroying  by  fire,  and  commit- 
ting every  excess  the  most  injurious  to  the  inhabitants;  but  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  regularity  observed  by  us,  our  approach  is  a  blessing,  instead  of  bring- 
ing with  it,  as  they  at  first  feared,  all  the  horrors  of  war,  attended  by  rapine 
and  murder;  that  their  cattle  remain  in  the  fields  without  being  molested,  and 
the  inhabitants  in  their  houses  receive  every  protection." — LOUD  LAKE  to 
LORD  WELLESLEY,  Id  Oct.  1803—  Well.  De*[>.  iii.  420,  427. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  Lord  Lake  reiterates  his  observation  of  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  having  a  large  proportion  of  British  troops  to  achieve  success 
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left  resting  on  the  village  of  LASWAREE.    The  dust,  which    CHAP. 
obscured  all  the  ground  in  advance  of  the  enemy  as  soon 


as  the  rivulet  was  crossed,  prevented  the  English  general       303* 
from  seeing  the  extent  of  the  formidable  array  of  guns 
which  protected  their  front ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  he  resolved  upon 
an  immediate  assault  with  the  cavalry  alone,  before  any 
part  of  the  infantry  had  come  up.    The  attack  was  made, 
and  at  first  with  brilliant  success.    Wearied  as  they  were, 
the  British  and  native  cavalry  forced  the  enemy's  line  at 
several  points,  penetrated  into  the  village,  and  even  carried 
a  part  of  the  artillery ;  but  being  unsupported  by  infantry 
and  cannon,  these  gallant  horsemen  could  make  no  reply 
to  the  severe  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  with  which  3  Lord 
they  were  assailed  ;  the  taken  guns  could  not  be  with-  p^e8Nov 
drawn  for  want  of  bullocks,  and,  after  sustaining  a  severe  ?^.18^ 
loss,  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  ground  they  had  m.  441, 442. 
gained,  and  retire  to  a  short  distance  from  the  field.1 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  but  yet  fearful  of  the  onset 
of  the  British  infantry  when  it  came  up,  the  enemy  sent  to  Desperate 
say,  that  if  certain  terms  were  allowed  them,  they  would  ensued. '" 
deliver  up  their  guns.     General  Lake,  being  doubtful  of 
the  issue  of  a  second  attack,  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and 
gave  them  an  hour  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  which,  however, 
they  took  no  steps  to  do.    During  this  interval  he  formed 
his  little  army,  consisting  of  the  76th  regiment  and  seven 
weak  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  a  few  galloper  guns,  and 
three  regiments  of  British  and  five  of  native  cavalry  —  in 

in  India.  "  The  Sepoys,"  says  he,  "  have  behaved  excessively  well ;  but  from 
my  observations  on  this  day,  as  well  as  every  other,  it  is  impossible  to  do  great 
things  in  a  gallant  and  quick  style  without  Europeans  ;  therefore,  if  they  do 
not  in  England  think  it  necessary  to  send  British  troops  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three  sepoy  regiments,  which  is,  in  fact,  as  one  to  six  in  actual  numbers, 
from  the  superior  strength  of  the  native  battalions,  they  will  stand  a  good  chance 
of  losing  their  possessions  in  India,  if  a  French  force  once  get  a  footing  in 
India.  You  may  perceive,  from  the  loss  of  European  officers  in  sepoy  regi- 
ments, how  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  expose  themselves  ;  in  fact,  everything 
has  been  done  by  the  example  and  exertions  of  the  officers,  without  which  we 
had  not  been  where  we  are." — LORD  LAKE  to  LORD  WELLESLEY,  Oct.  10,  1803 
— Well  Desp.  iii.  b96. 
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CHAP,    all,  four  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
'    dred  horse — into  two  columns,  and  when  the  time  allowed 


1803-  had  expired,  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  76th  regiment 
headed  the  array,  and  was  directed  to  move  against  the 
enemy's  flank,  and  assault  the  village  of  Laswaree ;  the 
second  column  of  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry  were  to 
support  the  onset  of  the  first,  and  take  advantage  of  any 
confusion  which  might  appear  in  the  hostile  line.  With 
an  undaunted  step,  the  76th,  with  General  Lake  and  all 
his  staff  at  their  head,  advanced  against  the  terrible  line 
of  cannon  which  was  planted  along  the  enemy's  front :  so 
admirable  was  their  steadiness  that  a  staff  officer  observed 
at  the  moment,  as  they  approached  the  fire,  that  an  arrow 
discharged  at  one  end  of  the  line  would  go  through  half 
the  feathers  of  the  regiment.*  No  sooner,  however,  were 
they  arrived  within  range  of  canister-shot  than  they  were 
received  by  so  tremendous  a  fire,  that  in  a  few  minutes  a 
third  of  their  number  were  struck  down  ;  and  at  this 
awful  moment  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  bore 
down  to  the  charge.  Rapidly,  however,  the  men  closed 
to  the  centre.  A  close  and  well-directed  volley  from 
!  ^d  this  heroic  regiment  repulsed  the  attack  ;  but  as  they 
Detf8Nov  re^re(i  only  to  a  little  distance,  and  still  preserved  a 
Wei i  DCS  menacing  attitude  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  column, 
iii.435,436.  General  Lake  ordered  them  to  be  charged  by  the  British 
cavalry.1 

This  momentous  duty  was  instantly  and  ably  performed 
Final  vie-    by  the  29th  regiment  of  English  dragoons,  who  by  a  bril- 
EngU»h.  °   liant  charge  overthrew  the  Mahratta  horse,  and,  by  clear- 
ing the  flank  of  the  column  of  infantry,  enabled  the  suc- 
cessive regiments,  as  they  came  up,  to  deploy.    The  whole 
now  moved  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  against  the  enemy's 
batteries,  and,  sustaining  without  flinching  the  continued 
and  terrific  fire  of  his  artillery,  at  length,  by  a  sudden 

*  I  received  thi»  striking  anecdote  from  tho  adjutant-general  of  the  army, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Gerard,  to  whom  the  words  in  the  text  were  addressed  by 
Major  Lake,  the  gallant  son  of  the  coinmander-in-chief. 
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rush,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  guns.     Even  then    CHAP. 

XLI  \. 

the  left  wing  did  not  fly,  but  commenced,  in  admirable 


order,  a  regular  retreat ;  which,  however,  was  ultimately 
changed  into  a  rout  by  the  repeated  and  impetuous  charges 
of  the  British  and  native  horse,  under  Colonel  Vandeleur. 
So  obstinate  was  the  resistance,  so  complete  the  victory, 
that  of  seventeen  regular  battalions  who  had  engaged  in 
the  battle,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  two  thousand 
prisoners,  were  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  all  the  guns — 
seventy  in  number  —  forty-four  colours,  and  the  whole 
ammunition  and  baggage,  taken.  By  this  decisive  over- 
throw, not  only  was  the  power  of  Scindiah  in  the  north- 
ern provinces  completely  broken,  but  the  French  influence 
and  authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  had  sud- 
denly grown  up  to  so  formidable  a  height,  finally  destroyed. 
But  the  success  was  dearly  bought  by  the  British  army  : 
above  eight  hundred  of  that  band  of  heroes  had  fallen,  or 
were  wounded  in  the  fight ;  the  battle  was  the  most  severe 
that  had  yet  been  fought  in  India;  Lord  Lake  avowed,  in 
his  secret  despatches  to  the  governor-general,  that,  if  the  i  Lord 
enemy's  sepoys  had  had  an  adequate  appointment  of^e'8Nov 
French  officers,  the  result  would  have  been  extremely  2>  18o3- 

"Wcl.  Dcsp. 

doubtful,  and  that  the  victory  was  owing  entirely  to  the  111.435,446. 
incomparable  valour  of  the  native  English  troops.1  * 

Successes  of  a  subordinate  kind,  but  nevertheless  mate- 
rial to  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  at  the  same  time  took  conquest  of 
place  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, a  British  force  under  Colonel  Harcourt  broke  up 
from  the  Bengal  frontier,  invaded  the  Cuttack,  and  a 
short  time  after  reached  the  far-famed  city  of  Jmrger-  ^ept<,A' 

J  fco         Oct.  10. 

naut.     Heavy  rains  for  some  weeks  afterwards  prevented  Oct.  14. 

J  r  1Wel.  Desp. 

further  operations  j1  but  in  the  end  of  the  month  they  111.432,433. 
again  advanced,  and  occupied  without  resistance  the  town 

*  "  The  action  of  yesterday  has  convinced  me  how  impossible  it  is  to  do 
anything  without  British  troops  ;  and  of  them  there  ought  to  be  a  very  great 
proportion.  The  returns  of  yesterday  will,  I  fear,  prove  the  necessity  of  what 
I  say  too  fully." — LORD  LAKE  to  LORD  WELLESLEY,  Secret  Despatch,  2d  Nov. 
1803— Well.  Desp.  iii.  446. 
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CHAP,    of  Cuttack,  and  some  days  afterwards  stormed  the  citadel ; 

YI  TV 

and  this  rich  and  highly  important  province  was  perma- 


1803.     nentlj  added  to  the  British  dominions. 

While  this  succession  of  victories  was  establishing  the 

Operations  British  power  in  the  north  of  India,  triumphs  of  an  equally 

can  solder    brilliant  kind  signalised  their  efforts  in  the  western  pro- 

mSey.  vinces.  Operations  commenced  in  the  Deccan  with  the 
invasion  of  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  by  Gen- 
eral Wellesley,  at  the  head  of  one  army,  and  by  Colonel 

Aug.  s.  Stevenson  with  another,  on  the  8th  August.*  On  the 
following  day  Wellesley  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  a  strong  fortress  defended  by  lofty  walls  of 
masonry,  supported  by  towers.  He  at  once  directed  an 
escalade,  which  was  bravely  executed,  and  proved  suc- 

Aug.  10.  cessful  without  any  very  serious  loss.  Batteries  were 
immediately  erected  against  the  citadel,  and  it  surren- 

Aug.  12.  dered  at  discretion  in  two  days.  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  now  advanced  towards  the  invader,  who  soon 

Aug.  20.  after  took  possession,  without  resistance,  of  the  noble 
city  of  Aurungabad.  Scindiah,  upon  that,  moved  as  if  to 
threaten  Hyderabad  ;  but  General  Wellesley,  by  march- 
ing eastward  along  the  banks  of  the  Godavcry,  effectually 
frustrated  his  design,  and,  at  the  same  time,  covered  the 
advance  of  two  important  convoys.  Jalna,  an  important 

Sept.  2.  fort  on  the  frontier  of  the  Mahratta  territory,  was  soon 
after  carried  by  Colonel  Stevenson  ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
he  surprised  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  enemy  by  a 
nocturnal  attack,  and  routed  them  with  very  heavy  loss  ; 

Aug.  29.  while,  on  the  side  of  Bombay,  the  fortress  of  Baroach  was 
carried  by  storm  by  Colonel  Woodington.  But  more  de- 
cisive events  were  approaching.  The  confederate  chicf- 


*  Wellesley's  army  consisted  of  the  74th  and  78th  British  infantry, 
strong;  five  sepoy  battalions,  /563I  ;  one  regiment  of  British  dragoons  (the 
19th),  384  ;  and  three  of  native  hoi-semen,  1347.—  Total,  8903  sabres  and  bayo- 
nets, besides  2400  Mysore  and  about  3000  Mahratta  horse. 

Stevenson's  force  was  comix  >sed  of  the  sulwidiary  army  maintained  in  the 
Nizam's  territories,  and  amounted  to  7920  men.  —  See  WKLLKSLKY'S  Despatches, 
iii.  372. 
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tains,  who  hitherto  had  merely  hovered  round  the  British   CHAP. 

XLIX 

troops  with  clouds  of  horse  followed  by  a  few  thousand 


irregular  foot,  were  now  joined  by  the  flower  of  their 
forces  ;  sixteen  battalions  of  Scindiah's  regular  infantry, 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  under  French  officers,  entered  I2^m^\  '• 
their  camp,  and  they  exhibited  an  imposing  array  of  fifty  »'!  370! 
thousand  men,  of  whom  thirty  thousand  were  horse,  with  55, 56. ' 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.1 

This  formidable  concentration  of  force  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  combined  operations  by  the  British  generals ;  Movements 
and,  with  a  view  to  these,  a  conference  took  place  between  th" battle  of 
them  on  the  21st  September.  It  was  then  agreed  thatAssayc" 
a  joint  attack  should  be  made  on  the  enemy,  who  were 
about  a  day  and  a  half  s  journey  off,  and  reported  to  be 
encamped  at  Bokerdun.  The  two  generals  separated  on 
the  day  following,  and  advanced  by  different  routes —  sept.  22. 
Colonel  Stevenson  by  the  western,  General  AVellesley  by 
the  eastern  road,  having  a  range  of  hills  between  them. 
The  motive  for  this  separation,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  a  sufficient  one  for  a  division  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  so  great  a  force,  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 
forward  the  united  army  through  the  narrow  defiles  by 
which  both  roads  passed,  and  the  chance  that,  if  the  two 
divisions  moved  by  one  line,  the  enemy  would  retire  by 
another,  and  the  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
be  lost.  In  moving  forward  thus  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  two  corps  were  not  more  than  twelve  miles  asunder ; 
but  the  intervening  hills  rendered  any  mutual  support 
impossible.  In  presence  of  an  able  and  enterprising 
enemy,  their  position  offered  the  same  advantages  which 
the  division  of  the  Austrian  army  by  the  lake  of  Garda 
presented  to  the  blows  of  Napoleon.*  Upon  arriving  aG}urv 


rw.  i. 


within  five  miles  of  the  enemy,  General  Wellesley  received  IJj^JJ1'! 
intelligence  that  their  horse  had  retreated,  and  that  the£7>68-.Wel- 

Desp.  in. 

infantry  alone  remained,  exposed  to  the  chance  of  defeat  37-'. 
if  quickly  assailed.2     As  the  chief  strength  of  the  Mah- 

*  Ante,  Chap.  xx.  §  103. 
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CHAP,    rattas  lay  in  their  cavalry,  the  English  general  resolved 
upon  an  immediate  attack,  and  despatched  orders  to  Col- 


i03-     onel  Stevenson  to  co-operate  in  the  proposed  enterprise. 

When  he  arrived,  however,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  he 
Danger  of  found  their  whole  army,  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  an 
immense  artillery,  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position,  with 
the  river  Kaitna,  which  could  be  crossed  only  by  a  single 
ford,  flowing  along  their  front.  The  sight  was  enough  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart  :  thirty  thousand  horse,  in  one 
magnificent  mass,  crowded  the  right  ;  a  dense  array  of 
infantry,  including  seventeen  regular  battalions,  power- 
fully supported  by  artillery,  formed  the  centre  and  left ; 
the  gunners  were  beside  their  pieces,  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  in  front  of  the  line,  stood  ready  to  vomit  forth 
death  upon  the  assailants.  Wellington  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, impressed  but  not  daunted  by  the  sight.  His  whole 
force,  as  Colonel  Stevenson  had  not  come  up,  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  twelve 

1  Gen.  Wei-  ,,,  i  rr-        •  •  T»    •    •   i 

lesiey's  hundred  were  cavalry  :  the  effective  native  .British  were 
i,  i!u)3,  ami  not  above  sixteen  hundred  ;  and  he  had  only  seventeen 
S&.  2\yei.  pieces  of  cannon.*  But,  feeling  at  once  that  a  retreat  in 
372pGurw  presence  of  so  prodigious  a  force  of  cavalry  was  impos- 
i.  386, 401.  sibic  and  that  the  most  audacious  course  was,  in  such 

Hcnerer,  i. 

67,58.       circumstances,  the  most  prudent,  he  ordered  an  imme- 
diate attack.1 

Wellington  wisely  determined  to  direct  his  attack  against 
the  Mahratta  left,  as  the  infantry,  which  was  there  crowded 

*  The  numbers  actually  under  fire  were  4520 — viz.  : 

Infantry.— HM.  74th,  570  ;  H.M.  78th,  600;  European  artillery,  150.— 
Total  European  infantry,  1320.  Four  sepoy  battalions,  about  500  each,  2000. — 
Total  bayonets,  3320. 

Cavalry. — H.M.  19th  L.  Dragoons,  350;  three  native  regiments,  850. — Total 
sabres,  1200. 

Guns  brought  into  action,  14. 

To  these  must  be  added  one  sepoy  battalion  left  in  the  camp,  600  ;  and 
100  men  from  each  regiment  left  as  a  baggage-guard,  about  700. — Total  out  of 
fire,  1300. — Grand  total  of  Wellesley's  column,  5820,  besides  the  Mahratta 
and  Mysore  horee,  who  were  nearly  useless. 

For  these  interesting  details,  derived  from  official  sources,  I  am  indebted  to 
my  esteemed  friend  Mr  Montgomery  Martin. 
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together,  presented  less  formidable  obstacles  than  the  im-    CHAP. 
mense  mass  of  horse  which  glittered  on  the  right.     With 


1803. 
62. 


this  view,  the  British  troops  were  moved  off  to  their  own 
right :  the  lateral  movement  being  covered  by  the  cavalry  Battle  of 

.  Assaye 

and  the  Mysore  horse  ;  and  the  whole  crossed  the  Kaitna  sept.  23. 
at  the  ford,  and  immediately  formed  in  two  lines,  with  the 
cavalry  in  reserve,  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left.  The  con- 
federates upon  this  altered  their  front,  and,  instead  of 
remaining  parallel  to  the  Kaitna,  formed  a  diagonal  line 
across  the  plain  from  that  river  to  the  village  of  ASSAYE, 
on  the  Juah  ravine.  The  guns  were  disposed  along  the 
whole  front,  and  presented  one  immense  battery,  formid- 
able alike  by  its  numbers  and  the  weight  of  its  metal. 
With  the  pickets  and  whole  74th  in  front  on  the  right, 
and  the  78th  on  the  left,  the  British  line  marched  swiftly 
forward  to  the  attack ;  but,  when  they  came  within  range, 
their  guns  were  almost  immediately  dismounted  by  the 
superior  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  Nothing,  however, 
could  arrest  the  steady  advance  of  the  pickets  and  74th 
regiment,  who  moved  direct  upon  Assaye  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity.  But  as  they  approached  the  enemy,  and  got 
within  reach  of  their  grape-shot,  the  execution  became 
so  severe  that  frightful  chasms  were  soon  made  in  their  i  weiies 
ranks,  and  a  large  body  of  Mahratta  horse,  which  had  J^gjf 
got  round  the  village  unperceived,  taking  advantage  of  £?^°-. 
the  openings  thus  made,  dashed  through  with  fearful  401>  an(i 

.  Mem.  ibid, 

effect,   and  a  forest  of  uplifted  sabres  was  seen  in  the  i.  391, 394 
centre  of  the  British  line.1* 

*  The  extraordinary  loss  sustained  by  the  74th  on  this  occasion  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  officer  who  led  the  pickets  not  having  followed  out  Wellington's 
instructions,  which  were  to  make  the  attack  on  Assaye  by  a  circuitous  sweep, 
which  would  have  kept  the  men  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  out  of  the 
reach  of  cannon-shot  ;  instead  of  which,  carried  away  by  a  heroic  courage,  he 
moved  direct  upon  the  village,  over  a  space  swept  like  a  glacis  by  the  cannon 
of  the  enemy.  "  I  lament,"  said  Wellington,  "  the  consequences  of  this  mis- 
take ;  but  I  must  acknowledge,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  to  lead  a  bodv 
into  a  hotter  fire  than  he  did  the  pickets  on  that  day  against  Assaye.  One 
company  of  the  pickets  alone,  consisting  of  one  officer  and  fifty  men,  lost  the 
officer  and  forty-four  rank  and  file." — WELLINGTON'S  Mem.  24th  Sept.  1803  ; 
G0EWOOD,  i.  393,  403. 
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CHAP.        All  seemed  lost ;  but  at  that  critical  moment   "Wel- 
IX'    lington  ordered  up  the  British  and  native  cavalry,  under 


1803.     C0ionei  Maxwell.     On  they  came  at  the  gallop  :  the  gal- 
imminent    lant  19th  dragoons,  headed  by  their  heroic  leader,  bore 
ujSto"    down  upon  the  Mahratta  horse,  now  disordered  by  suc- 
SeSgUsii.  cess>  with  irresistible  force,  and  drove  them  off  the  field 
headlong  into  the  Juah.     The  74th  and  pickets,  relieved 
from  their  assailants,  now  rallied  with  admirable  discip- 
line ;  and  the  second  line  coming  up,  a  great  part  of  the 
guns  which  had  spread  such  havoc  through  the  field  were 
taken.    Still,  however,  the  enemy  held  Assaye  with  a  large 
body  of  infantry  ;  and  the  cannon  placed  around  it  thun- 
dered on  the  attacking  corps  with  terrific  effect.     But  at 
that  important  juncture  Wellington,  having  taken  the  guns 
on  his  left,  assailed  it  with  the  78th  and  a  regiment  of 
native  horse,  with  such  resolution  that  that  important  post 
was  at  length  carried  by  storm.    In  this  desperate  conflict, 
AVellington,  who  led  on  the  gallant  78th  regiment  in  per- 
son, had  a  horse  shot  under  him.     The  enemy  resisted  to 
the  very  last — the  artillerymen  being  bayoneted  at  their 
guns  ;  the  infantry  in  many  places  lying  in  files  on  the 
JGunv.i.    ground,  as  they  had  stood  in  their  ranks.     During  the 
and'swf'    retreat  a  large  body  of  foot-soldiers  collected  together, 
^e66?esp'  an^  f°r  a  sn°rt  time  showed  a  determined  front  ;  but 
tofev  u»sir  *key  were  dispersed  by  a  brilliant  charge  of  Colonel  Max- 
T.  Munro.    well  with  the  unconquerable  1 9th,  in  which  that  gallant 

officer  lost  his  life.1 

C4  Some  of  Scindiah's  gunners,  when  the  flight  was  general, 
Results  of  fell  on  the  earth  and  feigned  to  be  dead,  to  avoid  the 
sabres  of  the  cavalry ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  horsemen 
passed  than  they  started  up,  turned  the  guns  about,  and 
opened  a  destructive  fire  on  the  backs  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  Indignant  at  the  fraud,  the  British  soldiers 
wheeled  about,  again  stormed  the  batteries,  and  bayoneted 
the  treacherous  gunners  at  their  pieces.  At  length  the 
enemy  fled  on  all  sides,  just  as  night  set  in,  leaving  in  the 
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hands  of  the  British  ninety-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and    CHAP. 
almost  all  the  ammunition  and  stores  of  the  army.     The 


Mahrattas  had  two  thousand  men  slain  on  the  field,  and  x  Gg^Vcl. 
six  thousand  wounded  ;   but  the  British  loss  was  very  icsiey's 

_      _  .          _    _  .          .  .  .  .    .  .       J    Desp.  to  Sir 
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severe,  and  the  victor  found  himself  weakened  by  above  T. 
fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  embracing  more  than  401, 403 ; 
a   third   of  the  whole   British   force.1     "  Never/'   says  wei!'f>esp. 
Southey,  "  was  victory  gained  under  so  many  disadvan-  s^lfer,  j. 
tages.     Superior  arms  and  discipline  have  often  provided  60>  61- 
against  as  great  a  numerical  difference,  but  it  would  be 
describing  the  least  part  of  this  day's  glory  to  say  that 
the  number  of  the  enemy  was  as  five  to  one ;  they  had 
disciplined  troops  in  the  field,  under  European  officers, 2  Quarterly 
who  more  than  doubled  the  British  force  ;  they  had  a  225.'  x 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  served  with  fearful 
skill,  and  which  the  British,  without  the  aid  of  artillery, 
twice  won  with  the  bayonet."2* 

After  this  decisive  overthrow,  the  confederates  retired 

65 

twelve  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  passed  operations 
the  night ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the  approach  blui^of 
of  Colonel  Stevenson,  who,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  Assa*ve- 
advancing  against  them,  than  they  fled  headlong  down  the 
Ghauts,  and  reached  the  bottom  in  great  confusion,  with- 
out either  cannon  or  ammunition.     These  losses,  however, 
were  soon  restored,  and  ths  exhausted  state  of  both  corps 
of  the  British  army  rendered  any  effective  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  still  so  immensely  superior  in  cavalry  altogether 
impossible.     Colonel  Stevenson  soon  after  reduced  Assee-  Oct.  21. 
ghur,  an  important  fortress  in  the  Rajah  of  Berar's  domi- 
nions ;  while  Wellington,  by  a  series  of  masterly  man- 
oeuvres, defended  the  territories  of  his  allies,  the  Nizam  and 
the  Soubadar  of  the  Deccan,  and  threw  back  the  clouds 

*  "  Their  fire,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  was  so  heavy,  I  much  doubted 
at  the  time  whether  I  should  be  able  to  prevail  on  the  troops  to  advance  ;  and 
all  agree  that  the  battle  was  the  fiercest  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  India.  Our 
troops  behaved  admirably — the  sopoys  astonished  me." — WELLINGTON  to  MAJOK 
MALCOLM,  October  3,  1803  ;  GURWOOD,  i.  437. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Mahratta  horse  on  their  own  territories.     After 
XT  ix 
—  some  weeks'  marching  and   countermarching,  Scindiah, 


*03'  disgusted  with  a  war  in  which  no  plunder  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  of  which  the  burden  as  well  as  dangers  fell 

NOV.  11.  entirely  on  his  own  dominions,  made  proposals  for  peace. 
An  armistice,  on  certain  terms,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
British  general ;  but  the  conditions  not  having  been 

NOV.  23.  complied  with  bj  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  he  resolved  not  to 
lose  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  determining 
their  indecision,  by  striking  a  decisive  blow  against  their 
united  forces  before  they  were  thoroughly  recovered  from 

NOV.  28.  their  late  defeat.  Having  effected  a  junction  with  Colonel 
Stevenson,  the  whole  moved  against  the  enemy  ;  and  late 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  after  a  fatiguing  march  in  a 
sultry  day,  when  the  Mysore  horse,  which  were  skirmish- 
ing with  the  Mahratta  cavalry  in  front,  cleared  away,  a 
long  line  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  could  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived,  extending  about  five  miles  in  length,  in 
the  plains  in  front  of  AR.GAUM.  Though  the  men  were 
much  exhausted  by  the  heat,  Wellington  deemed  the 
opportunity  too  favourable  to  be  lost  ;  for  he  had  fourteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  six  regiments  of  cavalry — in  all 
about  fourteen  thousand  men — besides  four  thousand 
irregular  horse  ;  and  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand.  Rapidly,  therefore,  the  formation  was  made  : 
the  infantry  in  the  first  line,  with  the  74th  and  78th  on 
the  right,  and  in  advance,  so  as  to  enter  first  into  action  ; 
the  cavalry  in  the  second  line  following  the  first  in 

>  wdiin      echelon ;    the    Mysore   and   Mogul   horse   on   the   left, 

ton's  Desp.  thrown  back,  so  as  rather  to  protect  the  rear  than  enter 

fchirw.  i.        . 

62$,53i.     into  the  fight,  and  opposite  to  the  immense  mass   of 
Mahratta  horse  which  crowded  the  enemy's  right  wing.1 
As  the  British  line  advanced,  the  European  regiments 

RG. 

Battle  of     in  front  on  the  right  were  received  by  a  heavy  fire  from 

NO^S'.     the  batteries  placed  along  the  front  of  the  enemy's  line  ; 

and  shortly  after  they  were  assailed  in  flank  with  the 

utmost  fury  by  a  large  body  of  Persians,  who  engaged  in 
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a  close  conflict,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  British.     After  a    CHAP. 

YT  TY 

fierce  struggle,  however,  the  Asiatic  scimitar  yielded  to  L 

the  European  bayonet,  and  the  assailants  were  almost     1803* 
wholly  destroyed.     Three  battalions  of  sepoys,  who  came 
next  in  the  line,  then  advanced  in  echelon  in  good  order, 
but  no  sooner  came  into  cannon-shot  than  they  disbanded 
and  fled,  though  they  had  advanced  bravely  through  a 
much  heavier  fire  at  Assaye.     Wellington,  however,  was 
at  hand  to  repair  the  confusion.     Rallying  the  fugitives, 
and  advancing  at  their  head  himself,  he  soon  restored  the 
day  :  a  disorderly  charge  of  Scindiah's  horse  on  the  left 
of  the  line  was  repulsed  by  the  steadiness  of  another  bat- 
talion of  the  native  troops  ;  and  the  British  regiments  in 
advance   having   carried  the   principal   batteries   which 
played  upon  their  line,  the  whole  Mahratta  force  went  off 
in  confusion,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  thirty- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  their  ammunition.     Had 
there  been  an  hour  more  of  daylight,  or  the  delay  conse- 
quent on  the  breaking  of  the  sepoy  regiments  not  occurred, 
the  whole  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  destroyed ;  as 
it  was,  the  pursuit  was  actively  continued  for  many  miles 
by  the  British  cavalry,  by  moonlight,  and  all  their  ele- 
phants and  baggage  taken.     But  the  singular  failure  of 
the  three  native  regiments,  albeit  veteran  soldiers  who  had 
formerly  distinguished  themselves,  demonstrates  the  neces-  x  Well;n_ 
sity  of  a  large  proportion  of  European  to  native  troops  in  t,™^0  Major 
all   Indian   campaigns ;  for   we   have   the   authority  of  2,  isos. 
Wellington  for  the  assertion,  that  if  he  had  not  been  at  529, 534. 
hand  to  repair  the  disorder,  the  day  would  have  been  lost.1 
On  the  very  day  after  the  battle,  Wellington  marched 
to  invest  Gawilghur.     This  celebrated  fortress  is  situated  siege  and 
in  a  range  of  mountains  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers  GawUghur. 
Poorna  and  Taptee,  and  stands  on  a  lofty  pile  of  rocky 
eminences,  surrounded  by  a  triple  circuit  of  walls,  rising 
from  the  edge  of  inaccessible  precipices.     The  entrances 
are  by  three  narrow  and  steep  paths,  winding  for  a  long 
ascent  through  the  cross-fire  of  batteries,  and  intersected 
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CHAP,    at  various  points  by  strong  iron  gates.     Wellington  re- 
solved to  attack  it  on  the  northern  front,  where  the  ground 


1803.     js  comparatively  level,  though  to  reach  that  quarter  re- 
quired a  circuit  of  thirty  miles,  over  rugged  intervening 
mountains.'*     Thither  the  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  were 
dragged,  over  heights  hitherto  deemed  impassable  for  all 
DOC.  13.     but  foot-soldiers,  and  at  length  a  sufficient  number  of 
cannon  were  placed  in  the  trenches  on  that  side  to  com- 
mence battering.     With  such  vigour  was  the  fire  sustained, 
that  by  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  breach  in  the  outer 
Dec.  15.     wall  was  declared  practicable.     Arrangements  were  im- 
mediately made  for  the  storm,  which  were  carried  into 
execution  on  the  following  morning,  with  the  most  perfect 
success.     The  troops  on  the  north  side,  headed  by  the 
flank  companies  of  the  9  4th  regiment,  mounted  the  breach 
with  irresistible  vigour,  while  a  false  attack  on  the  south 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.     The  outer  wall 
was  stormed  through  the  breach,  the  inner  surmounted  by 
um'^Def)   esca-la(le  5  and  at  the  moment  when  the  fugitive  garrison 
1803  *c'  w  were  attempting  to  escape  by  the  southern  ports,  they 
i.  550, 554. 'were  met  by  the  victorious  British,  who,  in  that  quarter 
also,  had  made  their  way  in,  and  all  made  prisoners.1 

The  capture  of  this  stronghold,  deemed  over  all  India 

These  dis-    impregnable,  following  such  a  train  of  disasters,  at  length 

pel  the  <xm-  broke  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Mahratta  princes.     Nego- 

iuefor    °  tiations  in  real  earnest  were  now  resumed,  and  a  treaty 

d*  l  *  was  concluded  two  clays  afterwards  between  Wellington 

Dec.  17.     an(j  the   Rajah  of  Berar.     By  this  pacification  it  was 

stipulated  that  the  Rajah  should  cede  to  the  Company 

all  the  territories  which  he  had  possessed  in  the  Deccan, 

the  province   of  Cuttack,   and   various  districts  to  the 

south  of  the  hills  of  Gawilghur.     While  by  a  subsequent 

Dec.  so.     treaty  with  Scindiah,   all   his   territories  in   the  Doab, 

between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  ;  the  fortresses  of 

*  Stevenson's  force  was  to  conduct  the  real  attack  against  the  north  front — 
Wcllesley's  own  division  to  make  a  falsir  one  against  thu  southern  front.  The 
94th  British  regiment  was  attached  to  Stevenson. 
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Baroach  and  Ahmednuggur,  with  their  circumjacent  terri-   CHAP. 
torj  ;  the  whole  district  below  the  Adjuntee  hills  and 


the  Godavery  river,  were  made  over  to  the  Company.    By 
these  glorious  treaties,  territories  containing  thirty-two 
thousand  square  miles,  and  yielding,  even  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  Mahratta  rule,  nearly  three  millions 
sterling  a-year  of  revenue,  including  Delhi,  the  ancient  i  Sce  the 
capital  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  Agra,  Gwalior,  and  many  Jruerawie- in 
other  fortresses,  were  acquired  by  the  British  government,  f;J^J;r 
and  their  influence  was  rendered  paramount  through  the  i.  223, 32</. 
whole  north  of  Hindostan.1  * 

The  termination  of  the  Mahratta  war,  though  it  estab- 
lished the  political  supremacy  of  the  British  in  India,  Pecuniary 
and  spread  the  fame  of  their  valour  over  all  Asia,  yet  mentTo? the 
left  the  government  involved  in  considerable  difficulties.  jjS 
The  expenses  of  moving  such  large  bodies  of  men  to  such 
immense  distances  was  very  great ;  and  as  the  English, 
reversing  the  usual  principles  of  Indian  warfare,  uni- 
formly paid  for  everything  which  they  required,  their 
march,  though  hailed  with  blessings  by  the  natives  of 
the  conquered  provinces,  proved  extremely  burdensome 
to  the  Company's  treasury.  The  dangers  of  the  war  had 
been  strongly  felt  in  India,  and  seriously  exaggerated 
in  the  mother  country.  The  Company's  stock  had  fallen 
in  consequence,  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
from  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  ; 
no  less  than  £1,700,000  in  specie  had  been  remitted 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  course  of  the  year  : 
and,  large  as  this  sum  was,  it  was  exceeded  by  the  wants 

*  By  these  treaties  certain  districts  were  to  be  ceded  by  the  Mahratta  chiefs 
to  the  Nizam.  His  minister,  Mohiput  Ram,  was  most  anxious  to  secure 
information  as  to  what  particular  countries  or  districts  were  likely  to  be  ceded, 
and  at  a  secret  conference,  offered  Wellington  ten  lacs  of  rupees  (£100,000)  to 
obtain  it.  "Can  you  keep  a  secret?"  asked  the  English  general. — "Yes," 
replied  Mohiput  Ram. — "  So  can  I,"  answered  the  general.  So  universal  is 
corruption  at  the  native  courts,  that  they  have  no  conception  that  any  func- 
tionary, how  high  soever,  is  above  it.  The  conquests  of  the  English  were 
mainly  ascribed  by  them  to  the  incorruptible  integrity  of  their  officers,  both 
civil  and  military,  and  the  fidelity  to  engagements  of  their  government. — 
J  ii.  325. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Indian  treasury.     Mercantile  men,  unacquainted 
XLIX*    with  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  who  estimated 


1803-  the  propriety  of  all  measures  by  their  effect  upon  the 
value  of  their  stock,  or  the  amount  of  their  dividends, 
and  were  incapable  of  appreciating  the  present  sacrifices 
requisite  to  produce  ultimate  security  to  so  vast  a  domi- 
nion, murmured  loudly  at  these  effects  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
administration  ;  and  the  opinion  became  general  in  Great 
Britain,  that  his  inordinate  ambition  had  involved  us 
in  endless  contests,  which  would  ultimately  prove  fatal 
to  our  empire  in  the  East.  So  vexatious  were  the  re- 
strictions with  which  his  administration  was  surrounded, 
and  so  disproportioned  the  ideas  of  the  Directors  to 
the  grandeur  or  the  real  nature  of  their  situation, 
that  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  government,  and 
was  only  prevailed  on  to  continue  at  the  head  of 

u^m  "'  affairs  in  India  on  an  assurance  that,  as   soon  as  the 

341.  * 


_  ^ 

Wei.  Desp.  present  complicated  transactions  with  the  Mahrattas  were 
introd.  '    brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  would  be  relieved  from  his 
duties.1 

Meanwhile  the  treaty  already  mentioned  had  been 
Negotia-  concluded  with  Scindiah,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
rupture  with  he  should  cede  Gwalior  and  Gohud,  and  receive  a  subsi- 
Fc°b.  27,  diary  force  ;  in  other  words,  become  entirely  dependent 
on  the  British  government.  These  events,  however, 
brought  the  English  in  contact  with  a  still  more  for- 
midable power,  whose  hostility  it  hitherto  had  been  their 
studious  care  to  avoid.  Ilolkar  commanded  a  powerful 
army,  which  was  posted  in  a  threatening  position  on  the 
frontier  of  Scindiah's  territory  ;  and  as  he  held  several 
valuable  possessions  in  the  Doab,  which  had  recently 
been  ceded  to  the  British  government,  it  Mras  indispen- 
sable to  come  to  some  terms  to  accommodate  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  parties.  Though  that  wily  chieftain, 
with  the  characteristic  dissimulation  of  a  Mahratta,  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Company,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  resolved  on  the 
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most  determined  hostility.     Secret  information  reached    CHAP. 

XT  TX 

the  governor-general,  that  he  was  underhand  instigating 


the  tributaries  and  dependants  of  the  English  to  enter     1803> 
into  a  confederacy  against  them ;  and  he  even  wrote  to 
General  Wellesley,  threatening  to  overrun  the  British 
provinces  with  an  innumerable  army.*     At  length  he 
openly  sent  an  agent  to  Scindiah's  camp  to  solicit  that 
chieftain  to  renew  hostilities  with  the  British,  and  at  i  Malcolm 
the  same  time  he  began  plundering  the  territories  of  their  3.15' 31(?.- 

r  °  Auber,  n. 

ally,  the  Rajah  of  Jypore.     Justly  considering  these  acts  34i,  245. 
as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,  the  commander-in-  iv.e ' 
chief  advanced  into  Holkar's  territory.1 

General  Wellesley  was  invested  with  the  general  direc- 
tion of  affairs,  military  as  well  as  political,  in  the  Deccan,  Commekce- 
and  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  Mahratta  chiefs  ;  ™»  wuh  e 
but  he  had  no  longer  any  active  command  in  the  war,  SdU^s'  Its 
and  the  chief  weight  of  the  contest  fell  on  General  Lake  character- 
in  the  northern  provinces.     Arduous  as  the  conflict  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun  and  Scindiah  had  been,  this  last  strife 
was  still  more  formidable,   from  the  recurrence  of  the 
Asiatic  chief  to  that  system  of  warfare  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  East,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  consisted 
Without  despising  the  aid  of  disciplined  battalions  and  a 
powerful  train  of  artillery,  it  was  the  policy  of  Holkar  to 
trust  chiefly  to  his  cavalry ;  to  relieve  his  army  of  those 
encumbrances  which  retarded  their  march,  and  seldom 
failed  to  fall  a  prey  in  regular  battles  to  the  swift  advance 
and  daring  courage  of  the  British  soldiers ;  and  to  trust 

*  "  Countries  of  many  hundred  miles  in  extent  shall  be  overrun  and  plun- 
dered ;  Lord  Lake  shall  not  have  leisure  to  breathe  for  a  moment ;  and  cala- 
mities will  fall  on  the  backs  of  human  beings  in  continual  war  by  the  attacks  of 
my  army,  which  overwhelms  like  the  waves  of  the  sea." — HOLKAR  to  GENERAL 
WELLESLEY,  Feb.  21,  1804 ;  MALCOLM,  315.  In  his  letters  to  the  Indian  chiefs, 
tributary  of  England,  he  vmiformly  styled  the  English  "  infidel  Christians,  the 
enemies  of  the  Mussulman  faith ;  "• — •"  seditious  men,  whom  they  should  be 
prepared  to  do  distinguished  service  against ;"  and  spoke  of  its  being  the  object 
of  the  religion  and  the  rule  of  Mussulmans,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Faithful 
having  assembled  together,  they  should  be  employed,  heart  and  soul,  in  extir- 
pating the  profligate  infidels. — See  Intercepted  Corresp.  o/ HOLKAR — Well.  Desp. 
iv.  48,  49. 
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CHAP,    for  success  to  the  encompassing  the  European  hosts,  like 
the  Roman  legions  by  the  Parthian  cavalry,  with  clouds 


}03<     of  light  horse,  who  could  not  be  reached  by  the  heavy- 
armed  European  squadrons.     True,  these  irregular  bodies 
could  not  withstand  the  charge  of  the  English  or  sepoy 
dragoons,  any  more  than  the  Saracens  could  the  shock  of 
the  steel-clad  Crusaders  of  Europe ;    but  they  seldom 
awaited  their  approach,   and,  by  hovering  round   their 
columns,  and   cutting   off  their   foraging  and  watering 
)  Malcolm,  parties,  frequently  reduced  to  extreme  distress  bodies  of 
ii.  345. u  'r'men  before  whom  they  could  not  have  stood  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  regular  combat.1 

Ilolkar's  territories,  though  extensive,  lay  in  different 
iioikur's  parts  of  the  Deccan  and  Ilindostan ;  they  were  for  the 
hsCca?stsand  most  part  in  a  neglected  state,  from  the  devastation  and 
Mature™*1  military  license  to  which,  from  time  immemorial,  all  the 
Mohammed  Mahratta  provinces  had  been  subjected.  He  was  a  usurper 
of  his  brother's  rights ;  his  own  family  had  never  risen 
to  the  rank  of  considerable  potentates  ;  and  his  present 
power  was  mainly  owing  to  the  vast  concourse  of  preda- 
tory horsemen  who,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  by  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Rajah  of  Bcrar,  flocked  to  his  standard  as 
the  only  one  which  promised  a  continuance  of  violence 
and  plunder.  Vast  bodies  of  these  irregular  but  formid- 
able freebooters  swarmed  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Deccan  and  over  Ilindostan ;  and  the  number  of 
them,  amounting  to  little  short  of  a  hundred  thousand, 
whom  this  popular  chieftain  had  collected  under  his 
banners,  was  so  disproportioned  to  the  resources  of  his 
dominions,  that  foreign  conquest  had  become  to  him,  as 
to  Napoleon,  a  matter  of  necessity.  Bands  of  these  plun- 
derers, before  they  were  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Mahratta  chief,  had  already  appeared  in  various  quarters, 
spreading  terror  and  devastation  wherever  they  went ; 
and  one,  ten  thousand  strong,  which  had  passed  the 
Kistna,  burst  into  the  British  dependencies,  and  was 
making  for  the  Toombudra,  with  the  design  of  crossing 
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the  Company's  frontier,  when  it  was  overtaken  by  General    CHAP. 
Campbell,   and  entirely  routed  by  a  skilfully  conducted 


surprise  before  sunrise,  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand     1804< 
killed  and  wounded.     Twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle 
taken  in  their  camp,  demonstrated  the  vast  extent  of  the  Pf?- 30-, 

*•  '  *  (jreneral 

depredation  which  in  a  few  days  these  marauding  horse-  Campbell's 

J  Desp     Dec 

men  could  commit.  Mohammed  Beg  Khan,  the  leader  so,  isos. 
of  the  party,  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  the  v.  2,'  3.  °s 
whole  body  dispersed.1 

Important  as  this  early  success  was  in  arresting  the 
destructive  inroads  of  the  Mahratta  freebooters,  it  was  Plan  of  the 
attended  with  one  bad  effect,  in  leading  the  British  com-  agS^ 
manders  to  underrate  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  ^Tand118 
deal ;  inducing  the  belief  that,  by  a  simultaneous  invasion  et™lj  disas' 
of  his  territories  by  comparatively  small  bodies  of  troops, 
converging  from  different  directions,  Holkar  would  speedily 
be  reduced  to  submission.    The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
arranged  on  these  principles.   Lord  Lake,  with  the  army  of 
Bengal,  about  ten  thousand  strong,  was  to  advance  from 
the  neighbourhood   of  Delhi,    southward   into   Holkar's 
country ;  while  lesser  bodies,  acting  in  concert  with  Scin- 
diah's  forces,  pressed  upon  it  from  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and 
the  Deccan.    Colonel  Murray,  with  two  European  and  six 
native  regiments,  about  six  thousand  men,  was  to  advance 
from  Guzerat ;   while  Colonel  Monson,  with  three  bat- 
talions of  sepoys,  about  three  thousand  strong,  moved 
upon  Jyenagur,  in  order  to  menace  the  rear  of  Holkar's 
main  army,  which  was  ravaging  the  country  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.    These  movements  had  the  effect  of  inducing  April  23. 
the  Mahratta  chief  to  retreat,  which  he  did  to  the  east- 
ward, with  extraordinary  rapidity ;  while  General  Lake, 
following  in  his  footsteps,  detached  a  force  under  Colonel  May  IG. 
Don,  which  carried  by  assault  the  important  fort  of  Ram- 
poora,  and  expelled  the  enemy  from  all  his  possessions 
in  that  part  of  Hindostan.     So  completely  was  govern- 
ment impressed  with  the  idea  that  Holkar  could  nowhere 
face  the  British  troops,  and  that  a  short  campaign  at  the 
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CHAP,    close  of  the  rainy  reason  would  effectually  reduce  his 

XLIX 

power,  that  the  troops,  on  its  commencement,  were  every- 


m-     where  withdrawn  to  their  original  stations  :  *  General  Lake 
returned  to  his  cantonments  near  Cawnpore,  while  Colonel 
tee  Ju™  ^°nson  was  left  m  the  province  of  Malwa,  above  two  hun- 


1804.  Wei.  dred  miles  in  advance,  in  a  position  which  it  was  thought 

Desp.  iv.  •*• 

115, 127.     would  effectually  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  predatory 
chieftain's  return  toward  his  own  territories.1 

Ilolkar's  conduct  now  demonstrated  that  he  was  inti- 

74. 

Hoikar's     mately  acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  the  principles  of 
duct.c°De-  which  are  often   as  thoroughly  understood  by  illiterate 
Fatcetthi  chieftains,  to  whom  native  sagacity  and  practical  expe- 
f^£el      rience  have  unfolded  them,  as  by  those  who  have  most 
learnedly  studied  the  enterprises  of  others.    Rapidly  con- 
centrating his  desultory  bands,  he  fell  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  as  soon  as  the  decline  of  the  rainy  season  would 
admit  of  military  operations,  upon  Colonel  Monson's  divi- 
sion, left  in  this  perilous  position  so  far  in  advance ;  while 
a  subordinate  force,  five  thousand  strong,  made  a  diver- 
sion by  an  irruption  into  the  province  of  Bundelcund. 
May  22.      A  British  detachment,  under  Captain  Smith,  of  three 
hundred  men,  was  there  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  the 
sudden  attack  of  these  freebooters,  and  with  it  five  guns 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  were  captured : 
a  disgrace  which  was  the  more  sensibly  felt,  as  Colonel 
Fawcett,  who  with  five  battalions  lay  within  a  few  miles, 
FawceuC'8     and  had,  by  imprudently  separating  his  infantry  from  his 
2™\'sd™*y  artillery,  brought  about  this  disaster,  instead  of  attempt- 
i^C72D73p'  inS  to  avenge  it,  commenced  a  retreat.1     Such  was  the 
75,127.      consternation  produced  by  this  unwonted  calamity,  that 
it  was  only  by  the  firm  countenance  and  intrepid  conduct 

*  "  The  necessity  of  repelling  Hoikar's  banditti  from  the  frontier  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  of  reducing  him  to  a  peaceable  conduct,  will  not  lead  to  any  serious 
interruption  of  peace,  and  will  probably  tend  to  consolidate  our  connection  with 
Scindiah.  The  commander-in-chief,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  main  army  in 
Hindostan,  has  returned  to  the  cantonment  of  Cawnpore,  and  my  attention  is 
now  directed  to  the  desirable  object  of  withdrawing  the  whole  army  from  the 
field,  and  reducing  the  military  charges." — LORD  WELLESLEY  to  LORD  CASTLE- 
REACH,  9th  July  1804—  Well.  Dettp.  iv.  131. 
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of  Captain  Baillie,  who  commanded  a  small  subsidiary   CHAP. 
force  at  Banda,  the  capital,  in  the  southern  portion  of 


the  province,  that  subordination  was  maintained ;  and  the 
Mahrattas  at  length  retired,  finding  a  farther  advance 
hazardous,  leaving  their  course  everywhere  marked  by 
conflagration  and  ruin. 

This  disgrace  was  but  the  prelude  to  still  greater  re-      75 
verses,  in  which,  however,  the  high  character  and  un-  Advance  of 

i  i  (•      i         T\   •   •  i  •        i  Colonel 

daunted  courage  of  the  British  troops  remained  untar-  Monson's 
nished.    Colonel  Monson,  having  been  joined  by  the  troops 
under  Colonel  Don,  which  had  captured  Rampoora — 
which  raised  his  force  to  five  sepoy  battalions,  amounting 
to  about  four  thousand  men,  with  fifteen  guns,  besides  June  20. 
three  thousand  irregular  horse — advanced  through  the 
strong  pass  of  Mokundra,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
through  the  mountains  into   Hindostan  from  the  west- 
ward ;  and,  contrary  to  the  directions  of  General  Lake, 
who  had  stationed  him  only  to  protect  that  defile,  still 
pushing  on  fifty  miles  farther,  carried  by  assault  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Heinglaisgurh,  garrisoned  by  eleven  July  2. 
hundred  men.   The  Mahratta  chief  meanwhile  lay  in  Malwa 
with  his  whole  disposable  force,  which  exceeded  forty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  disciplined 
infantry,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  guns.     With  this 
immense  body  he  rapidly  approached  the  English  general ; 
and  the  exaggerated  rumours  which  preceded  his  march 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  Mahratta  host,  impressed  the 
latter  with  the  idea  that  he  had  no  chance  of  safety  but  in 
an  immediate  retreat.   Colonel  Murray,  who,  with  a  power- 
ful force,   including  fifteen  hundred  Europeans,  was  to 
have  advanced  from  Guzerat  into  such  a  position  as  to 
have  been  able  to  render  him  assistance  if  required,  had, 
instead  of  performing  his  part  of  the  general  plan,  been  ^a 
unfortunately  induced  to  fall  back  ;  and  thus  Monson  was  Account, 
left  alone  to  withstand  the  whole  shock  of  Holkar's  force.1  v.  288,290. 
His  troops,  however,  though  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  enemy  327,  m 
in  point  of  number,  were  highly  disciplined,  admirably 
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CHAP,    equipped,  and  inured  to  victory ;  and,  by  a  daring  advance 

__, L  upon  the  Mahratta  chief,   especially  when  embarrassed 

804<  with  getting  his  immense  artillery  across  the  Chumbul 
river,  then  swollen  by  rains,  he  might  perhaps  have 
achieved  as  decisive  success  as,  with  a  similar  numerical 
inferiority,  Wellington  and  Lake  obtained  at  Assaye  and 
Laswaree. 

But  it  then  appeared  of  what  importance  is  military 
Hi» disasters  skill  and  moral  resolution  in  Indian  warfare,  and  how 
much  the  brilliant  accomplishment  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
victories  had  been  dependent  on  the  daring  energy,  which, 
seizing  the  initiative,  never  lost  it  till  the  enemy  was  de- 
stroyed.    Monson  was  brave  as  any  officer  in  the  English 
army — second  to  none  in  undaunted  valour  at  storming 
a  breach  ;    but  he  wanted  the  rarer  quality  of  moral 
intrepidity,  and  the   power   of  adopting  great  designs 
on  his  own  responsibility.     On  the  6th  July,  Holkar  was 
engaged  in  crossing  the  Chumbul ;  the  fortunate  moment 
of  attack  was  allowed  to  escape,  never  to  return,  and 
Julys.       two  days  afterwards  the  English  general  commenced  his 
retreat.     He  did  what  ordinary  officers  would  have  done 
at  Assaye,  when  it  was  ascertained  Stevenson's  division 
could  not  come  up  :  and  what  was  the  result  \     In  a  few 
hours  the  subsidiary  horse,  now  four  thousand  strong, 
which  was  left  to  observe  the  enemy,  was  enveloped  by 
clouds   of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,    and,    after  a  bloody 
struggle,   cut  to  pieces  with  their  gallant  commander, 
Lieutenant  Lucan,  whose  individual  heroism  long  averted 
July  a       the  disaster.       The  infantry  and  guns  retired  without 
July  12.      molestation  to  the  strong  Mokundra  pass ;  and  several 
iikc'1        attacks  made  by  Ilolkar  on  the  outposts  stationed  there, 
wCci°ui°esp.  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.    Despairing,  however, 
LfdWd-0'  a^er  the  recent  disaster,  of  being  able  to  make  good  the 
icsiey  to      pass  against  the  enemy  when  his  infantry  and  numerous 
mittec,       artillery  should  come  up,  Monson  resumed  his  retreat,  a 
273,330.     few  days  after,  to  Kotah,  and  from  thence  to  Rainpoora, 
with  great  precipitation.1     Such  were  the  obstacles  pro- 
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sented  by  the  horrible  state  of  the  roads  and  incessant    CHAP. 

-V"  r  T  V" 

rains,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  journey,  that  the 


whole  guns,  fifteen  in  number,  were  abandoned,  and  fell    1804- 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 

No  sooner  was  General,  now  Lord  Lake,  apprised  of 
the  commencement  of  this  retreat,  than  he  despatched  two  Desperate 
fresh  battalions  and  three  thousand  irregular  horse  to  rein-  the  Bannae 
force  his  lieutenant ;  and  with  such  expedition  did  they  n 
advance,  that  they  reached  Rampoora  a  few  days  after 
the  retiring  column  had  arrived  there.  Still  Monson 
deemed  it  impossible  to  make  a  stand ;  and  on  the  21st 
August,  after  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  in  that  fortress, 
he  resumed  his  march  for  the  British  frontier.  On  the  day  Aug.  22. 
following,  his  progress  was  stopped  by  the  Bannas  river, 
which  was  so  swelled  by  the  rains  as  to  be  no  longer  ford- 
able  ;  and  during  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  obstacle, 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  arrived  close  to  the  British 
detachment.  The  situation  of  the  latter  was  now  truly 
frightful ;  in  their  front  was  a  raging  torrent,  in  their  rear 
twenty  thousand  horsemen,  continually  receiving  fresh 
accessions  of  strength  in  infantry  and  guns,  as  these  suc- 
cessively came  up.  The  river  having  at  length  become 
fordable,  four  battalions  crossed  over ;  and  the  enemy, 
seeing  his  advantage,  immediately  commenced  a  furious 
attack  on  the  single  battalion  and  pickets,  which  now 
remained  alone  on  the  other  side.  With  such  heroic  con- Aug.  24. 
stancy,  however,  was  this  unequal  contest  maintained  by 
these  brave  men,  that  they  not  only  repulsed  the  whole 
attacks  made  upon  them,  but,  pursuing  their  success, 
captured  several  of  the  enemy's  guns  :  an  event  which 
clearly  demonstrated  what  results  might  have  followed 
the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  offensive  in  the  outset,  when 
the  troops  were  undiminished  in  strength  and  unbroken 1  Colonel 

.  .  L  °  .         Monsoii  s 

in  spirit.1     As  it  was,  however,  this  little  phalanx,  being  DOSP.  Wei. 
unsupported,  was  unable  to  follow  up  its  success,  and  in  199?' ' 
the  course  of  falling  back  to  the  river  and  effecting  their 

VOL.  VIII.  F 
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CHAP,    passage,  had  to  sustain  an  arduous  conflict,  and  expcri- 
1  enced  a  frightful  loss. 

_  _  o 


Meanwhile  Captain  Nicholl,  with  the  treasure  of  the 
Dreadful  army  and  six  companies  of  sepoys,  who  had  been  first 
the  close  of  ferried  across,  proceeded  to  Khoshalghur,  where  they  were 
eat>  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Scindiah's  troops,  who, 
with  the  characteristic  faithlessness  and  rapacity  of 
Mahrattas,  assailed  their  allies  in  their  distress  in  hope 
of  plunder  ;  and,  being  beat  off,  openly  joined  Ilolkar's 
camp.  Almost  all  the  irregular  horse,  which  had  come 
up  to  Rampoora,  soon  after  deserted  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
even  some  companies  of  sepoys,  shaken  by  the  horrors  of 
the  retreat,  abandoned  their  colours  and  followed  their 
example,  though  in  general  the  conduct  of  these  faithful 
troops  was  exemplary  in  the  extreme.  Abandoned  by 
his  horse,  Colonel  Monson,  on  his  route  from  Khoshal- 
ghur to  the  British  frontier,  formed  his  whole  men  into 
a  square,  with  the  ammunition  and  bullocks  in  the 
centre,  and  in  that  order  retreated  for  several  days, 
almost  always  fighting  with  the  enemy,  and  surrounded 
by  fifteen  thousand  indefatigable  horsemen,  who  were 
constantly  repulsed  with  invincible  constancy  by  the 
rolling  fire  of  the  sepoys.  At  length,  however,  this 
vigorous  pursuit  was  discontinued  ;  the  firm  array  of  the 
>  Coi< mi  British  dissolved  as  they  entered  their  own  territories ; 

Monson's  _  •  »       i       «•  i«     •  i  i  IPI 

Dc-sp.  sept,  great  numbers  perished  of  fatigue  or  by  the  sword  of  the 
Wei.  Desp.  pursuers,  others  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands 
L^kc'sDe^!  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  sad  remnant  of  a  brilliant  divi- 
ff  •  sion,  which  had  mustered  in  all,  with  its  reinforcements 
on  the  retreat,  six  thousand  regular  and  as  many  irregu- 
lar troops,  now  reduced  to  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 

Secret  Com-  .  .    .  . 

mittec,  v.    men,  without  cannon  or  ammunition,  arrived  at  Agra  in 
Aug.28.'     a  scattered  and  disorderly  manner   about   the   end   of 

August.1 

Then  was  seen  in  clear  colours  the  precarious  tenure  by 

which  our  empire  in  India  is  held,  and  the  indispensable 
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necessity  of  those  vigorous  measures  in  former  times,    CHAP. 
which,  to  an  inexperienced   observer,  might  wear   the 


aspect  of  rashness.     The  overthrow  of  Monson's  division     18°*- 
resounded  through  Hindostan  from  sea  to  sea.     Great  as  Alarming 


had  been  the  disasters  of  the  retreat,  they  were  magnified 

by  the  voice  of  fame,  ever  ready  to  augment  the  extent  of  ind;Ihole  ol 

public  and  private  calamity,  and  by  the  sinister  reports  of 

the  native  powers,  whose  wishes,  father  to  their  thoughts, 

represented  the  British  empire  in  Asia  as  tottering  to  its 

fall.     The  general  consternation  was  increased  by  the 

cruelties  exercised  by  Holkar  on  the  prisoners  of  all 

descriptions   who   fell   into   his   hands  ;    the  Europeans 

were  immediately  put  to  death,  and  the  natives  who  re- 

fused to  enter  his  service,  mutilated  in  the  most  shock- 

ing manner.     Everywhere  an  alarming  fermentation  was 

apparent.      The  conduct  of  several  of  the  allied  states 

was  such  as  to  afford  just  grounds  to  distrust  their  fidelity; 

that  of  others  was  verging  on  open  hostility.      Scindiah, 

so  far  from  acting  up  to  the  spirit  or  even  letter  of  his 

alliance,  was  secretly  intriguing  with,  and  even  publicly 

assisting,  the  enemy  ;  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  already 

repenting  of  his  recent  treaty,  was  supporting  him  with 

his  treasures  and  his  arms  ;  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  i  Lord  Lake 

found  to  have  spread  to  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  newly  wSey, 

acquired  British  provinces  ;  even  the  fidelity  of  the  sepoys  L^1^'5' 

was  not  everywhere  proof  against  the  seductions  or  threats  to  General' 

•*  L  Lake,  Sept. 

of  the  enemy  ;  and  that  general  despondency  prevailed  n,  IHW. 
which  is  so  often  at  once  the  forerunner  and  the  cause  of  205.'  ' 
public  calamity.1 

But  the  British  government  in  India  was  at  that  period 
in   the   hands  of  men  whom   no  reverse  could  daunt,  Generous 
whose  energy  and  foresight  were  equal  to  any  emergency.  MG  TeL\u- 
Generously  resolving   to   take   their   full   share   in   thewdte£rd 
responsibility  of  all  the  measures  which  had  turned  out 
so  unfortunately  ;  determining  to  screen  the  commander 
from  all  blame,  even  for  those  details  of  execution  which 
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CHAP,    were  necessarily  intrusted  to  himself ;  they  set  themselves 
IX'    vigorously  to  stem  the  progress  of  disaster.*     The  cause 


1804.     ^hich  }iaci  ied  to  it  was  obvious ;  it  was  the  reversing 
the  principles  which  had  produced  the  triumphs  of  Delhi 
and  Laswarce.     These  glorious  days  had  been  the  result 
of  striking  with  an  adequate  force  at  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  power,  and  suspending,  or  even  neglecting,  all 
minor  considerations  to  accomplish   that  grand  object : 
the  present  misfortunes  were  the  consequence  of  attack- 
ing  from   four   different  quarters  at  once,  with   forces 
inadequate   to   victory,  if  singly   brought  into  action  ; 
trusting   for   success  to  their  combined  operation,   and 
advancing  one  column,  alone  and  unsupported,  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  power.     The  British  victories  had 
been  the  result  of  the  strategy  which  caused  Napoleon  to 
triumph  at   Ulm  and  Jena  :  their   misfortunes,  of  the 
system  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  chained  disaster  to 
iLoniwd-  the  Austrian  standards.     Wellesley  resolved  instantly  to 
KKke  return  to  this  enlightened  plan  of  operations,  from  which, 
Tsui'  Wei   *n  an  ev^  nolir>  under  the  influence  of  undue  contempt 
i)e*|>.  iv.     of  the  enemy,  his  lieutenants  without  his  orders   had 
i'ji'  192.     departed.1     "  The  success  of  your  noble  triumphs  of  last 
year,"  said  he  to  Lord  Lake,  "  proceeded  chiefly  from 

*  "  From  the  first  hour  of  Colonel  Monson's  retreat,"  said  Marquess  Wellesley 
to  Lord  Lake,  "  I  always  augured  the  ruin  of  that  detachment  :  if  any  part  is 
saved,  I  deem  it  so  much  gain.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  fate,  or  whatever 
the  result  of  his  misfortunes  to  my  own  forces,  I  will  endeavour  to  shield  his 
character  from  obloquy,  nor  will  I  attempt  the  mean  purpose  of  sacrificing  his 
reputation  to  save  mine.  His  former  services  and  zeal  entitle  him  to  this  indul- 
gence ;  and  however  I  may  lament  or  suffer  from  his  errors,  I  will  not  reproach 
his  memory  if  he  be  lost,  or  his  bravery  if  he  survives.  We  must  endeavour 
nither  to  retrieve  than  to  blame  what  is  past ;  and,  under  your  auspices,  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  success.  Every  hour,  however,  which  shall  be  left  to  this 
plunderer  will  be  marked  with  some  calamity  ;  we  must  expect  a  general  defec- 
tion of  our  allies,  and  even  confusion  in  our  own  territories,  unless  we  can 
attack  Holkar's  main  force  immediately  with  decisive  success.  I  perfectly  agree 
with  you ;  the  first  object  must  be  the  defeat  of  Holkar's  infantry  in  the  field, 
and  to  take  his  guns.  Holkar  defeated,  all  alarm  and  danger  will  instantly 
vanish.  Even  a  doubtful  battle  would  be  perilous  :  wo  must  therefore  look 
steadfastly  at  that  grand  object,  and  if  we  accomplish  it,  every  other  will  be 
easy." — LOUD  WEI.LKSLKT  to  LORD  LAKE,  Sept.  11,  1804  ;  Well.  Dcsp.  iv.  205. 

At  the  same  time  Lord  Lake  wrote  to  Lord  Wellesley  : — •"  The  first  object,  in 
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your  vigorous  system  of  attack.     In  every  war  the  native    CHAP. 
states  will  always  gain  courage  in  proportion  as  we  shall  _ 
allow  them  to  attack  us  ;  and  I  know  that  you  will  always     1804- 
bear  this  principle  in  mind,  especially  against  such  a 
power  as  Holkar." 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  every  exertion  was  made 
to  reinforce  the  main  army  under  Lord  Lake,  then  lying  Advance  of 
at  Cawnpore,  and  put  it  into  a  condition  speedily  to  take  Delhi. 
the  field.     It  was  full  time  that  some  decisive  effort  ept' 
should  be  made  to  retrieve  affairs,  for  the  British  em- 
pire in  Hindostan  was  in  a  very  critical  situation.    Rapidly 
following  up  his  success,  Holkar  pursued  the  remains  of 
the  beaten  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  ;  and  on  the 
British  cavalry  under  Lord  Lake  (who  had  crossed  that 
river  at  Agra)  approaching  his  position  near  Muttra,  he 
drew  off  —  the  infantry  and  guns  taking  the  direction  of 
Delhi,  while   the    horse  engaged   the  attention   of  the 
English  troops  by  endeavouring  to  cut  off  their  baggage. 
On  the  8th  of  October  the  enemy's  main  force  arrived  Oct.  s. 
before   the  imperial   city,   and  summoned  the  garrison, 
consisting  only  of  one  battalion  and  a  half  of  sepoys, 


.v  '^93  297  • 

with  a  few  irregulars,  to  surrender  ;*  while  his  emissaries  iv.  343,  348.' 
used  every  exertion  to  excite  the  native  chiefs  in  the 

my  opinion,  is  to  destroy  Holkar  :  I  shall  therefore  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  bring  him  to  action  at  an  early  period,  which,  by  his  bringing  his  guns,  and 
having  met  with  success,  I  think  very  probably  may  soon  take  place.  The 
taking  a  large  force  with  me  will,  of  course,  leave  our  provinces  in  a  weak  and 
defenceless  state  ;  but  as  it  appears  the  whole  of  India  is  at  stake,  some  risk 
must  be  made  to  accomplish  this,  our  principal  object.  Despondency  is  of  no 
avail  ;  we  must  therefore  set  to  work,  and  retrieve  our  misfortune  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Here,  my  dear  Lord,  I  must  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
upon  the  subject,  you  surely  cannot  be  implicated  in  the  business  ;  for  all  blame 
ought  to  fall  upon  me  for  detaching  the  force  in  the  first  instance,  when  I 
thought  I  had  selected  a  corps,  with  an  officer  to  command  them,  who  would 
have  accomplished  all  my  wishes,  and  obtained  the  end  proposed.  This  being 
the  case,  I  certainly  became  responsible,  in  the  first  instance,  and  shall  upon 
every  occasion,  both  here  and  at  home,  declare  publicly  that  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  march  of  that  detachment,  and  that  all  censure  for  that  measure 
must  be  attributed  to  me,  and  me  alone."  —  LORD  LAKE  to  LORD  WELLESLET, 
Sept.  24,  1804  ;  Well.  Desp.  iv.  216.  These  are  the  principles  by  which  empires 
are  won  and  saved  :  here  is,  on  the  part  of  both  these  great  ineii,  the  eye  of 
Napoleon  and  the  heart  of  Henry  IV. 
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CHAP.    Doab  to  revolt  against  their  European  masters,  and  with 
'    such  success  as  seriously  embarrassed  the  operations  of 
1804-     the  British  army,  especially  in  the  vital  article  of  obtain- 
ing supplies. 

For  seven  days  Holkar  continued  before  Delhi,  batter- 
His  repulse  ing  its  walls  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but  such  was  the 
oct/io?* '  resolution  of  the  little  garrison  under  Colonels  Ochter- 
lony  and   Burn,  that  they  not  only  repulsed  repeated 
assaults,  but,  sallying  forth,  carried  a  battery  which  was 
violently  shaking  the  rampart,  and  spiked  the  guns.     At 
length  the    Mahrattas,  intimidated  by  the  approach  of 
Lord  Lake,  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  by  slow  marches 
and  a  circuitous  route  through  the  hills  in  the  direction 
Oct.  15.      of  DIEG.     The  English  general  had  now  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  bringing  the  enemy's  whole  force  to  action  ;  for 
the  train  of  artillery  which  accompanied  him  rendered 
his  retreat  very  slow ;  and  ten  thousand  infantry  and 
three  thousand  cavalry  followed  the  British  standards. 
But  a  total  failure  of  supplies,  arising  from  the  disaffection 
or  treachery  of  the  native  chiefs,  by  whom  they  were  to 
have  been  furnished,  rendered  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  pursuit  for  some  days ;  and  during  that  time  Ilolkar 
got  out  of  the  reach  of  immediate  attack,  and,  leaving  his 
infantry  and  artillery  to  proceed  to  Dieg,  put  himself  at 
<>ct.  3i.      the  head  of  his  whole  cavalry,  with  which  he  crossed  the 
toLordWei-  Jumna  above  Delhi,  and  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country, 
i8oZ'  WeL  and  stir  up  resistance  to  the  English  beyond  that  river. 
'2^2[)j.     Suddenly,    a   few  days   after,    he   advanced   by   forced 
to  secret1*    marcncs  t°  attack  Colonel  Burn,  who,  with  a  detachment, 
«?T!lttco'  consisting  of  a  single  sepoy  battalion,  had  been  sent  to 

Wcl.  Desp.  c.  L     J  » 

iv.345, 348.  Seranhunpore,  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  from  the 

neighbourhood  of  Delhi.1 
82  Lord  Lake  upon  this  made  a  corresponding  division 

Battle  of  of  his  force.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  horse- 
artillery,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifteen  hundred 
light  infantry,  he  pursued  in  person  Ilolkar's  horse  on 
the  one  side  of  the  river ;  while  General  Fraser,  with 
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eight  thousand  infantry,  a  thousand  cavalry,  and  eighteen    CHAP. 
guns,  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  attacking  his  foot- 


soldiers  and  artillery  on  the  other.     That  gallant  officer,       m- 
having  at  length,  by  great  exertions,  obtained  the  re- 
quisite   supplies,    commenced   his   march    from   Delhi ; 
and  on  the  13th  November  came  up  with  the  Mahratta  Nov.  13. 
army,    consisting   of  twenty-four    battalions   of   regular 
infantry,  a  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three 
thousand  irregular  horse — in  all  above  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men.     This  formidable  force  was  drawn  up  with 
considerable  skill,  in  a  strong  position,  with  their  left 
resting  on  the  fortress  of  Dieg,  their  right  upon  a  walled 
village,  situated  on  a  height  about  two  miles  distant ; 
an  extensive  morass,  altogether  impassable,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  their  front,  a  large  expanse  of  water  pro-  ^""^ov 
tected  from  attack  the  whole  of  their  rear  ;  while  their  14>  1804» 

"W  cl.Desp. 

immense  artillery  was  so  disposed  as  to  rake  with  concen-  iv.  233 ; 
trie  fire  the  narrow  isthmus  in  front  of  their  right,  by  v.  298*,  SOL 
which  alone  their  line  could  be  assailed.1 

Noways  daunted  by  these  formidable  obstacles,  General 
Fraser  resolved  to  make  the  attack  on  the  following  morn-  oioriou's 
ing.  At  daybreak  the  troops  advanced  to  the  charge,  the1  British. 
headed  by  the  unconquerable  76th,  led  on  by  that  general 
in  person.  They  had  to  make  a  long  circuit  round  the 
morass  before  they  reached  the  point  on  the  enemy's  right 
at  which  it  could  be  passed  ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
they  were  exposed  to  a  galling  cannonade  in  flank  from 
the  enemy's  artillery,  which,  as  they  approached  the 
isthmus  leading  to  the  village,  became  dreadfully  severe. 
Rushing  impetuously  on,  however,  the  76th,  followed  by 
the  native  infantry,  ascending  the  hill,  stormed  the  village 
with  irresistible  gallantry.  From  the  village,  General  Fraser 
advanced  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  faced 
about,  and  were  now  posted  between  the  morass  and  the 
lake,  with  the  fort  of  Dieg  in  the  rear,  and  several  heights 
crowned  with  artillery  to  defend  the  approach  to  it,  inter- 
spersed in  the  intervening  space.  Such,  however,  was  the 
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CHAP,    vigour  of  the  attack  led  by  Frascr  and  Monson,  that, 
IX'    though  the  enormous  batteries  of  the  enemy  played  with 


1804'  a  concentric  fire  of  round,  chain,  and  grape  shot  on  the 
advancing  column,  it  pushed  on  through  the  awful  tempest, 
carrying  everything  before  it  from  right  to  left  of  the 
enemy's  original  position,  and,  storming  successively  all 
the  batteries,  drove  them  at  length,  in  utter  confusion, 
into  the  fortress  of  Dieg.  Nothing  but  the  heavy  fire 
from  its  ramparts  prevented  the  whole  artillery  of  the 
enemy  in  the  field  from  being  captured  ;  as  it  was,  eighty- 
seven  guns  and  twenty-four  tumbrils  were  taken  ;  two 
thousand  men  fell  on  the  field,  and  great  numbers  perished 
in  the  lake,  into  which  they  had  fled  to  avoid  the  bloody 
sabres  of  the  English  cavalry.  The  British  loss  was 
about  seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  brave  General  Fraser,  to  whose 
decision  and  intrepidity  the  success  was  in  a  great  degree 
owing  ;  while  Colonel  Monson,  the  second  in  command, 
who  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  the  army  upon  his 
i  Monson's  fall>  amply  demonstrated,  by  his  bravery,  that  his  former 
HC8i804  misfortunes  had  not  been  owing  to  any  want  of  heroic 
iv'C233)2-p<5  coura&e-  Among  the  guns  taken,  were,  to  the  inex- 
Lord  Lake's  pressible  delight  of  the  soldiers  as  well  as  of  that  brave 

Dcsi).  Ibid.    x  ,.  ,  i-i-ii  -11 

v.  298,  30].  man,  thirteen  or  those  that  had  been  lost  in  the  late 
calamitous  retreat.1 

While  this  important  success  was  gained  over  the 
Pursuit' of  infantry  and  artillery  of  Ilolkar,  a  triumph  equally  dcci- 
Funudu.  sive  attended  the  operations  of  Lord  Lake  in  person 
against  his  cavalry.  That  enterprising  chief  having,  as 
already  mentioned,  crossed  the  Jumna  with  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  been  repulsed  by  Colonel  Burn's  detachment 
in  Scranhunpore,  made  for  a  ford  of  the  Ganges  near 
Ilurdwar,  with  the  design  of  carrying  the  M'ar  into  the 
provinces  beyond  that  river.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he 
learn  that  Lord  Lake  M*as  marching  against  him,  than  he 
changed  his  course,  and,  flying  down  the  Uoab  by  forced 
marches,  reached  Furruckabad  on  the  evening  of  the 
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16th  November.     Rapid  as  were  the  movements  of  the    CHAP. 
Mahratta  chief,   they  were  exceeded   by  those  of  the 


English  general,  who,  having  crossed  the  Jumna  in  pur-  18^' 
suit  on  the  1st  November,  continued  to  follow  his 
indefatigable  adversary  with  such  vigour  for  the  next 
seventeen  days,  that  he  not  only  effectually  prevented 
him  from  devastating  the  country,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate line  of  retreat,  but  kept  constantly  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  single  march  in  his  rear.  During  the  whole  of 
this  period  both  armies  marched  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  miles  daily,  even  under  the  burning  sun  of  Ilindostan. 
At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  November,  Lord 
Lake  received  intelligence  that  Ilolkar,  after  having  been 
repulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  cantonment  of  Futtehghur, 
had  encamped  for  the  night  under  the  walls  of  FURRUCK- 
ABAD,  twenty-nine  miles  distant.  Though  the  troops  had  x  Lord 
already  marched  thirty  miles  on  that  day,  Lord  Lake  Lake's 

.  *  .  Dcsp.    Nov. 

immediately  formed  the  resolution  of  making  a  forced  is,  iso-i. 

.  Wel   Desp 

march  in  the  night,  and  surprising  the  enemy  in  their  iv.  240. 
camp  before  daybreak  on  the  following  morning.1 

No  sooner  was  the  order  to  move  delivered  to  the 
troops   at   nightfall,    than    all   fatigues   were   forgotten,  Surprising 
and,   instead  of  lying  down  to  rest,  the  men  joyfully  ofSthe^^h 
prepared  to  resume  their  march   during   the   darkness  defeatof 
of  an  Indian  night.     The  fires  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  ^^7 
the  accurate  information  of  the  guides,  conducted  them 
direct  to   the   ground   which   the    Mahrattas   occupied. 
As  they  approached  the  camp,  the  utmost  silence  was 
observed  in  the  British  columns  ;  the  horse -artillery  only 
were  moved   to   the   front,    and   advanced   slowly   and 
cautiously   to   within   range    of  their   tents.      All   was 
buried  in  sleep  in  the  Mahratta  lines  ;    the  watch-fires 
had  almost  all  burned  out,  and  a  few  drowsy  sentinels 
alone  were  watching  in  the  east  for  the  first  appearance 
of  dawn.     Suddenly  the  guns  opened   upon  them,   and 
the  sleeping  army  was  roused  by  the  rattle  of  grape- 
shot   falling   upon    the    tents,    among   the   horses,    and 
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CHAP,    through  the  bivouacs.     So  complete  was  the  surprise,  so 
IX>    universal  the  consternation,  that  very  little  resistance  was 


1804<  attempted  :  Before  the  squadrons  could  be  formed,  or  the 
horses  in  many  places  unpickcted,  the  British  dragoons 
were  upon  them  ;  and  well,  in  that  hour,  did  the  sabres  of 
the  8th,  27th,  and  29th  avenge  the  savage  cruelty  of  IIol- 
kar's  followers  toward  the  captives  in  Monson's  retreat. 
The  enemy  was  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion  by 
this  impetuous  attack ;  and,  rushing  promiscuously  out 
of  the  camp,  fled  in  all  directions,  hotly  pursued  by  the 
British  and  native  horse.  Great  numbers  were  slain  in 
the  pursuit,  as  well  as  on  the  field,  and  still  more  aban- 
doned their  colours,  and  dispersed,  deeming  the  cause  of 
Holkar  hopeless  after  so  decisive  an  overthrow.  Of  the 
mighty  host  which  had  so  lately  swept  like  a  torrent  over 
Ilindostan,  a  few  thousand  horse  only  escaped  with  their 
leader  across  the  Jumna,  and  joined  the  defeated  remains 
of  their  infantry  within  the  walls  of  Dicg.  Ilolkar  him- 
self was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  dragoons,  and  o\ved  his  escape  entirely  to  the 
accidental  explosion  of  an  ammunition-waggon,  which, 
almost  by  a  miracle,  blew  his  pursuers  off  their  horses, 
while  he  himself  passed  unhurt.  Of  the  victors,  the 
likTiDesp.  greater  part  had  ridden  seventy-three  miles  during  the 
1804  and  Prcccding  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  took  up  their 
Juiy'i8<)5.  ground  after  the  pursuit,  besides  fighting  the  whole  of 

\VcI    DCBP 

>v. 240, 244,  Ilolkar's  cavalry;  an  achievement  far  exceeding  anything 
298.T' '    '  recorded  of  the  boasted  celerity  of  Napoleon's  squadrons, 
and  which  is  probably  unparalleled  in  modern  war.1 

Colonel  Monson,  whose  vigour  and  bravery  in  the  field 

siege  and     were  far  from  being  accompanied  by  a  similar  degree  of 

i>/egure       capacity  and  resolution  in  leading  an  army,  had  formed 

the  design  of  retreating  after  the  victory  of  Dicg  to 

Muttra  for  supplies,  which  were  procured  with  extreme 

difficulty,  owing  to  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 

in  the  country,  and  arrived  there  on  the  2Gth  November. 

But  Lord  Lake,  who  at  once  perceived  the  prejudicial 
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effect  which  such  a  retrograde  movement  after  the  battle   CHAP. 

X I  T  X 

would  have,  by  giving  the  enemy  a  plausible  ground  to 


represent  it  as  a  defeat,  immediately  repaired  to  the     1804- 
spot,   and,   reinforcing  the   infantry  with  his  victorious 
cavalry,  again  moved  forward  his  whole  army,  and  pro-  Dec.  i. 
ceeded  in  the  direction  of  Dieg,  where  the  broken  remains 
of  Holkar's  army  were  now  all  assembled.     On  the  4th 
December,  the  troops  arrived  under  its  walls  ;  and  opera- 
tions were  commenced  against  it  as  soon  as  the  battering- 
train  came  up  from  Agra,  which  was  on  the  8th.     The  Dec.  s. 
siege  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  activity,   and  a 
breach  in  an  outwork  commanding  the  fort  having  been 
pronounced  practicable,  the  lines  around  the  town  were 
first  stormed  by  the  22d  and  76th  regiments,  and  on  the  Dec.  23. 
day  following  the  fortress  itself  surrendered  at  discretion. 
By  this  important  blow,  the  whole  of  Holkar's  remaining 
artillery,  amounting  to  eighty  pieces,  many  of  them  of 
very  heavy  calibre,  with  immense  stores  of  ammunition,  ]Wel  Degp 
were  taken ;  but  that  formidable  chief  himself  escaped  L^^®? 
with  four  thousand  horse,  and  took  refuge  in  BHURTPORE,  £  Secr.et 
the  Rajah  of  which,  Runieet  Sing,  had  during  the  last  March  wos, 

1  t,  j     I.-  J    J       Wel.  Desp. 

three  months  treacherously  embraced  his  cause,  and  de-  i\-.  362. 
sorted  the  British  alliance.1 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  this  glorious  contest  but 
the  reduction  of  that  celebrated  fortress  ;  an  object  now  siege  and 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  on  account  of  the  signal  a^auiTof " 
treachery  of  the  Rajah,  who,  on  the  first  reverse,  had Bhurtpore< 
violated  his  plighted  faith  to  the  Company,  by  whom  he 
had  been  loaded  with  benefits,  and  of  its  containing  the 
person  and  last  resources  of  Ilolkar,  who  had  waged  so 
desperate   a  contest  with  the  British  forces.     Thither, 
accordingly,  Lord  Lake  moved  immediately  after  the  fall  jan.  3. 
of  Dieg ;  and  the  battering-train  having  speedily  made  a 
breach  in  the  walls,  the  assault  took  place  on  the  evening 
of  the   9th  January.      The  water  in  the  ditch  proved  Jan.  9. 
exceedingly  deep,  and  during  the  time  spent  in  throwing 
in  fascines,  the  troops  were  exposed  to  a  most  destructive 
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CHAP,    fire  from  the  rampart  on  the  opposite  side.     At  length, 
however,  they  succeeded  in  passing  over  ;  but  all  their 


[ti05'  efforts  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  breach  proved  ineffectual. 
The  wall,  which  was  of  tough  mud,  which  could  not  be 
broken  down  by  the  heavy  guns,  was  imperfectly  ruined  ; 
the  scaling-ladders  were  found  to  be  too  short ;  and,  after 
sustaining  a  very  heavy  loss,  the  troops  were  compelled 
to  return  to  their  trenches.  A  second  assault,  some  days 

Jan.  21.  afterwards,  met  with  still  less  success.  The  brave  men 
reached  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  but  it  proved  to  be  so  broad 
and  deep  that  all  attempts  to  fill  it  up  were  fruitless ;  and 
after  sustaining  for  above  an  hour  a  dreadful  fire  within 
pistol-shot  from  the  ramparts,  the  assaulting  column  was 
again  obliged  to  retire.  An  attempt  was  soon  after  made 

Jan.  23.  by  the  whole  of  Ilolkar's  remaining  cavalry,  and  that  of 
Meer  Khan,  another  noted  Mahratta  freebooter,  to  cut 
off  a  valuable  convoy  on  its  way  from  Muttra  to  the 
British  camp.  The  convoy  with  its  covering  force  was 
hard  beset  by  an  immense  body  of  cavalry,  in  a  village, 

!  L^,!        when  the  approach  of  the   27th  light  dragoons,  and  a 

V*ke  i8J?c.)V'  regiment  of  native  horse,  enabled  them  to  sally  out  and 

,1  an.  j \)  \z±         o  •/ 

23, 1805-  '  totally  rout  the  assailants.     Mcer  Khan's  equipage,  with 
iv.2t!4,2o7.  all  his  arms  and  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  victors.1 
Rs  The  siege  was  now  prosecuted  with  fresh  vigour  by  the 

English  army,  which,  being  reinforced  by  a  division  five 


Bimrtporc,  thousand  strong  from  Bombay,  was  raised  to  twenty  thou- 
rcpuiicd?  sand  men  ;  while  the  efforts  of  the  besieged,  who  were 
greatly  elevated  by  their  former  success,  were  proportion- 
ally increased.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  troops  of 
the  Rajah  were  amongst  the  bravest  and  most  resolute  of 
Ilindostan,  comprising,  in  addition  to  the  remnant  of 
Ilolkar's  followers,  the  Jats,  or  military  caste  of  Bhurtpore, 
who  yielded  to  none  in  Asia  the  palm  of  resolution  and 
Feb.  20.  valour.  After  a  month's  additional  operations,  the  breach 
was  deemed  sufficiently  wide  to  wan-ant  a  third  assault, 
which  was  made  by  the  7.3 th  and  7Gth  regiments,  sup- 
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ported  by  three  sepoy  battalions,  under  Colonel  Don ;    CHAP. 
while  two  other  subordinate  attacks  were  made  at  the  _ 


same  time,  one  on  the  enemy's  trenches  outside  the  town,      L805* 
and  another   on  the  Beem-Narain   gate,  which  it  was 
thought  might  be  carried  by  escalade.    The  attack  on  the 
trenches  proved  entirely  successful,  and  they  were  carried, 
with  all  their  artillery,  by  Captain  Grant ;  but  the  other 
two  sustained  a  bloody  repulse.     The  scaling-ladders  of 
the  party  destined  to  attack  the  gate  were  found  to  be 
too  short,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  terrible  discharges  of 
grape  which  issued  from  its  defences ;  and,  despite  all 
their  efforts,  the  brave  75th  and  76th  were  forced  down  iseeante, 
with  dreadful  slaughter  from  the  breach.     They  were  ^-  x|^^ 
ordered  out  again  to  the  assault,  but  the  troops  were  so  *f  ke'sDesp. 
staggered  by  the  frightful  scene  that  they  refused  to  leave  i«os.  Wei. 
their  trenches  ;  and  the  heroic  12th  regiment  of  sepoys  29f,P293'. 
marched  past  them  with  loud  cheers  to  the  breach.1 
Such  was  the  vigour  of  their  onset,  that  the  brave  Indian 

89. 

soldiers  reached  the  summit  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  Final  defeat 
the  British  colours  were  seen  for  a  few  minutes  waving  on  British, 
the  bastion  ;  while  the  76th,  stung  with  shame,  again 
advanced  to  the  assault.  The  bastion  proved  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  deep  ditch  from  the  body  of  the  place,  and  the 
guns  from  the  neighbouring  ramparts  enfiladed  the  out- 
work so  completely,  that  the  valiant  band,  after  losing  half 
their  numbers,  were  in  the  end  driven  down  the  breach, 
weeping  with  generous  indignation  at  seeing  the  prize  of 
their  heroic  valour  thus  torn  from  them.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  on  the  following  day  with  no  better  success.  Feb.  21. 
The  whole  of  the  European  infantry  in  the  army,  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  strong,  with  three  battalions 
of  native  infantry,  were  employed  in  the  assault,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Monson.  Such,  however,  was  the 
height  and  difficulty  of  the  breach,  and  such  the  resolute 
resistance  opposed  by  the  enemy,  that  all  their  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful.  A  small  number  only  could  mount 
abreast,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  ruined  part  of  the 
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CHAP,    wall ;  and,  as  they  pushed  up,  they  were  crushed  under 
logs  of  wood,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  combustibles  thrown 


1805.     among  them  by  the  besieged  :  while  the  few  who  reached 

the  top,  swept  off  by  discharges  of  grape,  which  poured 

in  by  a  cross-fire  from  either  side,  perished  miserably. 

After  two  hours  employed  in  this  murderous  and  fruitless 

,  Tjonl        contest,  in  which  prodigies  of  valour  were  performed  on 

Lake'sDesp.  \)oih  sides,   the  troops  were  drawn  off :   and  after  six 

Feb.  21,  2"2, 

ifto.x  Wei.  weeks   of  open    trenches   and   four   desperate   assaults, 
292, 295.     which  cost  above  three  thousand  brave  men,  the  native 
colours  still  waved  on  the  walls  of  Bhurtpore.1 

Although,  however,  the  British  troops  had,  at  the  close 
Reason's  on  of  their  long  career  of  victory,  met  with  this  unexpected 
foran'ae?    check,  yet  many  reasons  concurred  to  recommend  submis- 
tum™Tt'r    si°n  to  the  hitherto  unsubdued  Rajah.    His  territory  was 
Insult-1    wn°%  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  his  resources  were  cut 
pore.         off  •  }iis  stores  and  magazines  rapidly  diminishing ;  and 
even  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  withstand  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  furious  assaults  from  which  he  had  so  recently 
and  narrowly  escaped,  he  was  well  aware  that,  by  the 
slower  but  more  certain  process  of  blockade  and  famine, 
he  would  in  the  end  inevitably  be  reduced.    On  the  other 
hand,  various  considerations,  equally  forcible,  concurred 
in  counselling  an  accommodation  with  the  perfidious  Rajah 
to  the  English  government.      Though  Scindiah  had,  in 
the  outset  of  the  negotiation,  consented  to  the  cession  of 
Gwalior  and  Gohud,  with  the  adjacent  territory,  to  the 
Feb.  24.      Company,  and  even  signed  a  treaty  in  which  they  were 
formally  ceded  to  them,  yet  he  had  never  been  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  the  former  important  fortress;  and  from  the 
first  moment  that  hostilities  commenced  with  Ilolkar,  it 
became  evident  that  he  was  waiting  only  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  English, 
or  take  advantage  of  their  difficulties  to  obtain  its  resti- 
tution.    Troops  under  his  banner  had  openly  attacked 
the  escort  of  the  treasure  in  Colonel  Monson's  retreat ; 
the  language  of  his  court  had  been  so  menacing,  the 
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conduct  of  his  government  so  suspicious,  that  not  only    CHAP. 

had  a  long  and  angry  negotiation  taken  place  with  the — 

acting  Resident,  but  General  Wellesley  had  been  directed 
to  move  the  subsidiary  force  in  the  Deccan,  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  to  the  frontier  of  Scindiah's  territories.  The 
prince  himself,  who  was  weak  and  sensual,  had  fallen 
entirely  under  the  government  of  his  minister  and  father- 
in-law,  Surajee  Row  Ghautka,  a  man  of  the  most  profli- 
gate character,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
to  embroil  his  master  with  the  British  government.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  violent  counsels,  matters  were  fast 
approaching  a  crisis.  The  cession  of  Gwalior  was  openly 
required,  with  menaces  of  joining  the  enemy  if  the  de- 
mand were  not  acceded  to ;  and  at  length  he  announced  a 
determination  to  interfere  as  an  armed  mediator  between 
Ilolkar  and  the  English,  and  moved  a  large  force  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhurtpore  to  support  his  demands  dur- 
ing its  long-protracted  siege.  The  conduct  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar  had  also  become  extremely  questionable  ;  hosti- 
lities, evidently  excited  by  him,  held  already  taken  place 
in  the  Cuttack  and  Bundelcund  :  and  symptoms  began  M 
openly  to  appear  in  all  quarters,  of  that  general  disposi-  ^g^^g 

tion  to  throw  off  the  British  authority,  which  naturally  DO.  to  do., 

i.iiii  -i  May  1805> 

arose  from  the  exaggerated  reports  which  had  been  spread  v.  190, 198. 

of  Holkar's  successes.1 

Under  the  influence  of  these  concurring  motives,  on 
both  sides,   there  was  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  Peace  with 
accommodation  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore.     The  Eng-  oflshiit- 
lish  government  became  sensible  of  the   expediency  ofpore< 
abandoning  their  declared   intention  of  punishing  him 
by  the  total  loss  of  his  dominions  for  his  unpardonable 
defection,  and  limiting  their  resentment  to  the  reduction 
of  his  military  power  and  ability  to  do  further  mischief ; 
while  he  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  alliance  of 
Ilolkar,   and  expelling  him  from  his  dominions.      The 
terms  ultimately  agreed  to,  at  the   earnest  suit  of  the 
enemy,  were,  that  the  Rajah  should  pay  twenty  lacs  of 
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CHAP,    rupees,   bj  instalments,   in  four  years ;   that  he  should 
L  '    never  hold  any  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the 


1805.     British  power,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia ;  and  that,  as 
a  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of  these  conditions, 
he  should  forthwith  surrender  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage, 
April  17.     make  over  the  fortress  of  Dieg  to  the  British  troops,  sub- 
mit any  difference  he  might  have  with  any  other  power 
to  their  arbitration,  and  obtain  from  them  a  guarantee 
for  his  remaining  possessions.    These  conditions  appeared 
to  the  governor-general  and  council  to  be  honourable  to 
the  British  arms,  and  to  provide  for  the  main  object  of 
the  present  contest — viz.  the  separation  of  the  Rajah  of 
May  2.       Bhurtpore  from  Ilolkar's  interests,  and  the  severing  of 
tJsecrd-01'  the  latter  chieftain  from  the  resources  which  his  fortresses 
«>mi?j,t,i?c'  and  treasures  afforded.    The  treaty  was,  therefore,  ratified 

May  18().">.  J  "  '      t 

Wei.  Desp.  by  the  governor-general ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  it  was 
)i)8,  iy9.  '  signed,  the  Rajah's  son  arrived  in  the  British  camp,  and 

Ilolkar  was  compelled  to  leave  Bhurtpore.1 
o  As  the  forces  of  this  once  formidable  chieftain  were 

Hoikarkuni  now  reduced  to  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  without 
belngex-  either  stores  or  guns,  and  his  possessions  in  every  part  of 
K.uHpur"1  India  had  been  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
his  ancient  enemy,  Scindiah,  who  had  recently,  under  his 
father-in-law's  counsels,  appeared  as  an  armed  medjator 
in  his  favour.  lie  accordingly  joined  Scindiah's  camp 
with  his  remaining  followers  immediately  after  his  expul- 
sion from  Bhurtpore.  The  Mahratta  horse  had  previously 
reassembled  in  small  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
British  cavalry,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  grand 
army  to  stop  the  incursion  of  Mecr  Khan,  who  had  broken 
into  the  Doab,  -and  was  committing  great  devastations. 
April).  On  the  1st  April,  Lord  Lake,  having  received  intelligence 
that  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy  had  assembled  in 
a  position  about  sixteen  miles  from  Bhurtpore,  made  a 
forced  march  to  surprise  them  in  their  camp ;  and  he  was 
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so  fortunate  as  to  come  up  with,  utterly  rout,  and  disperse    CHAP. 
them  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  slain,  and  return  to  his    XLIX' 
camp  the  same  day,  after  a  march  in  twelve  hours  of  fifty     1805> 
miles.     A  few  days  after,  four  thousand  of  the  enemy,  April  8. 
with  a  few  guns,  were  attacked  by  a  detachment  under 
Captain  Royle,  in  a  strong  position  under  the  walls  of 
Adaulutnaghur,   and  totally  defeated,   with  the  loss  ofiLordWel> 
their  artillery  and  baggage.     By  these  repeated  defeats,  cJ^Tttee 
the  whole  of  this  formidable  predatory  cavalry  was  dis-  JJ^  ^ 
persed  or  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  body  iss,  159. 
which  accompanied  Holkar  into  Scindiah's  camp.1 

Nor  had  the  incursion  of  Meer  Khan  into  Rohilcund 

qu 

and  the  Doab,  or  the  detached  efforts  of  the  Mahrattas  operations 
in  other  quarters,  been  more  successful.     The  Rajahs  of  tLkj££ 
Khoordah  and  Kunkha,  in  the  Cuttack,  instigated  by  the Sdag^nst 
Rajah  of  Berar,  prepared  to  make  an  incursion  into  the Meer  Khan- 
British  dominions  ;  but  they  were  anticipated,  attacked 
in  their  own  territories,  and  Khoordah  carried  by  assault, 
by  a  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Harcourt.    Bun- 
delcund  was  for  some  weeks  agitated  by  the  intrigues  of 
Scindiah,  who  instigated  its  chiefs  to  revolt,  in  order  to 
give  more  weight  to  his  intervention  in  favour  of  Holkar  ; 
but  though  this  movement,  in  the  outset,  had  some  suc- 
cess, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  British  cavalry  Jan.  and 
at  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  yet  that  success  was  of  short 
duration.     The  approach  of  a  considerable  British  force 
speedily  reduced  them  to  submission.    More  difficulty  was 
experienced  from  the  incursion  of  Meer  Khan,  who,  after 
traversing  the  Doab,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  broke  into 
Rohilcund  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  February  occupied  Moradabad.     Three  re- 
giments of  British,  and  three  of  native  horse,  were  imme- 
diately despatched  by  Lord  Lake,  from  the  army  before  Feb.  15. 
Bhurtpore,  and  marched  with  extraordinary  expedition  to 
arrest  the  enemy.    They  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  a  little  Feb.  is. 
garrison  of  three  hundred  sepoys,  which  still  held  good 
the  house  of  Mr  Leycester,  the  collector  for  the  district, 

VOL.  VIII.  G 
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CHAP,    and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.     Meer  Khan  fled  to 

V  I  T  Y 

the  hills,  closely  pursued  by  the  British  horse  under  Gen- 


1805>      eral  Smith,  who,  after  a  variety  of  painful  marches,  came 

March  2.     up  with  him  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  completely 

March  10.    destroyed  the  flower  of  his  army :  and,  on  the  1  Oth  of  the 

same  month,  they  sustained  a  second  defeat  from  Colonel 

Burn,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  irregular  horse,  and 

lost  all  their  baggage.     Disheartened  by  these  disasters, 

and  finding  no  disposition  to  join  him  in  the  inhabitants  of 

i  L^  Wel  Rohilcund,  Mecr  Khan  retired  across  the  Ganges  by  the 

Committee   same  f°r(l  by  which  he  had  crossed  it,  and  after  travers- 

«rarichilso'5'  in£  the  Doab,  repassed  the  Jumna  in  the  end  of  March, 

Wel.  Desp.  .  . 

v.  14-2, 155.  having,   in  the   course  of  his   expedition,  lost  half  his 

forces.1 

94  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 

Operations  pore  signed,  than  Lord  Lake  marched  with  his  whole 
scindiah,     force  to  watch  Scindiah's  movements,  whom  llolkar  had 
forj>eace.    joined,  and  effected  a  junction  with  a  detachment  under 
Weiiesiey    the  command  of  Colonel  Martindell.     Tliis  wily  rajah, 
England"    finding  the  whole  weight  of  the  contest  likely  to  fall  upon 
him,  and  that  he  derived  no  solid  support  from  Ilolkar's 
force,  immediately  retired  from  his  advanced  position  on 
the  Chumbul  river,  and  expressed  an  anxious  and  now 
sincere  desire  for  an  accommodation.    A  long  negotiation 
ensued,  in  the  outset  of  which  his  demands  were  so  extra- 
vagant as  to  be  utterly  inadmissible ;  and  Lord  Wcllcsley 
bequeathed  it  as  his  last  advice  to  the  East  India  Direc- 
tors and  Board  of  Control,  to  make  no  peace  with  him, 
££21',     or  anJ  °f  ^1C  Mahratta  chiefs,  but  on  such  terms  as  might 
tolfccrct^1'  niaintain  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  British  govern- 
Committce,  mcnt,  and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  continuing  the 

July  1805.  r       i         i  i  • 

v.  269, 27u.  system  of  plunder  and  devastation  by  which  their  con- 
federacy had  hitherto  been  upheld  ; 1  *  and  Lord  Corn- 

"  Adverting  to  the  restless  disposition  and  predatory  habits  of  Holkar,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  will  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  arrangement  which 
shall  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  ranging  the  territories  of  Hindostan  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  plunderers,  except  only  in  the  last  extremity  of  ruined 
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wallis,  his  successor,  having  arrived,  this  great  statesman    CHAP. 
was  relieved  from  the  cares  of  sovereignty,  and  embarked 


at  Calcutta  on  his  return  to  England,  amidst  the  deep 
regrets  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  leaving  a  name  im- 
perishable in  the  rolls  alike  of  European  and  Asiatic 
fame.* 

These  principles,  however,  were  not  equally  impressed 
by  personal  experience  upon  his  successors.     The  EastSecond'a 
India  Company  and  the  Board  of  Control — the  former  uon'^d" 

J-  v  ', 

intent  only  on  the  price  of  their  stock,  and  the  prospect  \ 
of  augmenting  their  dividends  ;  the  latter  far  removed ^'o 
from  the  scene  of  action,  mainly  solicitous  about  the  hus-  G-  Barlow 
banding  of  the  national  resources  for  the  desperate  con- 
test with  Napoleon  in  Europe,  and  unaware  that  a  similar 
necessity  existed  to  uphold  the  British  supremacy  in  the 
East — had  concurred  in  directing  the  succeeding  governor- 
general  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  the  costly  and 
distressing  contest  with  the  Mahratta  powers  to  an  early 
termination.  Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  did  not  live  to 
carry  these  instructions  into  effect.  The  health  of  this 
distinguished  nobleman,  which  had  been  declining  before 
he  left  England,  rapidly  sank  under  the  heat  and  labours 
of  India  ;  and  he  expired  at  Benares  on  the  5th  October, 

fortune.  Whatever  might  be  the  expedience,  under  other  circumstances  than 
those  which  at  present  exist,  of  offering  to  Holkar  terms  of  accommodation, 
without  previous  submission  and  solicitation  on  his  part,  at  present  the  offer 
of  terms  such  as  Holkar  would  accept  would  be  manifestly  injurious  to  the 
reputation,  and  ultimately  hazardous  to  the  security  of  the  British  govern- 
ment."— LORD  WELLESLEY  to  Secret  Committee,  25th  June  1805 — Wdl.Desp.  v. 
269,  270. 

*  As  the  author  is  now  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Marquess  Wellesley's  adminis- 
tration in  the  East,  he  trusts  he  will  not  be  accused  of  unbecoming  feeling,  but 
rather  of  a  regard  for  historic  truth,  when  he  quotes,  in  corroboration  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  with 
which,  after  perusing  this  work,  that  great  man  honoured  him  : — "  Lord  Wel- 
lesley  had  not  the  interview  with  Fouche  of  which  you  speak  [this  is  now  cor- 
rected.] But  in  all  other  respects  he  is  ready  to  bear  full  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  your  history,  and  to  the  impartial  and  beautiful  spirit  in  which  it  is 
conceived  and  written."— MARQUIS  WELLESLEY  to  MR  ALISON,  20th  Nov.  1840. 
— The  imprimatur  of  such  a  man  is  indeed  a  testimony  in  relation  to  his  own 
transactions,  of  which  a  historian  may  justly  feel  proud,  the  more  especially  as 
he  had  not  the  happiness  of  enjoying  his  private  acquaintance. 
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CHAP,    without  having  brought  the  negotiations  to  a  termination. 

L  They  were  resumed  in  the  same  pacific  spirit  by  his  suc- 

1805.     Cess0r5  Sir  George  Barlow :  treaties  were  in  November  con- 
cluded with  Scindiah,  and  with  Ilolkar  in  the  beginning 

an.  7,  of  January.  These  treaties  were  indeed  honourable  to 
the  British  arms  ;  they  provided  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  Mahratta  invasions,  and  secured  the  peace  of 
India  for  twelve  years.  But  Lord  Wellesley's  principles 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  well  founded.  Pacific  habits 
were  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  even  a  nominal  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  these  restless  chieftains  ;  con- 
ciliation impossible,  with  men  who  had  been  inured  to 
rapine  by  centuries  of  violence.  The  necessity  of  thorough 
subjugation  was  at  last  experienced  ;  and  it  was  then  ac- 
complished in  the  most  effectual  manner.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  nobleman  who  had  been  most  fierce  in  his  invec- 

Malcolm,  tives  against  Lord  Cornwallis's  first  war  with  Tippoo,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Mahratta  powers  ;  for  a 
companion  in  arms  of  Wellington  to  plant  the  British 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Bhurtporc. 1  * 

96  The  principal  articles  in  the  pacification  with  Scindiah 

Terms  of     -were,  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  former  treaty,  except 

peace  with  *  ' 

Scindiah     in  so  far  as  expressly  altered,  were  to  continue  in  full 

and  Hoi-         _  .  ii»i»i/N  /~i         i- 

kar.  force  ;  that  the  claim  of  the  Company  to  Orwahor  and 

Gohucl  should  be  abandoned  by  the  British  government, 
and  the  river  Chumbul  form  the  boundary  of  the  two 
states,  from  Kotah  on  the  west  to  Gohud  on  the  cast ; 
and  that  Scindiah  was  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
countries  to  the  northward  of  that  river,  and  the  British 
to  the  south.  Various  money  payments,  undertaken  by 
the  Company  in  the  former  treaty,  were  by  this  one  re- 
mitted ;  and  the  British  agreed  not  to  restore  to  Ilolkar 
any  of  his  possessions  in  the  province  of  Malwa.  Ilolkar, 
driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilyphasis,  and  in  extreme  dis- 
tress, sent  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  him  on 

*  Lord  Hastings,  who  subdued  the  Mahrattas  in  1817;  and  Lord  Comber- 
mere,  who  took  Bhurtpore  in  1825. 
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the  following  conditions  :  —  That  he  should  renounce  all  CHAP. 
right  to  the  districts  of  Rampoora  and  Boondee,  on  the  XLIX- 
north  of  the  Chumbul,  as  well  as  Koonah  and  Bundel-  1805- 
cund  ;  that  he  was  to  entertain  no  European  in  his 
employment  without  the  consent  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  never  to  admit  Surajee  Ghautka  into  his  coun- 
sels or  service.  Contrary  to  the  earnest  advice  of  Lord 
Lake,  Sir  George  Barlow,  the  new  governor-general,  so 
far  gratuitously  modified  these  conditions,  to  which  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  had  consented,  as  to  restore  the  provinces 
of  Rampoora  and  Boondee  to  Holkar,  and  to  abandon 
the  defensive  alliance  which  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Rajah  of  Jypore.  This  last  measure  was  not  adopted 
without  the  warmest  remonstrances  on  the  part  both  of 
Lord  Lake  and  the  abandoned  rajah,  who  observed  to 
the  British  resident  with  truth,  "  That  this  was  the  first 
time,  since  the  English  government  had  been  established 
in  India,  that  it  had  been  known  to  make  its  faith  sub- 
servient to  its  convenience."  But  everything  announced 
that  the  master-spirit  had  fled  from  the  helm,  when  Lord 
Wellesley  embarked  for  England.  Advantages  conceded 
by  our  enemies  were  gratuitously  abandoned  in  the  vain 
idea  of  conciliation  ;  and,  in  the  illusory  hope  of  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  an  undecided  policy,  a  treaty  was 
signed,  to  which  the  illustrious  statesman,  who  had  con- 
quered the  means  of  dictating  it,  would  never  have  con- 
sented ;  and  future  burdensome  and  hazardous  wars  were , 

.  J  Malcolm, 

entailed  upon  the  empire  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  suit-  4ic,  439. 
able  assertion  of  the  British  supremacy  at  the  present  395, 469.' 
moment.1 

The  administration  of  Marquess  Wellesley  exceeds,  in 
the  brilliancy  and  importance  of  the  events  by  which  it  Review  of 
was  distinguished,  any  recorded  in  British  history.     In  lesieVs  aV- 
the  space  of  seven  years,  triumphs  were  then  accumulated  ^stra" 
which  would  have  given  lustre  to  an  ordinary  century  of 
success.     Within  that  short  period,  a  formidable  French 
force,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  which  had  wellnigh  sub- 
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CHAP,    verted  the  British  influence  at  the  court  of  their  ancient 

VT  I  V 

ally  the  Nizam,  was  disarmed  ;  the   empire  of  Tippoo 


m'  Sultaun,  which  had  so  often  brought  it  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  was  subverted  ;  the  Peislrwa  restored  to  his  here- 
ditary rank  in  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  and  secured  to 
the  British  interests  ;  the  power  of  Scindiah  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  crushed,  and  their  thrones  preserved  only 
by  the  magnanimity  of  the  conquerors  ;  the  vast  force, 
organised  by  French  officers,  of  forty  thousand  disciplined 
soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  totally  destroyed ;  and 
Holkar  himself,  with  the  last  remnant  of  the  Mahratta 
horse,  driven  entirely  from  his  dominions,  and  compelled, 
a  needy  suppliant,  to  sue  for  peace,  and  owe  the  restitu- 
tion of  his  provinces  to  the  perhaps  misplaced  generosity 
of  the  conqueror.  He  added  provinces  to  the  British  em- 
pire in  India,  during  his  short  administration,  larger  than 
the  kingdom  of  France,  extended  its  influence  over  ter- 
ritories more  extensive  than  the  whole  of  Germany,  and 
successively  vanquished  four  fierce  and  warlike  nations, 
who  could  bring  three  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom 
two-thirds  were  horse,  into  the  field.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
military  and  diplomatic  transactions  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Marquess  Welleslcy  was  distinguished ;  his  powerful 
mind  was  equally  directed  to  objects  of  domestic  utility 
and  social  amelioration.  lie  founded  the  college  of  Cal- 
cutta, from  which  Ilailcybury  College,  so  well  known  for 
its  beneficial  influence,  afterwards  sprang,  and  took  the 
warmest  interest  in  that  institution,  as  well  as  all  others 
calculated  to  elevate  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Hin- 
doos, or  improve  the  character  of  their  governors.  And 
he  early  directed  the  attention  of  the  Company  to  the 
importance  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  cotton — an 
wn^cn  nas  since  that  time  been  unaccountably  ne- 
'  both  by  the  East  India  Company  and  the  British 
i.  3»2 ;  and  government,  but  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  might  by  this 
214.  '  '  time  have  rendered  us  independent  of  all  the  world  for 
the  material  of  our  staple  manufacture,1  and  saved  the 
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tribute  of  fifteen  millions  sterling  which  is  annually  paid    CHAP. 
by  this  country  to  the  industry  of  the  United  States.  * 


From  maintaining  with  difficulty  a  precarious  footing  at     l^6' 
the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  Vast  exten- 

.    .  ill  sion       ?ave 

coasts,  the  British  government  was  seated  on  the  throne  to  the  BH- 
of  Mysore ;  from  resting  only  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  East. 
it  had  come  to  spread  its  influence  to  the  Indus  and  the 
Himalaya  :  it  numbered  among  its  provincial  towns  Delhi 
and  Agra,  the  once  splendid  capitals  of  Hindostan ;  among 
its  stipendiary  princes,  the  Sultaim  of  Mysore  and  the  de- 
scendant of  the  imperial  house  of  Timour.  These  great 
successes  were  gained  by  an  empire  which  never  had  twenty 
thousand  European  soldiers  under  its  banners  ;  which  was 
engaged  at  home,  at  the  moment,  in  a  mortal  conflict  with 
the  conqueror  of  the  greatest  Continental  states ;  and  which 
found,  in  its  fidelity  to  its  engagements,  the  justice  of  its 
rule,  the  integrity  of  its  servants,  its  constancy  in  difficulty, 
its  magnanimity  in  disaster,  the  means  of  rousing  the  na- 
tive population  in  its  behalf,  and  compensating  the  want 
of  British  soldiers  by  the  justice  of  British  government, 
the  ability  of  British  councils,  and  the  daring  of  British 
officers.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  future  ages  will 
dwell  on  this  epoch  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  Bri- 
tish, one  of  the  most  marvellous  in  European  annals  ;  and 
deem  the  last  words  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
to  Lord  Wellesley,  on  his  departure  for  Europe,  as  not  the 

*  "  The  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  the  agents  of  a  commercial  concern.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  ministers 
and  officers  of  a  powerful  sovereign.  They  must  now  be  viewed  in  that  capacity, 
with  reference  not  to  their  nominal,  but  their  real  avocations.  They  are 
required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  magistrates,  judges,  ambassadors,  and 
governors  of  provinces,  in  all  the  complicated  and  extensive  relations  of  those 
sacred  trusts  and  exalted  stations,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  which 
greatly  enhance  the  solemnity  of  every  public  obligation,  and  aggravate  the 
difficulty  of  every  public  charge.  Their  studies,  the  discipline  of  their  educa- 
tion, their  habits  of  life,  their  manners  and  morals,  should  therefore  be  so 
ordered  and  regulated  as  to  establish  a  just  conformity  between  their  personal 
consideration  and  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  public  stations,  and  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  correspondence  between  their  qualifications  and  their 
duties." — Memorial  by  LORD  WELLESLEY,  IQth  July  1800 — PEARCK'S  Life  of 
Wellesley,  ii.  187. 
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CHAP,    florid  language  of  panegyric,  but  the  sober  expressions  of 

XLIX'    truth  : — "  The  events  of  the  last  seven  years  have  marked 

*06*     the  period  of  your  government  as  the  most  important 

epoch  in  the  history  of  European  power  in  India.     Your 

discernment  in  seeing  the  exigencies  of  the  country  and 

of  the  times  in  which  you  were  called  upon  to  act ;  the 

promptitude   and   determination  with  which   you  have 

seized  upon  the  opportunities  of  acting  ;  your  just  con- 

inhabuTnts0  ception  and  masterly  use  of  our  intrinsic  strength,  have 

toLolauUa  eminently  contributed,  in  conjunction  with  the  zeal,  the 

}u?U"9Cy'   discipline,  and  the  courage  of  our  armies,  to  decide  upon 

1805.  Wei.  these  great  events,  and  to  establish  from  one  extremity 

613.          of  this  empire  to  the  other  the  ascendancy  of  the  British 

name  and  dominion." l 

General  Wellesley  had,  a  few  months  before  his  brother, 
Return  of    set  sail  for  the  British  Islands.     His  important  duties  as 
to  Europe,   governor  of  Mysore  had  prevented  him  from  taking  an 
leas.     '    active  part  in  the  war  with  Ilolkar ;  although  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  troops  which  he  had  made  in  the 
Deccan  had  secured  the  protection  of  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  that  quarter,   and  contributed   powerfully  to 
overawe  the  southern  Mahratta  powers,  and  keep  Scindiah 
and  the  Rajah  of  Bcrar  from  breaking  out  into   open 
hostility.     But,  though  not  personally  engaged,  his  active 
and  watchful  spirit  observed  with  intense  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  contest;  his  council  and  experience  proved  of 
essential  service  both  to  the  government  and  the  armies  ; 
and  his  letters  on  the  subject  remain  to  this  day  an  en- 
i  GUI         during  monument  of  judgment,  foresight,  and  penetra- 
457,  GO?,     tion.1     His   able   and   impartial   government  of   Mysore 
and  the  tributary  and  allied  states  connected  with  it,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  native  inhabitants  ;  while  his  exten- 
sive local  knowledge,  and  indefatigable  activity  in  civil 
administration,  had  justly  commanded  the  admiration  of 
all  ranks  of  European  functionaries.      But  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  restrictions  sometimes  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  government  at  home  ;  and,  prompted  to  return 
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to  Europe  by  that  hidden  law  which  so  often  makes  the    CHAP. 

"X" I  TX 

temporary  vexations  of  men,  selected  by  Providence  for 


special  purposes,  the  means  of  turning  them  into  their  J06- 
appointed  path,  he  felt  the  influence  of  that  mysterious 
yearning  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  honours  and  power, 
prompts  the  destined  actors  in  great  events  to  pant  for 
higher  glories,  and  desire  the  trial  of  more  formidable 
dangers.  Addresses  showered  upon  him  from  all  quarters 
when  his  approaching  departure  was  known  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta  voted  him  a  splendid  sword,  and  erected 
a  monument  in  their  capital  commemorative  of  the  battle 
of  Assaye  ;  but  among  all  his  honours  none  was  more 
touching  than  the  parting  address  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  Seringapatam,  which  seemed  almost  inspired  with 
a  prophetic  spirit.  They  "  implored  the  God  of  all 
castes  and  of  all  nations  to  hear  their  constant  prayer ; .  _ 

l        J         '  i  (jturw.  u. 

and  wherever  greater  affairs  than  the  government  of  them  SOG,  isos. 

•i  11     i  •  i  1-1111  •  i  Scherer,  i. 

might  call  him,  to  bestow  on  him  health,  happiness,  and  66. 
glory/;1 

It  is  observed  by  Arrian,  that,  after  the  return  of 
Alexander  the  Great  from  his  Indian  expedition,  "  he  laid  Proportion 
down  a  general  system  for  the  blending  together  of  his  ans  toTsL 
Eastern  and  European  dominions.     For  this  purpose  he  armies^ 
took  care  to  incorporate  in  his  Eastern  armies  the  Greeks  ^a££t.r 
and  Macedonians.     In  each  company,  or  rather  in  each 
division  of  sixteen,  he  joined  four  Europeans  to  twelve 
Asiatics.     In  the  Macedonian  squadrons  and  battalions, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  intermixed  such  of  the  Asiatics  as 
were  most  distinguished  by  their  strength,  their  activity, 
and  their  merit.      The  Asiatic  youth  delighted  in  the 
Grecian  exercise  and  discipline,  and  rejoiced  at  being  2Arr;an 
associated  with  the  glory  of  their  victors.    Their  improve-  JiJ>- vii-  P^ 
ment  in  arts  and  arms  fully  answered  his  expectation  and  4°  Gil!ies' 
rewarded  his  foresight."  2     It  is  one  of  the  most  interest-  373. 
ing  facts  recorded  in  history,  to  find  experience,  at  an 
interval  of  two  thousand  years,   suggesting  exactly  the 
same  proportion  between  Europeans  and  their  Asiatic 
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CHAP,    auxiliaries,  to  conquerors  under  so  surprising  a  diversity 

L  of  external  circumstances.*      The  lapse  of  time  makes  a 

m-  vast  difference  in  the  arms  by  which  men  combat  each 
other,  and  the  nations  which  in  their  turn  appear  as  the 
dominant  race  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  affairs. 
Had  Alexander's  followers  been  told  that  a  nation  of  con- 
querors was  to  succeed  them  in  the  Indian  plains,  issuing 
from  an  obscure  and  then  unknown  island  in  the  West, 
combating  with  weapons  resembling  the  artillery  of  heaven, 
and  who  had  circumnavigated  the  dreaded  African  pro- 
montories, while  their  descendants  were  groaning  under  an 
Eastern  yoke,  they  would  have  deemed  the  story  too  in- 
credible for  belief.  But  that  lapse  of  time  makes  none  in 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  different  races  of  mankind. 
Amidst  all  these  marvellous  changes,  the  pristine  character 
of  the  children  of  Japhet  and  the  descendants  of  Shem  has 
remained  unchanged  :  the  superiority  of  the  West  over 
the  East  in  the  essential  qualities  which  lead  to  social 
and  military  advancement,  has  continued  the  same  ;  and 
the  very  proportion  of  Europeans  to  Asiatics  in  the  com- 
position of  a  united  army,  which  experience  suggested  to 
Alexander  after  his  victory  over  Porus  in  the  Punjaub, 
was  impressed  upon  Lake  on  achieving  the  triumphs  of 
Delhi  and  Agra.  Nay,  more  marvellous  still,  the  ulti- 
mate and  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  English  over  the 
Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub  itself,  on  the  very  theatre  of  Alex- 
ander's contest  with  Porus — the  triumphs  of  Sobraon 
and  Goojerat — were  gained  entirely  by  the  infusion  of 
that  very  proportion  of  native  British  among  the  Asiatic 
troops.t 

Experience  has  since  abundantly  confirmed  the  justice 
of  the  principles  of  these  great  men.     The  disasters  of 

*  See  ante,  Chap.  XLIX.  §§  52,  54,  notes,  where  Lord  Lake  suggests,  the  day 
after  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  this  very  proportion  of  one  European  to 
three  Asiatics,  which  was  the  rule  in  Alexander's  united  armies. 

•f  At  the  battles  of  Aliwal,  Sobraon,  and  Goojerat  in  the  Punjaub  in  1847 
and  1849,  the  proportion  of  English  to  Asiatic  troops  engaged  was  about  one  to 
three. 
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Monson's  retreat,  the  first  unsuccessful  Goorkah  invasion,    CHAP. 
the  protracted  contest  amidst  the  jungles  of  Arracan,  the 


two  undecided  campaigns  against  China,  the  unparalleled  1806- 
disaster  of  the  Coord-Cabul  Pass,  were  all  mainly  owing  Subsequent 
to  the  fatal  oblivion,  in  the  pride  of  continued  victory,  or  of  the  same 
to  the  not  less  fatal  neglect,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  false  prn 
system  of  economy,  of  the  great  truth  which  experience 
had  impressed  upon  Alexander  and  Lake.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  these  reverses  were  repaired  when  misfortune 
had  tamed  this  pride  or  overruled  this  economy  ;  and 
necessity,  though  then  at  an  enormous  expense,  brought 
the  European  troops  in  a  fair  proportion  to  Asiatics  into 
the  field.*  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  on  the  due 
observance,  at  whatever  cost,  of  Alexander's  and  Lake's 
proportion  of  one  European  to  three  or  four  Asiatics,  the 
existence  of  our  Indian  empire  depends.  Nor  need  the 
cost  of  such  an  augmentation  of  the  native  British  forces 
deter  a  prudent  and  paternal  government.  The  wisest 
economy  is  that  which  averts  calamity  by  foresight :  no 
expenses  are  so  ruinous  as  those  which,  incurred  in  a 
moment  of  consternation,  fall  with  tenfold  severity  on 
the  unprepared.  Let  justice  and  equity  distinguish  our 
Eastern  rule  :  let  the  vast  markets  of  England  be  freely 
opened  to  Indian  industry  :  let  British  capital  and  enter- 
prise restore  the  long-neglected  canals  of  Hindostan,  and 
British  energy  repress  the  predatory  habits  of  its  native 
powers  ;  in  a  word,  let  us  treat  India  as  a  distant  pro- 
vince of  our  own  island,  and  exact  nothing  from  its  inha- 
bitants for  which  we  do  not  give  a  full  equivalent,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  fidelity  of 
our  native  armies,  the  loyalty  of  our  native  subjects  ;  and 
sixty  thousand  native  British,  joined  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  Hindoo  troops,  will  secure  to  us  the  per- 
manent empire  of  the  East. 

*  Previous  to  the  campaign  which  terminated  so  gloriously  under  the  walls 
of  Nankin  in  1842,  the  native  British  military  and  naval  forces  were  tripled, 
and  the  former  were  doubled  before  the  last  triumphant  march  to  Cabul. 
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CHAP.        The  progress  of  the  British  empire  in  India  bears,  in 
_L  many  respects,  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Napoleon  in 
806.     Europe ;  and  the  "  necessity  of  conquest  to  existence," 
Analogy     which  was  so  strongly  felt  and   forcibly  expressed  by 
the^BrUish  Lord  Clive,  Lord  Cornwallis,  Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord 
inXTami  Hastings,  should  make  us  view  with  a  charitable  eye 
Europe!  the  corresponding  invincible   impulse  under  which  the 
European  conqueror  continually  acted.      Both  empires 
were    founded  on   opinion,  and   supported   by  military 
force ;   both  brought  a  race  of  conquerors  to  supreme 
dominion,  in  opposition  to  the  established  rights  and 
vested  interests  of  the  higher  classes  ;  both  had  to  con- 
tend with  physical  force  superior  to  their  own,  and  pre- 
vailed chiefly  by  espousing  the  cause  of  one  part  of  the 
native  powers  against  the  other  ;   both  were  compelled 
at  first  to  supply  inferiority  of  numbers  by  superiority  in 
energy  and  rapidity  of  movement ;    both  felt  that  the 
charm  of  invincibility  once  broken  was  for  ever  lost,  and 
that  the  first  step  in  serious  retreat  wras  the  commence- 
ment of  ruin.     Both  had  gained  their  chief  increase  of 
power  during  periods  of  peace  ;    the  strength  of  botli 
appeared  more  terrible  on  the  first  renewal  of  hostilities 
than  it  had  been  when  they  last  terminated  ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  open  hostility  or  withering  alli- 
ance of  either  was  most  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the 
adjoining  states. 

But  while,  in  these  respects,  these  two  empires  were 
Their  essen-  remarkably  analogous  to  each  other,  in  one  vital  parti- 
d?fferenclof  cu^ar  their  principles  of  action  and  rules  of  administration 
were  directly  at  variance  ;  and  it  is  to  this  difference 
that  the  different  duration  of  their  existence  is  to  be 
ascribed.  The  French  in  Europe  conquered  only  to 
oppress.  Seducing  words,  indeed,  preceded  their  approach, 
but  cruel  exactions  accompanied  their  footsteps,  deso- 
lation and  suffering  followed  their  columns ;  the  van- 
quished states  experienced  only  increased  severity  of  rule 
under  the  sway  of  the  tricolor  flag.  The  English  in 
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India,  on  the  contrary,  conquered,  but  this  led,  perhaps    CHAP. 
unintentionally  on  their  part,  to  blessings.    The  oppression 


of  Asiatic  rule,  the  ferocity  of  authorised  plunder,  disap- 
peared before  their  banners  ;  multitudes  flocked  from  the 
adjoining  states  to  enjoy  the  security  of  their  protection  ; 
the  advance  of  their  frontier  was  marked  by  the  smiling 
aspect  of  villages  rebuilt,  fields  recultivated,  the  jungle 
and  the  forest  receding  before  human  improvement.  And 
the  difference  in  the  practical  result  of  the  two  govern- 
ments has  been  decisively  established,  by  the  difference 
of  the  strength  which  they  have  exhibited  in  resisting  the 
shocks  of  adverse  fortune.  For  while  the  empire  of  Napo- 
leon sank  as  rapidly  as  it  rose,  and  was  prostrated  on  the 
first  serious  reverse  before  the  aroused  indignation  of 
mankind,  the  British  dominion  in  Asia,  like  the  Roman 
in  Europe,  has  stood  secure  in  the  affections  of  its  innu- 
merable inhabitants,  and,  though  separated  by  half  the 
globe  from  the  parent  state,  has  risen  superior  during 
almost  a  century  to  the  accumulated  force  of  all  its 
enemies. 

After  the  most  attentive  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  rise  and  establishment  of  this  extra-  Reflections 
ordinary  dominion,  under  Lord  Olive,  Warren  Hastings,  "f  t&Bri- 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Marquess  Wellesley,  it  seems  almost  \l*  \£^T 
inexplicable  to  what  cause  its  marvellous  progress  has 
been  owing.  It  was  not  to  the  magnitude  of  the  forces 
sent  out  by  the  mother  country,  for  they  were  few,  and 
furnished  in  the  most  parsimonious  spirit ;  it  was  not  to 
the  weakness  of  the  conquered  states,  for  they  were  vast 
and  opulent  empires,  wellnigh  equalling  in  numbers  and 
resources  all  those  of  Europe  put  together  ;  it  was  not  to 
their  want  of  courage  or  discipline,  for  they  had  all  the 
resources  of  European  military  art,  and  fought  with  a 
courage  which  sometimes  rivalled  even  the  far-famed 
prowess  of  British  soldiers.  The  means  of  combating  with 
resources  at  first  slender,  and  always  dependent  for  their 
existence  on  the  capacity  and  energy  of  the  Indian 
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CHAP,    government,  were  found  in  the  moral  courage  and  far- 

XLIX 

seeing  sagacity  of  our  Eastern  administration  ;    in  the 


!06>  incorruptible  integrity  and  public  spirit  of  its  officers,  both 
civil  and  military  ;  in  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  small 
band  of  native  English,  and  the  unconquerable  valour  of 
our  British  officers,  who  brought  an  inferior  race  into 
the  field,  and  taught  them,  by  their  spirit  and  example, 
to  emulate  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  European  brethren 
in  arms.  The  history  of  the  world  can  hardly  exhibit 
a  parallel  to  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  that  political 
administration,  the  courage  and  daring  of  those  military 
exploits.  And  perhaps,  on  reviewing  their  achievements, 
the  British,  like  the  Roman  annalist,  may  be  induced  to 
conclude  that  it  is  to  the  extraordinary  virtue  and  talent 
of  a  few  leading  men  that  these  wonderful  successes  have 
been  owing  : — "  Mihi  multa  legenti,  multa  audienti,  qua3 
populus  Romanus  domi  milititeque,  mari  atque  terra, 
pra3clara  facinora  fecit,  forte  lubuit  attendere,  qua3  res 
maximc  tanta  ncgotia  sustinuisset.  Sciebam,  sa3penumero 
parva  manu  cum  magnis  legionibus  hostium  contendisse  ; 
cognoveram,  parvis  copiis  bella  gesta  cum  opulentis  regi- 
bus  ;  ad  hoc  srepe  fortunse  violentiam  tolerasse  ;  facundia 
Gra3cis,  gloria  belli  Gallis,  ante  Romanes  fuisse.  Ac 
,  8a]l  Bd  mihi,  multa  agitanti,  constabat  paucorum  civium  egregiam 
Cat.  sec.  53.  virtutem  cuncta  patravisse  ;  eoque  factum,  ut  divitias 
paupertas,  multitudinem  paucitas  superaret." ] 

Much,  however,  as  the  strenuous  virtue  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals may  have  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  the 
British  empire  in  Asia,  as  it  did  of  the  Roman  dominion 

*  "  After  reading  and  hearing  much  of  what  the  Roman  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  land  and  sea,  had  achieved  of  glorious  deeds,  the  question  occurred, 
What  has  produced  such  wonderful  results  ?  I  know  that  often,  with  slender 
power,  they  had  contended  with  vast  armies,  with  inconsiderable  resources 
•waged  war  with  opulent  monarchs  ;  that  they  had  often  felt  the  mutations  of 
war  ;  that  they  were  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  eloquence,  to  the  Gauls  in  the 
passion  for  military  glory.  And  after  weighing  everything,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  extraordinary  encryy  of  a  few  citizens  worked  all  these 
wonders,  and  that  thence  it  was  that  poverty  conquered  riches,  the  few  the 
many." — SALLUST,  Bell.  Cat.  §  53. 
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in  Europe,  it  will  not  of  itself  explain  the  phenomenon.    CHAP. 
This  strenuous  virtue  itself  is  the  wonder  which  requires  !_ 


solution.     How  did  it  happen  that  Great  Britain,  during     ^^ 
the  course  of  eighty  years,  should  have  been  able  to  causes  of 
furnish  a  race  of  statesmen  adequate  to  the  conception  of  ordinary 
such  mighty  projects  ;  of  warriors  equal  to  the  execution  pr' 
of  such  glorious  deeds  ;    men  capable  of  seizing  with 
unflinching  courage  the  moment  of  action,  of  combining 
with  profound  sagacity  the  means  of  conquest,  of  execu- 
ting with  undaunted  resolution  the  directions  of  genius  ? 
Still  more,  how  was  this  constellation  of  talent  exhibited 
when  the  state  was  involved  in  bloody  and  arduous  con- 
flicts in  the  western  hemisphere  ;  and  how  did  it  shine 
with  the  brightest  lustre  at  the  very  moment  when  all  its 
resources  seemed  concentrated  for  the  defence  of  the  heart 
of  the  empire  \     It  was  the  boast  of  the  Romans  that 
their  republican  constitution,  by  training  all  the  citizens 
to  civil  or  military  duties,  either  as  leaders  or  followers, 
provided  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  virtue  and  ability  for 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  that  the  loss  even 
of  the  largest  army  or  the  most  skilful  commanders  could 
without  difficulty  be  supplied  by  the  multitudes  in  every 
rank  whom  the  avocations  of  freedom  had  trained  to  every 
pacific  or  warlike  duty.     Yet  even  the  ancient  Romans 
made  it  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  policy  never  to  engage 
in  two  serious  wars  at  the  same  time  ;  whereas  the  British 
empire  in  India  has  shone  forth  with  most  splendour  when 
the  parent  state  was   engaged  in  vast  foreign  contests, 
which  embraced  the  whole  world  in  their  operations.     It 
first  rose  to  greatness  under  the  guidance  of  Clive,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe  ;  it  was  pre- 
served by  Hastings  during  the  darkest  season   of  the 
American  conflict ;  it  was  elevated  to  the  highest  point 
by  Wellesley,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  for  life  and  death 
with  Napoleon.     In  British  India,  equally  as  in  ancient 
Rome,  the  influence  of  the  undying  energy  and  wide- 
spread capacity  springing  from  free  institutions  may  be 
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CHAP,    descried.     The  natives  say  that  the  Company  has  always 
IX'    conquered  because  it  was  "  always  young  ;"  and  such  in 


180G.  truth  lias  ever  been  its  character.  In  no  other  state  of 
society  but  that  in  which  a  large  mixture  of  the  demo- 
cratic element  has  spread  vigour  and  the  spirit  of  exertion 
through  every  rank,  is  to  be  found,  for  so  considerable  a 
period,  so  large  a  share  of  the  undecaying  youth  of  the 
human  race. 

But  this  element  has  usually  been  found  in  human 
it  was  o'w-  affairs  to  be  inconsistent  with  durable  greatness.  It  has 
ITmon  of  de-  either  burned  with  such  fierceness  as  to  consume  in  a  few 
raergy'with  years  the  vitals  of  the  state,  or  dwindled  into  a  selfish  or 
foJS?°  short-sighted  passion  for  economy,  to  gratify  the  jealousy 
of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  fatal  in  the  end  to  its 
independence.  In  moments  of  general  excitement,  and 
when  danger  was  obvious  to  the  senses,  democratic  socie- 
ties have  often  been  capable  of  the  most  extraordinary 
exertion  ;  it  is  in  previous  preparation,  sagacious  foresight, 
and  the  power  of  present  self-denial  for  future  good,  that 
they  have  invariably,  in  the  long  run,  proved  deficient. 
That  England,  in  its  European  administration,  has 
experienced,  throughout  the  contest  with  revolutionary 
France,  its  full  share  both  of  the  strength  and  weakness 
incident  to  democratic  societies,  is  evident  from  the  con- 
sideration, that  if  the  unforeseeing  economy  of  the  Com- 
mons had  not,  during  the  preceding  peace,  when  danger 
was  remote,  reduced  the  national  strength  to  a  pitiable 
degree  of  weakness,  Paris  could  with  case  have  been  taken 
in  the  first  campaign  ;  and  that  if  the  inherent  energy 
of  democratic  vigour,  when  danger  was  present,  had  not 
supported  the  country  during  its  later  stages,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Britain  and  the  last  remnant  of  European 
freedom,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  aristocracy, 
must  have  sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  Napoleon.  No  one 
can  doubt,  that  if  a  popular  House  of  Commons  or 
unbridled  press  had  existed  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
to  coerce  or  restrain  the  Indian  government  in  its 
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political  energy  or  military  establishment,  as  was  the    CHAP. 
case  in  the  British  Isles,  the  British  empire  in  the  East 


must  have  been  speedily  prostrated.  And  it  is  equally 
clear  that,  if  its  able  councils  and  gallant  armies  had  not 
been  supported  by  popular  vigour  at  home,  even  the 
energy  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  the  daring  of  Lord  Lake 
must  alike  have  sunk  before  the  strength  of  the  Asiatic 
dynasties. 

The  Eastern  empire  of  England,  however,  has  exhi- 
bited no  such  vicissitudes.  It  has  never  felt  the  want  Causes  of 
either  .of  aristocratic  foresight  in  preparation,  or  of  ordinary 
democratic  vigour  in  execution  ;  it  has  ever  been  distin-  t°0™ '" 
guished  alike  by  the  resolution  in  council  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  which  characterise  patrician,  and  the  energy  in 
action  and  inexhaustible  resources  which  are  produced 
in  plebeian  governments.  This  extraordinary  combina- 
tion, peculiar,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  species,  to  the 
British  empire  in  Asia  and  the  Roman  in  Europe,  is 
evidently  owing  to  the  causes  which  in  both,  during  a 
brief  period,  rendered  aristocratic  direction  of  affairs 
coexistent  with  democratic  execution  of  its  purposes  ;  a 
state  of  things  so  unusual,  and  threatened  by  so  many 
dangers — an  equilibrium  so  unstable,  that  its  continuance, 
even  for  the  brief  time  it  endured  in  both,  is  perhaps  to 
be  ascribed  only  to  special  divine  interposition.  And  it 
is  evident,  that  if  the  same  combination  had  existed,  in 
uncontrolled  operation,  in  the  government  at  home  ;  if 
the  unconquerable  popular  energy  of  England  had  been 
permanently  directed  by  foresight  and  resolution  equal  to 
that  which  was  displayed  in  the  East ;  if  no  popular 
jealousy  or  impatience  had  existed,  to  extinguish,  on  the 
termination  of  war,  the  force  which  had  gained  its  tri- 
umphs— if  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Blake  and  Marlborough, 
Nelson  and  Wellington,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  at 
the  disposal  of  a  vigilant  executive,  to  perpetuate  the 
ascendancy  they  had  acquired  ;  if  the  two  hundred  ships 
of  the  line,  and  three  hundred  thousand  warriors,  once 
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CHAP,    belonging  to  England,  had  been  permanently  directed 
by  the  energetic  foresight  of  a  Chatham,  a  Burke,  or  a 


m'  Wellesley,  to  external  purposes,  the  British  European 
empire,  in  modern,  must  have  proved  as  irresistible  as  the 
Roman  did  in  ancient  times,  and  the  emulation  of  inde- 
pendent states  been  extinguished  in  the  slumber  of 
universal  dominion. 

]08  But  no  such  gigantic  empire  was  intended  by  Provi- 

Causcs  dencc  to  lull  the  ardent  spirit  of  Europe,  till  it  had 
performed  its  destined  work  of  spreading  the  seeds  of 
civilisation  and  religion  through  the  globe.  To  Great 
Britain,  a  durable  colonial  ascendancy  is  given  ;  but  it  will 
be  found,  not  among  the  sable  inhabitants  of  Ilindostan,  but 
among  the  free  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
American  and  Australian  wilds.  The  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  circumstances  which  gave  us  the  empire  of  the 
East,  could  not  remain  permanent  :  aristocratic  constancy 
and  democratic  vigour  can  coexist  only  for  a  brief  space, 
even  in  the  most  favoured  nation.  Already  the  great 
organic  change  of  1832,  and  the  extension  of  the  direct 
influence  of  British  popular  power  upon  Eastern  adminis- 
tration, have  gone  far  to  shake  the  splendid  fabric.  When 
the  time  arrives,  as  arrive  it  will,  that  adverse  interests, 
ignorant  philanthropy,  or  prejudiced  feeling,  in  the  domi- 
nant island,  shall  interfere  with  vested  rights,  violate 
existing  engagements,  or  force  on  premature  religious 
changes,  in  the  East,  as  they  have  already  done  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  discontent  of  the  inhabitants  will  break 
out  into  inextinguishable  revolt.  When,  to  gratify  the 
jealousy  of  popular  ascendancy,  the  military  and  naval 
strength  of  the  state  is  prostrated  in  the  Asiatic,  as  it 
lias  already  been  in  the  European  world,  the  last  hour  of 
our  Indian  empire  has  struck.  Distant  provinces  may 
be  long  ruled  by  a  wise,  vigorous,  and  paternal  central 
government ;  but  tliey  cannot  remain  for  any  considerable 
time  under  the  sway  of  a  remote  and  self-interested 
democratic  society.  The  interests  of  the  masses  are,  in 
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such  a  case,  directly  brought  into  collision  :  the  prejudices,  CHAP. 
the  passions  of  the  ruling  multitude,  soon  prove  insup-  _ 
portable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  subject  realm  ;  the  very 
spirit  which  the  central  empire  has  generated,  becomes 
the  expansive  force  which  tears  its  colonial  dependencies 
asunder.  Whether  the  existing  contest  between  the 
different  classes  of  society  in  the  British  Islands  termi- 
nates in  the  lasting  ascendant  of  the  multitude,  or  the 
establishment,  by  democratic  support,  of  a  centralised 
despotism,  the  result  will  be  equally  fatal  to  our  supre- 
macy in  the  East  —  in  the  first  case,  by  terminating  the 
steady  rule  of  aristocratic  foresight  ;  in  the  last,  by  drying 
up  the  fountains  of  popular  energy. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  British 

.  iof). 

empire  in  India,  it  will  not  fall  without  having  left  an  Great  and 


imperishable  name,  and  bequeathed  enduring  benefits  to  fiTs  it 
the  human  race.  First  of  all  the  Christian  family,  dbSd  mpr° 
England  has  set  its  foot  in  the  East,  not  to  enslave  but!^™^ 
to  bless  ;  alone  of  all  the  conquering  nations  in  the  world, 
she  has  erected,  amidst  Asiatic  bondage,  the  glorious 
fabric  of  European  justice.  To  assert  that  her  dominion 
has  tended  only  to  social  happiness,  that  equity  has 
regulated  all  her  measures,  and  integrity  pervaded  every 
part  of  her  administration,  would  be  to  assert  more  than 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  produced  by  human  nature. 
Doubtless  many  of  her  deeds  have  been  cruel  and  ruth- 
less —  many  of  her  designs  selfish  and  oppressive.  But 
when  interest  has  ceased  to  blind,  or  panegyric  to  mislead, 
the  sober  voice  of  truth  will  confess,  that  her  sway  in 
Ilindostan  has  contributed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to 
correct  the  disorders  of  society  ;  to  extricate  from  hope- 
less oppression  the  labouring,  to  restrain  by  just  adminis- 
tration the  tyranny  of  the  higher  orders  ;  and  that  public 
happiness  was  never  so  equally  diffused,  general  pros- 
perity never  so  thoroughly  established  among  all  ranks, 
as  under  the  British  rule,  since  the  descendants  of  Shem 
first  came  to  sojourn  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
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CHAP.    Already  the  fame  of  its  equitable  sway,  and  its  thorough 

1-  protection  of  all  classes,  lias  spread  far  and  sunk  deep 

*06'  into  the  mind  of  the  East.  Mahommedan  prejudice  has 
been  shaken  by  the  exhibition,  amidst  its  severities,  of 
Christian  beneficence  ;  and  even  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Hindoo  superstition  has  begun  to  yield  to  the  ascendant 
of  European  enterprise.  Whether  the  appointed  season 
lias  yet  arrived  for  the  conversion  of  the  worshippers  of 
Brahma  to  the  precepts  of  a  purer  faith,  and  for  the  vast 
plains  of  Ilindostan  to  be  peopled  by  the  followers  of 
the  Cross,  as  yet  lies  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  Asia,  the  British  standard 
has  not  appeared  on  its  plains  in  vain  ;  the  remembrance 
of  the  blessed  days  of  its  rule  will  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
more  glorious  even  than  the  triumph  of  her  arms,  have 
been  the  seeds  of  future  freedom  which  the  justice  and 
integrity  of  English  government  have  sown  in  the  regions 
of  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER   L. 


CONTINENTAL   SYSTEM,    AND   IMPEEIAL  GOVEKNMENT    OF 
NAPOLEON.      JULY   1807 — AUGUST   1812. 


WHEN  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  annihilated  the  prospect    CHAP. 
of  invading  England,  and  extinguished  all  his  hopes  of       L' 
soon  bringing  the  maritime  war  to    a   successful  issue,     1807- 
Napoleon  did  not  abandon  the  contest  in  despair.     Quick  change  in 
in  perception,  he  saw  at  once  that  the  vast  preparations  projl^tTfor 
in  the  Channel  must  go  for  nothing  ;  that  the  flotilla  at  ^n 
Boulogne  would  be  rotten  before  a  fleet  capable  of  pro- laud- 
tecting  its  passage  could  be  assembled  ;   and  that  every 
successive  year  would  enable  England  more  exclusively 
to  engross  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  banish  his 
flag  more  completely  from  the  ocean.     But  he  was  not 
on  that  account  discouraged.     Fertile  in  resources,  indo- 
mitable in  resolution,  implacable  in  hatred,  he  resolved  to 
change  the  method,  not  the  object  of  his  hostility.     He 
indulged  the  hope  that  he  would  succeed,  through  the 
extent  and  terror  of  his  Continental  victories,  in  achieving 
the    destruction    of  England,    by  a   process  more   slow 
indeed,  but  in  the  end,  perhaps,  still  more  certain.     His 
design  toward  this  object  consisted  of  two  parts,  both 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  general  project,  and  to 
the  prosecution  of  which  his  efforts,  during  the  whole  v. »,  is. " 
remainder  of  his  reign,  were  directed.1 

The  first  part  of  his  plan  was  to  combine  all  the  Con- 
tinental states  into  one  great  alliance  against  England, 
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CHAP,   and  compel  them  to  exclude,  in  the  most  rigid  manner, 

! the   British   flag   and    British   merchandise   from    their 

harbours.  This  system  had  long  obtained  possession  of 
his  mind  ;  he  had  made  it  the  condition  of  every  treaty 
between  a  maritime  state  and  France,  even  before  he 
ascended  the  consular  throne.  The  adroit  flattery  which 
he  applied  to  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  combined  the  northern  powers  into 
the  maritime  confederacy  in  1800,  were  all  directed  to 
the  same  end  ;  and  accordingly  the  exclusion  of  the 
English  flag  from  their  harbours  was  the  fundamental 
condition  of  that  alliance.  *  The  proclamation  of  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  by  the  northern 
powers  at  that  crisis,  filled  him  with  confident  expecta- 
tions that  the  period  had  then  arrived  when  this  great 
object  was  to  be  attained.  But  the  victory  of  Nelson  at 
Copenhagen  dissolved  all  these  hopes,  and  threw  him 
back  to  the  system  of  ordinary  warfare,  afterwards  so 
cruelly  defeated  by  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  astonish- 
ing results  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  however,  again  revived 
his  projects  of  excluding  British  commerce  from  the 
Continent ;  and  thence  the  BERLIN  DECREE,  to  be  imme- 
diately considered,  and  the  anxiety  which  he  evinced 
at  Tilsit  to  procure,  by  any  sacrifices,  the  accession  of 
Alexander  to  the  confederacy. 

*  The  Directory  had  previously  adopted  the  system  of  compelling  the  exclu- 
sion of  English  goods  from  all  the  European  harbours  ;  but  the  multiplied 
disasters  of  their  administration  prevented  them  from  carrying  it  into  any 
general  execution.  By  a  decree,  issued  on  18th  January  1798,  it  was  declared, 
Jan.  18, 1798."  That  all  ships  having  for  their  cargoep,  in  whole  or  in  jKirt,  any  English 
merchandise,  shall  be  held  good  prize,  whoever  is  the  proprietor  of  such  mer- 
chandise, which  should  be  held  contraband  from  the  single  circumstance  of  its 
coming  from  England  or  any  of  its  foreign  settlements  ;  that  the  harbours  of 
France  should  bo  shut  against  all  ships  having  touched  at  England,  except  in 
cases  of  distress — and  that  neutral  sailors  found  on  board  English  vessels 
should  be  put  to  daith."  Najwleon,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  consular 
Feb.  J>,  1800.  throne,  issued  a  decree,  revoking  this  and  all  other  decrees  passed  during  the 
Jan.  28, 1800.  Revolution,  and  reverting  to  the  old  and  humane  laws  of  the  monarchy  in  this 
particular;  but  in  the  exultation  consequent  on  the  battle  of  Jena,  he  very 
nearly  returned  to  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  the  decree  of  the  Directory. 
—See  Ann.  Reg.  1800,  54,  55  ;  and  1807,  226,  227. 
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The  second  part  of  the  plan  was  to  obtain  possession,    CHAP. 
by  negotiation,  force,  or  fraud,  of  all  the  fleets  of  Europe, 


and  gradually  bring  them  to  the  great  central  point  near     1807- 
the  English  coast,  from  whence  they  might  ultimately  be  And  getting 
directed,  with  decisive  effect,  against  the  British  shores,  concentrat- 
By  the  Continental  System  he  hoped  to   weaken  the  E^ho 
resources  of  England,  to  hamper  its  revenue,  and,  by  the  pj^hsnd 
spread  of  commercial  distress,  break  up  the  unanimity  labours. 
which  then  prevailed  among   its   inhabitants.     But   he 
knew  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  ruling  part  of  the  nation 
to  expect  that,  by  the  spread  of  commercial  distress  alone, 
he  would  succeed  in  the  contest.     He  was  desirous  of 
reducing  its  strength  by  a  long  previous  blockade,  but  it 
was  by  an  assault  at  last  that  he  hoped  to  carry  the  day. 
In  order  to  prepare  for  that  grand  event,  he  was  at  the 
utmost  pains  to  increase  his  naval  force.     Amidst  all  the 
expenditure  occasioned  by  his   military  campaigns,    he 
proposed  to  construct,  and  to  a  certain  extent  actually  did 
construct,  from  ten  to  twenty  sail  of  the  line  every  year  ; 
while  vast  sums  were  annually  applied  to  the  great  naval 
harbours   at  Antwerp,   Flushing,  Cherbourg,  and  Brest. 
The  first,  from  its  admirable  situation  and  close  proximity 
to  the  British  shores,  he  considered  as  the  great  outwork 
of  the  Continent  against  England  ;  he  regarded  it,  as  he 
himself  has  told  us,  as  "  itself  worth  a  kingdom  ; "  and 
but  for  the  invincible  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  this 
great  acquisition,  he  might  with  ease  have  obtained  peace 
in  1814,  and  have  left  his  family  at  this  moment  seated 

.  i  Las  Cas 

on  the  throne  of  France.1     But  it  was  not  with  the  fleets  v.  8,  is. ' 
of  France  alone  that  he  intended  to  engage  in  this  mighty 
enterprise  ;  those  of  all  Europe  were  to  be  combined  in 
the  attempt.     The  navies  of  Denmark  and  Portugal,  in 
virtue  of  the  secret  article  in  the  treaty  in  Tilsit,2  were  to  xiv!§'7i>. 
be  demanded  from  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  seized  by 
force,  if  not  voluntarily  surrendered  ;  that  of  Russia  was 
to  come  round  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  Brest 
and  Antwerp,  and  join  in  the  general  crusade ;  until  at 
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CHAP,    length  a  hundred  ships  of  tho  line  and  two  hundred 

L'       thousand  men  were  prepared,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Chan- 

1807.     ne]j  to  cariy  to  the  shores  of  England  the  terrors  of  Gallic 

invasion.     "  When  in  this  manner/'  said  Napoleon,  "  I 

had  established  my  ground,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  nations 

lLi4°j^n  to  wrestle,  as  it  were,  body  to  body,  the  issue  could  not 

Thitr?'v-  ^e  Doubtful,  for  we  had  forty  millions  of  French  against 

55,  so1.'       fifteen  millions  of  English.     I  would  have  terminated  by 

a  battle  of  Actiuin."1  * 

It  was  therefore  no  momentary  burst  of  anger  or  sudden 
object  of  fit  of  exultation,  occasioned  by  his  unparalleled  triumphs, 
Deere""1  which  induced  Napoleon,  by  his  celebrated  decree  from 
Berlin,  to  declare  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
It  was  the  result  of  much  thought  and  anxious  delibera- 
tion, of  a  calm  survey  of  the  resources  .at  his  disposal, 
and  the  means  of  resistance  which  yet  remained  to  his 
antagonists.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  gave  the  English  govern- 
ment ample  room  for  serious  reflection  on  the  dangers 
which  now  beset  them.  The  accession  of  Russia  to  the 
Continental  league  was  thereby  rendered  certain  ;  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  of  which,  by  great  exertions, 

2  Ante,  rb;i]i.  *  Napoleon's  projects,  in  regard  to  the  maritime  war  against  England,  have 
xxxvi.  §  121.  been  already  explained;2  but  this  is  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
future  security  of  the  British  empire,  that  it  will  well  bear  a  second  note  from 
an  additional  authority.  "  He  said,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  that  he  had  done  much 
for  Antwerp,  but  nothing  to  what  he  proposed  to  have  done.  By  sea,  he  pro- 
posed to  have  made  it  a  mortal  point  of  attack  against  the  enemy  ;  by  land,  he 
wished  to  render  it  a  sure  resource  in  case  of  great  disasters— a  true  point  of 
refuge  for  the  national  safety  ;  he  wished  to  render  it  capable  of  containing  an 
entire  army  after  defeat,  and  of  resisting  a  year  of  open  trenches,  during  which 
the  nation  might  have  risen  in  a  mass  for  its  relief.  The  world  admired  much 
the  works  already  executed  at  Antwerp  —its  numerous  dockyards,  arsenals,  and 
wet-docks  ;  but  all  that,  said  the  Emperor,  was  nothing — it  was  but  the  com- 
mercial town  ;  the  military  town  was  to  have  been  on  the  other  bank,  where 
the  land  was  already  purchased  ;  three-deckers  were  to  have  been  there  con- 
structed, and  covered  sheds  established  to  keep  the  ships  of  the  line  dry  in 
time  of  peace.  Everything  there  was  planned  on  the  most  colossal  scale. 
Antwerp  was  itself  a  province.  That  place,  said  the  Emperor,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  iny  being  here  ;  for,  if  I  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up 
Antwerp,  I  might  have  concluded  peace  at  Chatillon  in  181 4.'' — LAS  CASKS, 
vii.  43,  44. 

Gigantic  aa  these  designs  for  Antwerp  were,  they  were  but  a  part  of  what 
Najwleon  meditated  or  had  constructed  for  his  grand  enterprise  against  Eng- 
land. "  Magni6cent  works,"  says  Las  Cases,  "  hod  been  set  agoing  at  Cher- 
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they  soon  obtained  possession, *  made  them  acquainted    CHAP. 

with  the  intention  of  France  and  Russia,  not  only  to  L_ 

unite  their  forces  against  Great  Britain,  but  to  compel  807' 
Denmark  and  Portugal  to  do  the  same.  In  addition  to 
having  their  flag  proscribed  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  they  had  the  prospect  of  seeing 
all  the  maritime  forces  of  Europe  arrayed  against  their 
independence.  The  assistance  of  Sweden  could  not  much 
longer  be  relied  on,  pressed  as  she  would  soon  be  by  her 
colossal  neighbour  ;  the  harbours  of  South  America  were 
still  closed  to  her  adventure  ;  the  neutrality  of  North 
America  was  already  more  than  doubtful,  and  would 
certainly  be  soon  abandoned,  to  range  the  United  States 
by  the  side  of  France,  in  open  enmity  against  Great 
Britain.  Thus  had  England,  proscribed  from  all  civilised 
commerce  over  the  whole  world,  and  weakened  in  her 
resources  by  the  internal  suffering  consequent  on  such  a 
deprivation,  the  prospect  of  soon  being  compelled  to  main- 
tain a  contest  with  all  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
Europe,  directed  by  consummate  ability,  and  actuated  by 
inveterate  hostility  against  her  independence  and  renown. 

bourg,  where  they  had  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock  a  basin  capable  of  hold- 
ing fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates,  with  the  most  splendid  forti- 
fications for  their  protection :  the  Emperor  intended  to  have  prepared  that 
harbour  to  receive  thirty  more  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Innume- 
rable works  had  been  prepared  to  receive  and  protect  the  flotilla  which  was  to 
be  immediately  concerned  in  the  invasion  of  England  ;  Boulogne  was  adapted 
to  hold  2000  gunboats  ;  Vimereux,  Etaples,  and  Ambleteuse,  1000  more.  The 
harbour  of  Flushing  was  to  have  been  rendered  impregnable,  and  enlarged  so 
as  to  hold  twenty  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  ;  while  dockyards  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty  line-of-battle  ships  were  to  be  formed  at  Antwerp,  and  con- 
stantly kept  in  full  activity.  So  immense  were  the  preparations  on  the  French 
coast  for  the  invasion  of  England  !  The  Emperor  frequently  said  that  Antwerp 
was  to  him  an  entire  province ;  a  little  kingdom  in  itself.  He  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  it,  often  visited  it  in  person,  and  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  his  creations." — LAS  CASES,  vii.  51,  57.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that,  within  twenty  years  after  his  fall,  the  English  government 
should  have  united  its  forces  to  those  of  France  to  restore  this  great  outwork 
against  British  independence  to  the  dominion  of  Belgium,  and  the  rule  of  the 
son-in-law  of  France. 

*  They  were  obtained  by  the  agency  of  the  Count  d'Antraigues.— HARD.  ix. 
431,  note. — In  the  King's  speech,  on  the  21st  January  1808,  it  was  said — "  We 
are  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  inform  you,  that  no  sooner  had  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  at  Tilsit  confirmed  the  influence  and  control  of  France  over 
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CHAP.    A  clear  and  constant  perception  of  this  prospect  is  indis- 
pensable both  to  the  formation  of  a  just  opinion  on  the 


Berl 
crce 


1807.  measures  to  which  she  was  speedily  driven  in  her  own 
defence,  and  of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  men  who, 
called  to  the  direction  of  her  councils  and  armies  in  such 
a  gloomy  situation,  speedily  raised  her  fortunes  to  an 
unparalleled  pitch  of  glory  and  prosperity. 
5  The  English  government,  in  1806,  after  the  occupation 

in  DC-  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troops,  had  issued  an  order, 
November,  authorised  by  Mr  Fox's  cabinet,  declaring  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  in  a  state  of  blockade.  That  the  English  navy 
was  amply  adequate  to  establish  an  effectual  blockade  of 
the  two  rivers  which  constitute  the  only  outlet  to  Prussian 
commerce,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
their  fleets  at  that  very  moment  kept  every  hostile  harbour 
closed  from  the  North  Cape  to  Gibraltar."  This  blockade, 

the  powers  of  the  Continent,  than  his  majesty  was  apprised  of  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  combine  those  powers  in  one  general  confederacy,  to  be  directed 
either  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  this  kingdom,  or  to  the  imposing  upon  his 
majesty  an  insecure  and  ignominious  peace.  That  for  this  purpose  it  was 
determined  to  force  into  hostility  against  this  country,  states  which  had  hitherto 
been  allowed  by  France  to  maintain  or  to  purchase  their  neutrality  ;  and  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  different  points  of  his  majesty's  dominions  the  whole  of  the 
naval  force  of  Europe,  and  specifically  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal.  To 
place  those  fleets  out  of  the  power  of  such  a  confederacy,  became,  therefore, 
the  indispensable  duty  of  his  Majesty."  The  complete  accuracy  of  these  asser- 
tions has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  quotations  from  the  secret  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  already  given  ;  and  ample  confirmation  of  them  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter.  Ministers,  in  the  course  of  the  debates  which 
ensued  on  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  produce 
their  secret  articles,  or  specify  what  private  information  they  had  received  ;  but 
they  constantly  declined  doing  so,  and  in  consequence  it  became  a  very  general 
opinion  at  the  time,  that  there  were,  in  reality,  no  such  secret  articles,  and 
that  this  assertion  was  put  forward  without  foundation  in  the  King's  speech,  to 
palliate  an  aggression  which,  on  its  own  merits,  was  indefensible.  It  is  now 
proved,  however,  that  they  had  the  secret  information,  and  that  they  had  the 
generosity  to  bear  this  load  of  obloquy  rather  than  betray  a  confidence  which 
might  prove  fatal  to  persons  high  in  office  in  the  French  government.  This 
was  fully  explained,  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  reasons  for  concealment 

no  longer  existed,  by  Lord  Liverpool  in  parliament Sec  Purl.  Dvl>.  x.  1. 

*  As  this  order  in  council  is  referred  to  by  the  French  writers  and  their  sup- 
porters in  this  country,  as  a  vindication  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  its  provisions 
merit  attention.  It  proceeds  on  the  narrative,  "That  the  Prussian  government 
has,  in  a  forcible  and  hostile  manner,  taken  possession  of  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  and  has  also  notified  that  all  British  ships  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
porta  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  from  certain  other  ports  in  the  north  of 
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however,  and  one  at  the  same  time  declared  of  the  coasts    CHAP. 
of  the  Channel,  gave  Napoleon  an  excuse  for  the  famous 


Berlin  Decree  against  English  commerce,  which,  on  the  1807' 
preamble  "  that  the  British  government  had  violated  the 
law  of  nations,  so  far  as  regarded  neutral  vessels ;  that  it 
regards  as  enemies  every  individual  belonging  to  a  hostile 
state,  and,  in  consequence,  makes  prize,  not  merely  of  the 
crews  of  merchant  vessels  equipped  as  privateers,  but  also 
of  those  of  such  vessels  when  merely  engaged  in  the  trans- 
port of  merchandise ;  that  it  extends  to  the  ships  and  the 
objects  of  commerce  that  right  of  conquest  which  does 
not  properly  belong  except  to  public  property ;  that  it 
includes  commercial  cities  and  harbours,  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  in  the  hardships  of  blockade,  which,  on  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  applicable  only  to 
fortified  places ;  that  it  declares  harbours  blockaded  before 

Europe,  and  not  suffered  to  enter  or  trade  therein ; "  and  then  declares,  "  That 
no  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  be  permitted  to  Aprils,  1806. 
enter  or  clear  from  any  ports  of  Prussia,  and  that  a  general  embargo  or  stop 
be  made  of  all  Prussian  ships  and  vessels  whatever,  now  within,  or  which  shall 
hereafter  come  into,  any  of  the  ports,  harbours,  or  roads  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  all  persons  and  effects  on  board 
the  said  ships  and  vessels  ;  but  that  the  utmost  care  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  cargoes  on  board  of  the  said  ships  or  vessels,  so  that  no  damage  or  embezzle- 
ment whatever  be  sustained." — Ann.  Reg.  1806,  677.  This  was  followed,  upon 
16th  May  1806,  by  an  order  in  council,  signed  by  Mr  Fox,  which,  "  considering 
the  new  measures  adopted  by  the  enemy  for  the  obstruction  of  British  com- 
merce, declared  the  whole  coasts,  harbours,  and  rivers,  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest 
inclusive,  as  actually  blockaded;  provided  always  that  this  blockade  shall  not 
extend  to  neutral  vessels  having  on  board  merchandise  not  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  his  Majesty,  and  not  contraband  of  war ;  excepting,  however,  the 
coast  from  Ostend  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  which  is  hereby  declared  t  jlai.^.  ^ 
sxibject  to  a  blockade  of  the  strictest  kind."1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  v.  437. 
coasts  thus  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  were,  in  the  strictest  sense,  subject 
to  such  declaration,  since  the  peril  of  leaving  the  harbours  they  contained  was 
such  that  hardly  one  of  the  enemy's  armed  vessels  ventured  to  incur  it.  This 
decree,  such  as  it  was,  was  repealed  as  to  all  ports  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ems 
inclusive,  by  a  British  order  in  council  of  26th  September  1806. — See  MARTENS, 
v.  469,  Sup.  These  orders  in  council,  thus  providing  only  for  the  blockade  of 
harbours  and  coasts,  which  it  was  at  the  moment  in  the  highest  degree  perilous 
to  enter,  or  for  the  in  terim  detention  of  the  Prussian  cargoes,  in  retaliation  for 
the  unprovoked  invasion  of  Hanover  by  the  Prussian  troops,  and  exclusion  of 
British  commerce,  in  pursuance  of  the  offers  of  Napoleon  already  detailed,  were 
clearly  within  the  law  of  nations,  as  admitted  by  the  French  Emperor  himself, 
and,  in  truth,  a  most  moderate  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.  They  afford, 
therefore,  no  excuse  or  palliation  whatever  for  the  Berlin  Decree. —  See  Ann. 
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CHAP,    which  it  has  not  a  single  ship  of  war,  although  a  place 
cannot  be  considered  as  blockaded  till  it  is  in   such  a 


8°7'  manner  beset  that  entry  cannot  be  obtained  without  im- 
minent danger ;  that  it  even  declares  blockaded  places 
which  all  its  naval  forces  are  inadequate  to  blockade,  as 
entire  coasts  and  a  whole  empire ;  that  this  monstrous 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  has  no  other  object  but  to 
obstruct  the  communications  of  other  people,  and  elevate 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  England  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  of  the  Continent ;  that  this  being  the  evident  design 
of  England,  whoever  deals  on  the  Continent  in  British 
merchandise  by  that  very  act  favours  its  designs,  and 
becomes  participant  in  them  ;  that  this  conduct  of  Eng- 
land, worthy  of  the  first  barbarous  ages,  has  hitherto 
turned  to  its  own  great  profit  and  the  detriment  of  all 
other  states ;  and  that  the  law  of  nature  entitles  every 
belligerent  to  oppose  its  enemy  with  the  arms  with  which 
it  combats,  and  the  mode  of  hostility  which  it  has  adopted, 
when  it  disregards  every  idea  of  justice  and  liberality,  the 
result  of  civilisation  among  mankind  :"  on  this  preamble 
it  declared— 

"  1.  The  British  Islands  are  placed  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
2.  Every  species  of  commerce  and  communication  with 
them  is  prohibited  ;  all  letters  or  packets  addressed  in 
English,  or  in  the  English  characters,  shall  be  seized  at 
the  post-office,  and  their  circulation  interdicted.  3.  Every 
British  subject,  of  what  rank  or  condition  whatever,  who 
shall  be  found  in  the  countries  occupied  by  our  troops, 
or  those  of  our  allies,  shall  be  made  prisoner  of  war. 

4.  Every  warehouse,   merchandise,   or  property   of  any 
sort,  belonging  to  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  or  coining 
from  its  manufactories  or  colonies,  is  declared  good  prize. 

5.  Commerce  of  every  kind  in  English  goods  is  prohibited; 
and  every  species  of  merchandise  belonging  to  England, 
or  emanating  from  its  workshops  or  colonies,  is  declared 

Kei/.  1806,  677;  and  see  the  previnux  Prussian  proclamation,  excluding  British 
trade,  cm  28th  March  1806.     Ibid.  692;  aud  MAKTKX.S,  Hup.  v.  435. 
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good  prize.     G.  The  half  of  the  confiscated  value  shall  be    CHAP. 
devoted  to  indemnifying  those  merchants  whose  vessels 


have  been  seized  by  the  English  cruisers,  for  the  losses  1807- 
which  they  have  sustained.  7.  No  vessel  coming  directly 
from  England,  or  any  of  its  colonies,  or  having  touched 
there  since  the  publication  of  the  present  decree,  shall  be 
received  into  any  harbour.  8.  Every  vessel  which,  by 
means  of  a  false  declaration,  shall  have  effected  such 
entry,  shall  be  liable  to  seizure,  and  the  ship  and  cargo 
shall  be  confiscated  as  if  they  had  also  belonged  to  Eng- 
land. 9.  The  prize-court  of  Paris  is  intrusted  with  the 
determination  of  all  questions  arising  out  of  this  decree 
in  France,  or  the  countries  occupied  by  our  armies ;  that 
of  Milan,  with  the  decision  of  all  similar  questions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  10.  This  decree  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Naples,  Holland,  and  Etruria,  and 
to  our  other  allies,  whose  subjects  have  been  the  victims, 
like  our  own,  of  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  English 
legislation.  11.  The  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  ^ff"1^^ 
of  marine,  of  finance  and  of  justice,  of  police,  and  all ell»  '*• 344  > 

J  and  Dum. 

postmasters,  are  charged,  each  m  his  own  department,  *vii.  46, 47. 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree."1""" 

Such  was  the  famous  Berlin  decree  against  English 
commerce,  which  was  only  an  extension  to  all  Europe  of  Orders  for 
the  declaration  and  order  that  all  English  merchandise  execution"* 
should  be  liable  to  confiscation,  which  had  been  issued  by  evasion  in 
Napoleon  at  Leipsic  on  the  18th  of  October  preceding,  Holland- 
and  at  Hamburg  on  the  3d  November.    It  was  not  allowed 

*  Two  days  after  the  publication  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  Napoleon  wrote  the 
following  highly  characteristic  letter  to  Junot,  then  governor  of  Paris  : — "  Take 
especial  care  that  the  ladies  of  your  establishment  take  Swiss  tea ;  it  is  as  good 
as  that  of  China.  Coffee  made  from  chicory  is  noways  inferior  to  that  of 
Arabia.  Let  them  make  use  of  these  substitutes  in  their  drawing-rooms, 
instead  of  amusing  themselves  with  talking  politics  like  Madame  de  Stael. 
Let  them  take  care  also  that  no  part  of  their  dress  is  composed  of  English 
merchandise  ;  tell  that  to  Madame  Junot :  if  the  wives  of  my  chief  officers  do 
not  set  the  example,  whom  can  I  expect  to  follow  it  ?  It  is  a  contest  of  life  or 
death  beticeen  France  and  England;  I  must  look  for  the  most  cordial  support 
in  all  those  by  whom  I  am  surrounded."  —  NAPOLEON  to  JUNOT,  23cZ  Nov. 
1806;  D'ABRANTiis,  ix.  287,  288. 
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CHAP    to  remain  an  instant  a  dead  letter.     Orders  were  des- 
- —  patched  in  all  directions  to  act  upon  it  with  the  utmost 
n°7>     rigour.    With  undisguised  reluctance,  but  trembling  hands, 
the  subject  monarchs  and  prefects  prepared  to  carry  the 
stern  requisition  into  execution.      So  strongly  was  its 
unjust  character  and  ruinous  tendency  felt  in  Holland, 
that  Napoleon's  own  brother,  Louis,  king  of  that  country, 
at  first  positively  refused  to  submit  to  its  iniquity  ;  and 
at  length  could  only  be  prevailed  on,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  promulgate  it  in  the  foreign  countries  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  troops,   reserving    its  execution  in  his  own 
dominions  till  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  mea- 
sures already  in  force  should  prove   insufficient."'      So 
strongly  did  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  brother 
irritate  Napoleon,  that  he  declared  in  a  fit  of  ill-humour, 
"  that  if  Louis  did  not  submit  to  his  orders,  he  would 
cause  domiciliary  visits  to  be  made  through  the  whole  of 
Holland."     Nevertheless,  as  Louis  perceived,  what  every 
i  g^  y..   person  in  the  country  knew,  that  this  rigorous  decree,  if 
265,326.     fu}}y  acted  upon,  would  occasion  the  total  ruin  of  his 

Louia  Buon.  * 

i.  295, 297.  dominions,  it  was  enforced  in  a  very  loose  manner  in  the 
United  Provinces.1 

In  the  north  of  Germany,  however,  it  was  not  only 
most  rigorously  put  in  force,  but  the  decree  was  made  a 

*  "  This  decree,"  says  Louis  Buonaparte,  King  of  Holland,  "  was  as  unjust 
as  it  was  impolitic.  The  command  that  it  should  be  obeyed  by  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  Holland,  Naples,  and  Etruria,  was  the  commencement  of  universal 
empire,  if  it  had  any  meaning ;  if  not  so  intended,  it  was  senseless.  The  ground 
of  justification  put  forth  in  the  decree,  viz.,  '  that  England  applies  the  right  of 
blockade,  not  only  to  fortified  places  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  to  whole 
coasts,  •when  the  law  of  nations  only  authorises  that  rigour  in  the  case  of  places 
BO  closely  invested  that  they  cannot  be  entered  or  quitted  without  danger,' 
is  itself  its  chief  condemnation;  for  a  nation  whose  vessels  can  proceed  to  a 
distance  from  its  frontiers,  even  to  the  waters  of  the  countries  belonging  to  its 
enemies,  is  undoubtedly  better  entitled  to  say  that  it  blockades  coasts  and 
ports,  than  a  nation  without  a  navy  to  say  that  it  blockades  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  fleets.  In  this  last  case,  it  is  the  Continental  power 
which  voluntarily  places  itself  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Besides,  wrong  cannot 
authorise  wrong,  nor  injustice  injustice.  The  4th  and  5th  articles  of  the  Berlin 
Decree  are  atrocious.  What !  because  the  English  seize  merchants  travelling 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  subject  the  vessels  of  individuals  to  ill  treat- 
ment, shall  we,  in  an  age  of  reason,  dare  to  seize  every  Englishman,  and  what- 
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pretence  for  a  thousand  iniquitous  extortions  and  abuses,    CHAP. 
which  augmented  tenfold  its  practical  oppression.      An 


army  of  locusts,  in  the  form  of  inspectors,  customhouse- 
officers,  comptrollers,  and  other  functionaries,  fell  upon  its  rigorous 

•  •     i     i  i         ~n  i  execution  in 

all   the  countries  occupied   by  the   r  rench   troops,  and  the  norti,  of 
made  the  search  for  English  goods  a  pretext  for  innume-  T 
rable  frauds,  vexations,  and  iniquities.     "  They  pillaged, 
they  plundered/'  says  Bourrienne,  "  on  a  systematic  plan, 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  north  of  Germany  to  which 
my  diplomatic  mission  extended.     Rapine  was  in  a  man- 
ner established  by  law,  and  executed  with  such  blind  fury, 
that  often  the  legalised  robbers  did  not  know  the  value  of 
the  articles  they  had  seized.    All  the  English  merchandise 
was  seized  at  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  the  other 
Hanse  Towns  ;  and  Berthier  wrote  to  me,  that  in  that 
way  I  should  obtain  ten  millions  of  francs  for  the  Emperor. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  compounded  with  the  proprietors  for 
twenty  millions  (£800,000)  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  de- 
mand  for  these  useful  articles,  that  when  exposed  to  sale  |2u7o-n  J^'9 
by  the  proprietors,  after  paying  this  enormous  ransom,  ^ia  Hoi-_ 
their  advanced  prices  brought  them  a  very  handsome  309. ; 
profit." '* 

The  British  government  replied  to  the  Berlin  Decree, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  an  order  in  council  of  7th  January 

ever  of  their  property  we  can  lay  hold  of  ?  This  was  augmenting  and  justifying 
the  injury  of  the  English  government.  The  6th  article  is  barbarous,  the  8th 
still  worse.  Here,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  property  of  all  French- 
men who,  up  to  that  period,  had  traded  in  English  goods,  is  taken  from  them  : 
vessels  even  thrown  on  the  coast  by  tempests  are  to  be  refused  admission  into 
any  port.  Enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  extreme  repugnance  of  the  King 
of  Holland  to  cany  this  decree  into  execution  :  it  threw  him  into  the  utmost 
consternation ;  he  felt  at  once  that  it  would  speedily  prove  the  ruin  of  Hol- 
land, and  afford  a  pretext  for  oppressing  it.  This  measure  appeared  to  him  as 
singular  and  revolutionary  as  denationalising.  He  ventured  to  write  to  the 
Emperor  that  he  believed  this  gigantic  measure  to  be  calculated  to  effect  the 
ruin  of  France,  and  all  commercial  nations  connected  with  it,  before  it  could 
ruin  England.  Obliged,  however,  to  carry  it  into  effect,  under  the  penalty  of 
a  complete  rupture  with  France,  he  only  endeavoured  to  do  so  in  the  least 
illegal  aud  most  independent  manner  possible. " — Louis  BUONAPARTE,  Documens 
sur  la  Hollande,  i.  294,  307,  308. 

*  A  striking  instance,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  occurred,  a  few  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Berlin  Decree,  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  carry- 
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CHAP.    1807,  issued  by  Lord  Ilowick,  which,  on  the  preamble 
_  of  the  French  decree,  and  the  right  of  retaliation  thence 


I*)7<     arising  to  Great  Britain,  declared,  "  that  no  vessel  shall 
First  order  be  permitted  to  trade  from  one  port  to  another,  if  both 
by  tfacTBrit-  belong  to  France  or  her  allies,  and  shall  be  so  far  under 
menT™      their  control  as  that  British  vessels  are  excluded  there- 
Jan.  7,1807.  from  .  an(j  the  captains  of  all  British  vessels  are  hereby 
required  to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  coming  from  any 
such  port,  and  destined  to  such  other  port,  to  discontinue 
her  voyage ;  and  any  vessel,  after  having  been  so  warned, 
or  after  having  had  a  reasonable  time  allowed  it  for 
obtaining  information   of  the  present  order  in  council, 
which  shall,  notwithstanding,  persist  in  such  a  voyage  to 
such  other  port,  shall  be  declared  good  prize."   The  object 
of  this  order  was  to   deprive  the  French,  and  all  the 
nations  subject  to  their  control,  which  had  embraced  the 
Continental  System,  of  the  advantages  of  the  coasting 
trade  in  neutral  bottoms ;  and,  considering  the  much  more 
violent  and   extensive  character  of  the   Berlin  Decree, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  mild  and  lenient 
measure  of  retaliation.    This  order  was  relaxed  soon  after 
1  p,ar,l' I?°!l' as  to  vessels  containing  grain   or  provisions  for  Great 

x.  127,  130. 

Ann.  Reg.    Britain,  and  as  to  all  ships  whatever  belonging  to  the 

1807,  671 

«7-2.'         Ilanse  Towns,  if  employed  in  any  trade  to  or  from  the 
dominions  of  Great  Britain.1 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  however,  had  completely 
subjected  the  Continent  to  the  dominion  or  control  of  the 

ing  such  a  monstrous  system  of  legislation  into  execution.  Shortly  after  the 
Berlin  Decree  had  been  issued,  there  arrived  at  Hamburg  an  order  for  the 
immediate  furnishing  of  fifty  thousand  great-coats,  two  hundred  thousand  pair 
of  shoes,  sixteen  thousand  coats,  thirty-seven  thousand  waistcoats,  and  other 
articles  in  proportion.  The  resources  of  the  Hanse  Towns  were  wholly  unequal 
to  the  supply  of  so  great  a  requisition  in  so  short  a  time  ;  and  after  trying  in 
vain  every  other  expedient,  Bourrienne,  the  French  diplomatic  agent,  was 
obliged  to  contract  with  Englitk  honxcs  for  the  supply,  which  speedily  arrived ; 
and  while  the  Emperor  was  denouncing  the  severest  penalties  against  the  pos- 
session of  English  goods,  and  boasting  that  by  the  Continental  System  he  had 
excluded  British  manufactures  from  the  Continent,  his  own  nnny  was  arrayed 
in  the  cloths  of  Leeds  and  Halifax,  and  his  soldiers  would  have  perished  amidst 
the  snows  of  Eylau  but  for  the  seasonable  efforts  of  British  industry. — See 
BOUBBIKNNK,  vii.  292,  294. 


more  rigor- 
s  measure. 
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French  Emperor,  it  soon  appeared  that  some  more  rigorous    CHAP. 
and  extensive  system  of  retaliation  was  called  for.     A  — 
few  months'  experience  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the     18^}7' 
Berlin  decree,  while  it  rigorously  excluded  every  species  Reasons 

r-D-.-T  c  1       •!  J  f  Iv  L    which  led  to 

or  British  manufacture  or  colonial  produce  irom  the  ports  a farther  and 
of  the  Continent,  by  no  means  inflicted  a  proportional  Ou< 
injury  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  its 
provisions  were  put  in  force  ;  and  that,  in  truth,  it  opened 
up  a  most  lucrative  commerce  to  the  industry  and  colonies 
of  neutrgl  poivers,  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  interests  of 
the  British  empire.  By  prohibiting,  under  the  penalty  of 
confiscation,  the  importation  of  every  species  of  British 
produce,  it  necessarily  left  the  market  of  the  Continent 
open  to  the  manufacturing  industry  and  colonial  produce 
of  other  states  ;  and  this  in  the  end  could  not  but  prove 
highly  injurious  to  English  industry.  The  obvious  and 
direct  retaliation  would  have  consisted  in  prohibiting  the 
importation  into  the  British  dominions  of  the  produce  of 
France,  or  of  its  dependencies  which  had  embraced  the 
Continental  System,  whether  in  their  own  or  neutral 
bottoms  ;  but  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  this 
would  have  been  by  any  means  a  retribution  equally 
injurious.  England  was  essentially  a  commercial  state. 
The  resources  from  which  she  maintained  the  contest  were 
in  great  part  drawn  from  the  produce  of  her  colonies  or 
manufactories  ;  and  the  general  cessation  of  commercial 
intercourse,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  be  felt  with  more 
severity  in  her  dominions  than  in  the  Continental  nations. 
What  to  them,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  secondary,  to  her 
was  vital ;  the  suffering  which  with  them  would  be  dif- 
fused over  a  wide  circle,  to  her  would  be  concentrated  in 
the  narrow  space  of  a  few  counties.  In  these  circumstances 
some  measure  seemed  indispensable  which  should  inflict 
upon  the  enemy  not  merely  the  same  injustice,  but  the 
same  suffering  which  he  had  occasioned  ;  and,  by  causing 
his  subjects  to  feel  in  their  own  persons  the  consequences 
of  his  aggression,  produce  that  general  discontent  which 

VOL.  VIII.  I 
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CHAP,    might  arm  them  against  his  authority,  or  render  necessary 
a  return  to  more  equitable  measures. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  ideas,  the  celebrated  Orders 
in  Council  of  llth  November  1807  were  issued,  which,  on 
the  preamble  of  the  British  Islands  having  been  declared 
by  the  Berlin  decree  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  of  all 
importation  of  British  merchandise  having  been  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  and  of  the  mitigated  measure  of  retali- 
ation, adopted  in  the  Order  in  Council  of  7th  January 
1807,  having  proved  inadequate  to  the  object  of  effecting 
the  repeal  of  that  unprecedented  system  of  warfare, 
declared  that  from  henceforth  "  all  the  ports  and  places 
of  France  and  her  allies,  from  which,  though  not  at  war 
with  his  Majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  in  respect  of  trade  and 
navigation,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  in  the 
most  strict  and  rigorous  manner  ;  and  that  all  trade  in 
articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  countries 
or  colonies,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  and  all  such 
articles  declared  good  prize ;  declaring  always  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  capture 
or  detention  of  any  vessel  or  cargo  which  shall  belong  to 
a  country  not  declared  by  this  order  subject  to  a  strict 
blockade,  which  shall  have  cleared  out  with  such  cargo 
from  such  port  to  which  she  belongs,  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  or  from  some  free  port  in  the  British  colonies, 
under  circumstances  in  which  such  trade  from  such  free 
port  is  permitted,  direct  to  some  port  or  place  in  the 
colonies  of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  or  from  those  colonies 
direct  to  the  countries  to  which  such  vessel  belongs,  or  to 
some  free  port  in  his  Majesty's  colonies  ;  nor  to  any 
vessel  or  cargo  belonging  to  a  country  not  at  war  with 
his  Majesty,  which  shall  have  cleared  out  from  some  port 
in  this  kingdom,  and  .shall  be  proceeding  direct  to  the 
port  specified  in  her  clearance  ;  nor  to  any  vessel  or  cargo 
belonging  to  any  country  not  at  war  with  his  Majesty, 
which  shall  be  coming  from  any  port  or  place  in  Europe 
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declared  by  this  order  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  blockade,    CHAP. 

destined  to  some  port  or  place  in  Europe  belonging  to  

his  Majesty,  and  be  on  her  voyage  direct  thereto."  All  1807' 
vessels  contravening  this  order  are  declared  good  prize. 
"  And  whereas  countries  not  engaged  in  the  war  have 
acquiesced  in  the  orders  of  France,  and  have  given  coun- 
tenance and  effect  to  these  prohibitions,  by  obtaining 
from  agents  of  the  enemy  certain  documents  styled  '  certi- 
ficates of  origin/  therefore  if  any  vessel,  after  having  had 
reasonable  time  to  receive  notification  of  the  present 
order,  shall  be  found  carrying  any  such  certificate,  it 

z  Pftrl    Deb 

shall  be  declared  good  prize,  together  with  the  goods  on  x.  ui, izs' 
board/'1* 

Divested  of  the  technical  phraseology  in  which,  for  the 
sake  of  legal  precision,  these  orders  are  couched,  they  in  import  ( f 
effect  amount  to  this  :  Napoleon  had  declared  the  British  tiers! 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  subjected  all  goods  of 
British  produce  or  manufacture  to  confiscation  within  his 
dominions,  or  those  of  the  countries  subjected  to  his 
control,  and  prohibited  from  entering  any  harbour  all 
vessels  which  had  touched  at  any  British  port ;  and  the 
English  government,  in  reply,  proclaimed  France  and  all 
the  Continental  states  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  declared 
all  vessels  good  prize  which  should  be  bound  for  any  of 
their  harbours,  excepting  such  as  had  previously  cleared 
out  from,  or  touched  at,  a  British  harbour.  Thus  France 
prohibited  all  commerce  with  England,  or  traffic  in  Eng- 
lish goods,  and  England  prohibited  all  commerce  between 
any  of  the  states  which  had  embraced  the  Continental 
System  and  each  other,  unless  in  vessels  bound  for  some 
British  harbour. 

*  By  a  supplementary  Order  in  Council,  the  severe  enactments  of  this  regu- 
lation were  declared  not  to  extend  to  "  articles  of  the  produce  and  manufac-  Additional 
tures  of  the  blockaded  countries  which  shall  be  laden  on  board  British  ships ; "  Qound/" 
and  by  a  more   material  one,  issued  six  weeks  afterwards,  it  was  provided,  Nov.  25,' 
"that  nothing  in  the  order  of  llth  November  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  rf0,,' 'i  gjon" 
permit  any  vessel  to  import  any  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  enemy's  2  parl/Deb.' 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  direct  from  such  colonies  to  any  port  in  the  British  x.  HS. 
dominions."  2 
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CHAP.         Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  replying  to  these  menacing 
measures.     By   a   decree   dated   from    Milan    on    17th 


1807.     December  1807,  he  declared — "  1.  That  every  vessel,  of 
Milan  be-   whatever  nation,  which  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched 
uf'isoT;'    by  British  cruisers,  or  paid  any  impost  levied  by  the 
N^oLon.    English  government,  shall  be  considered  as  having  lost 
the  privileges  of  a  neutral  flag,  and  be  regarded  and  dealt 
with  as  an  English  vessel. — 2.  Being  so  considered,  they 
shall  be  declared  good  prize. — 3.  The  British  Islands  are 
declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.     Every  vessel,  of  what- 
ever nation,  and  with  whatever  cargo,  coming  from  any 
British  harbour,  or  from  any  of  the  English  colonies,  or 
from  any  country  occupied  by  the  English  troops,   or 
bound  for  England,  or  for  the  English  colonies,  or  for 
any  country  occupied  by  the  English  troops,  is  declared 
good  prize. — 4.  These  rigorous  measures  shall  cease  in 
regard  to  any  nations  which  shall  have  caused  the  English 
government  to  respect  the  rights  of  their  flag,  but  con- 
tinue in  regard  to  all  others,  and  never  be  released  till 
Great  Britain  shows  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  law  of 
nations  as  well  as  those  of  justice  and  honour."     It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  rage  of  belligerent  powers, 
and  the  mutual  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  could  not 
go  beyond  these  furious  manifestoes.     They  produced,  as 
1  Mart.  sup.  might  have  been  expected,  most  important  effects,  both 
Ann2Rcg    on  ^ie  Continent  and  in  the  British  Isles,  and  gave  rise  to 
1*07,  P.  779.  memorable  and  luminous  debates  in  parliament,  in  which 

Suit;  Pa-  l 

JMTH.          all   that  could  be  advanced,  both  for  and  against  the 
374, 375.  '  justice   and   expedience    of   these   measures,   was   fully 
brought  forward.1 

On  the  one  hand,  it  was  strongly  urged  by  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Lord  Ilowick,  and  Lord  Erskine — "  Let  the  case  at 
t  once  be  stated  in  the  manner  which  has  produced  the 
whole  controversy.  France,  on  21st  November,  issued 
her  decree,  which  announced  the  intention  to  distress  this 
country  in  a  way  unauthorised  by  the  public  law,  sub- 
jecting to  confiscation  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  neutrals 
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with  British  merchandise,  or  going  to,   or  coming  from    CHAP. 
Great   Britain,    with   their   accustomed   trade.     Such  a 


decree  undoubtedly  introduced  a  rule  which  the  law  of  80  * 
nations  forbids,  as  being,  even  as  between  belligerents, 
and  much  more  as  with  neutrals,  an  aggravation  of  the 
miseries  of  war,  and  unauthorised  by  the  practice  of 
civilised  states.  If  carried  into  execution,  it  would  vest 
the  suffering  belligerent  with  the  right  of  retaliation  ; 
and  indeed,  as  between  the  belligerents  only,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  the  mere  publication  of  such  a  decree 
would  authorise  the  nation  so  offended  to  disregard  the 
law  of  nations  towards  the  nation  so  offending.  But  that 
is  not  the  present  question ;  the  point  here  is,  not 
whether  we  would  have  been  justified  in  retaliating  upon 
France  the  injury  she  has  inflicted  upon  us,  but  whether 
we  are  justified  in  inflicting,  in  our  turn,  a  new  and  still 
more  aggravated  species  of  injury  on  neutral  states.  If 
A  strikes  me,  I  may  retaliate  by  striking  him,  and  neither 
law  nor  reason  will  weigh  very  nicely  the  comparative 
severity  of  the  blow  given  from  that  at  first  received.  But 
it  is  a  new  application  of  the  term  retaliation,  to  say, 
that  if  A  strikes  me,  I  may  retaliate  by  striking  B.  If 
the  interdiction  of  a  neutral  from  trading  with  us  is  sub- 
mitted to  by  him  from  favour  to  the  belligerent,  he  directly 
interposes  in  the  war,  and  his  character  of  a  neutral  is  at 
an  end ;  if  he  does  so  from  terror  or  weakness,  in  that 
case  too  he  ceases  to  be  a  neutral,  because  he  suffers  an 
unjust  pressure  to  be  affixed  upon  us.  But,  admitting 
that,  the  question  remains,  what  right  have  we  to  retali- 
ate upon  a  neutral  upon  whom  the  decree  has  never  been 
executed — who  in  no  shape  has  been  made  either  the 
instrument  or  the  victim  of  oppression  by  the  enemy  ? 

"  Now  that  is  the  real  question,  and  the  only  question 
here.     America,   the  only  great  maritime  power  which  Special' in- 
has  not  now  taken  a  decided  part  in  the  contest,  was  iTw'them 
virtually  excluded  from  its  operation.    The  air  was  white on  Amc  lca> 
with  her  sails  ;  the  sea  was  pressed  down  with  her  ship- 
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CHAP,    ping,  nearly  half  as  numerous  as  our  own,  bringing  her 

! produce  into  every  port  of  England,   and  carrying  our 

1807-  commodities  and  manufactures  into  every  corner  of 
Europe.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  she 
continued  to  take,  without  the  least  defalcation,  ten  mil- 
lions of  our  manufactures,  and  she  carried  to  other 
nations  what  was  beyond  her  own  consumption.  She 
carried  on  this  traffic,  in  the  face  of  the  French  decree 
of  21st  November,  when  we  could  not  have  done  it  for 
ourselves.  She  did  this,  it  is  true,  from  no  feeling  of 
friendship  towards  us,  but  from  regard  to  her  own 
interests ;  but  Providence  has  so  arranged  human  affairs, 
that,  by  a  wise  pursuit  of  self-interest,  the  general  interests 
of  mankind  are  advanced.  We  had  so  much  the  start  of 
other  nations  that  we  had  only  to  lie  by,  and  they, 
for  their  own  purposes,  came  to  our  relief.  America 
smuggled  our  goods  into  France  for  her  own  interest, 
and  France  bought  them  for  hers.  The  people  cheered 
the  Emperor  at  the  Tuilerics  every  day,  but  they  broke 
his  laws  every  night.  The  Berlin  decree,  in  fact,  had 
become  a  dead  letter,  cither  from  the  connivance,  or 
licenses  for  contraband  trade  issued  by  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  she  had  no  ships  to  carry  her  decrees  into  effect ; 
and  the  barbarous  system  of  the  enemy  was  rapidly 
falling  into  that  neglect  in  which  Mr  Pitt,  with  great 
sagacity,  left  the  corresponding  decree  of  the  Directory 
in  1798. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  matters,  when  in  an  evil  hour 

Their  KW-  our  own  government  interfered,  and  gave  a  helping  hand 

u'to  the   enemy.     The   Orders  in  Council  were   the    real 

executors  of  the  Berlin  decree.      Under  them  we  employ 

our  own  shipping  to  stop  our  own  trade  upon  the  sea ; 

we  make  prisons  of  our  own  ports  to  terrify  away  the 

neutral  seamen,  who  otherwise  would  carry  on  our  traffic, 

and  find  a  vent  for  our  manufactures  ;  and  play  the  very 

game  of  France,  by  throwing   neutral  powers  into  her 

arms  instead  of  our  own.     And  this,  it  seems,  is  retalia- 
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tion !     Can  we  who  do  such  things  object  to  the  Irish    CHAP. 
rebels,  who  burned  the  notes  of  an  obnoxious  banker  to  _ 


ruin  his  trade  ?  Our  Orders  in  Council  have  thrown  the  807> 
mistake  of  the  ignorant  Irish  into  the  shade.  The  order 
of  7th  January  1807  was  liable  to  none  of  these  objec- 
tions. It  introduced  or  adopted  no  new  or  illegal  prin- 
ciple ;  it  merely  reprobated  the  illegal  decree  of  France, 
and  asserted  the  right  of  retaliation  by  actual  blockade— 
a  restriction  which,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  neutrals 
must  submit  to.  But  the  order  of  the  llth  November 
stands  in  a  very  different  situation.  Sir  William  Scott 
has  told  us,  in  the  case  of  the  Maria  (Robinson,  i.  154), 
that  no  blockade  can  be  made  by  the  law  of  nations, 
unless  force  sufficient  is  stationed  to  prevent  an  entry. 
Can  this  be  predicated  of  all  Europe  put  together  1  Is 
every  harbour  and  river  from  Hamburg  to  Cadiz,  so 
closely  watched  that  no  vessel  can  enter  any  of  them 
without  evident  risk  of  capture  1  Such  a  proposition  is 
clearly  out  of  the  question  ;  and  therefore  government 
has  issued  an  Order  in  Council,  which  its  own  prize 
courts,  if  adjudicating  in  conformity  with  their  former 
principles,  must  declare  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  therefore  refuse  to  execute. 

"  Nor  is  it  in  this  view  only  that  these  orders  are 
illegal.     They  purpose  to   interrupt   the   commerce   of  Their  reac 
neutral  and  unoffending  nations,  carrying  on  their  accus-  England1 
tomed  traffic  in  innocent   articles,   between   their   own hcrself- 
country  and  the  ports  of  our  enemies,  not  actually  block- 
aded, and  even  between  their  own  country  and  our  allies  ; 
they  compel  neutrals,  under  the  pain  of  confiscation,  to 
come   to   our   ports,   and  there   submit   to   regulations, 
restrictions  and  duties,  which  will  expose  them  to  certain 
destruction    the    moment    they   approach   the   enemy's 
shore  ;  they  declare  all  vessels  good  prize  which  carry 
documents  or  certificates  declaring  that  the  articles  of 
the  cargo  are  not  the  produce  of  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
contrary  alike  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  and 
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CHAP,    liberties  of  the  people  of  this  realm.     Such  a  monstrous 

-  system  of  aggression  never  was  and  never  should  be  suc- 

>07>     cessful.     Let  us  leave  to  our  enemies  the  guilt  of  discord 

and  bloodshed,  and  seek  to  support  our  country  by  the 

virtues  of  beneficence  and  peace.     The  idea  that  you  can 

starve  the  enemy  into  submission,  or  the  adoption  of  a 

more  reasonable   mode  of  hostility,  is  founded  on    an 

essential   and   fatal    mistake  in  regard  to  the  relative 

situation  of  Great  Britain   and  the  Continental  states 

in  the  contest.     The  former  must,  of  necessity,  be  the 

greatest  sufferer.     The  Continental  nations  will  lose  only 

articles  of  luxury,  but  the  British  will  be  deprived  of  those 

of  necessity  :  sugar  may  rise  to  an  extravagant  price  in 

Germany,  but  the  manufacturers  will  be  deprived  of  their 

daily  bread  in  England.     The  greatest  calamity  which 

could  befall  this  country,   in  her   present   predicament, 

would  be  a  war  with  America,  both  as  depriving  her  of 

the  chief  vent  for  her  manufactured  industry,  and  of  the 

advantage  of  neutral  carriers,  who  would  contrive,  for 

their  own  profit,  to  elude  every  Continental  blockade,  in 

order  to    introduce    them   into   the  Continental   states. 

And   surely    the   present   moment,   when   we   have   all 

Europe,    from   the   North    Cape   to    Gibraltar,    arrayed 

x'usli  S'  aoamst  us>  is  not  that  when  it  is  expedient,  gratuitously 

y<o.          and  unnecessarily,  to  withdraw  so  beneficial  a  customer  from 

our  markets,  and  add  his  forces  to  those  of  the  enemy."1 

18  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued  by  Lord  Hawkes- 

Repiyofthebury,  the  Advocate-General,  and  Lord-Chancellor  Eldon 

of  the  Or-     — "  It  is  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  law  of  nations  for  any 

di-rx  in  both         ,1  ,   .  ,   .  ,  .  . 

Houses.  authority  on  this  subject,  in  the  unprecedented  circum- 
stances in  which  this  country  is  now  placed.  What 
usually  passes  by  that  name  is  merely  a  collection  of 
the  dicta  of  wise  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
this  subject  in  different  ages,  applied  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  world  at  the  period  in  which  they  wrote,  or  cir- 
cumstances nearly  resembling  them,  but  none  having 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
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country  is  now  placed,  Such  as  they  are,  however,  they  CHAP. 
all  admit,  what  indeed  common  sense  dictates,  the  right  ' 
of  retaliation,  or  of  resisting  an  enemy  by  the  same  means  807> 
by  which  he  attacks  ourselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
pedient in  the  general  case,  than  to  adhere,  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  to  the  law  of  nations ;  but  if  one  belligerent 
commences  a  violation  of  it,  it  is  sometimes  indispensable, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  enormity,  to  make  the  enemy 
feel  its  effects.  In  some  cases  the  most  civilised  nations 
have  been  driven  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  putting 
prisoners  to  death,  to  terminate  a  similar  practice  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies.  Doubtless,  in  the  general  case, 
quarter  should  be  given  ;  but  during  the  fury  of  a  charge, 
or  the  tumult  of  an  assault,  it  is  universally  felt,  by  the 
experience  of  mankind,  that  a  less  humane  rule  must  be 
followed.  Every  belligerent  should  usually  adhere  to  the 
ordinary  instruments  of  human  destruction ;  but  if  your 
enemy  fires  red-hot  shot,  you  are  entitled  to  do  the  same. 
Russia  herself  acted  on  this  principle  in  repelling,  when 
still  a  neutral  power,  the  aggressions  of  France  ;  she 
authorised  the  seizure  of  all  ships  proceeding  to  France. 
Lord  Howick  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Danish  min- 
ister, in  relation  to  the  order  of  7th  January,  had  clearly 
vindicated  the  justice,  not  only  of  his  own  measure,  butlpai;i.  Deb. 
of  the  more  extensive  measure,  based  on  the  same  prin-  and  975. 
ciples,  which  was  ultimately  adopted.1  * 

"  The  Berlin  decree  of  21st  November  is  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  justification  of  the  present  proceed- 
ing. That  decree  declared  the  British  Islands  in  a  state 

*  Lord  Howick's  (afterwards  Earl  Grey)  letter  to  the  Danish  minister,  who 
complained  of  the  British  order  of  7th  January,  was  a  very  able  state  paper,  and  Able  note  of 
among  other  things  observed — "  The  French  government,  in  adopting  a  measure  LordHowu'k 
at  once  so  violent  in  itself,  and  so  unjust  in  its  consequences,  committed  a  ject  to  the 
manifest   act   of  aggression,   though  immediately   levelled  at  Great  Britain,  Danish  min- 
against  the  rights  of  every  state  not  engaged  in  the  war,  which,  if  not  resisted  on 
their  part,  must  unavoidably  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  a  fair  neutrality, 
and  suspend  the  operation  of  treaties  formed  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain.    The  injury  which  would  be  sustained  by  England, 
if  she  suffered  her  commerce  with  foreign  nations  to  be  thus  interdicted,  while 
that  of  the  enemy  with  them  should  remain  unmolested,  is  so  manifest  that  it 
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CHAP,    of  blockade,  and  prohibited  all  commerce,  even  in  neutral 

ships,  in  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  this  country — it 

l^7'  went  so  far  as  even  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  one  neu- 
The  terms  of  tral  nation  trading  in  safety  with  another.  But  it  is  said 
.k-cree.  that  this  threatened  blockade  was  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
carried  into  effect ;  and  that,  in  some  other  less  excep- 
tionable mode,  its  consequences  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  was  executed  at  sea  or  not ; 
unquestionably  it  received  execution,  and  the  most  rigor- 
ous execution,  at  land.  Foreign  ships  were  only  enabled 
to  come  to  this  country  with  their  foreign  produce — they 
were  not  permitted,  under  the  pain  of  confiscation,  to  take 
away  our  goods  in  return — and  can  it  be  said  that  this  is 
not  a  real  execution  1 

"  The  French  government  justify,  in  the  preamble  of 
The  Frcm-ii  their  decree,  their  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  the 
no  biockad-  previous  proclamation  of  the  late  administration  in  April 
180G,  which  declared  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  in  a  state 
of  blockade.  But  that  is  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact ;  for 
in  no  one  single  instance  did  they  declare  either  a  har- 
bour, or  a  coast  containing  several  harbours,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  without  having  previously  invested  it.  The 
coasts  of  the  Channel,  it  is  well  known,  when  this  block- 
ade was  declared,  were  so  closely  invested,  that  not  a 
praam  could  venture  to  leave  the  range  of  their  own 
batteries  without  incurring  the  most  imminent  risk  of 
capture.  The  French  government,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
their  decree,  declared  this  country  in  a  state  of  blockade, 

can  require  no  illustration.  It  never  could  have  been  supposed  that  hi.s  Majesty 
would  submit  to  such  an  injury,  waiting  in  patk'iit  acquiescence  till  Franco 
might  think  proper  to  attend  to  the  slow  and  feeble  remonstrances  of  neutral 
states,  instead  of  resorting  immediately  to  steps  which  might  check  the  violence 
of  the  enemy,  and  retort  upon  him  the  evils  of  hi.s  own  injustice.  Other  powers 
would  have  had  no  right  to  complain,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  unparalleled 
aggression,  the  King  had  proceeded  immediately  to  declare  all  (he  countries 
occtipi&l  by  the  enemy  in  a  stale  of  blockade,  and  to  prohibit  all  trade  in  the  pro- 
duce of  these  countries  ;  for,  as  the  French  decree  itself  expresses  it,  the  law  of 
nature  justifies  the  employment  against  our  enomic.s  of  the  same  arms  which 
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not  only  without  making  any  attempt  to  invest  it,  but    CHAP. 
without  being  able  to  send  out  a  single  vessel  to  endanger '. — 


the  neutral  vessels  who  might  attempt  to  violate  the  807* 
blockade.  Therein  lay  the  difference,  the  vital  difference, 
between  the  proceedings  of  the  two  countries :  the  British 
government  declared  coasts  and  rivers  blockaded  when 
their  maritime  force  was  so  great,  and  so  stationed,  that 
the  enemy  themselves  evinced  their  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  investment  by  never  venturing  to  leave  their  harbours ; 
the  French  declared  an  imaginary  blockade  on  the  seas, 
and  acted  upon  it  in  their  condemnations  on  land,  when 
they  not  only  had  not  a  single  vessel  at  sea  to  maintain 
it,  and  when  their  enemies  were  insulting  them  daily  in 
their  very  harbours.  Such  a  proceeding  was  as  absurd 
as  if  England,  without  having  a  soldier  on  the  Continent, 
were  to  declare  Bergen-op-Zoom  or  Lille  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  act  upon  this  order  by  seizing  all  goods 
belonging  to  citizens  of  those  towns,  wherever  she  could 
find  them  in  neutral  bottoms  on  the  high  seas. 

"  But  it  is  said  the  neutral  nations  did  not  acquiesce 
in  these  decrees,  and  therefore  we  were  not  justified  in  Acquies- 
retaliating  in  such  a  way  as  would  affect  their  interests,  neutral  in° 
Where,  then,  did  they  resist  ?    What  followed  the  Berlin  ^^'IU 
decree  1     Did  the  three  nations  whom  the  decree  mate- 
rially affected — Denmark,  Portugal,  and  America — either 
remonstrate  or  take  up  arms  to  compel  its  repeal  \     Not 
one  of  them  did  so.     The  Danish  government,  indeed, 
complained  in  strong  terms  of  the  British  order  of  7th 

lie  himself  makes  use  of.  If  third  parties  suffer  from  these  measures,  their 
demands  for  redress  must  be  directed  against  that  country  which  first  violates 
the  established  usar/es  of  war,  and  the  rights  of  neutral  states.  Neutrality,  pro- 
perly considered,  does  not  consist  in  taking  advantage  for  the  neutral's  profit 
of  every  situation  between  the  belligerents,  whereby  emolument  may  be  made, 
but  in  observing  a  strict  and  honest  impartiality,  so  as  not  to  afford  advantage 
in  the  war  to  either,  and  particularly  in  so  far  restraining  its  trade  to  what  it 
had  ordinarily  been  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  prevent  one  belligerent  escaping  the 
effect  of  the  other's  hostilities." — LORD  HOWICK'S  Letter  to  MR  EIST,  lfth  March 
1807 ;  Purl.  Deb.  x.  403,  407. 
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CHAP.  January  1807,  but  were  completely  silent  on  the  previous 
k  and  far  stronger  Berlin  decree  of  21st  November  1806,  to 
1807.  obviate  which  alone  it  was  issued.  This  temper  savoured 
pretty  strongly  of  the  principle  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
which  it  has  ever  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Danish 
government  to  establish  as  the  general  law  of  the  seas. 
Portugal  was  not  to  be  blamed,  because  she  had  no  force 
at  her  command  to  make  any  resistance ;  and  accordingly 
the  port  of  Lisbon  was  notoriously  the  entrepot  for  vio- 
lating our  orders  of  7th  January,  and  restoring  to  the 
enemy,  under  neutral  colours,  all  the  advantages  of  a 
coasting  trade.  But  America  was  completely  independent 
of  France  ;  and  has  she  done  anything  to  proclaim  her 
repugnance  to  the  French  decree  \  When  the  correspond- 
ing decree  of  the  French  Directory  was  issued  in  1798,  it 
was  noticed  in  the  President's  speech  as  highly  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  such  as  could 
not  be  allowed  to  exist  without  subverting  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.  What  has  America  now  done  in 
relation  to  the  Berlin  decree  ?  Nothing  ;  and  that,  too, 
although  Napoleon  himself  announced  his  resolution  to 
make  no  distinction  between  the  United  States  and  other 
neutrals  in  this  particular,  and  acted  upon  this  resolution 
in  the  Spanish  decree  issued  on  the  1 7th  February,  which 
contained  no  exception  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic States.  Having  acquiesced  in  the  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations  in  favour  of  one  belligerent,  America 
is  bound,  if  she  would  preserve  her  neutral  character,  to 
show  a  similar  forbearance  in  regard  to  the  other. 

"  But  it  is  said  these  orders  arc  injurious  to  ourselves, 
apokw*  even  more  than  to  our  enemies,  and  that  they  exclude 
txrcw'" '""  us  from  a  lucrative  commerce  we  otherwise  might  have 
carried  on  in  neutral  bottoms,  cither  by  connivance  or 
licenses  with  our  enemies.     Let  it  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that,  when  these  orders  were  issued,  we  were  ex- 
cluded from  every  harbour  of  Europe  except  Sweden 
and  Sicily ;  and  these  sufficed  for  what  trade  we  could 
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have  carried  on  with  the  Continental  states,  or  what    CHAP. 
we  can  have  lost  by  our  retaliatory  orders.     It  is  in  vain 


to  pretend  that  these  decrees  were  never  meant  to  be 
acted  upon  by  Buonaparte,  and  that,  but  for  our  Orders 
in  Council,  they  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  Such  a 
dereliction  of  a  great  object  of  settled  policy  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  known  character  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  his  profound  hostility  to  this  country,  the 
ruling  principle  of  his  life.  It  is  contradicted  by  every 
newspaper,  which,  before  the  orders  were  issued,  were 
full  of  the  account  of  the  seizure  of  English  goods  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe  ;  and  by  his  unvarying  state  policy, 
which  in  every  pacification,  and  especially  at  Tilsit,  made  a 
the  rigorous  exclusion  of  British  goods  the  first  step  x.  ece,  673.' 
towards  an  accommodation."1 

Upon  a  division,   both  Houses  supported  ministers  : 

.  2  Parl  Deb. 

the  Upper  by  a  majority  of  127  to  61  ;  the  Lower  by  x.  t>84, 976'. 
214  to  94.2  * 

In  endeavouring,   at  the  distance    of  five-and-thirty 
years,  to  form  an  impartial  opinion  on  this  most  impor-  Reflections 
tant  subject,  it  must  at  once  strike  the  most  cursory  bate,  and^n 
observer,  that  the  grounds  on  which  this  question  was  [tejorders°f 
debated   in  the  British  parliament  were  not  those  on  in  Council- 
which  its  merits  really  rested,  or  on  which  they  were 
placed  by  Napoleon  at  the  time,  and  have  been  since 
argued  by  the  Continental  historians.     On  both  sides  in 
England  it  was  assumed  that  France  was  the  first  aggres- 
sor by  the  Berlin  decree,   and  that  the   only  question 
was,  whether  the  Orders  in  Council  exceeded  the  just 
measure  of  retaliation,   or  were  calculated  to  produce 
more  benefit  or  injury  to  this  country  ?     Considered  in 
this  view,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  at 
least  justifiable  in  point  of  legal  principle,  whatever  they 
may  have  been  with  reference  to  political  expedience. 
The   able   argument   of    Lord   Howick   to   the   Danish 
minister  is  unanswerable  as  to  this  point.3     If  an  enemy  §  is,  note.' 
adopts  a  new  and  unheard-of  mode  of  warfare,  which 
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CHAP,    affects  alike  its  opponent  and  neutral  states,  and  they 
submit  without  resistance  to  this  novel  species  of  liosti- 


1807.  uty^  either  from  a  feeling  of  terror  or  a  desire  of  profit, 
they  necessarily  come  under  obligation  to  be  equally  pas- 
sive in  regard  to  the  measures  of  retaliation  which  the 
party  so  assailed  may  think  it  necessary  to  adopt.  If 
they  act  otherwise,  they  lose  the  character  of  neutrality, 
and  become  the  disguised,  but  often  the  most  effective 
and  the  most  valuable,  allies  of  the  innovating  belli- 
gerent. 

OJ  But  was  the  Berlin  decree  the  origin  of  the  commercial 

Which  party  warfare  "?  or  was  it  merely,  as  Napoleon  and  the  French 

was  the 

aggressor:-  writers  assert,  a  retaliation  upon  England,  by  the  only 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Emperor,  for  the 
new  and  illegal  species  of  warfare  which,  in  the  pride  of 
irresistible  maritime  strength,  its  government  had  thought 
fit  to  adopt  \  That  is  the  point  upon  which  the  whole 
question — so  far  as  the  legality  of  the  measures  in  ques- 
tion is  concerned — really  depends  ;  and  yet,  though  put 
prominently  forward  by  Napoleon,  it  was  scarcely  touched 
on  by  either  party  in  the  British  parliament.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  to  what  cause  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance was  owing.  Both  the  great  parties  which  divide 
that  assembly  were  desirous  of  avoiding  that  question. 
The  Whigs  did  so  because  the  measure  complained  of  by 
Napoleon,  and  on  which  the  Berlin  decree  was  justified 
by  the  French  government,  had  been  mainly  adopted  by 
Mr  Fox,  and  subsequently  extended  by  Lord  Ilowick  ; 
the  Tories,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  cast  any 
doubt  on  the  exercise  of  maritime  powers,  in  their 
opinion  of  essential  importance  to  this  country,  and 
which  gave  them  the  great  advantage  of  having  their 
political  adversaries  necessarily  compelled  to  support  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  measures  in  question  had 
been  founded. 

History,  however,  must  disregard  all  these  temporary 
considerations,  and  in  good  faith  approach  the  question, 
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whether,  in  this  great  controversy,  England  or  France  was    CHAP. 
the  real  aggressor.     And  on  this  point,  as  on  most  others  . 

in  human  affairs,  where  angry  passions  have  been  strongly     1^07' 
excited,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  there  were  faults  Compara- 
on  both  sides.     Unquestionably  the  most  flagrant  viola-  attaching  to 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations  was  committed  by  Napoleon  ; ea 
as,  without  having  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  or  a  single  har- 
bour of  England  invested,  he  took  upon  himself  to  declare 
the  whole  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade— a  pro- 
ceeding similar  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  England 
proclaimed  a  strict  blockade  with   her   men-of-war   of 
Strassburg  or  Magdeburg.     Most  certainly  also  the  reso- 
lution of  the   French  Emperor  to   reduce  England  by 
means  of  a  Continental  System,  had  been  formed  long 
before  the  proclaiming  the  blockade  of  the  French  coasts 
in   April  1806,  by  Mr  Fox;  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
announced  and  acted  upon  eight  years  before,  on  occasion 
of  the  conquest  of  Leghorn,  and  had  formed  the  first  con- 
dition of  his  pacification  with  every  maritime  state  since 
that  period.     But  still  the  British  historian  must  lament 
that  the  government  of  this  country  had  given  him  so 
plausible  a  ground  for  representing  his  measures  as  retali- 
atory only,  by  decreeing,  in  May  1806,  the  blockade  of 
the  whole  French  coasts  of  the  Channel.     True,  this  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  paper  blockade  ;  true,  it  was 
supported  by  the  greatest  maritime  force  in  existence  ; 
true,  it  was  so  effective  that  not  a  French  ship  of  war 
could  venture,  without  imminent  risk,  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  their  batteries.     Still,  the  declaration  of  a  whole 
coast,   several  hundred  miles  in   length,  in   a  state  of 
blockade,  was  a  stretch  unusual  in  war,  and  one  which 
should,  in  an  especial  manner,  have  been  avoided  in  a 
contest  with  an  antagonist  so  unscrupulous  in  the  retali- 
atory measures  which  he  resorted  to,  and  so  dexterous 
at  turning  any  illegal  act  to  good  account,  as  the  French 
Emperor. 

In  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  there 
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CHAP,    is  perhaps  less  difficulty  in  forming  a  decided  opinion. 

'. —  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  what  subsequent  experience 

1^7'  has  since  abundantly  verified,  that,  in  the  mutual  attempt 
Reflections  to  starve  each  other  out,  the  manufacturing  state,  the 
pftheoni'cre  commercial  emporium,  would  of  necessity  be  more  exposed 
to  suffering  than  the  widespread  circle  of  nations  with 
whom  she  carried  on  mercantile  transactions  ;  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  a  besieged  town  must,  in  the  end,  be 
always  reduced  by  the  concentric  fire  of  a  skilful  assailant. 
The  ruin  and  suffering  on  the  one  side  is  accumulated  on 
a  single  spot,  or  within  a  narrow  compass  ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  spread  over  an  extensive  surface.  The  sum-total  of 
distress  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  equal  on  both 
sides  :  but  how  wide  the  difference  between  the  garrison 
which  sustains  it  all  on  a  single  breach,  or  in  a  few  hospi- 
tals, and  the  army  without,  which  repairs  its  losses  by  the 
resources  of  a  great  empire !  Sound  policy,  therefore, 
recommended,  on  the  commencement  of  this  novel  and 
dangerous  species  of  hostility,  the  adoption  of  a  system 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  should  bind  more 
closely  the  cords  which  united  her  to  the  few  remaining 
neutrals  of  the  world  ;  and  which,  by  opening  up  new 
markets  for  her  produce  in  states  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  French  Emperor,  might  enable  her  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  accumulated  hostility  of  all  the  nations  who  were 
subject  to  his  control.  The  very  reverse  of  all  this  was 
the  consequence  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  thence  the 
chief  part  of  the  national  suffering  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  able  argument  of  Lords  Grenvillc 
and  Ilowick  on  the  incxpedience  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
as  tending  to  exclude  British  industry  out  of  the  markets 
opened  by  the  activity  and  skill  of  neutral  traders, 
received  no  sort  of  answer  on  the  part  of  administra- 
tion. Nor,  indeed,  could  it  do  so  ;  for  it  was  obvious 
that  any  satisfactory  reply  was  impossible.  This  impor- 
tant subject,  however,  will  more  properly  come  under 
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consideration  in  a  subsequent  volume,  when  the  practical    CHAP. 
operation  of  the  Continental  System  and  the  Orders  in 


Council  for  several  years  is  to  be  developed  ;  and  the  able  1807t 
arguments  on  the  part  of  the  English  Opposition  are 
recounted,  which,  together  with  the  multiplied  complaints 
of  the  neutral  powers,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Con- 
tinental System  by  Napoleon,  at  length  brought  about 
their  repeal. 

There  is,  however,  one  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  connected  with  commercial  transactions,  Jesuit's 
on  which,  from  the  very  outset,  a  decided  opinion  may  be  X^i 
hazarded.     This  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr  Perceval,  ^g1 7> 
and  which  passed  both  houses  of  parliament,*  for  prohi- 
biting the  exportation  of  Peruvian  bark  to  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  unless  they  took  with  it 
a  certain  quantity  of  British  produce  or  manufactures. 
This  was  a  stretch  of  hostility  unworthy  the  character  of 
England,  and  derogatory  to  the  noble  attitude  she  had 
maintained  throughout  the  war.     No  excess  of  intempe- 
rance on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  no  measures  on  their 
side,  how  violent  soever,  should  have  betrayed  the  British 
government  into  such  a  measure,  which  made  war,  not  on 
the  French  Emperor,  but  on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  his 
hospitals.     How  much  more  dignified,  as  well  as  politic, 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  1794,  who,  when 
the  French  Committee  of  Public  Salvation  had  enjoined 
their  troops  to  give  no  quarter,  issued  the  noble  procla- 
mation already  noticed,f  which  commanded  the  British 
soldiers  to  deviate  in  no  degree  from  the  usages  of  civilised 
warfare.    But  such  was  the  exasperation  now  produced  on 
both  sides  by  the  long  continuance  and  desperate  character 
of  the  contest,  that  the  feelings  of  generosity  and  the  i  pari.  Deb. 
dictates  of  prudence  were  alike  forgotten,  and  an  over- fi^fj'. 
whelming,1   and  in  some  instances  mistaken  feeling  of 

*  In  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  1 10  to  44  ;  in  the  Commons,  by  92  to  29. — 
Part.  Deb.  x.  1170  and  1325. 
t  Ante,  Chap.  xvi.  §  56,  note. 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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CHAP,    state  necessity,  led  men  to  commit  many  actions  foreign 
alike  to  their  usual  principles  and  their  previous  conduct. 


1807' 


Long  as  the  preceding  disquisition  on  the  Continental 
Vast  uiti-    System  and  the  Orders  in  Council  has  been,  it  will  not,  to 
™fatheecon-8  those  who  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject,  appear 
misplaced.     It  relates  to  the  ruling  principle,  the  grand 
object  of  Napoleon's  life  ;  one  which  he  pursued  with  a 
degree  of  perseverance  with  which  no  other  object  was 
followed,  and  which,  by  imposing  on  him  the  necessity 
of  general  obedience,  left  him  no  other  alternative  but 
universal  empire  or  total  ruin.      As  such  it  is  closely 
linked  with  the  attack  on  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
long-continued    carnage    of    the    Peninsular   war  ;    the 
seizure  of  the  Roman  states,  and  incorporation   of  the 
Ecclesiastical  dominions  with  his  own  by  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne  ;   the  incorporation  of  the  ephemeral  king- 
dom of  Holland  with  the  great  empire  ;    in  fine,  the 
grand  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  and  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  the  Moscow  campaign.    In  the  history  of  Napo- 
leon, more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  man  that  ever 
existed,  the  close  connection  between  one  criminal  act  and 
another,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  moral  law  by 
which  the  audacious  in  wickedness  are  impelled  from  one 
deed  of  darkness  to  those  which  succeed  it,  till  a  just 
retribution  awaits  them  in  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  own  iniquities,  is  clearly  evinced.     The  lustre  of  his 
actions,  the  bright  effulgence  of  his  glory,  has  shed  an 
imperishable  light  over  every  step  of  his  eventful  career  ; 
and  that  mysterious  connection  between  crime  and  punish- 
ment, which  in  most  men  is  concealed  by  the  obscurity  of 
their  lives,  and  can  only  be  guessed  at  from  the  result,  or 
believed  from  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe,  is  there  set 
forth,  link  by  link,  in  the  brightest  and  most  luminous 
colours.*     The  grandeur  of  his  views,  the  capacity  of  his 

*  "  Quanto  vita  illiua  pncclarior  ita  socordia  flagitioaior  eat.  Et  profecto  itrv 
se  res  Label,  ninjorum  gloria  listens  lumen  est,  ncquc  bona  neque  mala  eoruin 
in  occulto  patitur."  —  SALLUST,  Jicll.  Juyurlh. 
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intellect,  preclude  the  idea  of  any  cause  having  co-oper-    CHAP. 
ated  in  his  fall  but  the  universal  and  irresistible  laws  of      L' 
nature  ;    and  the  first  genius  and  greatest  captain  of     1807t 
modern   times   was   subjected  to  the   most   memorable 
reverse,  as  if  to  demonstrate  the  titter  inability  of  the 
greatest  human  strength  to  combat  the  simple  law  which 
brings  upon  the  impassioned  prodigal  the  consequence  of 
his  actions. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr  Johnson,  that  no  man  ever  rose 
to  supreme  power  among  men,  in  whom  great  qualities  introdu'c- 
were  not  combined  with  certain  meannesses  which  would  system  </ 
be  deemed  inconceivable  in  ordinary  men.  Never  washc 
the  truth  of  this  singular  but  just  remark  more  clearly 
evinced  than  by  Napoleon  on  this  great  subject  of  the 
Continental  System.  While  the  humbling  of  England 
was  the  first  object  of  his  life  from  this  period — while  it 
was  the  secret  key  to  all  his  negotiations,  all  his  wars,  and 
all  his  conquests — while,  to  enforce  its  rigorous  execu- 
tion, he  put  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  in  motion,  and 
hurled  the  strength  of  the  South  in  desperate  fury  against 
the  power  of  the  North,  he  himself  was  the  first  to  set 
the  example  of  the  evasion  of  his  own  decrees,  and,  for  a 
temporary  profit  to  himself,  to  establish  a  system  which 
in  a  great  degree  subverted  the  whole  objects  for  which 
these  mighty  risks  and  sacrifices  were  undergone.  Many 
months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  the 
Berlin  decree,  before  it  was  discovered  that  a  lucrative 
source  of  revenue  might  be  opened  up  by  granting,  at 
exorbitant  prices,  licenses  to  import  British  colonial  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  ;  and  though  this  was  done  under 
the  obligation  of  exporting  French  or  Continental  produce 
to  an  equal  amount,  this  condition  soon  became  elusory. 
Old  silks,  satins,  and  velvets,  which  had  completely  gone 
out  of  fashion,  were  bought  up  at  fictitious  prices  ;  and, 
when  the  vessels  which  took  them  on  board  were  clear  of 
the  French  coasts,  they  were  thrown  into  the  'sea,  and 
rich  cargoes  of  English  goods  brought  back  in  return. 
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CHAP.    Such  was  the  exorbitant  rates  at  which  these  were  sold, 
that  they  yielded  a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  mer- 


S07>  chants,  after  paying  an  enormous  ransom  to  the  Emperor 
for  the  licenses,  and  defraying  the  cost  of  all  the  French 
goods  which  were  lost  to  give  a  colour  to  the  transaction. 
British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  rose  to  an 
extravagant  price  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they 
became  the  fashion,  and  the  object  of  universal  desire. 
A  pair  of  cotton  stockings  were  sold  for  six  or  seven 
shillings,  and  worn  by  ladies,  and  in  dress,  in  preference 
to  the  finest  silk  ;  sugar  was  soon  five  shillings,  coffee  ten 
shillings  a-pound.  These  enormous  prices  excited  the 
cupidity  alike  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  promoting, 
and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  repress  the  contraband 
traffic  ;  the  vast  profits  of  such  cargoes  as  could  be  sold 
on  any  terms,  compensated  the  loss  of  several  in  the 
perilous  undertaking;  and  fiscal  corruption,  taking  example 
from  the  open  sale  of  licenses  at  the  Tuileries,  seized 

1  Bour.  vu.  . 

232,2:37.     every  opportunity  or  realising  a  temporary  profit  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.1  * 

England  was  not  slow  in  following  the  example  thus 

Evasion  of   set  by  the  French  Emperor.     Even  more  dependent  than 

oa\o5ii!dM  her  great  antagonist  on  the  disposal  of  the  national  pro- 

cxtenKimTof  duce,  the  British  government  gladly  availed  themselves 

ystem.  Qf  a  gystem  which  promised  to  mitigate,  in  so  important 

a  particular,  the  severity  of  the  Continental  blockade,  and 

*  The  following  instance  will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  lovo  of  gain, 
in  all  the  imperial  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  counteracted 
all  the  state  objects  of  the  Berlin  Decree.  The  English,  in  the  summer  of  1807, 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Heligoland,  from  whence  enormous  quantities 
of  British  produce  were  smuggled  into  Holstein,  whence  again  they  were  con- 
veyed, at  a  charge  of  from  33  to  -10  per  cent,  within  the  French  custom  house 
line.  This  regular  traffic  being  well  known  to  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
probably  secretly  connived  at  by  them  for  a  share  of  its  enormous  profits,  Bour- 
rienne,  then  the  French  resident  at  Hamburg,  represented  to  Napoleon  that 
he  had  much  better  at  once  authorise  the  trade  on  these  terms,  and  realise  for 
himself  this  contraband  profit.  Napoleon  adopted  the  proposal,  and  in  con- 
sequence 60,000,000  francs'  worth  of  English  produce  (£2,400,000)  was  in  1811 
imported  openly  into  that  town  alone,  at  a  profit  of  33  per  cent  to  the  Emperor ! 
The  same  system  was  soon  after  adopted  in  Prussia  :  but  notwithstanding  this 
relaxation,  the  legions  of  douaniers  and  coast-guards  who  were  quartered  on  the 
country  were  so  prodigious  that  they  were  of  necessity  in  part  lodged  in  the 
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restore,  under  the   safeguard  of  imperial   licenses,  the    CHAP. 
wonted  encouragement  of  European  wealth  to  British 


industry.    Thence  arose  a  system  on  both  sides,  the  most 
extraordinary  and  inconsistent  that  ever  existed  upon 
earth.     While  the  two  governments  were  daily  carrying 
on  their  commercial  warfare  with  increased  virulence  ;  NOV.  is, 
while  Napoleon  was  denouncing  the  punishment  of  death 
against  every  government  functionary  who  should  connive 
in  any  way  at  the  introduction  of  British  merchandise,* 
and  consigning  to  the  flames  all  the  bales  of  English  Aug.  27, 
manufactures  that  could  be  discovered  by  fiscal  cupidity  1! 
in  all  the  extensive  dominions  subjected  to  his  control ; 
while  these  terrible  severities  were  carried  into  rigorous 
execution  wherever  his  influence  reached,  and  piles  of 
British  goods  were  frequently  burnt  in  the  public  market- 
places of  all  the  chief  Continental  cities,  and  unhappy 
wretches  shotf  for  conniving  at  the  lucrative  contraband 
traffic  in  the  forbidden  articles  ;  while  the  English  Court 
of  Admiralty  was   daily  condemning   merchant  vessels 
which  had  contravened  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  issuing 
the  strictest  injunctions  to  its  cruisers  to  carry  them  into 
full  execution ;  both  governments  were  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  the  open  and  undisguised  violation  of  the  very 
decrees  to  which  they  required  such  implicit  obedience  in 
others.     British  licenses  were  openly  sold  at  the  public 
offices  in  London,  and  became  the  vehicles  of  an  immense 

public  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  the  unhappy  captives  and  patients  crowded 
into  confined  and  unhealthy  corners. — See  BOURRIENNE,  vii.  237,  238,  240. 

*  The  Imperial  Decree,  November  18, 1810,  created  provost-marshals  for  the 
summary  punishment  of  all  customhouse  officers,  carriers,  coach-guards,  tide- 
waiters,  and  others  engaged  in  repressing  illicit  commerce,  and  authorised  them 
to  pronounce  and  carry  into  instant  execution  the  most  severe  and  infamous 
punishments,  including  death,  without  appeal  or  respite  of  any  kind. — Moni- 
teur,  IStk  Nuv.  1810,  and  MONTGAILLARD,  vii.  54. 

t  At  Hamburg,  in  1811,  under  the  government  of  Davoust,  an  unhappy  father 
of  a  family  was  shot  for  having  introduced  into  his  house  a  little  sugar-loaf,  of 
which  his  family  stood  in  need ;  and  at  that  very  moment,  perhaps,  Napoleon 
was  signing  a  license  for  the  importation  of  a  million  such  loaves.  Smuggling 
on  a  small  scale  was  punished  with  death,  and  the  government  earned  it  on 
upon  the  greatest  scale;  the  same  regulations  filled  the  European  prisons  with 
victims  and  the  imperial  coffers  with  riches. — BOURRIENNE,  vii.  233,234. 
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CHAP,    commerce  with  the  Continent  :  and  Napoleon  at  length 
carried  the  system  of  authorising  this  illicit  traffic  to  such 


1807>  a  height,  that  by  a  decree  issued  from  Antwerp  in  July 
mo.  '  1810,  it  was  expressly  declared,  "Subsequent  to  the  1st 
August  no  vessel  shall  issue  from  any  of  our  ports,  bound 
for  any  foreign  port,  without  being  furnished  with  a  license 
i.  512.'  ^'signed  with  our  own  hand"1  Thus  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem, and  the  retaliatory  measure  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
were  mutually  abandoned  by  the  governments  on  both 
sides,  though  obedience  to  them  was  rigorously  exacted 
as  the  first  of  public  duties  from  their  subjects.  The 
whole  prohibitions  of  the  Orders  in  Council  disappeared 
before  the  magic  of  a  writing  from  Downing  Street ;  and 
the  boasted  grande  pensee  of  Napoleon  degenerated  into 
a  mere  pretext  for  exacting,  under  the  name  of  licenses, 
an  immense  annual  profit  for  the  behoof  of  the  great  Im- 
perial Smuggler  in  the  Tuileries. 

To  such  a  height  was  this  practice  carried  by  the  French 
Great  effects  Emperor,  that  it  opened  up  new  channels  of  commerce  to 

of  tins  SYS- 

tem  in  open- British  industry,  quite  equal,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
mfrket"for  to  those  his  decree  had  destroyed  ;  and  the  suffering 
Sully! "  experienced  in  England  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Continental  System  was  almost  entirely  owing,  not  to 
this  Berlin  decree,  but  to  the  loss  of  the  great  North 
American  market,  which  the  Orders  in  Council  ultimately 
closed  against  British  industry.  Thus,  in  this  the  great- 
est measure  of  his  life,  on  which  he  staked  his  influence, 
his  fame,  his  throne,  the  mighty  intellect  of  Napoleon 
was  governed  by  the  same  regard  to  inferior  interests 
which  prompted  the  Dutch,  in  former  times,  to  sell 
ammunition  and  provisions  at  an  exorbitant  rate  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  besieged  by  their  armies  :  resolved, 
at  all  events,  to  make  gain  by  their  hostilities,  and  if 
they  could  not  reduce  their  enemies  to  subjection,  at 
least  realise  a  usurious  profit  from  their  necessities.  To 
such  a  length  did  the  license  system  proceed  under  the 
Imperial  government,  that  it  constituted  a  principal  source 
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of  the  private  revenue  of  the  Emperor ;  and  we  have  the    CHAP. 
authority  of  Napoleon  himself  for  the  assertion,  that  the 


treasure  thus  accumulated,  in  hard  specie,  in  the  vaults 

of  the  Tuileries,  amounted,  at  the  opening  of  the  Russian 

war  in  1812,  to  the  enormous  and  unprecedented  sum 

of  four  hundred  million  francs,  or  above  sixteen  millions  iv.us.  ' 

sterling.1  * 

The  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  after  the  glorious 
termination  of  the  Polish  campaign,  diffused  a  universal  universal 
enchantment.  Never,  since  the  commencement  of  the  icon's  retur 
Revolution,  had  the  triumph  of  their  arms  been  so  j0^"?.' 
glorious,  and  never  had  the  French  people  such  universal 
cause  for  exultation.  No  commercial  crisis  had  brought 
the  treasury  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz ;  no  gloomy  presentiments  of  a 
future  desperate  war  in  the  north,  as  at  Jena,  alloyed 
the  buoyancy  of  their  present  transports.  The  public 
funds  had  risen  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  The  5  per 
cents,  which  were  at  42  on  Napoleon's  seizure  of  power 
in  1797,  and  which  his  regular  government  soon  raised 
to  GO,  and  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  to  70,  now  reached 
the  unprecedented  height  of  93.  Public  confidence  was 
restored  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  great  contest  ap- 
peared to  be  over  :  the  forces  of  the  south  and  the 
north  had  been  brought  into  collision,  and  the  latter  had 
been  discomfited  ;  the  strength  of  Russia,  instead  of  an 
inveterate  antagonist,  had  been  converted  into  the  firmest 
support  of  the  French  empire ;  and,  emerging  from  all 

*  The  accounts  and  details  of  this  immense  treasure  were  all  entered  in  a 
little  book  kept  by  the  Emperor's  private  treasurer,  and  no  part  of  them 
appeared  in  the  public  accounts  of  the  nation  or  the  armies.  The  greater  part 
of  it  was  drawn  out  and  applied  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  during  the  dis- 
asters of  1813  and  1814  ;  and  in  this  resource  is  to  be  found  one  great  cause  of 
the  stand  made  by  him  against  the  forces  of  combined  Europe  in  those  memo- 
rable years.  As  the  expenses  of  the  state  always  exceeded  the  income  under 
Napoleon's  government,  and  the  contributions  levied  by  the  armies,  how  vast 
soever,  were  all  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  the  secret  fund  must 
have  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  realised  from  the  sale  of  licenses,  and  its  great 
amount  furnishes  an  index  to  the  extent  to  which  that  traffic  was  carried. — 
See  LAS  CASES,  iv.  115. 
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CHAP,    the  gloom  and  darkness  of  a  Polish  winter,  the  star  of 

! Napoleon  again  appeared  resplendent  in  the  zenith.     II is 

807>     standards  had  been  advanced  in  triumph  to  the  Nicmen  ; 
the  strength  of  Prussia  was  to  all  appearance  irrevocably 
broken  ;  Austria  had  been  throughout  overawed,  Russia 
at  last  defeated.     No  power  of  the  Continent  seemed  to 
be  longer  capable  of  withstanding  the  French  Emperor ; 
for  the  forces  of  Sweden,  far  removed  from  the  theatre 
of  European  strife,  would  soon,  it  was  foreseen,  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  domineering  influence  of  Alex- 
ander.    England  alone  maintained,  with  unconquerable 
resolution,  the  maritime  contest  :  but  the  very  greatness 
of  the   triumphs   of  the   two  hostile   powers  on  their 
Dum.'xix.   respective   elements,  precluded,   to  all   appearance,   the 
!f  !;'73°utg'  possibility  of  their  being  brought  into  collision  ;  and,  like 
m^'mT'.'     lan(l  aild  sca  monsters,  the  lords  of  the  earth  and  the 

400.  Tliiers,  i         i  • 

viii.  7.       deep  regarded  each  other  with  fruitless  rage  and  impotent 
fury.1 

So  unprecedented  a  series  of  triumphs  might  have 
slavish       turned  the  heads  of  a  nation  less  passionately  devoted 

adulation  of     ,  ,        -p.  ,  .,.  ,  .          ... 

thcoratms  tlian  tlie  T  rcncti  to  military  glory,  and  it  will  excuse 
"ate  and*""  much  in  the  way  of  flourishing  declamation.  But  the 
jA-pu£°f  oratorical  effusions  of  the  public  bodies  in  France  went 
beyond  every  allowable  limit.  Theirs  was  not  the  exul- 
tation of  freemen,  but  the  adulation  of  slaves  ;  and  the 
classical  scholar  recognised  with  pain,  in  their  studied 
flowers,  the  well-known  language  of  Byzantine  servitude. 
Already  it  had  become  evident  that  the  passions  of  the 
Revolution,  withdrawn  from  their  original  objects,  had 
become  wholly  centred  on  military  aggrandisement ;  and 
that  the  generous  glow  of  freedom,  chilled  by  suffering  or 
extinguished  by  disappointment,  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
selfish  ambition — the  grave  in  every  age  of  durable  liberty. 
"  We  cannot  adequately  praise  your  Majesty,"  said 
Lacdpedc,  the  president  of  the  senate  ;  "  your  glory  is 
too  dazzling  :  those  only  who  are  placed  at  the  distance 
of  posterity  can  appreciate  its  immense  elevation."  "  The 
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only  eloge  worthy  of  the  Emperor,"  said  the  president  of    CHAP. 

the  Court  of  Cassation,  "  is  the  simple  narrative  of  his  '. 

reign  ;  the  most  unadorned  recital  of  what  he  has  wished,     1807> 
thought,    and  executed,  of  their  effects,  past,  present, 
and  to  come."     "  The  conception,"  said  Count  de  Fabre, 
a  senator,  "  which  the  mother  of  Napoleon  received  in , 

1  i  i  i  11  n  i     f  T\  •     •  •  *  Montg.  vi. 

iier  bosom,  could  only  have  flowed  from  Divine  inspir-  275. 
ation"1 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  a  military 
spectacle  of  the  most  animating  and  imposing  kind  took  Great  rate 
place  in  the  French  capital.  The  Imperial  Guard  made  tL  eS° 
its  entry  in  state  into  Paris,  amidst  an  enthusiasm  and  Nov!y25. 
transport  which  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  any  but  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  vehemence  of  the  military 
ardour  which  in  France  had  succeeded  to  the  passions  of 
the  Revolution.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  on  the 
road  to  Mayence,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Paris, 
from  which,  to  the  capital,  the  way  was  thronged  by 
innumerable  spectators.  In  brilliant  order  and  proud 
array  the  Guard  marched  through  a  double  file  of  sol- 
diers, by  the  Porte  St  Martin  to  the  Tuil cries,  where 
they  defiled  under  the  new  triumphal  arch,  in  the  Place 
Carrousel,  opened  for  the  first  time  on  that  day.  There 
they  deposited  their  eagles  in  the  Palace — they  piled  their 
arms,  and  then  passed  through  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
to  the  Champs  Elysees,  when  they  sat  down  to  a  repast 
laid  with  ten  thousand  covers.  The  animating  strains  of 
the  military  bands,  which  made  the  air  resound  along  the 
whole  length  of  this  magnificent  procession  ;  the  majestic 
aspect  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  almost  all  picked  men, 
bronzed  by  service,  undaunted  in  aspect ;  the  admirable 
discipline  which  they  preserved,  and  the  recollection 
of  their  recent  glorious  exploits,  with  the  renown  of 
which  the  world  was  filled,  thrilled  every  heart  with 
transport.  In  the  evening  the  theatres  were  all  opened 
gratis  ;  universal  delirium  prevailed.  At  the  same  time, 
gratuities  of  a  more  substantial  and  durable  kind  were 
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CHAP,    bestowed  on  the  soldiers.     All  arrears,  besides  free  gifts 
to  tlie  amount  of  18,000,000  francs  (£720,000)  were 


1807>  paid  in  cash  to  the  army,  of  which  the  wounded  obtained 
a  triple  share,  and  pensions  from  five  hundred  francs  (£20) 
and  upwards  were  permanently  settled  on  them,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  officers,  rose  in  some  cases  to  10,000  francs 
(£400)  a-year.  It  was  spectacles  of  this  heart-stirring 
kind,  intermingled  with  the  astonishing  external  triumphs 
which  he  achieved,  and  the  desirable  benefits  he  conferred 
on  his  followers,  which  gave  Napoleon  his  magical  influ- 
ence over  the  French  people,  and  make  them  still  look 
back  to  his  reign,  notwithstanding  the  numberless  cala- 
mities witli  which  it  was  at  last  attended,  as  a  brilliant 
spot  in  existence,  the  recollection  of  which  obliterates  all 
the  remembrance  of  later  times,  and  fixes  every  eye  by  a 
glow  of  almost  insupportable  brightness.1 

Napoleon,  seeing  his  advantage,  took  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  this  burst  of  enthusiastic  feeling 
afforded,  to  eradicate  the  last  remnants  of  popular  insti- 
tutions from  the  constitution.  In  the  speech  which  he 
addressed  to  the  legislative  body  on  his  return  from 
Poland,  he  announced  his  intention  "  of  simplifying  and 
bringing  to  perfection  the  national  institutions."  It  soon 
appeared  what  was  in  contemplation  :  the  "simplifying" 
consisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  only  remaining  relic 
of  popular  power ;  the  "  bringing  to  perfection,"  in  vest- 
ing the  whole  powers  of  legislation  in  a  council  of  state, 
presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  and  composed  entirely  of 
persons  paid  by  government,  and  appointed  by  himself. 
§§  54-5<i.  '  It  has  been  already  mentioned,2  that  by  the  existing  con- 
stitution three  public  bodies  were  required  to  concur  in 
the  formation  of  the  laws :  the  council  of  state,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  richly  endowed,  and  all  appointed  by 
3  Monig.  vi.  the  Emperor  ;  the  tribunate,  in  which  the  laws  were  dis- 
150, 151.  '  cussed  and  approved  of,  and  the  members  of  which, 
393?'  ^  though  also  in  the  receipt  of  salaries  from  government, 
were  to  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  popular  election  ;3 
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and  the  legislative   body,  which,  without  enjoying  the    CHAP. 

privilege  of  debate,  listened  in  silence  to  the  pleadings  of 

the  orators  appointed  by  the  council  of  state,  for  the      •807' 
measures  proposed  by  government,  and  those  of  the  tribu- 
nate, either  for  or  against  their  adoption. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  over 
a  legislature  thus  in  a  great  part  appointed,  and  wholly  Reasons  of 
paid  by  himself,  the  debates  in  the  tribunate  occasionally  f0r  thaeutep. 
assumed  a  freedom  which  displeased  him  ;  and  while  he 
was  willing  to  allow  any  latitude  in  argument  to  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  council  of  state,  addressed  to  himself  or 
his  confidential  advisers,  he  could  not  tolerate  public 
harangues  in  another  assembly,  calculated  to  arouse  ex- 
traneous or  controlling  influence,  or  revive  in  any  form 
the  passions  of  the  Revolution.      For  these  reasons,  he 
resolved  on  the  entire  suppression  of  the  tribunate,  which, 
having  been   already  reduced  from   a  hundred  to  fifty 
members,  and  stripped  by  imperial  influence  of  its  most 
distinguished  orators,  had  lost  much  of  its  consideration  ; 
and  on  the  raising  of  the  age  requisite  for  admission  into 
the  legislative  body  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  a  period 
of  life  when  it  might  be  presumed  that  much  of  the 
fervour  for  political  innovation  would  be  extinguished. 
The  previous  discussion  on  the  laws  proposed  by  govern- 
ment, which  alone  enjoyed  the  power  of  bringing  them 
forward,  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  three  commis- 
sions, chosen  from  the  legislative  body  by  the  Emperor ; 
but  their  debates  were  not  to  be  made  public.     Thus  was  a 
final  blow  given  to  popular  influence  in  France,  and  the 
authority  of  the  executive  rendered  absolute  in  the  legis- 
lative, as  it  had  long  been  in  the  other  departments  of 
government,  just  eighteen  years  after  that  influence  had 
been  established,  amidst  such  universal  transports,  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.*     Knowing  well  the  selfishness  of 

*  The  project  of  extinguishing  the  tribunate  had  been  long  entertained  by 
Napoleon.  In  the  council  of  state,  on  1st  December  1803,  he  said — "Before 
many  years  have  elapsed,  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  unite  the  tribunate  to 
the  legislative  body,  by  transferring  its  powers  to  committees  of  the  latter 
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CHAP,    mankind,  which  is  ever  brought  so  prominently  forward 
during  the  convulsions  of  a  revolution,  Napoleon  was  careful 


•8°7'  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  great  change  by  every  possible 
1  pe  staoi,  appliance  to  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  tribunate. 
raxuTvi  They  were  all  nominated  to  lucrative  situations  under 
??'277°2t?8  government,  as  prefects,  public  prosecutors,  or  presidents  ; 
SIS0'  £ ,  and  sucn  as  could  not  be  provided  for  in  this  way,  were 

3Mt.    Pclct,  * 

Thi'r!.53"-   Prom°ted  to  situations  in  the  newly  created  audit-chamber. 

76, 77!       The  event  showed  that  he  had  not  miscalculated  the 

temper  and  dispositions  of  the  popular  leaders.1 

What  effect  did  this  important  change,  which  annihi- 
siavish'sub-  lated  all  the  objects  for  which  the  Revolution  had  been 
which  this    commenced,  and  restored  government  to  a  despotic  form, 
rec^vccTiiT  more  strict  and  powerful  than  that  of  the  old  monarchy, 
France.       produce  in  France  \     Did  it  convulse  that  enthusiastic 
empire  to  its  centre,  and  revive  again  the  terrible  demo- 
cratic fervour  of  1789  1    Did  clubs  reappear,  and  popular 
ambition  arise  from  its  ashes,  and  the  stem  virtue  of  the 
old  patriots  obliterate  the  more  modern  illusions  of  milit- 
ary glory  ?    It  did  none  of  these  things.     It  was  hardly 
noticed  amidst  the  blaze  of  the  Emperor's  triumphs ;  it 
did  not  excite  a  murmur,  or  awaken  an  expression  of  dis- 
content from  Calais  to  the  Pyrenees.     Numbers  of  pam- 
phlets appeared  on  the  subject,  but  they  were  all  in  warm 
and  earnest  commendation  of  the  change.     One  would 
have  supposed  that  two  centuries,  instead  of  eighteen 
years,  had  rolled  over  the  head  of  the  nation  ;  that  the 
days  of  Mirabeau  and  Danton  were  already  forgotten  ; 

assembly.  The  senate,  too  feebly  constituted  in  the  outset,  will  require  some 
strengthening.  The  other  legislative  bodies  have  no  consistency  ;  none  of  them 
could  secure  the  nation  from  becoming  the  prey  of  a  colonel  of  hussars  who 
may  have  four  thousand  men  at  his  disposal.  The  only  institutions  which  offer 
any  security  to  the  public  safety  are  the  senate  and  electoral  colleges." 

"  The  legislative  body,"  said  he,  on  2iHh  March  1800,  "  should  be  composed 
of  individuals  who,  after  the  termination  of  their  public  services,  have  some 
private  fortune  to  fall  back  upon,  without  the  necessity  of  giving  them  a  pen- 
sion for  their  subsistence.  Nevertheless,  there  are  every  year  sixty  legislators 
dizcharycd  from  the  legislative  body,  whom  you  know  not  what  to  make  of:  those 
who  are  not  in  office  carry  back  nothing  but  ill-humour  to  the  departments. 
I  would  wish  to  see  there  proprietors  of  a  certain  age,  married,  attached  by  the 
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that  the  transports  of  Gracchus  had  melted   away  into    CHAP. 
the  servility  of  Constantinople.     The  very  body  which 


was  to  be  annihilated  was  the  first  to   lick   the   hand      807> 
which   was   destroying   it ;    if  liberty  arose   in    France  a  Mont  vi 
amidst  the  tears  of  suffering  and  by  the  light  of  confla-  |7.6' 277- 
gration,  it  expired  amidst  eunuch  servility  and  Eastern  397. 
adulation.1 

When  the  fatal  decree  was  read  in  the  hall  of  the 

oo« 

tribunate,   thunders  of  applause  shook   the  walls,   and  semie  adu- 
Carrion  Nisas,  a  member  of  that  body  and  cousin  of  winch  the 
Cambaceres,  exclaimed,  "  This  communication  has  been  recSvedin 
accompanied  with  so  many  expressions  of  esteem  and*ate!nbu 
affection,  on  the  part  of  our  sovereign,  for  his  faithful 
subjects  in  the  tribunate ;  these  assurances  are  of  such 
inestimable  importance,  they  have  been  brought  forward 
with  so  much  lustre,  that  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  I  am  the 
organ  of  your  sentiments  when  I  propose  that  we  should 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  as  the  last  act  of  our  hon- 
ourable existence,   an  address  which  may  impress  the 
people  with  the  idea  that  we  have  received  the  act  of  the 
senate  without  regret  at  the  termination  of  our  political 
existence,  without  disquietude  for  the  destinies  of  our 
country,  and  that  the  sentiments  of  love  and  devotion  to 
the  monarch  which  animated  our  body,  will  live  for  ever 
in  the  breast  of  all  its  members."    The  address  was  voted 
by  acclamation,  and  these  sentiments  found  a  respon- 
sive  echo   in   the.  legislative   assembly.     Its   president, 
Fontanes,  said,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  "  The 

bond  either  of  children  or  of  some  fortune  to  the  public  welfare.  These  men 
would  come  annually  to  Paris,  would  speak  to  the  Emperor,  and  live  in  his 
circle,  and  return  to  their  departments  illuminated  with  the  slender  share  of  his 
lustre  which  had  fallen  on  their  heads.  The  public  functionaries  should  also  be 
members  of  the  legislative  body :  you  cannot  render  the  legislature  too  manage- 
able :  if  it  becomes  so  strong  as  to  be  seized  with  the  desire  of  ruling,  it  would 
destroy  the  executive,  or  be  destroyed  by  it." — See  PELET,  ]48,  152 — an  able 
and  authentic  brief  record  of  the  discussions  in  the  council  of  state,  at  which 
the  Emperor  presided,  and  embodying  his  opinions  on  the  most  important 
subjects  of  government :  of  which  an  accurate  and  valuable  translation  has 
just  been  published  by  Mr  Cadell  at  Edinburgh,  executed  by  the  author's 
valued  friend,  Captain  Basil  Hall. 
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CHAP,  majesty  of  the  national  assembly  is  about  to  revive  under 
, — - —  the  auspices  of  a  great  man  ;  these  walls,  which  once 
L807'  resounded  with  so  much  clamour,  were  astonished  at  their 
silence,  and  that  silence  is  about  to  terminate.  Popular 
tempests  shall  no  longer  roll  there  :  they  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  wise  and  temperate  discussions.  He  who  has 
enchained  the  demon  of  faction,  no  longer  desires  that 
voices  respectful  but  free  should  be  banished  from  these 
walls.  Let  us  show  ourselves  worthy  of  such  a  gift  :  let 
the  tribune  reappear  without  its  storms ;  let  truth  shine 
there  in  its  native  lustre,  mingled  with  the  radiance  of 
wisdom.  A  great  prince  must  love  its  eclat :  it  alone 
can  fitly  illuminate  his  path.  What  has  he  to  fear  from 
it  ?  The  more  lie  is  regarded,  the  more  majestic  he 
appears ;  the  more  he  is  scrutinised,  the  more  objects  of 
admiration  are  discovered."  These  extravagant  sallies 
excited  no  general  burst  of  indignation  ;  they  were  silently 
read  in  the  Moniteur  ;  and  the  tribunate,  the  last  relic  of 
freedom,  sank  unheeded  into  the  grave.*  "AVhcn  the 
citizens,"  says  Rousseau,  "  fallen  into  servitude,  enjoy 
neither  liberty  nor  the  power  of  choice,  terror  and  selfish- 
ness convert  their  suffrages  into  acclamations — delibera- 
tion is  at  an  end  ;  every  one  adores  in  public,  and  exe- 
crates in  private.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
tfonjtcur,  scnatc  was  regarded  under  the  Roman  emperors."  How 
little  did  the  eloquent  apostle  of  freedom  anticipate 

i  f 

another  confirmation  of  the  same  remark,  from  the  very 
people  whom  his  fervent  declamations  had  roused  to  such 
unanimous  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty  I1 

The  complete  success  of  this  great  infringement  on  the 
only  remaining  popular  part  of  the  constitution,  encour- 
aged Napoleon  to  undertake  still  more  decisive  measures 

*  "  The  change,"  gays  Bignon,  "  in  the  age  of  eligibility  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  even  the  suppression  of  the  tribunate,  now  BO  important  in  our 
eyes,  were  hardly  thought  of  in  1807  ;  and  BO  little  was  public  opinion 
regarded,  that  the  former  change  was  introduced  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Emperor,  without  the  concurrence  of  any  of  the  legislative  bodies.'' — BIGNON, 
398,  399. 


807- 
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against  the  liberties  of  the  people.     Six  weeks  after,  an    CHAP. 
imperial  decree,  professing  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  in  reality  annihilated  it,  by  enacting  that  no  book- 
seller was  to  publish  any  work  without  its  having  pre-  Establish- 
viously  received  the  sanction  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  ™nsor°hiap 
The  same  restriction  had   previously  been  imposed  onse^r.088' 
journals  and  periodical  publications  ;  so  that,  from  this 
time  forward,  down  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  no  thought 
could  be  published  to  the  world  without  having  first  been 
approved  by  the  imperial  authorities.     Under  the  active 
administration  and  vigilant  police  of  the  empire,  these 
powers  were  so  constantly  and  rigorously  exercised,  that 
not  only  was  the  whole  information  on  political  subjects 
or  public  affairs,  which  was  permitted  to  reach  the  people, 
strained  through  the  imperial  filters,  but   all   passages 
were  expunged  from  every  work  which  had  a  tendency, 
however  remote,  to  nourish  independent  sentiments,  or 
foster  a  feeling  of  discontent  towards  the  existing  govern- 
ment.     So  far  was  this  carried,   that  when  the  Allies 
entered  France  in  1814,  they  found  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  ignorant  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.     The 
years  of  the  empire  are  an  absolute  blank  in  French 
literary  annals   in   all   matters  relating  to  government, 
political  thought,  or  moral  sentiment.     The  journals  were 
filled  with  nothing  but  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor,  the 
treatises  by  which  he  deigned  to  enlighten  the  minds  of!  Moniteur) 
his  subjects  on   the   affairs  of  state,   or  the   adulatory  ^g-  27> 
addresses  presented  to  him  from  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  J^1^'- 
The  pamphlets  and  periodicals  of  the  metropolis  breathed  staa,  Kdv. 
only  the   incense  of  refined   flattery,  or   the  vanity  ofasi1.  °' 
Eastern  adulation.1 

Talent  in  literature  took  no  other  direction  but  that 

40 

pointed  out  by  the  imperial  authorities  ;  genius  sought  to  Entire  pro- 
distinguish   itself  only  by  new   and   more   extravagant  i^rature 
kinds  of  homage.     The  press,  so  far  from  being  the  safe-  ™eJfe 
guard  of  the  people   against  these   evils,  became  their 
greatest  promoter  by  exerting  all  its  powers  on  the  side 
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of  despotism.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  situa- 
tion of  France,  the  most  enlightened  monarchy  of  Europe, 
and  so  recently  teeming  with  democratic  fervour,  during 
the  ten  years  of  the  imperial  government,  will  at  once 
perceive  the  groundless  nature  of  the  common  doctrine, 
that  the  press  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the  bulwark  of 
liberty,  and  that  despotism  is  impossible  where  it  exists. 
They  will  rather  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  that  the  effect  which  this  mighty  instrument  pro- 
duces is  entirely  dependent  on  the  power  which  gains 
possession  of  its  resources  ;  that  it  is  only  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  when  a  certain  balance 
exists  between  political  parties,  that  it  is  exerted  bene- 
ficially on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  that  at  other  periods, 
or  under  the  influence  of  more  corrupted  feelings,  it  may 
become  the  instrument  of  the  most  immovable  popular  or 
imperial  despotism  which  ever  was  riveted  upon  man- 
kind.1* 

*  Observe  the  picture  of  tho  identity  of  the  effects  of  the  press  under  the 
imperial  despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  the  democratic  tyranny  of  the  majority 
C  in  the  American  Union,  as  delineated  by  two  master  hands,  Madame  de  Stael 
and  M.  de  Tocqueville. — "  This  police,  for  which  we  cannot  find  terms  ade- 
quately contemptuous,  was  the  instrument  which  Buonaparte  made  use  of  to 
direct  public  opinion  in  France  ;  and  in  truth,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  censors  of  the  press,  not  confining  them- 
selves to  erasing,  dictate  to  writers  of  every  description  the  opinions  they  are 
to  advance  on  every  subject  of  politics,  religion,  manners,  books,  and  indi- 
vidual character,  it  may  be  conceived  into  what  state  a  nation  must  fall  which 
has  no  other  nutriment  for  its  thoughts  but  such  as  a  despotic  authority 
permits.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  French  literature  and  criticism 
descended  to  the  lowest  point  during  the  empire.  The  restrictions  on  the 
press  were  far  less  severe  under  Louis  XIV.  than  under  Napoleon.  The  pro- 
found saying,  '  Paper  will  receive  anything,'  never  received  a  more  appalling 
illustration.  Tho  journals  were  filled  only  with  addresses  to  the  Emperor, 
with  his  journeys,  those  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  his  family,  the 
etiquettes  and  presentations  at  court.  They  discovered  the  art  of  being  tame 
and  lifeless  at  the  epoch  of  the  world's  overturn  ;  and,  but  for  the  official 
bulletins  which  from  time  to  time  let  us  know  that  half  the  world  was  con- 
quered, one  might  have  believed  that  the  age  was  one  only  of  roses  and  flowers 
and  sought  in  vain  for  words  except  those  which  the  ruling  powers  let  fall  on 
their  prostrate  subjects.  A  few  courageous  individuals  published  books  without 
the  censorship  of  tho  press,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  They  were 
prosecuted,  tho  impression  seized,  the  authors  banished,  or  shot  like  unhappy 
Pam.  These  terrible  examples  spread  such  a  general  terror,  that  submission 
became  universal.  Of  all  the  grievances  which  the  slavery  of  the  press  pro- 
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Under  the  combined  influence  of  the  entire  suppression    CHAP. 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  unwearied  activity  of 


imperial  censors  and  police  agents,  every  approach  even  807> 
to  a  free  discussion  on  public  affairs,  or  the  principles  Banishment 
either  of  government  or  social  prosperity,  was  stifled  in  deStaei. 
France  and  its  dependent  monarchies  ;  and  one  half  of 
Europe,  in  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at 
the  close  of  a  struggle  for  extended  privileges  and  uni- 
versal information,  was  brought  back  to  a  darkness  more 
profound  than  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Never  did  papal 
ambition  draw  so  close  the  fetters  on  human  thought  as 
imperial  France  did  ;  the  Jesuits  were  not  such  active 
agents  in  the  extension  of  spiritual,  as  the  police  were  in 
the  establishment  of  temporal  power.  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Madame  Recamier  were  illustrious  instances  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  imperial  government  could  not  be  relaxed 
even  by  the  most  brilliant  or  captivating  qualities  of  the 
other  sex.  The  former,  long  the  object  of  Napoleon's 

duced,  perhaps  the  most  bitter  was  the  daily  spectacle  of  those  we  held  most 
dear  insulted  or  reviled  in  the  journals  or  works  published  by  authority,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  making  a  reply,  over  half  of  Europe." — DE  STAEL  Rev, 
Franf.  ii.  377,  383. 

So  far  Madame  de  Stael,  in  painting  the  perversion  of  the  press  to  the  pur- 
poses of  despotism  in  imperial  France  ;  mark  now  the  picture  of  its  operation 
in  America,  under  the  unrestrained  sway  of  a  numerical  majority  of  electors. 
*'  Among  the  immense  crowd,"  says  Tocqueville,  "  who,  in  the  United  States, 
take  to  the  career  of  politics,  I  have  met  with  few  men  who  possess  that  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  that  manly  candour  which  characterised  the  Americans 
in  their  war  of  independence.  You  would  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  their 
minds  are  formed  on  the  same  model,  so  exactly  do  they  adopt  the  same  opin- 
ions. I  have  sometimes  met  with  true  patriotism  among  the  people,  but 
rarely  among  their  rulers.  This  is  easily  explained — supreme  power  ever 
corrupts  and  depraves  its  servants  before  it  has  irrevocably  tainted  its  pos- 
sessors. The  courtiers  in  America,  indeed,  do  not  say,  "  Sire  !  Your  Ma- 
jesty !"  Mighty  difference  !  But  they  speak  without  intermission  of  the  natural 
intelligence  of  their  many-headed  sovereign  ;  they  attribute  to  him  every 
virtue  and  capacity  under  heaven  ;  they  do  not  give  him  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  make  his  mistresses — but,  by  sacrificing  their  opinions,  they 
prostitute  themselves  to  his  service.  What  revolts  the  mind  of  a  European 
in  America,  is  not  the  extreme  liberty  which  prevails,  but  the  slender  gua- 
rantee which  exists  against  tyranny.  When  a  man  or  a  party  suffers  in  the 
United  States  from  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  to  whom  is  he  to 
apply  for  redress?  To  public  opinion]  It  is  formed  by  the  majority.  To 
the  legislative  body]  It  is  elected  by  the  majority.  To  a  jury?  It  is  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  majority.  To  the  executive  power  ]  It  is  appointed 

VOL.    VIII.  L 
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CHAP,    hostility,  from  the  vigour  of  her  understanding  and  the 
fearlessness  of  her  conduct,  was  at  first  banished  forty 


807'  leagues  from  Paris,  then  confined  to  her  chateau  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  she  dwelt  many  years,  seeking  in 
vain,  in  the  discharge  of  every  filial  duty  to  her  venerable 
father,  to  console  herself  for  the  loss  of  the  brilliant  in- 
tellectual society  of  Paris.  At  length  the  rigour  of  the 
espionage  became  such,  that  she  fled  in  disguise  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Vienna ;  and,  hunted  out  thence  by  the 
French  agents,  continued  her  route  through  Poland  into 
Muscovy,  where  she  arrived  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  1812,  happy  to  find  in  the  dominions  of  the  imperial 
autocrat  that  freedom  which  old  Europe  could  no  longer 
afford.  Her  brilliant  work  on  Germany  was  seized  by 
the  orders  of  the  police  and  consigned  to  the  flames  ;  and 
France  owes  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  in  her  literary  coronet  to  the  fortuitous  conceal- 
*•  ment  of  one  copy  from  the  myrmidons  of  Savary.  The 
75,and'Re>.  ^orld  has  no  cause  to  regret  the  severity  of  Napoleon  to 

rran5.il.  .  .  .    c  .  *  •  .. 

309.          the  illustrious  exile,  whatever  Ins  biographer  may  have ; 
for  to  it  we  owe  the  Dix  Annies  d'Exil,  the  most  admir- 

by  the  majority,  and  is  the  mere  executor  of  its  wishes.  How  cruel  or  unjust 
soever  may  be  the  stroke  which  injures  you,  redress  is  impossible,  and  sub- 
mission unavoidable.  I  know  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  little  true 
independence  of  mind  and  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  America.  The  ma- 
jority raises  such  formidable  barriers  to  liberty  of  opinion,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  them ;  within  them  an  author  may  write  whatever  he  pleases, 
but  he  will  repent  it  if  he  ever  step  beyond  them.  In  democratic  states, 
organised  on  the  principles  of  the  American  republic,  the  authority  of  the 
majority  is  so  absolute,  so  irresistible,  that  a  man  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  and  almost  abjure  his  quality  as  a  human  being,  if  he  means  to  stray 
from  the  track  which  it  lays  down.  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America 
are  destroyed,  that  event  will  arise  from  the  unlimited  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  anarchy  will  bo  the  result,  but  it  will  have  been  brought  about  by 
despotism."  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  opinion  of  President  Jefferson,  the 
ablest  advocate  for  democratic  principles  that  ever  appeared  in  the  United 
States : — "  The  executive  power,"  says  he,  "  is  not  the  chief  danger  to  bo 
feared  ;  the  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  the  danger  most  to  be  feared." 
What  testimonies  from  such  minds,  to  the  identity  of  the  effect  so  long 
observed  by  political  writers,  as  produced  by  unrestrained  power,  whether  in 
an  absolute  despot  or  an  irresponsible  numerical  majority  ;  and  of  the  neces- 
eity  of  establishing  the  foundations  of  the  breakwater  which  is  to  curb  the 
force  of  either  imperial  or  democratic  despotism  in  another  element  than  that 
by  which  its  own  waves  are  agitated  !  And  how  remarkable  a  confirmation  of 
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able  of  her  moral  sketches  ;  the  three  volumes  on  Ger-   CHAP. 
many,  the  most  eloquent  of  her  critical  dissertations  ;         ' 
and  the  profound  views  on  the  British  constitution,  with     1807g 
which  she  has  enriched  her  great  work  on  the  French 
Revolution. 

Madame  Re'camier  shared  the  enmity  of  Napoleon  from 
her  generous  attention  to  her  persecuted  friend.    She  had  And  of'    , 
resisted  his  advances  of  an  amorous  kind,  and  this  was  an  Richer. 
offence  not  to  be  forgiven.     Her  friendship  for  Madame 
de  Stael  was  the  pretence  for  this  severity.     A  transient 
visit  of  a  few  days  to  Coppet  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for 

.  l  D'Abr 

including  her  also  in  the  sentence  of  banishment.1  The  xiii.  124. 
graces  which  had  won  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and 
which  had  disdained  the  advances  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self, were  consigned,  in  a  distant  province,  to  the  privacy 
of  rural  retirement ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  East  and  West 
deemed  himself  insecure  on  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  *De  AStaS1- 

°      '  Dix  Ann. 

unless  the  finest  genius  then  in  Europe,  and  the  most  d'Exii,  74, 
beautiful  woman  in  France,  were  exiled  from  his  domi-  id!  Rev. 
nions.2  *     The  arrival  of  her  friend,  Madame  Recamier,  so™' ' 
at  the  place  of  banishment  of  Madame  de  Stael,  proved 

the  profound  remark  long  ago  made  by  Aristotle,  that  courtiers  and  dema- 
gogues not  only  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  are  in  fact  the 
same  men,  varying  only  in  the  external  character  according  to  the  ruling 
power  which  they  severally  worship  ! — See  TOCQUEVILLE,  De  I'Amerique,  ii. 
145,  146,  156,  157  ;  JEFFERSON'S  Correspondence,  iv.  452;  and  ARISTOTLE,  De 
Pol.  c.  27. 

*  Napoleon's  jealousy  of  Madame  Recamier's  beauty  and  influence  carried 
him  to  still  more  unjustifiable  lengths.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  great  banker 
in  Paris,  became  bankrupt,  and  he  seriously  proposed  in  the  council  of  state, 
that  she  should  be  subjected  to  a  joint  responsibility  with  him  for  the  debts  of 
the  bank  !  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  "  that  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the  wife 
should  be  deprived  of  all  her  conjugal  rights ;  because  our  manners  sanction  the 
principle,  that  a  wife  must  follow  the  fortune  of  her  husband ;  and  that  would 
deprive  her  of  all  inducement  to  make  him  continue  his  extravagancies."  "  The 
class  of  bankers,"  says  Pelet,  the  impartial  reporter  of  these  important  debates, 
"  always  excited  the  Emperor's  jealousy,  because  they  were  an  independent 
class  who  had  no  need  of  the  government,  while  the  government  often  stood  in 
need  of  their  assistance.  Besides  that,  in  wishing  to  render  Madame  Recamier 
responsible  for  her  husband's  debts,  he  was  actuated  by  a  special  spite  against 
that  celebrated  lady.  The  little  court  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  on 
account  of  her  incomparable  beauty,  excited  his  jealousy,  as  much  as  the  talents 
of  Madame  de  Stael.  Elevated  as  he  was  above  all  others,  he  could  not  see 
without  pain,  that  she  shared  with  him  the  public  attention.  He  was  more 
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the  greatest  alleviation  of  the  ennui  under  which  the 

. latter  laboured  during  her  exile  from  Paris.     It  was  said 

80/*     to  be  "the  alliance  of  Genius  and  Beauty." 

Another  decree  of  the  senate  soon  after  inflicted  a 
The  judges  mortal  wound  on  the  independence  of  the  judicial  estab- 
"mo^bic"  lishraent,   by  enacting   that  their   commissions    for  life 
ScftT™'  should  not  be  delivered  to  them  till  after  five  years'  pre- 
vious service,  and  then  only  on  the  condition  that  their 
conduct  had  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Emperor, 
lie  reserved  to  himself  the  exclusive  power  of  judging  on 
the  continuance  or  dismissal  of  every  judicial  functionary, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with  the  aid  of  commission- 
ers, appointed  and  exclusively  directed  by  himself.    From 
this  time  the  independence  of  the  bench  over  the  whole 
French  empire  was  totally  destroyed,  and  practically  every 
judge  held  his  office  during  the  pleasure  merely  of  the 
Emperor.  Several  instances  of  arbitrary  dismissal  of  judges, 
if  they  pronounced  decrees  disagreeable  to  government, 
took  place  ;  but  they  were  less  frequent  than  might  have 
been  expected,  from  the  universal  spirit  of  slavish  sub- 
Ort°i2Cur'  mission  which  seized  the  magistrates  of  every  grade,  and 
i"07-         rendered  them  not  merely,  during  the  whole  reign   of 

Monte,  vi.  J  >  O  c 

2»2, 2»3.     Napoleon,  the  servile  instruments  of  his  will,  but  led  them 
167, 169.     formally,  after  his  fall,  to  invoke  the  re-establishment  of 
despotic  power.1 

Following  up  the  same  arbitrary  system,  it  was  enacted 
Severe  <ie-   by  an  imperial  decree  on  llth  January  1808,  that  not 

crees  against        i         i         i  i  ill 

anyconniv-  only  should  every  seaman  or  passenger  on  board  a  vessel 
English  arriving  in  any  harbour  of  France,  who  should  declare  that 
jan'.Ti"00'  *t  came  from  an  English  harbour,  or  had  been  searched  by 
1808.  English  cruisers,  receive  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  vessel 
or  cargo,  but  that  every  public  functionary  who  should 

irritated  by  it  than  ho  would  have  been  by  a  decided  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment. Even  the  celebrity  of  M.  dull,  and  hi.s  well-known  system  of  craniology, 
excited  his  jealousy ;  he  could  not  endure  that  he  should  be  more  talked  of 
than  himself." — PELKT,  Opinions  de  Napoleon  dans  It  Cotiscil  d'Etat,  261.  The 
well-known  story  told  in  Boswell  of  Goldsmith,  at  Antwerp,  taking  the  pet, 
because  two  handsome  young  ladies  at  the  window  of  the  inn  excited  more 
attention  than  himself,  ia  nothing  to  this. — See  BOSWKLL'S  Johnson. 


L' 
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connive  in  the  slightest  degree  at  the  infringement  of 
any  of  the  decrees  against  English  commerce,  should  be 
brought  before  the  criminal  court  of  the  department  of     1807t- 
the  Seine,  which  was  erected  into  a  tribunal  for  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  and  indicted  for  high  treason.  Bales  of  Eng- 
lish goods,  of  great  value,  were  publicly  burned  in  all  the 
chief  cities  of  the  countries  which  directly  or  indirectly 
acknowledged  the  French  influence  ;  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  unhappy  owners  were  begging  from  the  execu- 
tioners a  few  shreds  which  the  flames  had  spared,  to 
cover  their  children  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  Emperor,  by  means  of  licenses,  was  daily  carrying  on 
an  extensive  commerce  in  these  very  articles,  and  amass-  ^g 
ing  enormous  sums  at  the  Tuileries,  by  the  sale  of  the  stad,  R^V. 
right  to  deal  in  those  goods,  the  traffic  in  which  brought  251?  5  " 
death  to  any  inferior  functionary.1 

Meanwhile,  the  thirst  for  public  employment  in  France, 
always  great  among  that  energetic  and  aspiring  people,  universal 
rose  to  a  perfect  mania.  The  energy  of  the  Revolution,  pubiic  °m- 
the  ardent  passion  for  individual  elevation  which  consti-  i^n™eent  m 
tuted  its  secret  but  main  spring,  was  now  wholly  turned 
into  that  channel  ;  and  by  a  change  of  circumstances, 
remarkable  indeed,  but  not  unnatural,  the  same  desire 
which,  when  revolutionary  elevation  was  practicable,  con- 
vulsed all  the  nation  with  democratic  fervour,  now  that 
court  favour  was  the  only  avenue  to  promotion,  led  to 
the  extremity  of  oriental  obsequiousness.  The  prefects, 
who  had  the  patronage  of  all  the  numerous  government 
offices  within  their  jurisdiction,  held  a  court,  and  exercised 
an  influence  equal  to  that  of  petty  sovereigns  ;  the  minis- 
ters of  state  were  besieged  with  innumerable  applications 
for  every  office  that  fell  vacant  ;  the  Emperor  himself 
received  hundreds  of  petitions  for  every  situation  in  his 
gift,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  All  ranks,  classes, 
and  parties  concurred  in  this  selfish  struggle.  The  old 
noblesse,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  vied  with 
each  other  for  the  most  trifling  appointments  in  the 
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CHAP,  imperial  antechambers;  the  patriots  of  1789  burned  with 
'  ardour  to  share  in  the  advantage  of  the  imperial  govern- 
807>  ment  ;  even  such  of  the  blood-stained  Jacobins  of  1793 
as  the  guillotine  and  subsequent  proscriptions  had  spared, 
sank  down  into  obscure  pamphleteers  or  functionaries  in 
the  employment  of  the  despot  who  had  extinguished  their 
extravagant  chimeras.*  "  All  the  terrorists,"  says  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  "  took  refuge  under  Buonaparte's  au- 
thority. The  more  base  accepted  clandestine  pensions 
or  insignificant  places.  Barere  wrote  slavish  paragraphs 
at  Paris  ;  Tallien  was  provided  for  by  an  obscure  consul- 
ship in  Spain ;  Fouch^,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  of  the 
terrorists,  had  been  gradually  formed  into  a  good  admin- 
istrator under  a  civilised  despotism." f  When  such  was 
the  disposition  of  those  who  had  been  the  leading  parties 
in  the  Revolution,  both  on  the  royalist  and  republican 
side,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  with  what  eagerness 
the  rising  generation,  the  young  men  who  had  grown 
up  to  manhood  amid  the  blaze  of  Napoleon's  glory,  who 
knew  of  the  fervour  of  democracy  only  as  a  hideous  dream 
of  former  days,  the  immense  mass  who  looked  to  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  saw  no  hope  of  attaining  it  but  in  the 
favour  of  government,  rushed  into  the  same  career,  and 
how  completely  every  feeling,  down  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
was  absorbed  in  the  general  desire  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  imperial  favour.  Such  was  the  universality  and  vehc- 
,  De  Stal.j  mence  of  this  passion,  that  it  superseded  every  other  fcel- 
Di  6l\  '57'3'  m&  whether  private,  social,  or  political ;  and  with  the 
d'Exii,  3«._  exception  of  a  few  rigid  republicans,  such  as  Carnot  and 
100,  loi.  '  Lafayette,  swept  before  it  the  whole  democratic  principles 
of  France.1 

The  Constituent  Assembly  had  paved  the  way  for  this 
great  alteration  by  the  suppression  of  the  privileges  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  annihilation  of  all  provincial  and 

*  Barere  was  employed  in  this  capacity  by  Napoleon,  and  dragged  out,  an 
obscure  existence  as  a  hired  pamphleteer,  and  eulogist  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, till  its  fall  in  1814. —  Iling.  des  Contemporains,  ii.  115,  110. 

t  MACKINTOSH'S  Works,  iii.  194. 
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local  authority,  which  necessarily  devolved,  in  every  branch    CHAP, 
of  the  administration,  either  on  the  popular  assemblies  or  '. 


the  central  government :  the  Legislative  Assembly  followed 
it  up  by  banishing  all  the  clergy  and  landholders,  and     . 

.  i  i  ,.     i     .     gressofthe 

issuing  the  iniquitous  decrees  for  the  confiscation  of  their  system  of 
property  ;  and  the  Convention  put  the  finishing-stroke  by  «on  in 
inhumanly  massacring  its  leading  members,  and  rendering  n 
the  reparation  of  this  injustice  even  to  their  heirs  impos- 
sible, by  alienating  their  possessions  to  the  millions  of  re- 
volutionary proprietors.     It  is  in  these  frightful  deeds  of 
national  injustice  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  remote  but 
certain  cause  of  the  rapid  centralisation  of  the  subsequent 
governments,  and  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  imperial 
authority.     When  Napoleon  succeeded  to  supreme  power, 
he  found  all  local  or  subordinate  sources  of  influence  or 
authority  closed  up  or  annulled,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  central  government.     The  people  had  effectually 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  counteracting  influence  of  all 
other  bodies  or  individuals  in  the  state,  but  they  had  been 
unable  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  power  which  they 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  erected  on  their  ruins.     Then, 
as  ever  in  human  affairs,  the  multitude  found  themselves 
incapable    of  self-government ;    and    the   only  question 
really  was,  by  whom  their  rulers  were  to  be  nominated. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  such  had  been  the  corruption, 
selfishness,  incapacity,  or  wickedness  of  the  functionaries 
appointed  by  the  masses,  that  by  common  consent  they  l  Lag 
had  been  deprived,  either  formally  or  tacitly,  of  their  vii-.ioi.  i>e 
power  of  nomination  ;  and  every  appointment,  without  372,  373. 
exception,  in  the  empire,  flowed  from  the  central  govern-  204,e2V.m 

j.  j.  *  *—>  * 

ment.1 

Not  only  were  the  whole  members  of  the  council  of 
state,  the  senate,  and  the  legislative  body,  selected  by  the 


°"° 


Emperor,  but  he  had  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  p°"e°r  \n 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  police,  whether  local  or  gove 
general  ;  all  the  magistrates  of  every  degree  :  the  judges, 
whether  supreme  or  inferior  ;  all  persons  employed  in  the 
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CHAP,    collection  of  the  revenue,  the  customs,  and  excise  ;  all 
the  ministers  of  the  church  ;  all  the  teachers  of  youth— 


807<  all  the  professors  in  the  universities,  academies,  and 
schools  ;  all  persons  in  the  post-office,  or  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  roads,  bridges,  harbours,  fortresses, 
and  cities  in  the  empire.  The  Emperor  skilfully  availed 
himself  of  this  immense  patronage  to  flatter  the  vanity 
and  feed  the  cupidity  of  the  middle  class  who  had  brought 
about  the  Revolution.  "  The  vanity,"  says  Mackintosh, * 
"  of  that  numerous,  intelligent,  and  active  part  of  the 
community — merchants,  bankers,  manufacturers,  trades- 
men, lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons,  artists,  actors,  men  of 
letters — had  been  humbled  by  the  monarchy,  and  had 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution.  They  rushed  into  the 
vstations  which  the  gentry,  emigrant,  beggared,  or  exiled, 
had  filled  ;  the  whole  government  fell  into  their  hands. 
In  a  country  deprived  of  its  whole  original  landed  pro- 
prietors by  the  confiscations  of  the  Revolution,  bereaved 
of  commerce  and  colonies  by  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
almost  destitute  of  capital  or  private  fortunes  from  the 
preceding  convulsions,  these  different  employments  con- 
stituted the  only  avenues  to  subsistence  or  eminence  which 
remained  to  those  who  were  either  averse  to,  or  above  the 
rank  of,  manual  labour  or  retail  trade.  This  state  of 
matters,  incident  to  a  people  highly  excited  and  inspired 
with  the  strongest  feelings  of  individual  ambition,  alone 
can  account  for  the  universal  passion  for  government 
employment  which  seized  all  ranks  of  the  French  nation 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  And 
before  we  censure  them  as  volatile  and  inconsistent,  when 
JLanCan.  Avc  contrast  this  mania  with  the  democratic  fervour  of 
^J,01^  178.0,  we  would  do  well  to  reflect  whether  any  other 
Ef^X-i'-  people,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  remained 

o/2,  o/4.       A        A 

ib.  j)ix      more  steadfast  to  their  original  professions  ;  and  whether 

Ann.il'Kxil,  .        >        T  ••  r    ,1  i  i-  •      i 

38,39.       both  dispositions  or  the  public  mind  were  not,  in  truth, 
at  bottom,1  the  result  of  the  same  thirst  after  individual 

*  MACKINTOSH'S  Work*,  iii.  189. 
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distinction,  varying  in  the  effect  it  produced  according  to    CHAP. 

the  change  in  the  means  of  obtaining  elevation  which  the        ' . 

altered  circumstances  of  society  had  occasioned."* 

Napoleon  seized  with  all  his  wonted  ability  on  the  Policy  of 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which  hadrorasre- 
thus  in  a  manner  thrown  absolute  power  into  his  hands. ga 
"  His   system  of  government,"  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
"  was  founded  on  three  bases — To  satisfy  the  interests  of 
men  at  the  expense  of  their  virtue  ;   to   deprave  public 
opinion,  by  falsehoods  or  sophisms  perpetually  repeated 
from  the  press  ;  and  to  convert  the  passion  for  freedom 
into  that  for  military  glory.     He  followed  up  this  system 
with  rare  ability."     The  Emperor  himself  has  given  us 
some  important  information  on  his  designs,  and  what  he 
had  effected  in  this  respect.     "  I  had  established,"  said 
he,  "  a  government  the  most  compact,  carrying  on  its 
operations  with  the  most  rapidity,  and  capable  of  the 
most  nervous  efforts  of  any  that  ever  existed  upon  earth. 
And,  truly,  nothing  less  was  required  to  triumph  over  the 
immense  difficulties  with  which  we  were  surrounded,  and 
produce  the  marvels  which  we  accomplished.    The  organ- 
isation of  the  prefectures,  their  action,  and  results,  were 
alike   admirable.     The   same   impulse  was   given  at  the 
same  instant  to  more  than  forty  millions  of  men  ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  these  centres  of  local  activity,  the  movement 
was  as  rapid  at  all  the  extremities  as  at  the  heart  of  the 
empire.      Strangers  who  visited  us  were  astonished  at 
this   system  ;    and  they  never   failed   to    attribute  the 
immense  results  which  were  obtained  to  that  uniformity 
of  action  pervading  so  great  a  space.     Each  prefect,  with 
the  authority  and  local  patronage  with  which  he  was 

*  Napoleon  has  left  some  valuable  observations  on  this  important  subject. 
"  One  excuse  for  the  boundless  thirst  for  employments  which  existed  under  the 
empire,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  misfortunes  and  convulsions  of  the 
Revolution.  Every  one  was  displaced  ;  every  one  felt  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  seating  himself  again ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  aid  that  feeling,  and  give 
way  to  that  universal  necessity,  that  I  felt  the  propriety  of  endowing  all  the 
principal  offices  with  so  much  riches,  power,  and  consideration  ;  but  in  time 
I  would  have  changed  that  by  the  mere  force  of  opinion." — LAS  CAS.  vii.  102. 
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CHAP,    invested,  was  in  himself  a  little  Emperor;  but  never- 
theless, as  he  enjoyed  no  force  except  from  the  central 


18°7-  authority,  owed  all  his  lustre  to  official  employment,  and 
had  no  natural  or  hereditary  connection  with  the  territory 
over  which  his  dominion  extended,  the  system  had  all  the 
advantages  of  the  feudal  government,  without  any  of  its 
inconveniences.  It  was  indispensable  to  clothe  them  with 
all  that  authority  ;  I  found  myself  made  dictator  by  the 
force  of  circumstance  ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that 
all  the  minor  authorities  should  be  entirely  dependent  on 
and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  grand  central  moving 
power.  The  spring  with  which  I  covered  the  soil  required 
a  prodigious  elasticity,  an  unbounded  tension,  if  we  would 
avert  the  strokes  which  were  levelled  at  our  authority. 
Education  may  subsequently  effect  a  change  ;  but  our 
generation  was  inspired  with  such  a  thirst  for  power,  and 
exercised  it  in  so  arrogant  a  manner,  to  give  it  the  mildest 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  were  so  headlong  in  their 
passion  to  fawn  upon  greatness  and  wear  the  chains  of 

1  Lag  Cas.      L  1 ,  „ 

vii.  97, 09.  slavery,  that  no  other  system  or  government  was  practic- 
able."1 

But  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  centralised  govern- 

iiere-estab-  ment  which  he  had  established,  and  of  the  machinery 

of*  honour!*  of  little  emperors,  prefects,  mayors,  adjuncts,  and  other 

on'whFch8    functionaries,  by  which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  no  man 

funded,      knew  better  than  Napoleon  that  is  was  not  in  such  a 

system  that  the  foundation  for  a  durable  dynasty  on  the 

throne  could  be  laid.     The  system  of  prefects  enjoying 

absolute  power,  but  deriving  all  their  consideration  from 

transient  government  appointments,  was  in  reality  nothing 

else  but  the  old  and  long-established  rule  of  oriental 

pashalics,  held  in  subjection  by  a  vigorous  sultaun  ;  and 

all  history  told  that  such  governments  rarely  descended, 

in  the  same  family,   to  the   third  generation  from  the 

original  founder.     "  An  aristocracy,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is 

the  true,  the  only  support  of  a  monarchy;  without  it,  the 

state  is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder — a  balloon  in  the  air. 
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A  true  aristocracy,  however,  must  be  ancient ;  therein    CHAIV 

consists  its  real  force ;  and  that  was  the  only  thing  which  ! — . 

I  could  not  create.  Reasonable  democracy  will  never 
aspire  to  anything  more  than  obtaining  an  equal  power 
of  elevation  to  all  The  true  policy  in  these  times  was  to 
employ  the  remains  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  forms  and 
the  spirit  of  democracy.  Above  all,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ancient  historic  names — it  was  the 
only  way  to  throw  the  halo  of  antiquity  over  our  modern 
institutions.  My  designs  on  this  point  were  quite  formed, 
but  I  had  not  time  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  It  was 
this, — that  every  lineal  descendant  of  an  old  marshal  or 
minister  should  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  get  himself 
declared  a  duke  by  the  government,  upon  proving  that  he 
had  the  requisite  fortune  ;  every  descendant  of  a  general, 
or  governor  of  a  province,  was  to  obtain  the  title  of  count 
upon  exhibiting  a  similar  endowment.  This  system  would 
have  advanced  some,  excited  the  hopes  of  others,  awakened 
the  emulation  of  all,  without  injuring  any  one ;  pretty 
toys,  it  is  true,  but  such  as  are  indispensable  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  men.  Old  and  corrupted  nations  cannot  be 
ruled  on  the  same  principle  as  simple  and  virtuous  ages  : 
for  one,  in  these  times,  who  would  sacrifice  all  to  the 
public  good,  there  are  thousands  and  millions  who  are 
influenced  only  by  their  interests,  their  vanity,  or  their 
enjoyments.  To  attempt  to  regenerate  such  a  people  in 
a  day  would  be  an  act  of  madness.  The  true  genius  of 
the  workman  consists  in  making  a  right  use  of  the  materials 
which  he  has  at  his  disposal,  to  extract  good  even  from 
the  elements  which  appear  at  first  sight  most  adverse  to 
his  designs  ;  and  therein  is  the  real  secret  of  the  revival 
of  titles,  ribbons,  and  crosses.  And,  after  all,  these  toys 
are  attended  with  few  inconveniences,  and  are  not  without 
some  advantages.  In  the  state  of  civilisation  in  which 
we  are  placed,  they  are  proper  to  awaken  the  respect  of 
the  multitude,  and  not  without  influence  in  producing  a  v.  23, 25.' 
feeling  of  self-respect  in  their  owners  : l  they  satisfy  the 
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CHAP,    vanity  of  the  weak,  without  giving  any  just  cause  of 

, — ! offence  to  the  strong." 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  a  senatus-consultum, 
Re-cstab-     in  March  1808,  re-established  hereditary  titles  of  honour, 
hereditary    under  the  denomination  of  Prince,  Duke,  Count,  Baron, 
honourf      and  Chevalier.    The  persons  so  ennobled  were  empowered 
i808.hll>    to  entail  a  certain  income,  under  the  name  of  majorats, 
in  favour  of  their  direct  descendants.     This  was  the  first 
formal  re-establishment  of  a  nobility  ;  but  Napoleon  had 
previously,  on  repeated  occasions,  exercised  the  power  of 
conferring  titles  on  the  leading  persons  in  his  government 
or  army  without  any  other  authority  than  his  own  will ; 
and  among  others  had,  by  a  patent  dated  28th  May  1807, 
created  Lefebvre  Duke  of  Dantzic,  with  a  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  his  son  ;  and  all  the  marshals  of  the  empire, 
as  well  as  the  grand  officers  of  the  imperial  court,  had 
already  been  created  princes  or  dukes,  shortly  after  the 
42,  §  34.  '  campaign  of  Austerlitz.1      But  these  titles  were  all  con- 
nected with  foreign  estates  or  possessions,  or  named  after 
some  glorious  foreign  exploit,  and  did  not  infringe,  except 
indirectly,  on  the  equality  in  France  itself,  which  it  had 
been   the  great  object  of  the   Revolution  to  establish. 
Now,   however,  this   fundamental  principle  was   openly 
AhS  nur'  violated  ;  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  which  had 
I?08-         waded  through  oceans  of  blood  to  abolish  these  distinc- 

Montg.  vi. 

303,  ao.5.  tions,  they  were  re-established  in  greater  numbers,  and 
23i. '  in  a  more  rigid  style  of  etiquette  than  ever.2  There 
is  nothing  surprising,  however,  in  this;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  passions  which 
produced  the  Revolution.  "  Napoleon's  nobility,"  says 
Mackintosh,  "  was  an  institution  framed  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  all  those  vanities  which  had  produced  the 
Revolution,  and  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a 
second  humiliation.  It  was  composed  of  a  revolutionary 
aristocracy,  with  some  of  the  ancient  nobility,  compelled 
to  lend  lustre  to  it  by  accepting  titles  inferior  to  their 
own,  with  many  lawyers,  men  of  letters,  merchants,  &c., 
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whom  the  ancient  system  of  the  French  monarchy  had   CHAP. 
formerly  excluded  from  such  distinction."* 


Such  a  stretch,  coming  so  soon  after  the  universal  pas- 


1808. 
51. 

sion  for  equality,  which,  bursting  forth  in  1789,  had  since  Speeches  on 
convulsed  France  and  Europe,  was  of  itself  sufficiently  m  the  legis- 
remarkable  ;  but  it  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  a< 
speeches  by  which  it  was  ushered  into  the  legislative 
body.     "  Senators  ! "  said  Cambaceres  ;  "  know  that  you 
are  no  longer  obscure  plebeians  or  simple  citizens.     The 
statute  which  I   hold  in  my  hand  confers  on  you  the 
majestic  title  of  Count.     I  myself,  senators,  am  no  longer 
merely  the  citizen  Cambaceres  ;  as  are  the  other  great 
dignitaries  of  the  empire,  I  am  a  prince,  your  most  serene 
highness  !  and  my  most  serene  person,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  holders  of  the  great  dignities  of  the  empire,  will 
be  endowed  with  one  of  the  grand-duchies  reserved  by, 

"   1  Ante,  ch. 

the  imperial  decree  of  30th  March  1806.1  As  the  son  42,  §34.- 
of  a  prince  cannot,  in  the  noble  hierarchy,  descend  to  a 
lower  rank  than  that  of  a  duke,  all  our  children  will 
enjoy  that  title.  But  the  new  order  of  tilings  erects 
no  impassable  or  invidious  barrier  between  the  citizens  ; 
every  career  remains  open  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of 
all  ;  the  advantage  which  it  awards  to  tried  merit  will 
prove  no  injury  to  that  which  has  not  yet  been  put 
to  the  test."  Thunders  of  applause  shook  the  senate  at 
this  announcement ;  and  that  body,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  persons  of  plebeian  birth,  whom  success  in  the 
Revolution  had  raised  to  eminence,  and  many  of  whom 
had  voted  in  the  Convention  for  the  death  of  Louis,  not 
only  accepted  with  gratitude  the  imperial  gift,  which  was 

*  These  observations  at  once  explain  the  cause  of  this  change.  It  is  a  secret 
envy  of  the  lustre  of  rank  which  makes  men  declaim  against  its  vanity  when  it 
is  beyond  their  reach  ;  when  they  have  the  prospect  of  gaining  it,  they  become 
its  most  strenuous  supporters.  Republics,  in  old  and  currupted  societies,  are 
never  established  but  from  the  prevalence  of  an  extravagant  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  riches  or  distinction  in  the  majority  of  the  middle  classes.  Thence 
the  easy  and  rapid  transition  from  the  excitement  of  democracy  to  the  servility 
of  adulation,  equally  conspicuous  in  France  after  the  Revolutions  of  1789, 1830, 
and  1848. 
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CHAP,    thus  the  price  of  abandoning  all  their  former  principles, 
and  put  on  with  alacrity  the  state  livery  which  was  the 


1808-     badge   of  their  servitude,  but   unanimously  embodied 
1TkTM°uit?iur'  their  devotion  in  an  address  to  the  Emperor  on  the  oc- 

March  11, 

18°8-         casion,  which  must  be  {riven  entire,  as  one  of  the  most 

Montg.  vi.  '  .      ' 

304, 30G.     memorable   monuments   of   political   tergiversation    and 
baseness  that  the  history  of  the  world  has  to  exhibit.1* 

The  institution  of  this  new  hereditary  noblesse  wras 

Endowment  attended  with  one  peculiarity,  which  was  at  once  indi- 

pee«,with  cative  of  the  ephemeral  basis  on  which  it  was  founded, 

fronTfbreign  and  the  incapability  of  the  infant  order  to  answer  any  of 

those  important  purposes  in  the  state  which  an  ancient 

and  independent  aristocracy  affords.     Most  of  the  new 

*  "  Sire  !  the  senate  presents  to  your  august  Majesty  the  tribute  of  its  grati- 
Address  of  tude  for  the  goodness  which  has  prompted  you  to  communicate,  by  his  most 
to'the'Em-  Serene  Highness,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  the  two  statutes  relative  to  the 
peror  on  the  creation  of  imperial  titles,  of  the  30th  March  1806,  and  the  19th  August  in  the 
subject.  same  year.  By  that  great  institution,  Sire,  your  Majesty  has  affixed  the  seal  of 
durability  to  all  the  others  which  France  owes  to  your  wisdom.  In  proportion, 
Sire,  as  one  observes  the  mutual  links  which  connect  together  the  different 
parts,  so  multiplied  and  yet  so  firmly  united,  of  that  great  fabric  ;  in  proportion 
as  time,  which  alone  can  develop  the  full  extent  of  its  benefits,  shall  have  fully 
unfolded  them, what  effects  may  not  be  anticipated  from  your  august  wisdom  ! 
A  new  value  given  to  the  recompenses  which  your  Majesty  never  fails  to  award 
to  real  merit,  ill  what  obscurity  soever  fortune  may  have  placed  it,  and  how 
varied  soever  may  be  the  services  which  it  has  rendered  to  the  state  ;  new 
motives  to  imitate  such  great  examples  ;  fresh  bonds  of  fidelity,  devotion,  and 
love  towards  our  country,  its  sovereign  and  his  dynasty  ;  a  closer  bond  of  union 
between  our  institutions  and  those  of  confederate  or  friendly  nations  ;  fathers 
recompensed  in  what  is  most  dear  to  them  ;  the  recollections  of  families  ren- 
dered more  touching ;  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  enshrined ;  the  spirit  of 
order,  of  economy,  and  of  conservatism  strengthened  by  its  most  obvious 
interest,  that  of  its  descendants  ;  the  first  bodies  of  the  empire  and  the  most 
noble  of  our  institutions  drawn  closer  together ;  all  dread  of  the  return  of  the 
odluits  Feudal  System  for  ever  abolished  ;  every  recollection  foreign  to  what  you 
have  established  extinguished  ;  the  splendour  of  the  new  families  deriving  fresh 
lustre  from  the  rays  of  the  crown  ;  the  origin  of  their  illustration  rendered 
contemporary  with  your  glory  ;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  attached  to 
your  power,  as,  in  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  the 
first  link  of  the  great  chain  of  destiny  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  : — 
Buch,  Sire,  are  the  results  of  the  institution  to  which  your  Majesty  has  given 
life.  The  combination  of  such  important  results,  affording  security  to  those 
to  whom  the  present  is  as  nothing  when  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  future, 
consolidates  in  its  foundations,  fortifies  in  all  its  parts,  brings  to  perfection  in 
its  proportions,  and  embellishes  in  its  ornaments,  the  immense  social  edifice, 
at  the  summit  of  which  is  placed  the  resplendent  throne  of  the  greatest  of 
monarchs. —  See  Moniteur,  llth  March  1808;  and  MOXTGAILLAKD,  vi.  306,  308. 
The  extraordinary  nature  of  this  address  will  not  be  duly  appreciated  unless  it 
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nobles  were  soldiers  of  fortune  ;  almost  all  of  them  were  CHAP. 
destitute  of  any  property  but  such  as  their  official  emolu- 
ments, or  the  opportunities  they  had  enjoyed  of  foreign 
plunder,  had  afforded.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
and  prevent  the  new  nobility  from  degenerating  into 
a  mere  set  of  titled  menials  or  pensioned  functionaries, 
Napoleon  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  attaching  to  these 
titles  rich  endowments,  drawn  from  the  revenues  of 
foreign  countries  conquered  by  the  French  arms,  or 
held  by  them  in  subjection.""  All  the  French  marshals 
and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire  were  in  this 
manner  quartered  on  the  German  or  Italian  states,  and 

is  recollected  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  obsequious  senators,  now  so 
ready  to  wear  the  imperial  livery,  and  form  a  part  in  the  great  pyramid  which 
supported  the  throne,  were  once  furious  Jacobins,  stained  with  the  worst  atro- 
cities of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  almost  all  at  one  period  ardent  supporters  of 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of 
Cambace'res,  Fouche,  Sieyes,  Merlin  de  Douai,  Beugnot,  Cornudet,  Fontanes, 
Fabre  de  1'Aude,  &c.,  besides  a  host  of  others. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  imperial  generals  or  dignitaries 
were  endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  conquered  or  subject  states,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  cite  those  who  were  allocated  on  the  domains  of  the  small 
Electorate  of  Hanover,  with  the  total  revenues  assigned  to  each,  as  a  first  gift 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  empire.  Many  were  far  more  richly  endowed  after- 
wards— some  three  or  four  fold,  as  additional  riches  came  to  the  disposal  of  the 
mighty  conqueror. 

Total  revenue 

ultimately        Gift  in 

Bestowed  from  Hanover,     received.         money. 
Francs,  or  £  a-year.         Francs.          Francs. 

Berthier,  Prince  of  Neufchtitel, 

Bernadotte,  Prince  of  Poutecorvo, 

Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso, . 

Duroc,  Duke  of  Friuli, 

Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen,   . 

Augereau,  Duke  of  Castiglione, 

Massena,  Duke  of  Rivoli,  . 

Caulaincourt,  Duke  of  Vicenza, 

Davoust,  Duke  of  Auerstadt,     . 

Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  . 

Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzic, 

Prince  Lebrun, 

Lannes,  Duke  of  Montebello,    . 

Marshal  Bessieres, 

Gen.  Sebastiani, 

Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes, 

Gen.  Friand,      .... 

Gen.  Loison,      .... 

Carry  forward,  1,182,000  or  47,920 


100,000 

5,600 

405,000 

500,000 

100,000 

4,000 

291,000 

200,000 

100,000 

4,000 

198,000 

200,000 

85,000 

3,400 

200,000 

100,000 

83,000 

3,820 

229,000 

300,000 

80,000 

3,200 

172,000 

200,000 

80,000 

3,200 

183,000 

200,000 

66,000 

2,700 

150,000 

100,000 

60,000 

2,400 

410,000 

300,000 

53,000 

2,150 

305,000 

300,000 

50,000 

2,000 

200,000 

100,000 

50,000 

2,000 

200,000 

100,000 

50,000 

2,000 

328,000 

1,000,000 

50,000 

2,000 

200,000 

100,000 

40,000 

1,600 

150,000 

100,000 

35,000 

1,450 

200,000 

100,000 

30,000 

1,200 

100,000 

100,000 

30,000 

1,200 

100,000 

100,000 
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CHAP,  large  sums,  drawn  from  the  industry  and  resources  of 
their  inhabitants,  annually  brought  to  the  great  central 
mart  of  Paris  to  be  expended.  The  increase  of  opulence 
to  the  imperial  capital  was  thus  indeed  most  sensible ; 
and  in  a  similar  proportion  did  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, the  author  of  so  many  benefits  to  its  citizens, 
become  popular  and  respected ;  but  the  effects  of  this 
perpetual  abstraction  of  wealth  from  other  countries  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  nation,  were  to  the  last 
degree  vexatious  to  their  inhabitants,  and  proved  one 
considerable  cause  of  the  deep-felt  and  far-spread  hatred 
which  ultimately  occasioned  its  fall.  In  this  respect 
Napoleon  not  only  evinced  none  of  his  wonted  sagacity, 


On  Hanover. 
Francs,  or  £  a-ycar. 

1,182,000  or  47,920 


In  all. 


240,000         9,600       1,200,000 


Brought  forward,  1, 
Generals  Victor,  Oudinot,  St  Hil- 

aire,  Gardeneu,  Gazan,  Caffarelli, 

Dupas,     Lasalle,    Klein,    Songs, 

Dorsenne,    Rapp,  each    20,000. 

On  Hanover,  in  all,  100,000  on 

an  average,         .... 
Generals   Hullin,   Drouet,    Corn- 
pans,  Gudin,  Verdier,  Bonnies, 

Lacoste,  Daru,  and  others,  in  all 

thirteen,  25,000  each.    On  Han- 
over, in  all,  120,000  on  an  average,     325,000       13,000       1,360,000 
Marmont  Duke  of  Ragusa,  Maret, 

Fouche,   Decree,   llegnier,  Mol- 

lien,  Gaudin,  Champagny,  Lemar- 

rois,   Clarke,    Cretel,    Bertrand, 

Moncey,     Perignon,     Servieres, 

Marchand,        Se"gur,       Dupont, 

20,000    each,   in  all   19  indivi- 
duals.      On    Hanover,    in    all, 

100,000  on  an  average, 
Mouton,  Belliard,  Savary,  Lauris- 

ton,  each  15,000.     On  Hanover, 

in  all,  80,000  on  an  average, 

General  Becker 

Regnaud  St  Jean  d'Angely,  Dufer- 

niier,  Lacrier,Gen.  Grouchy,  Gen. 

Nansouty,  Bigot,  each  10,000,  in 

all.     On  Hanover,  in  all,  50,000 

on  an  average,    ....       60,000         2,400          300,000 


380,000       15,200       1,900,000 


60,000         2,400 
12,000  480 


240,000 
30,000 


Total,  2,259,000    £91,000  yearly. 
— HARD.X.  488-500 ;  Placet  Just.;  and  TUIEUS,  Consulat  et  I' Empire,  viii.  129, 140. 
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but  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  what  common  sense   CHAP. 
dictated  as  the  fitting  course  for  a  monarch  of  a  great        ' 
and  varied  empire.     How  different  was  the  policy  of  the     18t)'* 
Eomans,  who  not  only  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  munici- 
palities in  their  extensive  dominions  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  local  revenues,  but  annually  remitted  large 
sums  from  the  imperial  treasury  for  the  construction  of 
edifices  of  utility  or  embellishment  in  all  their  principal 
cities  ;  so  that  the  sway  of  the  Emperors  was  felt  chiefly 
in  the  increasing  opulence  and  splendour  of  their  provin-  488,*W:< 
cial  capitals ! 1 

It  was  another  part  of  Napoleon's  system,  which  he 
laboured  assiduously  to  promote,  to  effect  an  amalgama-  system  of 
tion,  or  fusion  as  he  called  it,  of  the  ancient  with  the  £^it 
modern  noblesse,  with  the  design  that,  burying  in  oblivion  ^"se6™ 
former  discord,  they  should  cordially  unite  in  resisting  wl!ich  Nar 

'  «/  ...  polcou  pur- 

any  further  changes,  and  supporting  the  imperial  throne,  sued. 
With  this  view  he  not  only  opened  his  antechambers  to 
the  old  nobility,  who  rushed  in  crowds  to  occupy  them  ; 
but  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  distribution 
of  the  ancient  families  through  the  innumerable  offices 
of  his  dominions,  and  did  all  that  he  could,  by  the  offer 
of  splendid  establishments,  to  overcome  the  repugnance 
of  the  high  noblesse  to  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks  to 
greatness  under  the  banners  of  the  empire.  In  one 
respect,  this  system  succeeded  even  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion. Fondly  attached,  notwithstanding  all  their  reverses, 
to  feudal  ideas,  clinging  still,  notwithstanding  a  total 
change  of  manners,  to  antiquated  customs,  the  old  nobility 
found  themselves  suddenly  elevated  to  an  extraordinary 
and  unhoped-for  degree  of  importance  in  the  court  of 
the  new  Emperor ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  their  manners,  a 
the  brilliancy  of  their  conversation,  and  their  perfect  Las  Ca's.  \\' 

OJH>    9QQ 

familiarity   with   the   formalities   and   etiquette   of  the  DC  staeij 
ancient  regime,2  soon  acquired  a  marked  superiority  in  n^g.™110' 
that  field  over  the  soldiers  or  civilians  of  humble  birth 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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CHAP,   whom  the  changes  of  the  Revolution  had  elevated  to 
L. 


greatness. 


By  a  singular,  but  not  unnatural  feeling  also,  they 
Readiness    were  destitute  of  the  scruples  at  accepting  offices  in  the 
the  old  no-  household  which  persons  of  less  illustrious  descent  might 
in"  these    have  felt.     A  Montmorency  would  willingly  become  maid 
of  honour  to  the  Empress,  or  even  descend  to  lace  her 
shoe,  which  a  lady  of  plebeian  birth  might  have  deemed  a 
degradation.     It  is  for  the  same  reasons,  that  persons 
of  good  family  are  in  general  so  much  more  courteous  in 
their  manners  to  their  inferiors  than  parvenus.      The 
distinction  of  their  birth  supersedes  the  necessity  of  its 
perpetual  and  vexatious  assertion.     Thus  the  court  was 
soon  filled  with  the  descendants  of  the  old  noblesse ;  and, 
widely  as  the  Emperor  opened  his  doors  for  their  recep- 
tion, amply  as  he  multiplied  the  chamberlains,  equerries, 
lords  in  waiting,  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  squires,  pages 
of  the  antechambers,  and  other  functionaries  of  the  palace, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  crowds  of 
titled  applicants  who  incessantly  besieged  its  gates  for 
admission.     The  new  nobility  soon  conceived  a  violent 
jealousy  at  these  intruders  who  had  supplanted  them 
in  the  court  circles,  and  openly  testified  their  animosity 
even  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  himself.     The  system  of 
fusion  met  with  very  little  success  with  the  ladies  of  the 
rival  classes  of  nobility  ;  but  the  substantial  advantages 
of  great   fortune  and   dignified   station   reconciled   the 
plebeian  duchesses  to  the  superior  favour  shown  to  their 
JJg101',™7*  patrician  rivals;  while  the  brilliant  uniforms,  high  stations, 
CM.  ii.  •_>««,  and  military  lustre  of  the  young  generals,  induced  not 
staei,  K(<V.  a  few  of  the  daughters  of  the  oldest  families  in  France  to 
333, 335.'    ally  their  fortunes  to  the  sons  of  those  upon  whom  their 
is7\' TI'.  $24.  parents  would  have  deemed  it  a  degradation  to  have 
bestowed  a  look.1  * 

*  The  reasons  assigned  by  Napoleon  in  the  council  of  state  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ancient  in  preference  to  the  modern  noblesse,  were  as  follows  : — 
"  It  is  among  the  old  families  that  you  can  alone  find  still  some  remains  of 
great  fortune  j  by  that  means  they  exercise  a  great  influence  on  government. 
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Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  however,  it  was  impos-    CHAP. 
sible  for  Napoleon  to  conceal  from  the  clear-sighted  repub-       L' 
licans  of  France,  that  the  restoration  of  hereditary  titles      1^°7- 
of  honour  was  an  entire  departure,  in  the  most  vital  point,  Great  dV 
from  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.     In  fact,  the  the^nch 
only  surprising  thing  is,  that  he  himself  did  not  perceive  K^SS. 
how  completely  its  ultimate  effect  was  subversive  of  all  !^,ion  f 

*/  titles  ot 

the  passions  which  had  agitated  France  in  1789,  and  honour- 
during  the  whole  fervour  of  its  subsequent  changes.  It 
was  in  vain  to  say  that  titles  of  honour  were  now  restored 
as  a  personal,  not  a  hereditary  distinction  ;  that  the 
career  of  merit,  both  in  the  civil  and  military  depart- 
ment, was  open  to  all ;  and  that  every  peasant's  son 
might  indulge  the  hope,  by  bravery  in  the  field,  of  fight- 
ing his  way  from  the  humble  rank  of  a  grenadier  to  a 
marshal's  baton  and  dukedom ;  or,  by  skill  and  address 
in  diplomacy,  of  advancing  from  the  counter  of  a  trades- 
man to  the  dignity  of  ambassador  and  prince  of  the  em- 
pire. During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  indeed,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  those  national  difficulties  which  rendered 
it  indispensable  to  look  for  talent  in  every  grade,  even 
the  lowest  in  the  state,  there  might  be  some  foundation 
for  this  observation  ;  and  doubtless  the  aspiring  temper 
of  the  tiers-etat  could  not  but  feel  gratified  at  beholding 
the  number  of  their  own,  or  an  inferior  rank,  who  now 
as  warriors  or  statesmen  occupied  the  highest  stations  in  ,  B;<rn  v.. 
the  empire.1  So  powerful  was  this  feeling,  and  so  strong  ii?rThiers, 
the  jealousy  still  felt  of  the  old  noblesse,  that  the  tiers-  H4. 
etat  and  peasants  in  France  generally  and  cordially  sup- 
How  could  you  compose  a  court  with  the  men  of  the  Revolution  ?  You  find 
in  their  ranks  only  honourable  functionaries  without  fortune,  or  opulent  con- 
tractors without  character — a  court  of  salaried  officials  would  be  at  once 
onerous  to  the  state  and  without  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  If  the  old 
fortunes  are  divided  by  distributions  on  death,  they  are  restored  by  succes- 
sions :  the  new  fortunes  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  that  way;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  surrounded  by  needy  relatives.  Government  can  now  no  longer 
enrich  as  formerly  its  servants  by  the  domains  of  the  crown  or  confiscations  : 
it  ought,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  to  take  advantage  of  fortunes  already 
made,  and  employ  them  in  its  service." — PELET,  Conseil  d'Etat  de  Napoleon 
107,  108. 
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CHAP,    ported  the  institution  of  the  new  noblesse,  from  the  hope 
that  they  themselves  or  their  sons  might  obtain  a  place 


807-  in  it,  and  thus  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  haughty 
noblesse,  whose  family  lustre  they  admired,  while  they 
hated  themselves. 

5G  But,  to  those  who  carried  their  views  beyond  the  reign 

objections  of  the  Emperor  or  the  existing  generation,  and  looked 

felt  against  ...  r  i  i  • 

it  by  the  to  the  present  institutions  as  a  guarantee  for  republican 
JSIty.  ^  '  equality  in  future  times,  these  considerations  afforded  little 
matter  for  consolation.  They  could  not  disguise  from 
themselves  that  the  new  imperial  dignities,  though  the 
reward  of  merit  to  the  present  holders,  would  become 
the  birthright  of  descent  to  the  next  generation  ;  they 
could  not  hope  that  the  same  stirring  and  anxious  events 
would  always  continue,  which  at  present  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  government  to  throw  themselves  for  support  on 
the  middle  classes  of  the  people ;  and  they  anticipated 
with  dismay  the  time  when,  during  the  pacific  periods  of 
subsequent  reigns,  the  imperial  nobility  would  come  to 
monopolise  the  influence,  offices,  and  power  of  the  state, 
as  completely  as  ever  had  been  the  case  by  their  feudal 
predecessors  in  the  days  of  Francis  I.  or  Louis  XIV. 
What  was  the  origin  of  all  nobility  but  personal  merit  1 
Every  family,  how  great  soever  in  its  subsequent  stages, 
had  some  obscure  citizen  for  its  original  founder;  the  first 
king  had  been  a  fortunate  soldier.  If  an  aristocracy 
existed  at  all  obstructing  the  rise  of  inferior  citizens,  and 
monopolising  for  a  privileged  class  the  influence  and  riches 
of  the  state,  it  would  be  no  consolation  to  the  friends  of 
equality  to  assert  that  it  took  its  origin  from  the  revolu- 
tionary, not  the  feudal  wars,  and  that  its  paladins  were 
to  be  found,  not  in  the  Round  Table  of  Charlemagne, 
but  among  the  marshals  of  Napoleon. 

In  truth,  the  Emperor  was  too  far-sighted  not  to  feel 
the  justice  of  these  observations ;  and  although  in  his 
addresses  to  the  people  he  was  cautious  to  hold  out  the 
new  nobility  as  the  reward  of  merit  only,  yet  he  secretly 
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felt  that  it  was  in  fact  the  revival  of  a  family  distinction.    CHAP. 
But  he  was  also  aware  that  the  favour  of  the  populace  is 


not  to  be  relied  on  for  the  durable  support  of  government ;  807' 
that  a  hereditary  monarchy  cannot  exist  without  a  her-  Napoleon's 
editary  aristocracy,  whose  interests  are  entwined  with  its  disregarding 
fate ;  and  that  without  such  lasting  support,  founded  on  pl 
the  permanent  interest  of  a  privileged  class,  his  throne 
would  probably  be  lost  by  his  descendants  as  speedily  as 
it  had  been  won  by  himself.  All  history,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  proved  that  no  family,  how 
great  soever  in  its  general  founder,  could  long  keep  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  unless  it  had  cast  its  anchor  either 
in  the  interests  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  or  the  force  of 
religious  attachment  centred  in  the  descendants  of  a 
single  family.  And  the  friends  of  freedom,  had  they 
possessed  more  penetration  than  at  that  time,  or  even 
now,  prevails  on  this  subject  in  France,  might  have  been 
consoled  by  the  reflection,  that,  however  hostile  to  that 
passion  for  equality  which  formed  the  leading  principle 
of  the  Revolution,  such  an  aristocracy  formed  an  essen- 
tial element  toward  the  establishment  of  lasting  free- 
dom ;  and  that,  although  there  were  many  instances  in 
which  its  exclusive  spirit  had  proved  an  insurmountable 
bar  to  the  elevation  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  there 
was  not  one  example  of  liberty  not  having  entirely  per- 
ished under  the  debasing,  influence  of  a  centralised  des- 
potism, when  such  a  barrier  was  not  left  to  resist  its 
encroachments. 

The  rapidity  with  which  court  etiquette,  and  all  the 
minutise  of  regal  manners,  now  spread,  exceeds  belief,  Rapid  pro- 
and,   notwithstanding   the   abundance   of  contemporary  court  cti- 
proof,  appears  almost  incredible  in  a  country  so  recently  lp^ a" 
convulsed  by  revolutionary  passions.     The  old  archives 
of  the  monarchy  were  ransacked  to  discover  the  whole 
details  of  the  ancient  ceremonials ;  whoever  could  point 
out  an   additional  bow  to  be  made,  a  more  respectful 
mode  of  presenting  an  address  to  be  adopted,  a  more 
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CHAP,    gorgeous  display  of  pomp  or  splendour  to  be  introduced, 
was  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.     The 


'807'  ancient  ceremonies  at  the  rising  and  retiring  to  rest  of 
the  kings  were  re-established,  though  abridged  in  some  of 
their  details  ;  the  antiquated  forms  of  presentation  were 
revived ;  and  it  was  seriously  debated  at  court  whether 
the  fatiguing  form  of  dining  in  public  once  a-week  should 
not  be  restored.  In  magnificence  and  splendour  the  im- 
perial court  far  exceeded  not  only  anything  in  Europe, 
but  all  that  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.  had  conceived. 
The  whole  royal  palaces,  with  the  exception  of  Versailles, 
were  refurnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  style  ;  the  value 
of  the  plate  and  furniture  which  they  contained  was  esti- 
mated at  fifty  millions  of  francs,  or  two  millions  sterling. 
At  the  marriage  of  the  Empress  Maria-Louisa,  four  queens 
held  her  train.  In  the  antechambers  of  the  Emperor, 
seven  kings  were  sometimes  to  be  seen.  And  when  this 
1.LS8C9<'c'1  occurred,  it  was  just  seventeen  years  after  it  had  been 
DeStaei,  written,  with  general  consent,  over  the  principal  archway 
ii.  334, 835.  of  the  Tuileries — "  Monarchy  is  abolished  in  France,  and 
will  never  be  restored." 1 

While  not  merely  the  forms  of  monarchical,  but  the 
Advantage*  essence  of  despotic  power,  were  in  this  manner  re-estab- 
periaigov-  lished  in  France,  amidst  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
cut>  nation,  the  Emperor  was  careful  to  accompany  the  change 
with  such  substantial  benefits  and  real  ameliorations,  as 
amply  reconciled  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens  to  the 
loss  of  the  once-prized  democratic  powers,  which  had 
brought  such  unheard-of  disasters  on  their  possessors 
and  the  whole  community.  Though  completely  despotic, 
the  imperial  government  had  one  incalculable  advantage  ; 
it  was  regular,  conservative,  and  systematic.  The  taxes 
were  heavy,  but  the  public  expenditure  was  immense, 
and  enabled  the  people  to  pay  them  with  facility  ;  no 
forced  loans  or  arbitrary  confiscations  swept  off,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  accumulations  of  years 
by  one  fell  exaction  ;  no  uncertainty  as  to  enjoying  the 
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fruits  of  industry  paralysed  in  any  branch  of  employ-   CHAP. 
ment  the  hand  of  the  labourer.     Everything  was  orderly ! 


and  tranquil  under  the  imperial  sway ;  the  Emperor 
demanded,  indeed,  more  than  half  their  sons  from  his  sub- 
jects of  every  degree,  but  a  boundless  career  was  opened 
to  the  conscripts  ;  and  visions  of  a  marshal's  baton  or  a 
general's  staff  floated  before  the  eyes  of  many  a  youthful 
aspirant,  who  was  destined  to  an  early  and  unheeded 
grave  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  amidst  the  horrors  of  the 
hospital. 

The  stoppage  of  ah1  external  commerce,  combined  with 
the  vast  and  constantly  increasing  expenditure  of  govern-  Great  inter- 
ment, produced  au  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour  inityo?France 
domestic  industry  and  internal  communication.  The  roads,  empire1.1'0 
the  canals  which  connected  the  provinces  with  each 
other,  were  covered  with  waggons  and  boats  laden  with  the 
richest  merchandise.  The  cultivators  everywhere  found 
an  ample  market  for  their  produce  in  the  vast  consump- 
tion of  the  armies  ;  the  manufacturing  cities  vied  with 
each  other  in  activity  and  enterprise  ;  and  even  commer- 
cial wealth,  reviving  from  its  ashes  under  the  firm  rule  of 
the  Emperor,  exerted  its  energies  on  internal  traffic,  and, 
turning  inwards,  promoted  home  circulation  through  the 
great  arteries  of  the  empire.  Beet-root  was  largely 
cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  the  sugar-cane ;  and  though 
the  saccharine  matter  obtained  from  that  useful  vegetable 
was  inferior  in  sweetness  and  richness  to  that  which  the 
West  India  islands  yielded,  yet  it  was  superior  in  clear- 
ness and  delicacy,  and,  as  a  native  production,  was  justly 
admired.  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  the  Flemish  cities,  again 
resounded  with  the  activity  of  the  artisan  ;  their  ruined 
fabrics  were  restored,  the  empty  warehouses  replenished  ; 
and  the  vast  internal  consumption  of  the  empire,  secured 
from  all  foreign  competition,  rapidly  raised  from  the  dust 
the  prosperous  manufactures  of  the  monarchy,  which  the 
confiscations  of  the  Revolution  had  to  all  appearance 
destroyed.  The  Emperor  set  an  example  at  once  of 
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CHAP,    prudent  economy  and  noble  magnificence,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  personal  expenses  and  the  embellishment  of 


1807.  j^g  palaccs.  He  annually  saved  twelve  or  fifteen  millions 
wsfw!'  of  francs  (£480,000  or  £600,000),  out  of  his  civil  list ; 
14"!'  Bim?'  an(l  it  was  fr°m  tms  soul>ce  that  he  provided  the  funds 
lo-^Tii'iers  wm'cn  adorned  and  embellished  the  royal  palaces  of 
vni.  121,  France,  and  enriched  them  with  furniture  which  cost 
above  three  millions  sterling.1 

Much  as  this  extraordinary  flood  of  internal  prosperity 
Orcat  effect  was  owing  to  the  rapid  circulation  of  wealth,  occasioned 
Bignphm-  by  the  great  expenditure,  exceeding  thirty  millions  stcr- 
frTbutionT  lmg.  which  was  drawn  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
"iustre  jjj'  Empire,*  more  still  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  enormous 
France.  gums,  amounting  to  half  as  much  more,  which  were 

(.treat  canals  ° 

set  ou  foot,  extracted  from  the  richest  states  of  continental  Europe  in 
the  shape  of  subsidies,  contributions,  or  the  maintenance 
of  the  imperial  armies,  which  was  all  expended,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  people.  The 
immense  sums,  amounting  to  above  twenty-four  millions 

xivi.  §'77.  sterling,  have  been  already  mentioned,2  which  were  ex- 
tracted from  Prussia  and  the  countries  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Vistula,  in  two  years  subsequent  to  the  irruption 
of  the  French  armies  into  their  territories  in  October 
180G.  But  exorbitant  as  this  was,  it  constituted  but  a 
part  of  the  great  scheme  of  foreign  plunder  which  formed 
so  important  an  element  in,  or  rather  the  entire  basis  of, 
the  general  system  of  the  imperial  government.  We  have 
the  authority  of  the  able  and  impartial  French  biographer 
of  Napoleon  for  the  assertion,  "  that  since  their  departure 
from  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  two  hundred  thousand 

*  Revenue  of  the  empire,  exclu.sivo  of  contributions  from  foreign  states 
ItH  revptmcs  awl  all  extraordinary  supplies  : — 
rr.. in  1808  to      in  1808,     ....  664,879,901  francs,  or  £26,600,000 


1809, 
1810, 


1811,  including  Roman  states,        907,295,657 


1812, 


72:5,513,020 
744,392,027 


876,266,180 


29,000,000 
29,700,000 
30,300,000 
35,300,000 
33,000,000 


1813, 824,273,719 

—Doc  DE  GAETA,  i.  307,  308. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  sums  drawn  during  these  years, 
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French  soldiers  had  been  constantly  fed,  clothed,  paid,  and    CHAP. 
lodged  at  the  expense  of  foreign  states  ;  above  four  hun-        ' 
dred  million  francs  of  contributions  (£  1 6,000,000)  had,  in     1807- 
addition,  been  levied  in  money  or  goods,  from  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  imperial  troops ;  the  treasury  had  received 
part  of  this  sum,  and  the  remainder,  expended  on  the 
services  of  the  army,  had  reduced  by  one-half  the  amount 
required  from  the  French  exchequer  for  its  support.     A 
few  years  before,  Louisiana  had  been  sold  by  the  First 
Consul  to  America,  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  treasury  ;  on  his  return  from  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz,  the  Emperor  found  the  treasury  exhausted, 
and  the  bank  on  the  eve  of  insolvency  ;  but  the  campaign 
of  the  two  next  years   gave   him  a  year's   revenue  in 
advance  in  the  coffers  of  the  state,  besides  a  large  reserved 
treasure  in  the  vaults  of  the  Tuileries." l     When  such  437°,  438." 
extraordinary  supplies  were  obtained  by  foreign  plunder 
for  the  French  treasury,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  very 
great  degree  of  prosperity  should  have  pervaded  all  its 
departments,  and  in  an  especial  manner  made  itself  felt 
at  the  metropolis.     In  truth,  all  the  great  and  splendid 
works  thenceforward   undertaken  by  the  Emperor,  and 
which  have  shed  such  an  imperishable  lustre  round  his 
name,  were  carried  on  by  funds  wrung,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  his  subject  terri-  2  °e  staei, 

J '  «J  Rev.  Franc. 

tories.2  But  these  public  works  were  really  so  splendid,  and  ii.  266. 
founded  on  such  noble  designs,  that  the  expenditure  on  them, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  could  scarcely  be  a  subject 
of  regret.     Canals,  the  only  internal  mode  of  communica- 
tion then  known,  in  an  especial  manner  attracted  the  atten- 

directly  or  indirectly,  by  plunder,  contributions,  tribute  in  subsidies  from 
foreign  states,  amounted  to  at  least  half  as  much  more  ;  and  the  sums,  from 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  were  equal  to  almost  double  their 
nominal  amount  in  the  currency  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  during  the  last  six 
years  of  Napoleon,  an  annual  expenditure  equal  to  nearly  a  hundred  millions 
sterling  in  England  took  place  in  the  French  empire ;  of  which  more  than 
a  third  was  drawn  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
a  government  for  the  time  should  be  popular,  notwithstanding  its  despotic 
character  and  the  conscription. 
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CHAP,    tion  of  the  Emperor.    Ten  great  canals,  destined  to  unite 
the  principal  rivers  of  France  to  each  other,  were  set  on  foot. 


1807.  They  joined  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse  ;  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine  ;  the  Rhine,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone  ;  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Somme  ;  the  Soniine,  the  Oise,  and  the 
Seine  ;  the  Seine,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone  ;  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire ;  the  Loire  and  the  Cher ;  the  north  sea 
and  the  Mediterranean.  By  this  means  a  vast  internal 
network  of  canals  was  spread  over  France,  uniting  its 
most  distant  provinces,  and  affording  an  outlet  in  every 
direction  for  its  produce.  Extensive  chains  of  locks  were 
constructed  under  the  special  directions  of  the  Emperor, 
to  surmount  the  summit  levels  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  which  were  soon  executed  with  that  skill  which 
has  deservedly  made  the  French  engineers  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Indescribable  was  his  anxiety  to  hasten 
these  great  works.  "  If  we  do  not  use  diligence,"  said  he, 
"  not  three  of  these  canals  will  be  finished  before  we  are 
in  our  grave.  AVars  and  the  reign  of  fools  will  succeed, 
and  these  noble  undertakings  will  remain  unfinished.  I 
wish  to  make  the  glory  of  my  reign  consist  in  changing 
the  face  of  the  empire.  The  execution  of  great  improve- 
,iii."S.  ments  is  as  indispensable  to  the  interest  of  my  people  as 
to  my  own  satisfaction."1 

And  these  works  undertaken  and  executed  under  the 

fi2 

urikinirac-  imperial  government,  were  really  such  as  to  justify  the 

m^L  works  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  people  even  less  passionately 

h^mini^ter  devoted  than  the  French  to  public  splendour.    They  were 

'fjj.c  into-  t]1U8  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior 

vug.  16.     m  August  1807,  when  Napoleon  met  the  Chambers  after 

his  return  from  Tilsit  ;  and  after  making  every  alloM'ance 

for  the  exaggerated  style  of  such    state   papers,  much 

remains  to  attract  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  and 

demonstrate   the   great   objects   to  which,   in   domestic 

administration,  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  was  directed. 

"  Thirteen  thousand  leagues  of  public  roads  have  been 

kept  in  order  or  repaired  ;  the  two  greatest  works  under- 
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taken  for  centuries,  the  roads  of  Mont  Cenis  and  of  the    CHAP. 

Simplon,  have,  after  six  years  of  labour,  been  completed.  ,- 

The  road  from  Spain  to  Italy  is  in  progress  :  the  Apen-  1807> 
nines  are  the  theatre  of  a  series  of  works  which  will  unite 
Piedmont  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  com- 
plete the  union  of  Liguria  to  France :  eighteen  rivers 
have  seen  their  navigation  improved  or  prolonged  beyond 
hitherto  impassable  barriers,  by  means  of  locks,  dykes,  or 
towing-paths  :  four  bridges  have  been  erected  during  the 
last  campaign  :  ten  others  are  in  rapid  progress  :  ten 
canals,  almost  all  commenced  during  the  present  reign, 
are  in  full  activity.  Nor  do  the  maritime  harbours  offer 
fewer  prodigies.  Antwerp,  so  recently  insignificant,  has 
become  the  centre  of  our  great  maritime  preparations  ; 
for  the  first  time  that  part  of  the  Scheldt  sees  vessels  of 
seventy-four  and  eighty  guns  floating  on  its  bosom  :  four- 
teen ships  of  the  line  are  on  the  stocks  within  its  walls  ; 
many  are  finished,  and  have  descended  to  Flushing  :  that 
harbour  has  seen  its  docks  deepened,  its  entrance  im- 
proved, and  it  is  already  capable  of  containing  a  squadron : 
at  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  piers  have  been  constructed ;  at 
Cherbourg  two  vast  breakwaters  erected ;  at  Rochefort 
and  Marseilles  equally  important  maritime  improvements 
are  in  progress. 

"  The   existence  of  our   cotton   manufactures   being 
secured,  investigations  are  in  progress  for  the  discovery  Manuf^c- 
of  places  suited  to  the  culture  of  that  important  article  :  SKi 
the  improvement  of  the  linen  fabrics  has  been  the  object  works'  &c- 
of  constant  solicitude.      Veterinary  schools  have  been 
established,  and  already  fill  the  army  and  the  fields  with 
skilled  practitioners  :  a  code  is  preparing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  :  the  School  of  Arts  and  Mechanics  at 
Compiegne  flourishes,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Chalons : 
others  on  a  similar  plan  are  in  the  course  of  formation  : 
Italy  opens  an  extensive  mart  for  our  industry  :  the  war, 
changed  into  a  contest  for  commercial  independence,  has 
become  the  greatest  stimulant  to  French  industry  :  every 
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CHAP,  one  of  our  conquests,  while  it  is  a  market  closed  to  Eng- 
land,  is  a  new  encouragement  afforded  to  French  cnter- 
807<  prise.  Nor  has  the  capital  of  this  great  empire  been 
neglected ;  it  is  the  Emperor's  wish  that  that  illustrious 
city,  become  the  first  in  the  universe,  should  befit  by  its 
splendour  so  glorious  a  destiny. 

"  At  one  extremity  of  Paris  a  bridge  has  been  com- 
-eat  works  pleted,  to  which  victory  has  given  the  name  of  Auster- 
.i  ei™.  litz  ;  at  another,  a  second  is  commencing,  to  which  Jena 
will  afford  a  still  more  glorious  appellation ;  the  Louvre 
advances  to  its  completion,  marking,  in  its  matured  pro- 
gress, through  centuries,  the  successive  ages  of  Francis  L, 
of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIV.,  restored  to  life  by  the 
voice  of  Napoleon.  Fountains  without  number  flow  night 
and  day  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  testifying  even  to  the 
humblest  classes  the  care  which  the  Emperor  bestows  on 
their  most  trifling  accommodation.  Two  triumphal  arches 
are  already  erected,  or  founded,  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
palace  inhabited  by  the  Genius  of  Victory ;  the  other  at 
the  extremity  of  the  most  beautiful  avenue  of  the  finest 
city  in  the  world.  The  Tomb  of  Desaix  has  been  erected 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  whose  rugged  precipices  are 
not  less  startled  at  the  monument  of  our  perfection  in  the 
arts,  than  they  were  at  the  passage  of  the  artillery  drawn 
by  the  arms  of  valour.  The  fine  arts  in  France  arc  occu- 
pied almost  entirely  in  tracing  on  marble  or  canvass  the 
glorious  exploits  of  our  armies  :  while  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor,  ever  meditating  fresh  triumphs,  has  selected  for 
his  antagonist  the  Demon  of  Ignorance ;  and,  by  the 
establishment  of  twelve  colleges  for  the  study  of  law,  and 
gratuitous  schools  for  the  teaching  of  medicine  in  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  empire,  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  extension  of  general  knowledge  in  the  most  essential 
subjects  of  public  instruction."  Magnificent  as  these  under- 
takings were,  they  formed  but  a  part  of  what  was  con- 
templated by  Napoleon.  "  AVc  must  never  forget,"  said 
he,  "  the  cry  of  the  peasants  when  vexed  by  subaltern 
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agents,  —  '  Ah  !  if  the  King  but  knew  it  !'     Believe  me,    CHAP. 
I  have  good  reasons  for  not  slumbering  on  my  seat.     I 


know  the  French  people  :  they  will  fully  appreciate  my      807t 
long  anxieties  :  I  owe  such  to  the  efforts  which  I  demand 
of  them.     Nothing  but  my  vigilant  superintendence  can  j  Bi     vi 
retain  so  many  subalterns  in  their  duty.     That  surveil-  ^f'^7 ; 
lance  must  be  incessant ;  it  must  extend  to  the  minutest  Momteur, 
details.     I  fear  neither  fatigue  nor  long  journeys  ;  they  1307. 
always  give  me  things  to  see."1 

When  the  French  people  saw  this  magnificent  announce- 
ment of  internal  improvement,  contemporaneous  with  the  Generai  de- 
official  promulgation  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  conquest  itproduced. 
of  Prussia,  the  restoration  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
spectacle,  and  yielded  to  the  pleasing  illusion  that  the 
Revolution,  nursed  in  violence  and  baptised  in  blood,  was 
to  sink  to  rest  amidst  a  blaze  of  unprecedented  glory. 
But  the  querulous  discontent  and  substantial  oppression 
of  other  nations  might  even  then  have  taught  them  that 
this  splendid  fabric  rested  on  a  dangerous  foundation, 
and  that  the  system  was  not  likely  to  be  durable  which 
impoverished  all  others  to  enrich  one  favoured  state.  And 
a  sagacious  observer  of  this  long  and  glowing  enumera- 
tion of  the  internal  projects  of  the  Emperor,  could  hardly 
have  avoided  the  inference,  that  the  government  had  now 
drawn  to  itself  the  patronage  and  direction  of  domestic 
improvement  of  every  description  ;  that  the  very  magni- 
tude and  universality  of  public  undertakings  proved  that 
private  enterprise  had  sunk  into  the  dust ;.  and  that,  re- 
versing the  whole  principles  of  the  Revolution,  the  welfare 
of  society  had  come  to  depend  on  the  point  of  the  pyramid. 

The  finances  of  France,  in  an  especial  manner,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  the  talent  of  his  sub-  Finances 
jects,  adapted  beyond  any  other  people  in  Europe  toSSthe 
organisation  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  detail,  brought empire* 
that  important  branch  of  administration  to  an  extraor- 
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CHAP,  dinary  degree  of  perfection.  The  system  of  accounts  by 
'  .  double  entry,  so  well  known  to  merchants,  was  intro- 
duced into  every  department  of  the  finances,  and  secured 
a  degree  of  precision  hitherto  unknown  in  the  public 
service.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  court,  entitled  the 
"  Cour  des  Comptes "  was  established,  with  M.  Marbois 
for  its  president,  specially  destined  to  audit  all  the  public 
accounts.  The  official  exposition  set  forth  by  his  ministers, 
notwithstanding  the  care  taken  to  envelop  it  in  mystery, 
by  concealing  the  enormous  amount  of  foreign  contribu- 
tions annually  exhibited  an  excess  of  expenditure  above 
income.*  But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  state- 
ments as  a  true  picture  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
empire,  when  ten  or  fifteen  millions  sterling  were  annually 
drawn  from  foreign  nations  by  contributions  or  subsidies, 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  yearly  budgets  ;  and  all 
the  armies  quartered  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
whether  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
were  systematically  and  invariably  maintained  and  paid 
at  the  exclusive  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  states 
they  were  quartered  in.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  there- 
fore, that  as  long  as  the  empire  of  Napoleon  endured 
over  foreign  nations,  no  want  of  money  was  ever  expe- 


Budget  of 
1803. 


*  The  budget  exhibited  to  the  chambers  for  1808,  was  as  follows  : — 


Income, 
Direct  contributio 
Jlegi.sters  and  crow 
Customs, 
Lottery, 
Post-office, 
Excise, 
Salt  and  tobacco,  I 
Alps, 
Salt  mines, 

in  Francs, 
is,     .     295,241,654 
n  lands,  181,458,491 
75,973,797 
12,804,486 
8,524,586 
82,772,692 
>y  the 
5,104,198 
3,000,000 

Expenditure,  i 
Public  debt, 
Pensions, 
Civil  list,       . 
Judges, 
Foreign  relations, 
Minister  of  the  Interi 

n  Francs. 
.       74,000,000 
31,000,000 
.       28,000,000 
.       22,000,000 
9,000,000 
or,      52,000,000 
21,900,000 
9,000,000 
.     201,649,000 
.     134,880,000 
.     117,200,000 
14,000,000 
1,055,000 
8,000,000 
6,316,000 

~e  T.™ 

of  War,   . 
Ordnance, 
Marine, 
Religion, 
General  police, 
Negotiations, 
Miscellaneous, 

664,879,901 
or  £26,600,000 

730,000,000 
or  £29,200,000 

—  See  Due  DK  GAETA  ;  and  MONTOAILLARD,  vi.  364,  365. 

The   kingdom   of   Italy   alone  yielded  to   Napoleon   a   yearly  tribute  of 
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rienced  at  the  imperial  headquarters,  and  that  the  sums   CHAP. 
extracted  from  them  during  its  continuance  amounted  to  ! 


at  least  a  half  of  those  derived  from  the  legitimate  tax-  1807> 
ation  of  his  own  subjects.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the 
internal  taxation  of  France  was  established  on  the  best 
principles,  by  that  salutary  intermixture  of  indirect  with 
direct  taxation,  which  can  alone  diffuse  the  public  burdens, 
in  a  just  and  equal  manner,  over  the  whole  community. 
The  longer  his  experience  extended,  the  more  was  he 
attached  to  the  admirable  system  of  indirect  taxation, 
the  only  secure  basis  for  the  permanent  income  of  a  great 
nation.  "  The  principle  I  should  wish  to  see  established," 
said  he,  on  20th  February  1806,  "is  to  introduce  a  great 
number  of  moderate  indirect  taxes,  susceptible  of  augmen- 
tation when  the  public  necessities  call  for  their  increase." 
Nor  was  Napoleon  less  alive  to  the  necessity,  amidst  such 
immense  industrial  undertakings,  of  providing  a  currency 
adequate  to  their  execution.  He  had  not  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  political  economists,  that  the  best  way  to 
make  a  nation  prosperous  is  to  engage  it  in  vast  under- 
takings, and  after  rendering  its  issue  of  paper  dependent 
on  the  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  send  its  metallic 
circulation,  by  means  of  free  trade  and  a  vast  importation, 
headlong  out  of  the  country.  He  increased  the  capital  and 
shares  of  the  bank  of  France  from  45,000,000  francs  to 
90,000,000  (£3,600,000.)  "  The  bank,"  said  he,  "  should 
be  to  France  what  the  Thames  is  to  London."  At  the  same 
time  he  lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  where  it  was  six  per 
cent,  to  five  ;  where  it  was  five,  to  four.  "  I  am  going," 
said  he,  "  to  introduce  a  law  which  is  not  according  to  the 
ideas  of  your  ideologues:  it  is  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 

100,000,000  francs,  or  £4,000,000,  and  for  this  we  have  the  authority  of  his  own 
words  ;  but  no  mention  of  this  contribution,  any  more  than  of  the  £3,400,000 
paid  annually  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  the  £24,000,000  levied  on  the  north  of 
Germany,  appears  in  these  annual  budgets. — See  Seance,  1th  April  1806  ;  PELET. 
What  a  picture  of  the  result  of  the  Revolution  which  had  confiscated  the 
whole  property  of  the  church  !  Army  and  ordnance,  336,000,000  francs  yearly, 
or  £13,500,000.  Religion  for  42,000,000  of  people,  14,000,000  francs,  or 
£556,000  annually  ! 
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CHAP,    to  five  per  cent."     Nor  did  the  important  subject  of  the 
'       management  of  the  poor  escape  his  attention ;  on  the  con- 
807<     trary,  it  awakened  it  in  the  highest  degree.     "  The  prin- 
ciple should  be,"  said  he,  "  that  every  mendicant  should 
be  arrested  :  but  to  arrest  him  to  put  him  in  prison  would 
be  barbarous  and  absurd.    You  must  make  his  arrest  the 
means  of  converting  the  idle  mendicant  into  an  industrious 
citizen.    I  attach  the  greatest  importance,  and  as  great  idea 
of  glory,  to  the  destruction  of  mendicity.     Funds  are  not 
awanting ;  but  everything  appears  to  me  to  advance  slowly. 
We  must  not  pass  over  the  earth  without  leaving  some 
traces  which  may  commend  our  memory  to  posterity.    Use 
the  utmost  diligence  ;  make  everywhere  the  necessary  in- 
,  Pclet  936  quiries  :  you  have  to  aid  your  intelligent  prefects,  young 
lo-Mfll'    auditors,  zealous  engineers.    The  winter  evenings  are  long ; 
Thicrs,  viii.  get  ready  portfolios  which  may  give  us  something  to  oc- 
124!  "       cupy  them,  and  enable  us  to  bring  that  great  undertaking, 
the  '  extirpation  of  mendicity,'  to  maturity." l  * 

But  the  march  of  despotism  is  not  for  ever  on  flowers  ; 

Despotic     nor  is  it  blessings  and  splendid  improvements  only  which 

the  new  "few  it  confers  upon  its  subjects.     It  soon  appeared  that  the 

Son!18     *~  brilliant  public  works  and  bewildering  enumerations  of 

great  undertakings  with  which  the  minister  of  the  interior 

dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people,  were  but  the  splendid 

covering  with  which  Napoleon  was  gilding  over  the  old 

and  well-known  chains  of  Roman  servitude.     On  the  1st 

February  1810  the  penal  code  made  its  appearance;  and 

the  few  real  patriots  who  had  survived  the  storms  of  the 

'CcxicPc    Rcv°lution  perceived,  with  grief,  that  out  of  four  hundred 

nai,  §7f>to  and  eighty  crimes  which  it  enumerated,  no  less  than  two 

131  ;an<l  §  °      J  „  . 

132  u>  '204.  hundred  and  twenty  were  state  offences.      In  this  long 

and  portentous  enumeration  were  included  almost  all  the 
offences  embraced  under  the  denomination  of  lese-majesty 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Lower  Empire  ;  among  others, 
the  non-revelation  of  crimes  affecting  the  security  of  the 

*  Napoleon  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  November  2, 1807,  and  September 
17, 1807.— BIGNO.V,  vii.  93-108  ;  TIIIEHS,  Con  mint  ct  C Empire,  viii.  126,  180. 
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state  which  have  come  to  any  one's  knowledge  ;  illegal    CHAP. 
societies  or  assemblies  of  an)7  kind ;  and  seditious  offences,  _ 
committed  either  by  writings  published  or  unpublished,       80/> 
images    or   engravings.     The  punishment  of  such  non- 
revelation  was  declared  to  be  the  galleys,  if  the  crime  not 
disclosed  was  lese-majesty;   imprisonment  from  two  to 
five  years,  if  seditionary.     So  special  and  minute  were 
the  crimes  against  the  security  of  the  state,  and  so  slender 
the  evidence  required  to  establish  them,  that  in  troubled 
times,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  monarch,  they  fur- 
nished the  most  ample  means  of  totally  extinguishing  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  rendering  every  person  amen- l  c°d°  PC- 
able  to  punishment  who  in  the  slightest  degree  obstructed  122-294. 
the  measures  of  government.1 

Imprisonment  has  ever  been  the  great  instrument  of 
despotic  power ;  it  is  not  by  heart-rending  punishments  History  of 

•    a-    2.    J  •*.'*.•  •  f   il  1       V    j.  1       the  French 

inflicted  on  its  victims  m  presence  of  the  people,  but  by  prisons  since 
the  silent,  unseen  operation  of  confinement  and  seclusion,  j^. e' 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  in  general  been  most 
effectually  broken.  Founded  as  the  empire  of  Napoleon 
was  on  the  suppression,  or  rather  turning  into  another 
channel,  of  all  the  passions  of  the  Revolution,  and  suc- 
ceeding, as  it  did,  to  a  period  when  great  political  parties 
had  been  interested  in  their  preservation,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  this  formidable  engine  was  to  remain 
powerless  in  his  hands.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  highly 
characteristic  of  the  ambitious  spirit  which  inspired,  and 
the  absence  of  all  regard  for  real  freedom  which  dis- 
tinguished, the  whole  changes  of  the  Revolution,  that  not 
one  of  the  successive  parties  which  were  elevated  to  power 
during  its  progress  ever  thought  of  the  obvious  expedient, 
essential  to  anything  like  freedom,  of  limiting  by  law  the 
period  to  which  imprisonment,  at  the  instance  of  govern- 
ment, without  bringing  the  accused  to  trial,  could  extend. 
Each  was  perfectly  willing  that  arbitrary  imprisonment 
should  continue,  provided  only  that  they  enjoyed  the 
power  of  inflicting  it.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  this 

VOL.  VIII.  N 
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CHAP,  iniquitous  system  was  carried  to  a  height  unparalleled  in 
L<       any  former  age ;  and  above  two  hundred  thousand  state 


18°7-     captives  at  one  time  groaned  in  the  prisons  of  France. 

Even  under  the  comparatively  regular  and  constitutional 

sway  of  the  Directory,  it  was  still  largely  acted  upon. 

The  first  use  of  their  power  made  by  each  faction,  as  they 

got  possession  of  the  executive,  was  to  consign  all  the 

dangerous  persons  of  the  opposite  parties  to  prison ;  and 

we  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon  for  the  assertion,  that 

*  Napoleon  at  one  time  the  state  prisoners  under  their  rule  amounted 

iD78.°u     ''to  sixty  thousand,  and  when  he  took  possession  of  power, 

they  were  still  nine  thousand.1 

Under  his  own  vigorous  but  humane  administration, 

69. 

state  pri-  the  amount  was  much  lessened,  but  still  it  was  consider- 
Nap0"eon.r  able  ;  and  great  numbers  of  persons  constantly  remained 
in  jail,  without  any  means  either  of  procuring  their 
liberation  or  forcing  on  their  trial.  Their  number  and 
unhappy  condition  had  long  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor ;  and  at  length  a  decree  was  passed  regulat- 
ing their  treatment  and  places  of  confinement,  and  defin- 
March  3.  ing  the  authorities  by  whom  their  detention  was  to  be 
authorised.  By  this  decree  eight  state  prisons  were  estab- 
lished in  France,  viz. — Samur,  Ham,  If,  Landskrown, 
Pierre-Chatel,  Fenestrelles,  Campiano,  and  Vincennes. 
The  detention  of  prisoners  in  them  required  to  be  on  a 
warrant  of  the  private  council  of  the  Emperor,  on  a 
report  of  the  minister  of  police,  or  of  public  justice.  The 
former  was  invested  with  the  power  of  putting  any  person 
he  thought  proper  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
The  captives  in  the  state  prisons  retained  the  power  of 
disposing  of  their  effects,  unless  it  was  otherwise  ordered  ; 
but  they  could  not  receive  any  money  or  movables  ex- 
M^rcTa'  CCP*  *n  tne  PresenCG  of  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and 
i8io.  Moni-by  his  authority.2  All  correspondence  or  intercourse  with 

teur,  March      f  •'  L 

3, 1810,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  was  rigorously  forbidden ;  and  any 

Montg.  vii.    ..,,,,,  . ,  .       J  J 

11, 12.      jailer  who  should  permit  or  connive  at  the  correspondence 
of  any  prisoner  with  any  person  whatever,  was  to  be 
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dismissed  from   office,  and  punished   with   six   months'    CHAP. 
confinement.  ' 


Under  this  rigorous  system,  great  numbers  of  persons  180/* 
of  the  most  elevated  station  and  noblest  character  were  Trivial* 
confined  in  these  state  prisons  during  the  whole  remainder  whkheper 
of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  not  only  from  France  itself, 
but  from  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  the  Roman  States,  Ger- 
many,  and  Switzerland.  An  order,  signed  by  Napoleon, 
the  minister  of  police,  or  the  privy  council,  was  a  sufficient 
warrant,  in  all  those  countries,  to  occasion  not  only  the 
arrest  of  any  suspected  person,  but  his  detention  in  one 
of  these  gloomy  fortresses,  to  all  appearance  for  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  life.  Nobles  of  the  highest  rank, 
priests  of  the  most  exalted  station,  citizens  of  the  most 
irreproachable  lives,  were  seized  in  every  part  of  Europe 
subject  to  the  French  influence,  paraded  through  the 
towns  of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  with  shackles 
on  their  hands  or  chains  round  their  necks,  and  then 
consigned  to  the  gloomy  oblivion  of  the  state  prisons, 
their  to  languish  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of 'their 
lives.  The  offences  for  which  this  terrible  penalty,  worse 
than  death  itself,  was  inflicted,  were  of  the  most  trivial 
kind ;  their  being  regarded  as  punishable  at  all  savoured 
rather  of  the  dark  policy  of  Tiberius  than  the  more  lenient 
administration  even  of  despotic  countries  in  modern 
times.  An  unhappy  bon-mot,  a  cutting  jest  at  the  expense 
of  any  of  the  imperial  authorities,  a  few  sarcastic  lines, J  Pacca's 

:  .  ,,     .  ,.  ,  Mem.  i.  237, 

were  sufficient  to  consign  their   unfortunate  authors  to  239. 
close  confinement  for  the  rest  of  their  days.1 

Cardinal  Pacca,  long  a  victim  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  on  account  of  the  courageous  stand  Cardinal 
which  he  made  against  his  spoliation  of  the  Holy  See,  account  of 
and  who  for  six  years  was  confined  in  the  state  prison  them' 
of  Fenestrelles  among  the  solitude  of  the  Alps,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  some  of  his  fellow-captives: — 
"  On  my  arrival  in  the  prison,  one  of  the  first  persons  I 
met  was  the  arch-priest  of  Fontainelle,  in  the  duchy  of 
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CHAP.  Parina,  vir  simplex  et  timens  Deurn,  who  had  been  sen- 
L'J  tenced  to  three  years'  confinement  for  having  written,  in 
1807.  1809,  to  a  neighbouring  curate,  that  the  Archduke  John 
was  advancing  with  his  army ;  the  next  Mras  Tognetti  de 
Pisa,  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  having 
imprudently  repeated  a  satire  he  had  heard  against  the 
Emperor.  Girolamo  de  Forte,  also,  for  having  composed 
some  poems  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  when,  in  1800, 
they  chased  the  French  from  Italy ;  and  Leonard  de  Modi- 
gliano,  Dean  of  Forli,  for  having  been  imprudent  in  his 
language  against  the  French  Emperor,  were  sentenced  to 
an  unlimited  period  of  captivity,  and  only  received  their 
liberation  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  They  traversed 
the  most  populous  cities  of  Lombardy  in  the  course  of 
their  transmission  to  prison,  the  former  with  handcuffs, 
the  latter  with  a  chain  about  his  neck,  of  which  he  still 
37^23!)!'  bore  the  marks  when  I  saw  him  in  the  prison  of  Fenes- 
trelles."1 

The  state  prisons   exhibited  the   most   extraordinary 

xtraordin-  assemblage  of  persons.     Those  in  the  north  of  the  empire 

agc'of'per-  were  chiefly  filled  with    ardent  democrats,  or  devoted 

ons  in  these  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  those  in  the  southern 

*t«iic  prj-          x  * 

M.  provinces  with  ecclesiastics  or  priests,  who  had  expressed 
themselves  incautiously  regarding  the  captivity  and  de- 
thronement of  their  spiritual  sovereign.  But  numbers 
were  there  immured  against  whom  no  definite  charge  or 
overt  act  could  be  alleged,  although,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  they  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  or 
some  of  the  imperial  authorities.  One  day  there  arrived 
at  the  doors  of  these  gloomy  abodes  a  young  nobleman 
of  elegant  figure,  gay  manners,  and  dissipated  habits ;  the 
next  an  aged  priest,  in  the  decline  of  life,  whose  grey 
hairs  were  sent  to  bleach  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Alps  ; 
next  came  a  violent  democrat,  who,  untaught  by  the  dis- 
asters of  twenty  years,  was  still  raving  about  the  Rights 
of  Man;  then  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  fallen  dynasty, 
or  an  uncompromising  asserter  of  the  wrongs  of  the  con- 
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quered  provinces.     All  who  in   any  way,  or  from  any    CHAP. 

motive,  had  excited  either  the  displeasure  or  the  fears  _ 

of  the  Emperor,    were    sent   into    captivity ;    but   the     ir>OL 

greater  proportion  were  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  was, 

.  .  Pacca  s 

the  intrepid  and  able  Cardinal  Pacca,  to  whose  able  work  Mem.  1.237, 

.  270  271 

we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  these  valuable  274! 
facts.1* 

One  circumstance  of  peculiar  and  -unprecedented  seve- 
rity attended  the  state  victims  of  Napoleon,  which  had  Universal 
been  unknown  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Napoleon1* 
empire.     The  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  wide  sway  of  ^tragt"a- 
his  influence,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  fljfrom'vaa^°"f^s 
his  persecution.     By  passing  the  frontier,  and  escaping  persecution*. 
into  other  states,  no  asylum,  as  in  former  times,  was 
obtained;  the  influence  of  the  imperial  authorities,  the 
terrors  of  the  imperial  sway,  pursued  the  fugitive  through 
the  whole  of  Europe;  and,  as  in  the  days  of  Caligula  or 
Nero,    the  victim   of  imperial  jealousy  could   find   no 
resting-place  on   the  Continent  till  he  had  passed  the 
utmost  limits  of  civilisation,  and  amidst  the  nomade  or 
semi-barbarous  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  found 
that  security  which  the  boasted  institutions  of  its  ancient 
states  could  no  longer  afford.     The  mandates  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  inquisition  of  his  police,   reached  the  trem- 
bling fugitive  as  effectually  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
Austrian  or  Spanish  dominions,  in  the  extremity  of  Cala- 
bria, or  in  the  marshes  of  Poland,  as  in  the  centre  of 
Paris;    and   it  was   not   till   he  had  escaped  into  the 

*  These  ecclesiastics  were  sentenced  to  unlimited  imprisonment  for  the 
most  trifling  causes.  Out  of  nineteen  who  were  imprisoned  along  with  Cardinal 
Pacca  in  the  fortress  of  Fenestrelles,  amidst  the  Savoy  Alps,  three  Spaniards 
by  birth  were  there  for  having  declared,  at  Parma,  against  the  iniquitous  war 
which  the  Emperor  was  waging  against  their  nation  ;  another  for  being  sus- 
pected of  having  earned  on  a  secret  coi-respondence  with  the  Pope  when  in 
confinement  in  France  ;  others  for  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  French  Emperor  in  the  Roman  States  ;  one  from  Bastia  in  Corsica  for 
having  preached  a  sermon  containing  some  passages  which  were  thought  to  be. 
a  satire  on  the  Emperor,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  church.  He  was  seized 
before  he  had  concluded  his  discourse,  and  instantly  conducted  to  prison. — 
PACCA,  i.  271,  272. 
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CHAP.    Ukraine,   or  the   Turkish  provinces,  or   had   found  an 
asylum  in  the  yet  unsubdued  realm  of  Britain,  that  the 


•807<     victim  of  imperial  persecution  could  be  secure  of  a  resting- 
place.     The  knowledge  of  this,  which  universally  pre- 
vailed,   added   fearfully  to  the  terrors  of  the  imperial 
government.     The   firmest  mind,    the   most   undaunted 
resolution,  despaired  of  entering  the  lists  with  an  autho- 
rity which  the  whole  civilised  world  seemed  constrained 
to  obey  ;  and  the  immense  majority  of  the  prudent  and 
the  selfish  quailed  under  the  prospect  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  a  power  whose  lightest  measure  of  animad- 
version would  be  banishment  into  the  savage  or  uncivilised 
parts  of  the  earth.*     Such  was  the  weight  of  this  des- 
potism that  even  the  brothers  of  Napoleon  could  not 
i  De  Staelj  endure  it.     Louis  resigned  the  throne  of  Holland,  and 
d-Kxil™-*)  Lucieu  sought  in  England  that  freedom,  for  the  loss  of 
319;  and    which  all  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  brother  whom 

ReV.  Franc.       .  ° 

ii.  400.       his  presence  of  mind  had  seated  on  the  consular  throne, 
could  afford  no  compensation.1 

With  such  powers  to  support  his  authority,  and  such 
terrors  to  overawe  discontent  or  stifle  resistance,  Napo- 
leon succeeded,  without  the  least  difficulty,  in  maintain- 

*  Madame  de  Stael  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  terrors  with  vvhicli  the 
jealousy  of  Napoleon  was  attended  even  to  the  softer  sex  ;  and  which  prompted 
her  to  undertake  a  perilous  journey  from  Geneva  by  the  Tyrol,  Vienna,  and 
Oallicia,  into  Russia,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  order  to  fly  the  intolerable 
anxiety  of  her  situation.  The  Austrian  police,  acting  under  his  orders,  con- 
tinued the  same  odious  system  ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Old  Russia,  and  war  was  declared  between  that  power  and  Napoleon  in  1812, 
that  she  was  able  to  draw  breath.  The  Duchess  of  Abrantcs  has  given  a  still 
more  romantic  and  interesting  account  of  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  Mrs 
Spencer  Smith,  wife  of  the  British  resident  at  Stutgard,  who  incurred  the  real 
or  feigned  displeasure  of  Napoleon  in  1804,  at  the  time  of  the  Due  d'Enghien's 
» Ante  phap  murder,  and  the  alleged  counterplot  in  which  he  was  participant  to  dethrone 
xxxvii.  §  3U.  the  Emperor.2  She  was  actively  pursued  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  French 
police,  solely  on  account  of  her  husband's  acts,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vicenza,  across  the  Julian  and  Tyrol  Alps  to  the  romantic  shores  of  the  Koniga 
See,  near  Salzbourg,  where  she  for  the  first  time  got  beyond  their  reach,  by 
escaping  into  the  Austrian  territories,  which  were  not  at  that  period  (1804)  sub- 
jected to  the  disgrace  of  being  forced  to  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the 
French  police. — See  D'AuR.  xiii.  124.  A  few  years  later  she  could  have  found 
no  security  till  she  had  traversed  the  whole  imperial  territories,  and  reached  the 
Ottoman  dominions. — Dix  Annies  (V Exil,  239,  250. 
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ing  a  despotism  in  France,  during  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  empire,  unparalleled  for  rigour  and  severity  in 
modern  times.  Not  a  whisper  of  resistance  to  his  orders 
was  anywhere  heard  throughout  all  his  vast  dominions. 
The  senate  joyfully  and  servilely  registered  his  decrees, 
voted  his  taxes,  and  authorised  his  conscriptions  ;  the 
press  was  occupied  only  with  narrating  his  journeys, 
transcribing  his  eulogies,  or  enforcing  his  orders  ;  the 
chamber  of  deputies  vied  with  their  dignified  brethren 
in  the  upper  chamber  in  addressing  the  Emperor  only 
with  the  incense  of  Eastern  adulation.  The  legislature 
voted,  and  the  nation  furnished  to  their  ruler,  during  the 
ten  years  which  elapsed  from  his  assuming  the  imperial 
throne  to  his  abdication,  the  stupendous  number  of  TWO 

MILLION   ONE   HUNDRED    THOUSAND    CONSCRIPTS,  and  from 

among  these,  or  the  army  existing  in  1804,  above  two 
million  two  hundred  thousand  perished  in  his  service.""" 
The  taxes,  enormously  heavy,  were  only  prevented  from 
being  raised  to  the  highest  possible  amount  by  the  syste- 
matic plunder  of  all  the  tributary  countries  of  Europe. 
Yet  his  government  was  not  only  obeyed  without  a  mur- 
mur during  all  that  time,  but  these  terrible  sacrifices, 
draining  as  they  did  its  heart's  blood  from  the  nation, 
were  passively  yielded  by  all  classes  i1  and  the  despot, 


CHAP. 

L. 

1807. 
74. 

Universal 
ami  slavish 
obedience  to 
his  author- 
ity. 


1  Moiitg.  vi. 
276,  277. 


*  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  men  levied  and  destroyed  in  France 
during  the  ten  years  of  the  Emperor's  reign — the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species  by  the  operation  of  regular  government 
that  exists  in  the  annals  of  the  world  : — 

Dates  of  the  decrees  of  the  Senate.  Men. 

24th  Sept.  1805,  .             .  80,000 

Nov.  1806,              .             .  80,000 

7th  April  1807,      .             .  80,000 

21st  Jan.  and  10th  Sept.  1808,  240,000 

18th  April  and  5th  Oct.  1809,  76,000 

13th  Dec.  1810,     .             .  160,000 

20th  Dec.  1811,     .             .  120,000 

13th  March,  1st  Sept.  1812,  237,000 
16th  Jan.,  3d  April,  24th  Aug.,  9th  Oct.,  llth  Nov.  1813,     1,040,000 

In  ten  years,  exclusive  of  voluntary  enlistment,        .  .         2,113,000 


Enormous 
destruction 
of  human 
life  under 
his  foreign 
wars  and  the 
conscrip- 
tion. 
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CHAP,   who  was  visibly  leading  them  to  perdition,  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  and  at  all  times  by  the  incense  of  flattery  and 


1807-     the  voice  of  adulation. 

So  severely,  however,  did  the  conscription  press  upon 

Excessive    the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  both  in  parents 

"m°criptiou  and  their  offspring,  that  although  the  salaried  dependents 
of  the  Emperor,  in  the  legislature  and  elsewhere,  obse- 
quiously voted  all  his  demands  for  men,  and  the  press 
lavished  nothing  but  encomiums  on  his  measures,  yet  it 
was  not  without  extreme  difficulty  and  excessive  rigour 
that  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts  of  the  empire.  The  infirmities  which  might 
be  pleaded  in  exemption  were  severely  scrutinised  ;  and 
inveterate  asthma,  habitual  spitting  of  blood,  or  incipient 
consumption,  was  alone  sustained  as  a  sufficient  excuse. 
Exemptions  at  first  were  allowed  to  be  purchased  for 
three  hundred  francs  ;  but  this  privilege  was  soon  re- 
pealed, and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  empire  a  substitute 
could  not  be  procured  for  less  than  eight  hundred  or 
a  thousand  pounds.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  price 
became  so  high  ;  for  it  was  perfectly  understood,  what 
in  fact  was  the  case,  that  it  was  bribing  one  man  to 
give  his  life  for  another.  No  Frenchman  liable,  or 
who  once  had  been  liable,  to  the  conscription,  could 
hold  any  public  office,  receive  any  public  salary,  exer- 

'••d&n  An  clse  ail7  public  right,  receive  any  legacy,  or  inherit  any 
:"nSCx'-~.>   ProPerty~>  unless  he  could  produce  a  certificate  that  he 

124.' Cl  had  obeyed  the  law,  and  was  either  legally  exempted,  in 
actual  service,  discharged,1  or  that  his  services  had  not 

Mm. 

Ill-ought  forward,  2,113,000 

Army  in  existence  in  1804,  ....  640,000 

Departmental  guards,  voluntary  levies,  and  levy  en  i>ia»ne  (_         otn  nnn 

in  1804,  .  .  .  .  .  j  ' 

3,003,000 
Remained  alive  in  arms,  or  prwonerS  in  1814,    .  .  802,600 


Destroyed  in  ten  yearn,  .....          2,200,400 
• — See  DuriN,   Force  Commerciule  de  la  France,  i.  3  ;  and  Monitenr,  dates  vt 
t"pra. 
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been  required.     Those  who,  when  drawn,  failed  to  join    CHAP. 
the  army  within  the  prescribed  time,  were  deprived  of 


their  civil  rights,  and  denounced  to  all  the  gendarmerie      t;o7' 
in  the  empire  as  deserters. 

Eleven  depots  were  appointed  for  the  punishment  of 
the  refractor)7,  where  they  wore  the  uniform  of  convicts,  Terrible 
received  their  fare,  and  were  employed  to  labour  on  for-  Sents  de- 
tifications  or  public  works  without  any  pay.     The  terrors  "gains!  the 
of  this  treatment,  however,  being  at  length  found  to  be  refr:lctor-v- 
insufficient  to  bring  the  conscripts  to  their  colours,  it  was 
decreed  that  a  deserter  or  person  who  failed  to  attend 
should  be  fined  fifteen  hundred  francs,  and  sentenced  to 
three  years'  hard  labour  in  the  interior,  with  his  head 
shaved  but  his  beard  long  ;  if  he  deserted  from  the  army, 
his  punishment  was  to  be  undergone  in  a  frontier  place, 
where  he  was  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  ten  years,  on 
.bread  and  water,  with  a  bullet  of  eight  pounds'  weight 
chained  to  his  leg,  and  with  a  shaved  head  and  unshaved 
beard — a  penalty  in  comparison  of  which  death  itself 
was  an  act  of  mercy.     Such  were  the  punishments  which 
awaited,  without  distinction,  all  the  youth  of  France,  if 
they  tried  to  evade  a  conscription  which  was  cutting 
them  off  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
a-year.     The  practical  result  of  this  excessive  severity, 
joined  to  the  known  impossibility  of  earning  a  subsistence 
in   a  country  where  landed  property  was  already  sub- 
divided among  eight  millions  of  hands,  and  commercial 
enterprise  annihilated,  by  any  other  means  than  the  favour  T  Codi>  Na 
or  employment  of  government,  was,  that  the  whole  youth  Ar'-  Con- 

*       J  J  scription. 

of  the  nation,  of  the  requisite  age  and  capable  of  under- Southey's 
going  its  fatigues,  were  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  enrolled  i.  23, 2s.  ' 
in  the  profession  of  arms.1 

The  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  France 
under  the  empire  was  eminently  calculated  to  further  the  imperial 
same  tendency.    The  schools  were  of  two  kinds,  the  eccle-  Xcation. 
siastical  schools  and  the  lyceums.   The  ecclesiastical  schools  cdxhooi». 
were  established  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  chiefly  for  the 
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CHAP,    education  of  the  young  persons  destined  for  their  own 

'       profession,  and  in  them  the  elements  of  grammar  were 

1807>     taught  along  with  a  system  of  religious  education.     As 

they  were  supported,  however,  by  voluntary  contributions 

alone,  they  were  few  in  comparison  with   the  numbers 

of  the  people,  and  totally  inadequate  for  the  purposes 

of  national  instruction.     Such  as  they  were,  nevertheless, 

they   excited   the  jealousy   of  the   Emperor,   who   was 

unwilling   that   any   considerable    establishment   in  the 

empire,  especially  in  relation  to  so  important  a  matter 

as  public   education,   should   exist   independent  of  the 

Sept.  7.      patronage  and  authority  of  government.     It  was  decreed, 

therefore,    that    there    should    be    no    more    than    one 

ecclesiastical  school  allowed  in  each    department ;   and 

that  one  should  be  in  a  large   town,  where  a  lyceum 

iThib.Hi»t. or   government   academy  was   established.      All  others 

539N5o5VI'  wcre  to  be  shut  up  in  a  fortnight,  under  heavy  penal- 

Pcnlh$ar    ^GS>   'dn^   their   property  of  every  description   applied 

i.  47, 48. '    to  the  use  of  the  great  imperial  establishment  called  the 

University.1 

The   Imperial  University  was   the   chief  instrument 
Consutu-     which  the  Emperor  had  set  on  foot  for  obtaining  the 

tion  of  the  .  ..  •     '         «          IT  i  •  •  n     •          11 

imperial  entire  direction  of  public  education  in  all  its  branches. 
This  body  was  totally  different  from  a  university  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  :  it  was  rather  a  vast  system  of  instruct- 
ing police  diffused  over  the  country,  in  connection  with 
and  dependent  on  the  central  government.  At  its  head 
was  placed  a  grand-master,  one  of  the  chief  dignitaries 
of  the  state,  with  a  salary  of  150,000  francs  (£GOOO) 
a-year.  Under  him  was  an  ample  staff,  all  of  whom 
were  nominated  by  himself,  and  extending  over  the  whole 
empire, — viz.  a  treasurer  and  chancellor,  ten  counsel- 
lors for  life,  twenty  in  ordinary,  and  thirty  inspectors- 
general,  all  endowed  with  ample  salaries.  Under  them 
were  the  rectors  of  academies,  as  they  were  called,  who 
in  no  respect  corresponded  to  the  English  functionaries 
of  the  same  name,  but  were  elevated  officers,  analogous 
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to  and  ranking  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  as  numerous    CHAP. 

in  the  empire  as  there  were  courts  of  appeal,  and  each  pos-  

sessing  an  inferior  jurisdiction  and  staff  of  officers  similar 
to  the  grand-master.  Under  each  rector  were  placed  the 
faculties  or  schools  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
physical  sciences,  the  lyceums,  colleges,  institutions,  and 
pensions,  and  even  the  schools  of  primary  instruction. 
The  teachers  in  all  these  various  schools  were  either  no- 
minated directly  by  the  grand-master,  or  by  the  inspectors, 
counsellors,  or  rectors,  who  owed  their  appointments  to 
him  ;  so  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  were  all  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  central  government.  Voluntary 
schools,  or  communal  colleges  as  they  were  called,  estab- 
lished by  the  communities  or  rural  divisions  of  the  empire, 
were  not  prohibited,  and  about  four  hundred  of  them  were 
set  on  foot  in  the  early  years  of  the  empire.  But  it  was 
required  that  every  person  who  taught  in  them  should 
take  out  a  graduation  at  the  university,  and  pay  for  his 
license  to  teach  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  francs 
every  ten  years  ;  and  besides,  that  the  whole  sums  which 
they  drew  should  be  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  to  be 
apportioned  out  by  the  central  government — not  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  scholars  which  each  could  pro- 
duce, or  the  expenditure  which  it  might  require,  but  the 
pleasure  of  the  minister  to  whom  the  distribution  was 
confided.  Under  such  restrictions  it  may  easily  be  be-1ThlbHist 
lieved  that  the  communal  or  voluntary  schools  rapidly  deNapvi. 
died  away,  and  nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  empire  Southe/s 
was  brought  effectually  under  the  direction  and  appoint-  i.T-i,  47!' 
ment  of  government.1 

The  imperial  places  of  education,  which  thus,  under 
the  successive  gradation  of  schools  of  primary  instruc-  Lyceums 
tion,  colleges,  and  lyceums,  pervaded  the  whole  empire,^ 
were  the  great  instrument  to  which  Napoleon  trusted,  j^ns 
both  for  the  moulding  of  the  national  temper  into  a  ^ef ' 

o  A  pori3.il1 

docile  and  submissive  character,  and  for  the  direction 
of  its  whole  moral  energies  to  the  purposes  of  military 
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CHAP,    aggrandisement.      All  the   boys  who,    in   the   primary 
schools,  evinced  talent,   spirit,  or  aptitude  for  military 


807>  exploit,  were  transferred  to  the  colleges,  and  from  thence 
to  the  lyceums.  In  the  latter  academies  everything  bore 
a  military  character  ;  the  pupils  were  distributed  into 
companies,  having  each  its  sergeant  and  corporal  ;  their 
studies,  their  meals,  their  rising  and  going  to  bed,  were 
all  performed  by  beat  of  drum — from  the  age  of  twelve 
they  were  taught  military  exercises  ;  their  amusements, 
their  games,  were  all  of  a  warlike  character.  Nor  were 
other  encouragements  of  a  more  substantial  description 
wanting.  To  each  lyceum  one  hundred  and  fifty  bur- 
saries were  annexed,  paid  by  government,  and  bestowed 
on  the  most  deserving  and  clever  of  the  young  pupils, 
in  order  to  defray  their  expenses  at  the  higher  military 
academies,  or  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris.  From  the 
many  thousand  salaried  scholars  thus  chosen,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  were  annually  transferred  to  the  special 
military  academies,  where  they  were  exclusively  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  proper  age,  provided  with  commissions 
in  the  army,  or  offices  in  the  civil  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. Nor  was  this  all — two  thousand  four  hundred 
youths  of  the  greatest  promise  were  every  year  selected 
from  the  conquered  or  dependent  territories,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  military  schools  at  the  public  expense  ;  and 
,  in  like  manner  apportioned  out,  according  to  their  dispo- 

o4o, 547.     sition  and  talents,  among  the  military  or  civil  services  of 
the  empire.1 

At  all  these  schools  religion  was  hardly  mentioned  : 

And  entire  political  studies  were  altogether  prohibited ;  moral  dis- 

to^Km-  quisitions  little  regarded  ;  but  geography,  mathematics, 

pcror'.w.n.  mec}ianjCS)  the  physical  sciences,  fortifications,  gunnery, 

engineering,    and    whatever  was    connected   directly   or 

indirectly  with  the  art  of  war,  sedulously  taught  and 

encouraged.     The  professors  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges 

were  bound  to  celibacy  :    the  primary  teachers  might 
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marry,  but  in  that  case  they  were  compelled  to  lodge  with-    CHAP. 

out  the  precincts  ;  a  regulation  which,  to  persons  of  their  ! 

limited  income,  seldom  exceeding  twenty  pounds  a-year, 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  All  the  teachers,  of  whatever 
grade,  were  liable  to  instant  dismissal  on  the  report  of 
the  rectors  or  inspectors,  if  any  of  the  rules  were  infringed. 
Their  emoluments  were  all  derived  from  government, 
and  their  promotion  depended  entirely  on  the  same 
authority.  The  scholars  were  debarred  from  all  corre- 
spondence, except  with  their  parents  ;  and  letters  even 
from  them  could  only  be  received  in  presence  of  the 
master.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  whole  schools  of  the 
empire  directed  to  the  purposes  of  war  or  abject  submis- 
sion, and  directly  placed  under  the  control  of  government, 
but  a  spiritual  militia  was  established  in  them  all,  to 
enforce  everywhere  the  mandates  and  doctrines  which 
it  promulgated.  Napoleon  did  not  discourage  education ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  laboured  assiduously  to  promote  it : 
but  he  rendered  it  wholly  and  exclusively  subservient  to 
his  purposes.  He  did  not  destroy  the  battery,  but 
seized  its  guns,  and  skilfully  turned  them  on  the  enemy. 
Combining  into  one  government  all  the  known  modes  of 
degrading  mankind,  he  aimed  at,  and  all  but  established, 
a  system  of  depotism  unparalleled  in  its  tendency  to 
crush  and  enslave  the  human  mind.  By  the  conscrip- 
tion he  forced,  like  Timour  or  Gengis  Khan,  the  whole 
physical  energies  of  his  subjects  into  the  ranks  of  war, 
and  the  prosecution  of  military  aggrandisement  ;  by  the 
police,  the  state  prisons,  and  the  censorship  of  the  press, 
he  enforced  everywhere,  like  the  Byzantine  emperors,  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  civil  administration,  and  directed 
at  pleasure  the  thoughts  of  his  subjects  ;  while,  by  means 
of  a  vast  system  of  centralised  education,  skilfully  directed 
to  the  purposes  of  conquest  or  despotism,  and  maintained 
by  an  order  of  educational  Jesuits  abjectly  devoted  to 
his  will,  he  aimed,  like  Loyola  or  Hiklebrand,  at  throw- 
ing still  more  indestructible  chains  over  the  minds  of 
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CHAP,    the  future  generations  of  mankind.     It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  effect  of  this  entire  subjection  of  the  human 


iso?.     mjn(i  to  thraldom  was  the  destruction  of  literary  genius. 
Liberty  is  its  vital  air  :  remove  it,  and  it  dies.     The 
pulpit  was  silent :  oratory  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  senate, 
was  alike  unknown  :  the  graceful  flattery  of  M.  Fontanes 
was  alone  heard  in  the  legislature  :  composition  became 
lifeless  in  every  department.     Poetry  degenerated  into 
conceit,  romance  into  insipidity  :  the  freedom  of  licen- 
tiousness   ceased    in    expression — it    remained   only   in 
'    actions.     The  arts  shared  in   the  general  degradation. 
K°4s!'&;.     Statuary  was   little   cultivated ;    and   even   the   genius 
kl^Vl     °f  David  an<3  Gros,  fettered  by  the  chains  of  the  empire, 
vfif '  i49er8'  venture(l   only   °n    the    expression    on    canvass    of   the 
152.          slavish  adulation  of  its  chief,  which  had  penetrated  every 
heart.1 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  learned  and  intrepid  M. 
Rapid  tran-  Suard  had  concluded,  in  Napoleon's  presence,  a  warm 

sition  from  .        .  .  .  •ii*im>iii 

republican    culogmui  on  the  talent  with  which  lacitus  had  portrayed 
idea!!pc"      the  lives  and  vices  of  the  Roman  emperors,  he  observed, 
— "  You  say  well ;  but  he  would  have  done  still  better 
if  he  had  told  us  how  it  happened  that  the  Roman  people 
tolerated  and  even  loved  those  bad  Emperors.     It  is  that 
R^Fran'  w^^c^  ^  wou^  nave  been  of  the  most  importance  for 
ii.  387.       posterity  to  know."2     If  this  observation  is  just,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  with  reference  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
how  much  more  is  it  applicable  to  Napoleon  himself ;  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
despotic  rule,  when  the  Emperor  was  overturning  all  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  draining  France  of  its  heart's 
blood,  and  training  the  generation,  educated  amidst  the 
fumes  of  equality,  to  the  degradation  of  slavery,  he  was 
not  only  tolerated,  but  almost  worshipped  by  his  subjects. 
This  extraordinary  change,  too,  took  place,  not,  as  in  the 
Roman  empire,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  in  one 
generation.     The  age  of  Gracchus  was  in   France  in- 
stantly succeeded  by  that  of  Caligula ;  the  democratic 
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fervour  of  the  contemporaries  of  Marius  plunged  at  once    CHAP. 
into  the  Eastern   adulation  of  the   successors  of  Con-         ' 
stan  tine.  18°7- 

In  this  respect,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  difference 
between  the  English  and  French  Revolutions.     In  both,  Remarkable 
indeed,  a  brief  period  of  democratic  fervour  was  sue-  between  the 
ceeded,  as  it  ever  must  be  in  an  old  state,  by  a  military  JShRe? 
despotism ;    but  the  temper  with  which  this  change  of  ™Jgutr^n 
government  was  received  in  the  two  countries  was  totally 
at  variance,  and  the  frame  of  government  which  has  been 
left  in  each  is  essentially  different.     "  The  English  aris- 
tocracy," says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  had  more  dignity  in 
their  misfortunes   than   the  French  ;    for  they  did  not 
commit  the  two  immense  faults  from  which  the  French 
will  never  be  able  to  exculpate  themselves — the  first,  that 
of  having  united  themselves  to  strangers  against  their 
native  country ;  the  second,  that  of  having  condescended 
to  accept  employments  in  the  antechambers  of  a  sovereign 
who,  according  to  their  principles,  had  no  right  to  the '  i^v- .. 

i  ;;i        T\  t  •  i      i  i         i  •  IY»  Franc,  ii. 

throne.  But  this  remarkable  difference  was  not  con- 336. 
fined  to  the  aristocracy ;  all  classes  in  England  evinced 
an  early  and  decided  aversion  to  the  violent  measures  of 
the  army  and  its  chiefs.  The  nobles  and  lauded  pro- 
prietors kept  aloof  from  the  court  of  the  Protector, 
neither  assisting  at  his  councils  nor  accepting  his  repeated 
offers  of  lucrative  situations;  and  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  Commons,  that  Cromwell  soon  found  they  were  totally 
unmanageable,  and  therefore  disused  them  as  jurymen. 
In  fact  they  returned  such  refractory  representatives  to 
parliament,  that  none  of  the  Houses  which  he  summoned 
were  allowed  to  sit  more  than  a  few  days. 

England,  therefore,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  military 
usurpation,  but  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  subdued  ;  universal 
and  even  in  its  gloomiest  periods  might  be  seen  traces  of  Sh'Siic 
a  free  spirit,  and  growing  marks  of  that  independent  J^hSi 
disposition  which  waited  only  for  the  death  of  the  fortu- in  France- 
nate  usurper  to  re-establish  the  national  liberties.  In 
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CHAP.    France,  on  the  other  hand,  all  classes  seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  fawning   upon  the  triumphant  conqueror 


1  Q  f\*J 

who  had  subverted  the  Revolution.  The  nobles  rushed 
in  crowds  into  his  antechambers,  and  laid  the  honours 
of  the  monarchy  at  his  feet ;  the  burghers  vied  with  each 
other  in  obsequious  submission  to  his  will,  or  graceful 
flattery  of  his  actions ;  the  tiers-etat  joyfully  clothed 
themselves  with  his  titles,  or  accepted  his  employment ; 
the  peasantry  gave  him  their  best  blood,  and  cheerfully 
yielded  up  their  children  to  his  ambition.  The  senate 
was  the  echo  of  his  sentiments,  the  council  of  state  the 
organ  of  his  wishes,  the  legislative  body  the  register  of 
his  mandates.  The  legislature  was  submissive,  the  elec- 
tors pliant,  the  jurymen  obedient  ;  and  in  the  whole 
monarchy,  so  recently  convulsed  with  the  fervour  of 
democracy,  was  to  be  heard  only  the  mandates  of  power, 
the  incense  of  flattery,  or  the  voice  of  adulation. 

Much   of  this   extraordinary  difference    between  the 

«4.  _  J 

its  causes,  immediate  effects  of  the  Revolutions  in  the  two  countries 
u-nceand  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  devasta- 
ti'.c'Frencii  tion,  more  sweeping  changes,  and  deeper  guilt  of  the 
'  French  convulsion.  The  bloody  proscriptions  and  un- 
bounded confiscations  of  the  popular  party,  were  the 
cause  which  at  once  occasioned  and  justified  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  noblesse.  Though  political  wisdom,  equally 
as  true  patriotism,  should  have  forbidden  their  uniting 
their  arms,  under  any  circumstances,  with  the  stranger 
against  their  native  land  ;  yet  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  lacerated  feelings  of  men  first  driven  into 
exile  by  a  bloodthirsty  faction,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
estates  and  reduced  to  beggary,  because  they  declined  to 
return  and  place  their  necks  under  the  guillotine.  We 
can  sympathise  with  the  implacable  vengeance  of  those 
who  had  seen  their  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  or  children, 
massacred  by  an  inhuman  party,  who,  by  rousing  the 
cupidity  of  the  working  classes,  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  most  infernal  despotism  in  their  country  that 
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had  over  disgraced  mankind.     The  excessive  misery,  too,    CHAP. 

which   democratic   ascendancy  had   produced   upon   all 

ranks,  and  especially  the  lowest,  induced,  as  its  natural  lf!ft7' 
result,  universal  and  ardent  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  a  powerful  and  energetic  government,  which  woeful 
experience  had  proved  to  be  the  only  practicable  mode 
of  terminating  the  general  calamities.  The  reaction  of 
order  and  tranquillity  against  republican  violence  and 
misery,  was  more  powerful  and  widespread  in  France 
than  in  England,  because  the  suffering  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  had  been  more  acute  and  universal.  The  despot- 
ism of  Napoleon  was  more  oppressive  and  more  willingly 
acquiesced  in  than  that  of  Cromwell,  from  the  same 
causes  which  had  rendered  the  atrocities  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  France  more  excessive  than  those  of  the 
republicans  in  England. 

But,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  weight  and  im- 
portance of  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  some-  But  this 
thing  more  is  required  to  explain  the  extraordinary  change  ^explai 
in  the  national  disposition  which  took  place  from  the  days the  (llfft'r" 
of  the  Revolution  to  those  of  the  Empire.     That  suffer- 
ing should  produce   an  alteration  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  changes  which  had  occasioned  it— 
that  the  now  universally  felt  evils  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment should  incline  all  classes  to  range   themselves 
under  the  banner  of  a  single  chief,  is  indeed  intelligible, 
and  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the  operation  of  expe- 
rience upon  the  great  body  of  mankind.     But  that  this 
experience  should  produce  individual  baseness — that  the 
madness  of  republicanism  should  be  succeeded,  not  by 
the  caution  of  wisdom,  but  the  adulation  of  selfishness — 
and  that  the  riot  of  European  liberty  should  plunge  at 
once  into  the  servility  of  Eastern  despotism,  is  the  extra- 
ordinary thing.     It  is  in  vain  to  seek  the  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  influence  of  an  extraordinary 
man,  or  the  mingled  sway  of  the  ambitious  passions  which 
an  unprecedented  career  of  success  had  brought  to  bear 
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cnce. 
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CHAP,    upon  the  nation.     These  circumstances  will  never  at  once 

L"       alter  the  character  of  a  people  :    they  cannot  convert 

1807.     public  spirit  into  selfishness  ;  they  cannot  do  the  work  of 

centuries  of  decline,  or  change  the  age  of  Fabricius  into 

that  of  Nero. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  these  particulars  must, 
it  was  not   with  every  impartial  mind,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
freedom,  but  was  not  the  genuine  spirit  of  freedom  which  convulsed 
elevation! of  France  and  desolated  Europe,  but  the  bastard  passion  for 
viSc°u    individual  elevation.      Both  these  passions  are,  indeed, 
France.       essential  to  a  successful  struggle  in  the  later  stages  of 
society   in   favour   of  liberty,   because   such  a  struggle 
requires  the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  ;  and  such 
concurrence,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  fervour  or 
rural  simplicity,  is  only  to  be  gained  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  selfish  and  the  generous  passions  of  our 
nature.     But  everything  in  the  final  result  depends  on 
the  proportion  in  which  these  noble  and  base  ingredients 
are  mingled  in  the  public  mind.     In  cither  case,  if  de- 
mocracy becomes  triumphant,  suffering  will  be  induced, 
and  a  reaction  must  ensue.     But  if  the  generous  flame  of 
liberty  is  the  ruling  passion,  the  period  of  despotic  sway 
and  military  force  will  be  one  of  indignant  silence,  con- 
vinced reason,  or  compulsory  submission.     If  the  selfish 
passion  for  distinction,  or  the  ardent  thirst  for  authority, 
is  the  moving  power,  it  will  be  distinguished  by  the  base- 
ness of  servility,  the  lust  of  corruption,  the  rhetoric  of 
adulation. 

The  reason  is  obvious.     In  the  excesses  of  power, 
Selfishness   whether  regal,  aristocratic,   or  republican,  the  disinter- 
prevaTiinf,'    csted  friends  of  freedom,  cither  in  the  conservative  or 
nwoftiiis.  liberal  ranks,  can  discover  nothing  but  a  matter  of  un- 
qualified hatred  and  aversion  ;   but  the  aspirants  after 
distinction,   the   candidates   for  power,  the  covetous  of 
gold,  find  in  those  very  excesses  the  precise  objects  of 
their  desire,  provided  only  that  their  benefits  accrue  to 
themselves.     If,  therefore,  from  the  temper  of  the  public 
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mind,  it  has  become  evident  that  democratic  anarchy  can    CHAP. 

no  longer  be  maintained,  and  that  the  stern  sway  of '. 

authority  has,  for  a  season  at  least,  become  unavoidable,  8°7' 
the  selfish  and  corrupt  hasten  to  throw  themselves  into 
its  arms,  and  lavish  that  flattery  on  the  single  which  they 
formerly  bestowed  on  the  many-headed  despot.  They  do 
so  in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus  secure  to  themselves 
the  real  objects  of  their  ambition  ;  while  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  retire  altogether  from  public  life,  and  seek  in 
the  privacy  of  retirement  that  innocence  which  can  no 
longer  be  found  in  the  prominent  stations  of  the  world. 
Then  is  the  period  when  the  indignant  lines  of  the  poet 
are  indeed  applicable — 

"  When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station." 

That  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  at  no  period  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  been  declared  by  The  Prin- 
all  its  observers,  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  events  fcldom 
of  its  progress.     Napoleon  and  Madame  de  Stael  have  ^nded 
concurred  in  stating,  that  the  desire  for  equality  was  the  ^^^0 
moving  principle  ;  and  this  desire,  in  an  advanced  age,  volution. 
is  but  another  name  for  the  selfish  passion  for  individual 
aggrandisement.     Men  profess,  and  for  the  time  perhaps 
feel,  a  desire  that  all  should  start  equal,  in  order  that 
their  own  chance  of  being  foremost  in  the  race  should  be 
improved  ;  but  if  they  can  turn  the  advantage  to  their 
own  side,  they  are  in  no  hurry  to  share  it  with  those 
whom  they  have  outstripped.     The  most  ardent  of  the 
French  revolutionists  showed,  by  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, that  they  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  the  most 
invidious  and  exclusive  distinctions  being  re-established, 
provided  only  that  they  were  conceived  in  their  own 
favour.      The  remarkable  and  luminous  fact,  that  not 
one  of  the  successive  factions  which  rose  to  power  in 
the  course   of  the  convulsion,    ever   thought    either   of 
limiting  the  period  within  which  an  accused  party  might 
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CHAP,    be  detained  in  prison  without  being  brought  to  trial,  or 

! abolishing  the  odious  and  degrading  fetters  of  the  police, 

1807.  or  securing  to  the^  minority,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
power,  the  means  of  influencing  public  opinion  by  a  prac- 
tically free  press,  and  the  undisturbed  right  of  assembling 
to  discuss  the  measures  of  government  in  public  meetings, 
affords  insurmountable  proofs  that  nothing  was  ever  fur- 
ther from  their  real  intentions  than  the  establishment  of 
the  principles  of  genuine  freedom. 

All  these  parties,  indeed,  when  struggling  for  power, 
it  was'no-  were  loud  in  their  demand  for  these  essential  guarantees 
vehement*  to  liberty,  without  the  full  establishment  of  which  its 
power!0 '  r  blessings  must  ever  be  an  empty  name  ;  but  none,  when 
they  attained  it,  ever  thought  of  carrying  their  principles 
into  practice.  They  never  proposed  to  put  that  bit  in 
their  own  mouths  which  they  had  been  so  desirous  of 
placing  in  those  of  their  antagonists.  None  of  them 
evinced  the  slightest  hesitation  in  taking  advantage  of, 
and  straining  to  the  utmost,  those  arbitrary  powers  which, 
by  common  consent,  seemed  to  be  left  at  the  disposal  of 
the  executive  government.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable, 
that  throughout  the  whole  period  it  was  selfish  ambition 
which  was  the  real  principle  of  action  ;  and  that,  if  the 
love  of  freedom  existed  at  all,  it  glowed  in  so  inconsider- 
able a  number  of  breasts  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of 
producing  any  durable  impression  on  the  national  fortunes. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  it  is  recollected  in  what  an 
advanced  age  of  society,  and  among  what  a  corrupted, 
and,  above  all,  irreligious  people  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  The  degrees  in  which  the  spirit  of  public  freedom 
and  the  desire  of  private  aggrandisement  will  be  mingled 
in  every  democratic  convulsion,  must  always  be  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  gener- 
ous and  disinterested,  or  the  selfish  and  grasping  passions, 
previously  prevail  in  the  public  mind.  And,  without 
disputing  the  influence  of  other  causes,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  main  cause  of  the  difference  is  to  be 
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found  in  the  prevalence  or   the  disregard   of  religious    CHAP. 
feeling  ;  that  it  is  in  its  ascendancy  that  the  only  effectual 


safeguard  can  be  found  against  the  temptations  to  evil 
which  arise  during  the  progress  of  social  conflicts  ;  and 
that  of  all  desperate  attempts,  the  most  hopeless  is  to  rear 
the  fabric  of  civil  liberty  or  public  virtue  on  any  other  basis 
than  that  Faith  which  alone  is  able  to  overcome  the 
inherent  principles  of  corruption  in  the  human  heart. 
Of  all  the  manifold  and  lasting  evils  which  the 

90 

thorough  ascendancy  of  democratic  power,  even  for  a  General 
short  time,  produces,  perhaps  the  most  lamentable,  and ofpbiiT 
that  of  which  France,  under  the  empire,  afforded  the  wiiiTn'the 
most  memorable  example,  is  the  utter  corruption  of  public  SJJJJJ^ 
opinion  and  confusion  of  ideas  which  it  necessarily  induces,  Produced- 
terminating  at  last  in  the  general  application  to  public 
actions  of  no  other  test  but  that  of  success.  The  way  in 
which  this  deplorable  consequence  ensues  is  very  apparent, 
and  it  points  in  the  clearest  manner  to  the  principle  on 
which  alone  a  good  government  can  be  formed.  Where 
property  is  the  ruling,  and  numbers  the  controlling  power, 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude  is  necessarily,  in  the  general 
case,  in  favour  of  a  virtuous  administration,  and  adverse 
to  the  corruptions  or  oppression  of  government,  because 
the  majority  have  nothing  to  gain  by  such  abuses  ;  and 
where  private  interest  does  not  intervene,  it  will  always, 
as  in  a  theatre,  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  However  much 
disposed  the  holders  of  authority  in  such  a  state  may  be 
unduly  to  extend  its  limits,  or  apply  it  to  their  own 
private  purposes  as  well  as  the  public  service,  they  are 
prevented  from  pushing  such  abuses  to  any  great  excess 
by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  popular  classes  in  the 
state.  But  when  the  people  are  themselves,  or  by  means 
of  their  demagogues,  in  possession,  not  merely  of  the 
power  of  controlling  and  watching  the  government,  but 
of  actually  directing  its  movements  and  sharing  in  its 
profits,  this  salutary  and  indispensable  check  is  at  once 
destroyed. 
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CHAP.       From  being  the  determined  enemies,  the  democratic 
body  become  at  once,  when  installed  in  power,  the  most 


w7'  decided  supporters  of  every  species  of  corruption,  because 
The  demo-  they  profit  by  its  effects  ;  and  although  the  opposite 
"hen  nTty' party,  now  excluded  from  office,  may  be  loud  in  their 
portCc'vcSry  condemnation  of  such  proceedings,  yet,  being  overthrown 
abuse,  be-  jn  the  conflict,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  influence  the 

cause  they  J  ° 

profit  by  it.  measures  of  government.  Being  a  small  minority  in  the 
state,  they  are  not,  at  least  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  very 
long  period,  able  to  bring  over  the  majority  to  their 
sentiments,  or  form  that  general  concurrence  which  can 
properly  be  called  public  opinion.  In  the  interim  every 
species  of  abuse  is  not  only  practised  but  loudly  applauded 
by  the  democratic  partisans,  now  interested  in  their 
continuance  ;  and  hence,  not  only  the  destruction  of  that 
invaluable  check,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  in  opposition  forms  to  the 
misdeeds  of  the  few  in  power,  but  the  total  corruption 
and  deprivation  of  the  feeling  with  regard  to  public 
matters  of  that  majority  itself.  The  restraining  has  now 
become  the  moving  power ;  the  check  upon  evil  the 
stimulant  to  corruption ;  the  fly-wheel,  instead  of  the 
regulator  of  the  machine,  the  headlong  force  which  is  to 
hurl  it  to  destruction.  Such  is  the  extent  of  this  evil, 
and  such  the  rapidity  with  which,  under  the  combined 
influence  of  temptation  to  themselves  and  impotence  in 
their  adversaries,  the  tyrant  majority  arc  seduced  into 
depraved  principles  and  a  course  of  iniquity,  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  pronounced  the  greatest,  because  the  most 
lasting  and  irremediable,  of  the  evils  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

CENTRALISATION,  in  such  a  state  of  public  feeling,  is 
Rapid"  the  great  enemy  which  freedom  has  to  dread,  because  it 
Snlraiii  *s  tnc  onc  whicli  addresses  itself  to  the  principles  that 
tion  in  this  possess  the  most  durable  sway  over  the  human  heart 

state  of  pub-  *  .... 

lie  feeling.  More  than  military  force  or  anarchical  misrule,  it  has  in 
every  age  completed  the  downfall  of  real  liberty.  If  such 
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a  withering  system  is  attempted  in  the  healthful  state  of    CHAP. 
the  body  politic — that  is,  where  property  and  education 


are  the  ruling,  and  numbers  and  popular  zeal  the  control-  807' 
ling  power — it  will  always  experience  the  most  decided 
opposition  from  the  natural  jealousy  of  government  on  the 
part  of  all  who  do  not  participate  in  its  advantages.  Ex- 
cept in  extraordinary  circumstances,  it  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  any  considerable  success.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different  when  the  democratic  rulers  are  them- 
selves in  power.  Centralisation  then  goes  on  at  a  swift 
pace  ;  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  that  both  the  ne- 
cessities of  government,  the  interests  of  its  democratic 
supporters,  and  the  experienced  evils  of  the  popular 
election  of  public  functionaries,  concur  in  recommending 
it.  The  executive  being  erected  on  the  ruins,  or  against 
the  wishes,  of  the  holders  of  property,  has  nothing  to 
expect  from  their  support,  and  therefore  is  fain  to  extend 
its  influence,  and  provide  for  its  numerous  and  needy 
followers,  by  the  multiplication  of  offices  all  in  the 
appointment  of  the  central  government.  The  popular 
leaders,  hoping  to  profit  largely  by  this  accumulation  of 
official  patronage  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs,  not  only  in 
noways  oppose,  but  give  their  most  cordial  support  to  the 
same  system.  Meanwhile  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
disgusted  with  the  weak  or  corrupt  administration  of  the 
municipal  or  local  functionaries  who  owed  their  elevation 
to  popular  election,  rapidly  and  inevitably  glide  into  the 
opinion,  that  no  mode  of  appointment  can  be  so  bad  as 
that  under  the  evils  of  which  they  are  now  suffering,  and 
that  a  practically  good  government  can  never  be  attained 
till  the  disposal  of  all  offices  of  any  importance  is  vested 
in  the  executive  authority. 

Thus  all  classes,  though  for  very  different  reasons,  con- 
cur in  supporting  the  system  of  centralisation — a  system,  Debasing 
nevertheless,  which,  though  doubtless  often  productive  ofcfntraiisar 
improveinent  in  the  outset  in  practical  administration  and ^vc™\\" 
local  government,  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  in  the cstablished- 
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:(HAP.    end  which  the  cause  of  freedom  has  to  combat,  and  the 

! one  against  which,  therefore,  it  behoves  its  real  friends 

•807'  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  anarchy 
which  is  the  first  effect  of  democratic  ascendancy,  neces- 
sarily and  rapidly  terminates  in  military  despotism  :  that 
despotism  itself,  from  its  brutality  and  violence,  cannot, 
in  any  well-informed  state,  be  of  very  long  endurance. 
But  the  irresistible  sway  of  a  centralised  government, 
established  by  a  democratic  executive,  and  sustained  by 
the  aid  of  selfish  support  from  the  popular  party,  may 
finally  crush  the  spirit  and  extinguish  all  the  blessings 
of  freedom,  by  removing  all  the  practical  evils  which 
preceding  convulsions  had  occasioned,  enlisting  alike  the 
friends  of  order  and  the  partisans  of  democracy  in  its 
ranks,  and  engaging  the  most  influential  portion  of  the 
people  by  interested  motives  in  its  support.  It  was 
neither  the  vengeance  of  Marius  nor  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylla,  neither  the  aristocracy  of  Pompey  nor  the  genius 
of  Caesar,  which  finally  prostrated  the  liberties  of  Rome  ; 
it  was  the  centralised  government  of  Augustus  which 
framed  the  chains  that  could  never  be  shaken  off.  There 
is  the  ultimate  and  deadly  foe  of  freedom  ;  there  the 
enemy,  ever  ready  to  break  in  and  reap  the  last  spoils 
of  the  discord  and  infatuation  of  others.  And  wherever 
such  a  centralised  system  has  grown  up  in  an  old-estab- 
lished state,  after  a  severe  course  of  democratic  suffering, 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
is  utterly  hopeless,  and  that  the  seeds  of  death  are  im- 
planted in  the  community."15' 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  this  opinion,  which  I  have  long  entertained,  supported 
by  the  great  authority  of  M.  de  Tocqucvillc.  "  If  absolute  power,"  says  he, 
"  should  re-establish  itself,  in  whatever  hands,  in  any  of  the  democratic  states  of 
Europe,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  assume  a  new  form  unknown  to  our  fathers. 
'•  When  the  great  families  and  the  spirit  of  clanship  prevailed,  the  individual  who 
had  to  contend  with  tyranny  never  felt  himself  alone ;  ho  was  supported  by  hi.s 
clients,  his  relations,  his  friends.  But  when  his  estates  nre  divided,  and  races 
are  confounded,  where  shall  we  find  the  spirit  of  family  1  What  force  will 
remain  in  the  influence  of  habit  among  a  people  changing  perpetually,  where 
every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  precedent  in  previous  disorders,  where  every 
crime  can  be  justified  by  an  example  ;  where  nothing  exists  of  sufficient  anti- 
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It  is  in  these  predisposing  circumstances  that  we  must    CHAP. 
look  for  the  real  causes,  not  merely  of  the  despotism  of  _ 


Napoleon,  but  of  the  ready  reception  which  it  met  with 
from  all  classes,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  fervent  it  was  the 
passions  of  democracy  were  converted  at  once  into  the  whTde-c<in 
debasing  servility   of  Asiatic  despotism.      The  Repub-a,^^  n 
lican  writers  fall  into  the  most  palpable  error  when  they  *rance- 
accuse  that  great  man  of  having  overturned  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution,  and  of  being  the  real  cause  of 
its  terminating  in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power. 
So  far  from  it,  he  carried  out  these  principles  to  their 
natural  and  unavoidable  result  ;   he  did  no  more  than 
reap  the  harvest,  from  the  crop  which  had  been  sown 
by  other  and  very  different  hands.     The  real  authors  of 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon  were  those  who  overturned  the 
monarchy  of  Louis.      It  was  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  and 
the  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who 
set  in  motion  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  which  neces- 
sarily,  in  their  final  result,  induced  the  chains  of  the 
empire. 

Doubtless,  Napoleon  availed  himself  with  great  skill 
of  the  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances  which  AWiityVith 
had  thus  in  a  manner  presented  despotism  to  his  grasp.  pViem/too'k 
The  leading  principles  of  his  government,  as  Madame  de  ^thSSr- 
Stael  has  well  observed,  were  to  respect  studiously  the  teurafa,n,^',s 

J  to  establish 

interests  which  the  Revolution  had  created,  to  turn  its  despotic 

.         power. 

passions  into  the  career  of  military  conquest  or  civil 
ambition,  to  open  the  career  of  success  alike  to  all  who 
deserved  it,  and  to  rule  public  opinion  by  a  skilful  use 

quity  to  render  its  destruction  an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing  can  be  figured 
so  new  that  men  are  afraid  to  engage  in  it?  What  resistance  would  manners 
afford  which  have  already  received  so  many  shocks]  What  could  public 
opinion  do,  when  there  do  not  exist  twenty  persons  bound  together  by  any 
common  tie  —  when  you  can  no  more  meet  with  a  man,  a  family,  a  body  cor- 
porate, or  a  class  of  society,  which  could  represent  or  act  upon  that  opinion  — 
when  each  citizen  is  equally  poor,  equally  impotent,  equally  isolated,  and  can 
only  oppose  his  individual  weakness  to  the  organised  strength  of  the  central, 
r/overnmcnt  ?  To  figure  anything  analogous  to  the  despotism  which  would 
then  be  established  amongst  us,  we  would  require  to  recur  not  to  our  own 
annals—  we  would  be  forced  to  recur  to  the  frightful  periods  of  Roman  tyranny, 
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CHAP,  of  the  influence  of  the  press.1  No  maxims  more  likely  to 
'  govern  an  active,  energetic,  and  corrupted  people,  could 
.807.  possibly  have  been  devised ;  but  still  they  would  have 
Frand  ii.  failed  in  producing  the  desired  effect,  and  the  attempt  to 
enslave  France  would  have  proved  abortive,  even  in  his 
able  hands,  if  success  had  not  been  rendered  certain  by 
the  madness  and  guilt  which  preceded  him.  And  in  exe- 
cuting the  mission  on  which  he  firmly  believed  he  was 
sent — the  closing  the  wounds  and  putting  a  stop  to  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution — we  are  not  to  imagine  that  he 
was  to  blame,  so  far  at  least  as  his  domestic  government 
was  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  the  only  measures 
which  remained  practicable  to  restrain  its  excesses,  or  put 
a  period  to  its  suffering ;  and  subsequent  experience  has 
abundantly  proved  that  every  government  which  was 
founded  on  any  other  principles,  or  practically  gave  the 
people  any  share  of  that  power  for  which  they  had  so 
passionately  contended,  involved  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its 
speedy  destruction. 

And  although  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 

96  ... 

But  thi«,  centralisation  is  the  ultimate  extinguisher  of  freedom,  and 
KK&twi  the  insidious  foe  which,  elevated  on  its  triumphs,  is  finally 
uMvoidabie  destructive  of  its  principles,  yet  it  is  not,  in  such  a  state 
in  the  state  Of  society  as  that  of  France  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  to 

in  winch  ^ 

France  was  \)G  regarded  as  an  evil  which  it  was  the  duty  of  a  real 

«i  tlietenin-  °  AT  • 

nation  of  the  patriot  to  resist.  As  long,  indeed,  as  the  elements  of  free- 
dom exist  in  a  state — that  is,  as  long  as  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  retain  their  public  spirit  and  their  posses- 

when,  manners  being  corrupted,  old  recollections  effaced,  habits  destroyed, 
opinions  wavering,  liberty  deprived  of  its  asylum  under  the  laws,  could  no 
longer  find  a  place  of  refuge ;  where,  no  guarantee  existing  for  the  citizens, 
and  they  having  none  for  themselves,  men  in  power  made  a  sport  of  the  people, 
and  princes  wore  out  the  clemency  of  the  heavens  rather  than  the  patience  of 
their  subjects.  They  are  blind  indeed  who  look  after  democratic  equality  for 
the  monarchy  of  Henry  IV.  or  Louis  XIV.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect 
on  the  state  to  which  many  European  nations  have  already  arrived,  and  that 
to  which  others  are  fast  tending,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  soon  there  will  be  no 
place  among  them  but  for  democratic  equality  or  the  tyranny  of  the  Cassarx." — 
TOCQUEVILLE,  ii.  258,  259.  What  a  picture  of  the  effects  of  democratic 
triumph  from  a  liberal  writer,  himself  an  eye-witneaa  of  its  effects ! 
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sions — it  is  impossible  that  public  jealousy  can  be  too    CHAP. 
strongly  aroused  on  this  subject,  or  that  it  can  be  too 


often  impressed  upon  the  people,  that  if  all  the  interests      807' 
of  the  state  are  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
be  it  monarchical  or  democratic,  the  extinction  not  only 
of  the  rights  but  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  at  hand,  and 
nothing  remains  to  the  state  but  an  old  age  of  decrepitude 
and  decline.     But  if  the  people  would  shun  these  evils, 
they  must  pause  on  the  threshold  of  their  career,  and  avoid 
the  destruction  of  the  property  or  influence  of  those  classes 
inferior  to  the  throne,  though   superior  to  themselves, 
whose  influence  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  public  freedom.     The  English  did  so.     The 
rights  of  the  middle  ranks,  the  church,  and  the  aristocracy, 
survived  the  triumphs  of  Cromwell,  and  in  consequence 
two  hundred  years  of  liberty  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
British  nation.     The  French  did  not  do  so  :  the  church, 
the   middle   ranks,    and   the    aristocracy,    were   utterly 
destroyed  during  the  fervour  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  subsequent 
sufferings,  they  have  not  enjoyed  one  hour  of  real  freedom. 
Many  struggles  have  ensued,  and  may  ensue,  for  the 
possession  of  supreme  power ;   many  revolutions  of  the  Despotic 
palace  have  shaken,  and  may  hereafter  shake  the  fabric  of  e've^sinM 
their  society  ;  but  no  attempt  has  been  made,  or  will  be  i-shcdl^' 
made,  to  limit  the  power  of  their  executive,  or  extend  the  France- 
liberty  of  their  people.     The  centralised  despotic  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  still  remains  untouched — the  question 
with  all  parties  is,  not  whether  its  powers  shall  be  re- 
strained, but  who  shall  direct  them.     Universal  suffrage 
itself  affords  no  sort  of  security  against  such  a  result :  the 
quasi  monarchy  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  established  in 
France  in  1849  by  a  majority  of  four  'millions  of  electors, 
within  a  year  of  the  communist  and  socialist  fervour  of 
1848.     The  more  popular  and  democratic  the  faction  is 
which  gains  the  ascendancy,  the  more  formidable  does  the 
action  of  the  state  machine  become,  because  the  weaker 
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CHAP,    is  the  counteracting  force  which  is  to  restrain  its  motions. 

T 

If  the  extreme  democratic  party  were  to  succeed  to  power, 


8U7'  the  force  of  the  centralised  government,  based  on  the 
support  of  the  people,  would,  in  a  short  time,  become 
well-nigh  insupportable.  Tn  the  triumphs  which  they 
achieved,  and  the  crimes  which  they  committed,  the  early 
Revolutionists  poured  the  poison  which  ever  proves  fatal 
to  freedom  through  the  veins  of  their  country ;  with  their 
own  hands  they  dug  the  grave  of  its  liberties.  Nothing 
remained  to  their  descendants  but  to  lie  down  and  receive 
their  doom.  When  this  last  deplorable  effect  has  taken 
place,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  patriot  no  longer  to 
resist  the  centralising  system  ;  but  to  support  it  as  the 
only  species  of  administration  under  which,  since  freedom 
is  unattainable,  the  minor  advantage  of  a  tranquil  despot- 
ism can  be  attained. 

It  was  a  rule  in  one  of  the  republics  of  antiquity,  that 
ultimate  no  public  monument  should  be  voted  to  any  person  who 
generaTfree- had  been  engaged  in  the  administration  of  affairs  till  ten 
ilunl-To  years  after  his  death,  in  order  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
democracy  ^  measures,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  should  be 

in  England,  ,~  ... 

andithtri-  first  fully  developed.  Judging  by  this  principle,  to  how 
France.  few  characters  in  the  French  Revolution  will  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  future  times  rear  a  mausoleum  ;  to  how 
many  will  the  abettors  of  arbitrary  power,  if  their  real 
opinions  could  be  divulged,  be  inclined  to  erect  statues ! 
Looking  forward  for  the  short  period  of  only  eighteen 
years,  not  a  month  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation,  and  seeing 
in  the  servility  and  sycophancy  of  the  empire  the  neces- 
sary effects  of  the  vehemence  and  injustice  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  what  opinion  arc  we  to  form  of  the 
self-styled  patriots  and  philosophers  of  the  day,  who  thus, 
in  so  short  a  time,  blasted  the  prospects  and  "withered  the 
destiny  of  their  country  ?  AVho  were  the  real  friends  of 
freedom  ?  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Burke,  who,  by  combating 
the  ambition  of  democracy  and  coercing  its  extravagance 
in  this  country,  have  bequeathed  to  their  descendants  the 
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glorious  and  enduring  fabric  of  British  liberty  ;  or  Mira-    CHAP, 

beau  and  Danton,  who,  by  achieving  for  its  votaries  a  

bloody  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  plunged  their  807' 
children  and  all  succeeding  ages  into  the  inextricable 
fetters  of  a  centralised  despotism  ?  It  is  fitting,  doubt- 
less, that  youth  should  rejoice  ;  but  it  is  fitting,  also,  that 
manhood  should  be  prosperous  and  old  age  contented  ; 
and  the  seducers,  whether  of  individuals  or  nations,  are 
little  to  be  commended,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
passions  of  early  years  or  the  simplicity  of  inexperience, 
precipitate  their  victims  into  a  course  of  iniquity,  and  lead 
them,  through  a  few  months  of  vicious  indulgence  or  de- 
lirious excitement,  to  a  life  of  suffering  and  an  old  age  of 
contempt ! 
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CHAPTER  LI. 


SETTLEMENT   OF   EUROPE   AFTER  THE   TREATY   OF   TILSIT. 
JULY    1807 — JANUARY   1808. 


CHAP.        IF  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  productive  of  glory  to  the 

_! Emperor  Napoleon,  and  transport  and  opulence  to  the 

18°7-  citizens  of  his  victorious  capital,  it  was  the  commencc- 
Gener'ai  »uf- ment  of  a  period  of  suffering,  ignominy,  and  bondage  to 
(iismayapro-  the  other  capitals  and  countries  of  continental  Europe. 
Rui'by  Russia,  it  was  true,  had  extricated  herself  unscathed  from 
of  Tiwlty  ^ie  strife  J  hcr  military  renown  had  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion on  the  field  of  Eylau,  or  in  the  struggle  of  Fried- 
land  ;  it  was  apparent  to  all  the  world  that  she  had 
been  overpowered  by  banded  Europe,  not  conquered  by 
France  in  the  strife.  But  still  she  had  failed  in  the 
object  of  the  war.  Her  arms,  instead  of  being  advanced 
to  the  Rhine,  were  thrown  back  to  the  Niemen  ;  in 
indignant  silence  her  warriors  had  re-entered  their  coun- 
try, and  surrendered  to  their  irresistible  rivals  the 
mastery  of  Western  Europe.  If  the  Czar  had  been 
seduced  by  the  artifices  of  Napoleon,  or  dazzled  by  the 
halo  of  glory  which  encircled  his  brows  ;  if  the  army 
was  proud  of  having  so  long  arrested,  with  inferior  forces, 
the  conqueror  before  whom  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies  had  sunk  to  the  dust,  the  nobles  were  not 
carried  away  by  the  general  illusion.  They  saw  clearly, 
amidst  the  flattery  which  was  lavished  on  their  rulers, 
the  gilded  chains  which  were  imposed  on  their  country. 
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They  could  not  disguise  from  themselves  that  France    CHAP. 
had  not  only  acquired  by  this  treaty  an  irresistible  pre- 


ponderance in  western  and  central  Europe,  but  subjected  1807> 
Russia  herself  to  her  command  ;  that  the  price  to  the 
empire  of  the  Czar,  at  which  all  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  had  been  purchased,  was  its  accession  to  the  Con- 
tinental System,  and  the  closing  of  its  ports  to  the  ships 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  thus  not  only  were  they 
likely  to  be  deprived  of  half  their  wonted  revenue  from 
their  estates,  by  losing  the  principal  market  for  their 
produce,  but  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  a  rival  empire,  already  too  powerful  for  their 
independence,  and  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  ere  long 
aim  a  mortal  stroke  at  their  national  existence.  So 
strong  and  universal  were  these  feelings  among  the  whole 
aristocratic  and  commercial  circles,  that  when  General 
Savary,  whom  Napoleon  had  chosen  as  his  ambassador  at 
the  Russian  capital,  on  account  of  the  address  he  had 
exhibited,  and  the  favour  with  which  he  had  been  received 
by  Alexander  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,1  xi.  §  139°. ' 
arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  he  experienced,  by  his  own 
avowal,  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  any  furnished 
hotel  where  he  could  obtain  admission  ;  and  during  the 
first  six  weeks  of  his  stay  there,  though  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  attentions  from  the  Emperor,  he  did  not 
receive  one  invitation  from  any  of  the  nobility.  While 
he  saw  the  guests  whom  he  met  at  the  palace  depart  in 

°  p  p       •    •  Savary,  in, 

crowds  to  the  balls  and  concerts  of  that  scene  of  festivity,  98, 100. 
he  himself  returned,  mortified  and  disconsolate,  from  the  28, 29. ' 
imperial  table  to  his  own  apartments.2* 

*  In  Savary's  case  the  general  aversion  to  the  cause  of  France  was  increased 
by  the  part  which  he  was  known  to  have  taken  in  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Eughien,  which  had  been  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  irritation  that  led 
to  the  war.  Napoleon,  charmed  at  having  extricated  himself  with  credit  from 
so  perilous  and  unprofitable  a  contest,  gave  the  most  positive  injunctions  to  his 
envoy  at  the  Russian  court  at  all  hazards  to  avoid  its  renewal.  "  I  have  just 
concluded  peace,"  said  he  to  Savary  :  "  they  tell  me  I  have  done  wrong,  and 
that  I  shall  repent  it ;  but,  by  my  faith,  we  have  had  enough  of  war — we  must 
give  repose  to  the  world.  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  St  Petersburg  as  cbarge- 
d'affaires  till  an  ambassador  is  appointed.  Yuu  will  have  the  direction  of  my 
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CHAP.        In  the  British  dominions   the  disastrous  intelligence 

LI 

- — .  produced  a  different,   but  perhaps  still  more  mournful 


1^07'     impression.     England  was,  by  her  maritime  superiority, 
General      relieved  from  the  apprehensions  of  immediate  danger, 

feeling  of  .  . 

despondence  and  the  general  resolution  to  maintain  the  contest  con- 
vaiied  i'nC  tinned  unabated  ;  but  a  feeling  of  despondence  pervaded 
BrUain.  the  public  mind,  and  the  strife  was  persevered  in  rather 
with  the  sternness  of  dogged  resistance,  or  from  a  sense 
of  the  impossibility  of  making  a  secure  accommodation, 
than  from  any  hope  that  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.  This  general  impression  cannot  be  better 
portrayed  than  in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
the  able  champion,  in  its  earlier  days,  of  the  French 
Revolution  : — "  I  do  not  indeed  despair  of  the  human 
race  ;  but  the  days  and  nights  of  mighty  revolutions  have 
not  yet  been  measured  by  human  intellect.  Though  the 
whole  course  of  human  affairs  may  be  towards  a  better 
state,  experience  does  not  justify  us  in  supposing  that 
many  steps  of  the  progress  may  not  be  immediately  for 
the  worse.  The  race  of  man  may  at  last  reach  the  pro- 
mised land  ;  but  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  present 
generation  will  not  perish  in  the  wilderness.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  nearest  part  of  futurity,  of  all  that  we  can 
discover,  is  very  dismal.  The  mere  establishment  of 
absolute  power  in  France  is  the  least  part  of  the  evil :  it 
might  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  moderate  the  vibrations 
of  the  pendulum  in  that  agitated  state ;  but  what  are  the 
external  effects  of  these  convulsions  ?  Europe  is  now 

affairs  there  :  lay  it  down  as  the  ruling  principle  of  your  conduct  that  any 
further  contest  is  to  be  avoided  ;  nothing  would  displease  me  so  much  ns  to  be 
involved  in  that  quarter  in  fresh  embarrassments.  Talleyrand  will  tell  you 
what  to  do,  and  what  has  been  arranged  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
me.  I  am  about  t<>  give  repose  to  the  army  in  the  country  we  have  conquered, 
and  to  enforce  payment  of  the  contributions;  that  is  the  only  difficulty 
which  I  anticipate ;  but  regulate  yourself  by  this  principle,  that  7  will  on  no 
account  be  aijuin  druirn  into  a  contest.  Never  speak  of  war;  in  conversation 
studiously  avoid  everything  which  may  give  offence ;  contravene  no  usage ; 
ridicule  no  custom.  Neglect  nothing  which  may  draw  closer  and  perpetuate 
the  bonds  of  alliance  now  contracted  with  that  country." — SAVAHY,  iii.  96,  97 
and  HAUDK.NBKHCJ,  x.  29. 
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covered  with  a  multitude  of  dependent  despots,  whose    CHAP. 
existence  depends  on  their  maintaining  the  paramount 


tyranny  in  France.  The  mischief  has  become  too  intri-  L8°7* 
cate  to  be  unravelled  in  our  day ;  an  evil  greater  than 
despotism,  or  rather  the  worst  and  most  hideous  form 
of  despotism,  approaches  ;  a  monarchy  literally  universal 
seems  about  to  be  established ;  then  all  the  spirit,  variety, 
and  emulation  of  separate  nations,  which  the  worst  forms 
of  internal  government  have  not  utterly  extinguished,  will 
vanish.  And  in  that  state  of  things,  if  we  may  judge  *Sir,?ames 

'  J    J       o     Mackintosh 

from  past  examples,  the  whole  energy  of  human  intellect to  w-  ogii- 

-,    .  ,         -ii  i         •  i         -i  i          •     i    ^i       vie» Feb- 

and  virtue  will  languish,  and  can  scarce  be  revived  other-  24,  isos. 

wise  than  by  an  infusion  of  barbarism."  1  Such  were  the  383?384. 
anticipations  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  age,  even 
among  those  who  had  originally  been  most  favourable  to 
the  democratic  principle,  and  that,  too,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Peninsular  campaigns,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
general  resurrection  of  Europe  after  the  Moscow  retreat — 
a  memorable  example  of  the  fallacy  of  any  political  con- 
clusions founded  upon  the  supposed  durability  of  the 
causes  at  any  one  time  in  operation;  and  of  the  oblivion 
of  that  provision  for  the  remedy  of  intolerable  evils,  by 
the  reaction  of  mankind  against  the  suffering  of  these, 
and  of  the  general  intermixture  of  the  principles  of  good 
and  evil  in  human  affairs,  which,  as  it  is  the  most  general 
lesson  to  be  deduced  from  history,  so  is  it  fitted  above  all 
others  to  inspire  moderation  in  prosperous  and  constancy 
in  adverse  affairs. 

The  political  changes  consequent  in  central  Europe  on 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  speedily  developed.  On  his 
route  to  Paris,  Napoleon  met  a  deputation  of  eight  of 
the  principal  nobles,  in  the  French  interest,  of  Prussian 
Poland  at  Dresden  ;  and  Talleyrand,  in  a  few  days, 
produced  a  constitution  for  the  grand-duchy,  calculated, 
as  he  thought,  at  once  to  satisfy  the  general  wish  for 
a  restoration  of  their  nationality,  and  to  accord  with  the 
despotic  views  of  the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

VOL.    VIII.  P 
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CHAP.    By  this  deed,  which  was  produced  with  more  than  usual 
rapidity  even  in  those  days  of  constitution-manufacture, 


18°7'  the  ducal  crown  was  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  the 
Saxon  family  :  the  grand-duke  was  invested  with  the 
whole  executive  power,  and  he  alone  had  the  privilege 
of  proposing  laws  to  the  diet,  with  whom  the  prerogative 
remained  of  passing  or  rejecting  them.  This  diet  was 
composed  of  a  senate  of  eighteen,  named  by  the  grand- 
duke,  embracing  six  bishops  and  twelve  lay  nobles,  and 
a  chamber  of  deputies  of  a  hundred  members  ;  sixty 
being  appointed  by  the  nobility,  and  forty  by  the  burghs. 
The  chambers,  like  those  at  Paris,  were  doomed  to 
silence ;  they  could  only  decide  on  the  arguments  laid 
before  them,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  by  the 
orators  of  the  council  of  state,  and  of  the  chambers  by 
commissions  appointed  by  them.  This  mockery  of  a 
parliament  was  to  assemble  only  once  in  two  years, 
and  then  to  sit  but  fifteen  days.  The  ardent  plebeian 
noblesse  of  Poland,  whose  democratic  passions  had  so 
long  brought  desolation  on  their  country,  found  little  in 
these  enactments  to  gratify  their  wishes  ;  but  a  sub- 
stantial, though  perhaps  precipitate  improvement  was 
made  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  by  a  clause 
declaring  that  the  whole  serfs  were  free.  No  time, 
Hanf'ix  however,  was  left  for  reflection  ;  the  deputies  were  con- 
strained to  accept  it ;  and  the  new  constitution  of  Poland 
was  not  only  framed,  but  sworn  to  at  Dresden  during  the 
brief  period  of  Napoleon's  sojourn  there  on  his  route  to 
Paris.1 

The  constitution  given  to  the  infant  kingdom  of  West- 
Constitution  phalia  was,  in  like  manner,   framed  entirely  upon  the 
domof    ;   model  of  that  of  France.     It  contained  a  king,  council 
westphaha.  Qf  statC)  senate>  sjjcnt  aristocratic  legislature,  and  public 
orators,  cast  like  all  those  at  this  period  from  the  Parisian 
mould.    The  throne  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Jerome  Buonaparte,  the  Emperor's  brother,  and  the 
first  sovereign  ;  one  half  of  the  allodial  territories  of  the 
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former  sovereigns,  of  which  the  new  kingdom  was  com-    CHAP. 
posed,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  as  a  fund 


from  which  to  form  estates  for  his  military  followers  ;  1807- 
provision  was  made  for  payment  of  the  contributions 
levied  by  France,  before  any  part  of  the  revenue  was 
obtained  by  the  new  sovereign  ;  the  kingdom  was  directed 
to  form  part  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  its 
military  contingent,  drawn  from  a  population  of  about 
two  millions  of  souls,  fixed  at  twenty-five  thousand  men : 
in  default  of  heirs-male  of  his  body,  the  succession  to  the 
throne  was  to  devolve  on  Napoleon  and  his  heirs  by  birth 
or  adoption.  Every  corporate  right  and  privilege  was 
abolished  ;  trial  by  jury  and  in  open  court  introduced  in 
criminal  cases  ;  all  exclusive  privileges  and  exemptions 
from  taxation  annulled  ;  the  nobility  preserved,  but  de- 
prived of  their  former  invidious  rights.  The  chamber  of 
deputies,  consisted  of  a  hundred  members,  of  whom  seventy 
were  chosen  from  the  landed  aristocracy,  fifteen  from  the 
commercial,  and  fifteen  from  the  literary  classes.  Salutary 
changes !  if  the  equality  which  they  were  calculated  to 
induce  was  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  and  general  i  Ann>  Reg- 
security  ;  but  utterly  fatal  to  freedom,  if  they  were  only  l£^  £®f- 
fitted  to  introduce  an  equality  of  servitude,  and  disable  Pers-  B'gn- 

.  .  vi.  389, 390. 

any  individuals  or  associated  bodies  from  taking  the  lead  Mart.  viii. 
in  the  contest  for  the  public  liberties  with  the  executive  iv.  49s.up 
power.1 

The  states  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  had  flattered 
themselves  that  the  general  peace  concluded  on  the  shores  Oppressive 
of  the  Niemen  would  finally  deliver  them  from  the  scourge  ™0Vernment 
of  warlike  armaments  and  military  contributions.     But  f^ratkT 
they  were  soon  cruelly  undeceived.     Shortly  after  the ^dHansT ° 
general  pacification,  and  before  they  had  recovered  from  Towns- 
the  burden   of  maintaining,  clothing,   and  lodging   the 
numerous  corps  of  the  Grand  Army  which  traversed  their 
territories  on  the  road  to  the  Rhine,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  entry  of  a  fresh  body  of  forty  thousand  September. 
men,  who  issued  from  France,  and  took  the  route  to  the 
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CHAP.    Vistula,  still  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  allied  states. 
LL      They  were  speedily  followed  by  a  large  body  of  Spaniards 
October      drawn  from  Italy,  and  which  went  to  augment  the  corps 
of  Romana,  under  %the  orders  of  Bernadotte,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic ;  a  sad  omen  for  succeeding  times,  when  the 
conclusion  of  peace  was  immediately  succeeded  by  fresh 
irruptions  of  armed  men,  and  burdensome  preparations, 
at  the  cost  of  the  allied  states,  for  future  hostilities.     It 
soon  appeared  that  the  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  con- 
quered territories  in  the  formal  treaties  were  to  be  a  mere 
empty  name.    It  had  been  provided  at  Tilsit  that  Dantzic 
was  to  be  a  free  city,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates ; 
but  Rapp,  the  new  governor,  was  speedily  introduced  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  French  garrison,  who  summarily 
expelled  the  Prussian  authorities  and  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  began  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
French  military  contributions  and  the  Continental  System. 
The  same  system  of  government  was  sternly  acted  upon 
in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Liibeck,  and  all  the  Hanse  Towns  ; 
..  Bourrienne  continued  to  enforce  it  with  such  severity  at 
231,  240.     Hamburg,  that  the  trade  of  the  place  was  entirely  ruined, 
442, 443!    and  large  sums  were  remitted  by  him  quarterly  to  the 
^cc  HJS.  i .  rpuileries  out  of  the  last  fruits  of  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  Hanse  Towns.1 

But  most  of  all  did  the  ruthless  hand  of  conquest  fall 
Excessive    with  unmitigated  rigour  on  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia. 
[rfa"mentthc  Hai'd  as  their  lot  appeared  to  be,  as  it  was  chalked  out  in 
sla'exwT  ^1C  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  yet  enviable  compared  to  that 
juicdi"      which,  in  the  course  of  the  pacification  which  followed, 
actually  ensued  from   the   oppressive   exactions  of  the 
French  government  and  the  unbounded  insolence  of  its 
soldiery.     Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
which  reft  them  of  half  their  dominions,  the  King  and 
Queen  repaired  to  Mcmel,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
sign  a  fresh  convention,  which,  under  pretext  of  providing 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  contributions  and  speedy  evacu- 
ation of  their  territories,  in  effect  subjected  them,  without 
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any  prospect  of  relief,  to  those  intolerable  burdens.     By    CHAP. 
this  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  evacuation  of  the         ' 
fortresses,  with  the  exception  of  Stettin,   Ciistrin,  and     1807> 
Glogau,  should  take  place  before  the  1st  November;  but 
this  only  on  the  condition  that  the  whole  contributions 
were  previously  paid  up — a  condition  which  it  was  well 
known  could  not  be  complied  with,  as  they  amounted  to 
above  four  times  the  revenue  of  the  whole  kingdom  before 
its  dismemberment,*  in  addition  to  the  burden  of  feeding, 
clothing,  paying,  and  lodging  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  for  which  no  credit  was  given  in  estimating 
their  amount  by  the  French  commissaries.     By  a  second 
convention,  concluded  at  Elbing  three  months  afterwards,  Oct.  13. 
the  unhappy  monarch,  instead  of  the  single  military  road 
through  his  territories  from  Dresden  to  Warsaw,  stipu- 
lated by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  was  compelled  to  allow  five 
passages,  two  for  troops,  and  three  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, to  Saxony,  Poland,  and  their  respective  allies — a 
stipulation  which  in  effect  cut  his  dominions  through  the 
middle,  and  subjected  the  inhabitants  on  these  roads  to 
unnumbered  exactions  and  demands  both  from  the  French 
and  allied  troops.     Rapp,  soon  after,  instead  of  a  terri-  NOV.  5. 
tory  of  two  leagues  in  breadth  around  the  walls  of  Dantzic, 
as  provided  in  the  treaty,  seized  upon  one,  two  German 
miles  or  eight  English  miles  broad,  counting  from  the 
extreme  point  of  its  outworks  ;  while  by  a  third  conven- 
tion, in  the  beginning  of  November,  Prussia  was  not  only 
forced  to  cede  to  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  New  Silesia 
and  the  circle  of  Michelau, — no  inconsiderable  addition 
to  the  losses,  already  enormous,  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  z  Hard  ix 
Tilsit, — but  to  ratify  the  ample  grants  out  of  the  heredi- ^t4^.-. 
tary  revenues  of  the  Prussian  crown,  made  by  the  Emperor  646, 668, 

J  .  and  Sup.  iv. 

Napoleon  in  favour  of  Berthier,  Mortier,  and  others  of  452, 474. 
his  military  chiefs.1 

*  They  amounted  to  600,000,000  francs,  or  £24,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
of  Prussia,  before  the  war,  was  about  £6,000,000. — See  ante,  Cbap.  XLVI.,  §  77, 
note. 
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CHAP.        Vexatious  as  these  fresh  demands  were,  and  cruelly  as 

LI  . 

their  bitterness  was  aggravated  by  the  arrogant  manner 


1807.  jn  ^r^h  compliance  was  demanded  by  the  French  autho- 
Freshrcqui-  rities,  they  were  inconsiderable  compared  to  the  enormous 
posedV™"  burden  of  the  military  requisitions  which,  from  this  time 

y>         •  j  J  1 

limiution'of  till  the  opening  of  the  Russian  campaign,  perpetually 
force?"1"1  Drained  away  all  the  resources  of  Prussia.  Not  content 
with  the  crushing  exactions,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred 
millions  of  francs  (£24,000,000,)  already  imposed  during 
the  war,  Daru,  the  French  receiver-general  for  the  north 
of  Germany,  brought  forward  after  the  peace  fresh  claims 
to  the  amount  of  154,000,000  (£6,160,000);  and  although 
that  able  functionary,  on  the  earnest  representations  of 
the  King,  consented  to  take  35,000,000  francs  off  this 
requisition,  the  French  minister  Champagny,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Napoleon,  raised  it  again  to  the  original  sum.  It 
was  at  length,  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
(£5,600,000,)  and  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Ciistrin  were 
pledged  for  its  final  liquidation,  on  condition  that,  till  that 
took  place,  a  French  corps  of  ten  thousand  men  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  these  fortresses,  and  maintained  there 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Prussia.  All  this  was  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  feeding,  paying,  and  clothing  the  whole 
French  troops  still  on  or  passing  through  the  Prussian 
territory,  who  were  not  under  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  King  was  obliged  to  bind  him- 
self not  to  keep  on  foot,  for  the  next  ten  years,  more 
than  forty-two  thousand  men.  Thus,  while  his  ter- 
ritory was  intersected  in  every  direction  by  military 
chausse'es  for  the  benefit  of  his  enemies,  his  chief  fortresses 
still  in  their  hands,  and  his  subjects  oppressed  by  the 
merciless  exactions  of  a  prodigious  army,  quartered  appa- 
rently permanently  upon  their  industry,  his  own  troops 
were  reduced  to  so  low  an  amount  as  to  be  barely  equal 
to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  required  by  so  vast  a  host 
of  depredators.  To  complete  the  picture  of  his  misfor- 
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tunes,  the  King  was  immediately  compelled  to  adopt  the    CHAP. 

Continental  System,  and  declare  war  against  Great  Bri-  LL 

tain — a  measure  which,   by   exposing   his  harbours  to     1807> 
blockade,  and  totally  destroying  his  foreign  commerce,  ^I"'1.-.^- 
seemed  to  render  utterly  hopeless  the  discharge  of  the  M**-  SU'P. 

11-  •  U      J  •*!        T   l,    i.-      i  •       j          iv.  452,474, 

overwhelming  pecuniary  burdens  with  which  his  kingdom  483. 
was  loaded.1 

To  all  human  appearance,  the  power  of  Prussia  was 
now  completely  destroyed,  and  the  monarchy  of  the  Great  wise  inter- 
Frederick  seemed  to  be  bound  in  fetters  more  strict  and  Lio^tcofbyCS 
galling  than  had  ever,  in  modern  times,  been  imposed  on  gove^ment! 
an  independent  state.  And  doubtless,  if  these  misfortunes 
had  fallen  on  a  people  and  a  government  not  endowed  in 
the  highest  degree  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  con- 
stancy in  misfortune,  this  effect  would  have  taken  place. 
But  adversity  is  the  true  test  of  political  as  well  as  private 
virtue,  and  those  external  calamities  which  utterly  crush 
the  feeble  or  degenerate,  serve  only  to  animate  the  exer- 
tions, and  draw  forth  the  energy  of  the  uncorrupted  por- 
tion of  mankind.  While  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  were 
speculating  on  the  entire  extinction  of  Prussia  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  and  the  only  question  appeared  to  be,  to 
what  fortunate  neighbour  the  remnant  of  her  territories 
would  be  allotted,  a  new  and  improved  system  of  admin- 
istration was  adopted  in  all  the  branches  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  foundation  was  laid  in  present  suffering 
and  humiliation  of  future  elevation  and  glory.  Instead 
of  sinking  in  despair  under  the  misfortunes  by  which  they 
were  oppressed,  the  King  and  his  ministers  were  only 
roused  by  them  to  additional  exertions  to  sustain  the 
public  fortunes.  While  doing  so,  however,  he  had  fresh 
mortifications  to  endure.  During  the  long  period  of  peace 
which  Prussia  had  experienced  since  the  treaty  of  Bale, 
in  the  midst  of  wars  and  disasters  all  around  her,  Frederick- 
William  had  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  for  cultivating 
his  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts  ;  and  already  a  gallery 
of  paintings  was,  when  the  campaign  opened,  far  advanced 
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CHAP,    at  Berlin,  which  promised  ere  long  to  rival  the  far-famed 
museums  of  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Paris.     But  all  these 


18j7'     gems  in  his  crown  were  torn  away  by  the  ruthless  hand 


Hard.  ix. 


456, 458.     of  conquest ;  and  his  much-loved  monuments  of  genius 


' 


12.     now  adorned  the  halls  of  the  Louvre,  or  graced  the  palace 
of  the  French  Emperor.1 

Driven  by  necessity  to  more  important  pursuits,  the 
First  mea-   first  care  of  the  King,  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
Ktajofthc  was  to  free  the  public  service  from  those  whose  tempo- 
re™oreat?o   rising  and  unworthy  policy,   or  treacherous  and  pusil- 
fune8Cfor    lanimous  conduct,  had  induced  the  general  calamities. 
Haugwitz  remained  forgotten  and  neglected  at  his  country 
residence  ;  Hardenberg,  whose  great  abilities  were  loudly 
called  for  in  the  present  crisis,  and  who  had  been  the 
leading  minister  since  hostilities  had  been  resolved  on, 
was  compelled,  by  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  not  only  to 
leave  the  government,  but  to  retire  from  the  country  ; 
and  it  was  only  after  the  withdrawal   of  the  French 
armies  that  he  obtained  leave  to  re-enter  Prussia,  and 
return  to  his  rural  seat  of  Tempelbcrg.     The  Chancellor 
Goldbeck,  and  all  the  inferior  ministers,  Massow,  Reck, 
d'  Auger,    Thulmeyer,    and    their   coadjutors,   were   dis- 
missed, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  public  ;   and  the 
generals  and  inferior  officers,  who  had  so  disgracefully 
yielded  up  the  bulwarks  of  the  monarchy  after  the  cata- 
strophe of  Jena,  were  in  a  body  removed  from  the  army. 
Yet  even  here  the  humane  and  perhaps  prudent  dispo- 
sition of  the  King  prevailed  over  the  justly  roused  feeling 
of  general  indignation  against  such  unworthy  betrayers 
of  national  trusts  ;  and  instead  of  grounding  their  dis- 
missal on  their  notorious  dereliction  of  duty,  it  \vas  in 
general  rested  on  the  destitute  state  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  the  necessity  of  rigorous  economy  in  every 
«Hwd  ix   branch  of  administration.     The  inquiry,  however,  under 
456,  459.  '  the  direction  of  the  princes  -royal,  was  carried  through 
8,ui7.e8'  ''  every  department  and  grade  of  the  army  ;  2  and,  to  demon- 
strate its  entire  impartiality,  the  heroic  Blucher  himself 
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was  subjected  to  the  same  test  with  his  less  intrepid    CHAP. 
brethren  in  arms.  ' 


Deprived,  by  the  unworthy  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  of     1807- 
the   assistance  of   Hardenberg's    counsels,  the   King  of  Accession  of 
Prussia  had   still  the  courage,  in  the  almost  desperate  toihem\nh- 
state  of  his  fortunes,  to  have  recourse  to  a  statesman  who,  ££,  cl^'_s 
like  him,  had  been  distinguished  in  an  especial  manner  admirable*1 
by  the  hatred  of  the  Emperor.     It  is  to  the  great  abilities,  measures. 
enlightened  patriotism,  and  enduring  constancy  of  the 
BARON  STEIN,*  that  Prussia  is  indebted  for  the  measures 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  resurrection  of  the  mon- 
archy.    This  eminent  man,  born  in  1757,  had  entered 
the  public  service  in  the  administration  of  the  state  mines, 
under  the  Great  Frederick,  in  1780  ;  but  his  admirable 
talents  for  business  soon  raised  him  to  the  ministry  of 
trade  and  finance  in  1804,  which  he  held  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Polish  war  in  1806,  when  he  withdrew 
to  his   estates,  and  remained  in   retirement   till    again 
called  to  the  public  service  in  the  beginning  of  October  Oct.  5. 
1807.     During  his  active  employment,  he  acquired,  by 
the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his  administration,  the  esteem 
both  of  his  sovereign  and  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and,  during 
his  subsequent  retirement,  lie  had  ample  opportunities  for 
meditating  on  the  causes  which  had  brought  such  calami- 
ties on  his  country.     So  clearly  were  his  ideas  formed, 
and  so  decided  his  conviction  as  to  the  only  means  which  46o,a46i.x" 
remained  of  reinstating  the  public  affairs,1  that  he  com- 

*  Baron  Stein  was  born  at  Nassau,  in  October  1757,  of  an  old  noble  family  which 
held  immediately  of  the  Germanic  empire.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Gb'ttingen,  and  afterwards  studied  public  law  at  Wehtzlar,  the 
seat  of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  In  1780,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  first 
entered  the  civil  service  of  Prussia,  to  which  he  had  been  early  destined  by  his 
father,  as  director  of  the  mines  at  Wettin  in  Westphalia ;  and  in  1784  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Aschaffenburg.  His  great  abilities  having  become 
known  in  these  situations,  he  was,  in  1 786,  appointed  to  the  important  situation 
of  president  of  all  the  Westphalian  chambers,  in  which  office  he  laboured 
assiduously  and  successfully  till  1804.  In  that  year  he  was,  on  the  death  of 
Struensee,  minister  of  finance  and  trade,  promoted  to  that  elevated  situation, 
in  which  capacity  he  remained  till  1806,  when,  on  account  of  some  differences 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  the  monarchy,  he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  his  estates  at 
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CHAP,    menced  at  once  a  vigorous  but  jet  cautious  system  of 
'      amelioration  ;  and,  only  four  days  after  his  appointment 


18°7-     as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  royal  decree  appeared,  which 
introduced  a  salutary  reform  into  the  constitution. 

By  this  ordinance  the  peasants  and  burghers  obtained 

Admirable  the  right,  hitherto  confined  to  the  nobles,  of  acquiring 

whtcThe     and  holding  landed  property  ;  while  they  in  their  turn 

in'pniMU    were  permitted,  without  losing  caste,  to  engage  in  the 

pursuits  of  commerce  and  industry.     Landholders  were 

allowed,  under  reservation  of  the  rights  of  their  creditors, 

to  separate  their  estates  into  distinct  parcels,  and  alienate 

them  to    different  persons.      Every  species  of  slavery, 

Oct.  9.       whether  contracted  by  birth,  marriage,  or  agreement,  was 

prohibited  subsequent  to  the  llth  November  1810  ;  and 

every  servitude,  corvee,  or  obligation  of  service  or  rent, 

other  than  those  founded  on  the  rights  of  property  or 

express  agreement,  was  for  ever  abolished.     By  a  second 

NOV.  19.     ordinance,  published  six  weeks  aftenvards,  certain  import- 

ant franchises  were  conferred  on  municipalities.     By  this 

wise  decree,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  Magna  Charta 

of  the  Prussian  burghs,  it  was  provided  that  the  burghers 

should  enjoy  councillors  of  their  own  election,  for  regu- 

lating all  local  and  municipal  concerns  :  that  a  third  of 

the  number  should  go  out  by  rotation,  and  be  renewed  by 

an  election  every  year  ;    that  the  council  thus  chosen 

should  assemble  twice  a-year  to  deliberate  on  the  public 

affairs;  that  two  burgomasters  should  be  at  the  head  of 


Nassau.  The  King,  however,  was  so  well  aware  of  his  abilities,  that  he  recalled 
him  soon  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  planned  and 
executed  those  great  yet  cautious  social  reforms  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  monarchy.  Ere  long,  however,  his  patriotic  spirit  and 
great  abilities  excited  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  who  made  the  King  of  Prussia 
send  him  into  exile.  He  retired  to  Prague,  where  he  remained,  associating  much 
with  Arndt,  the  banished  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  other  vehement  enemies 
of  Napoleon,  till  May  1812,  when,  on  the  approach  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
Dresden  on  the  eve  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  he  went  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
his  firmness  and  energy  were  of  great  service  in  supporting  the  Emperor 
Alexander  through  that  dreadful  crisis.— See  liiog.  cleg  llommes  Vivants,  v.  415 ; 
Jjfbensbilder  avt  dem  Befreiungs  Kriege,  ii.  487  ;  VON  GAGERN'S  Antheilan  der 
Politik,  iv.  387,  396;  and  STEIN'S  Lthent  Geschichte,  i.  1,  274. 
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the  magistracy,  one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by  the    CHAP. 
King  from  a  list  of  three  presented,  and  the  other  by  the 


councillors  :  and  that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should  be  1807- 
administered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for  twelve  years,  and 
who  should  also  have  a  seat  in  the  municipal  council. 
The  administration  of  the  Haute  Police,  or  that  con- 
nected with  the  state,  was  reserved  to  government.  By 
a  third  ordinance,  an  equally  important  alteration  was  NOV.  24. 
made  in  favour  of  the  numerous  class  of  debtors,  whom 
the  public  calamities  had  disabled  from  performing  their 
engagements,  by  prohibiting  all  demand  for  the  capital 
sums  till  the  24th  June  1810;  providing  at  the  same 
time  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  under  pain 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance.  Thus  at  the  very 
moment  that  France,  during  the  excitement  consequent 
on  the  triumphs  of  Jena  and  Friedland,  was  losing  the 
last  remnant  of  the  free  institutions  which  had  been  called 
into  existence  during  the  fervour  and  crimes  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  Prussia,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  unprecedented 
disasters,  and  when  groaning  under  the  weight  of  foreign 
chains,  was  silently  relaxing  the  fetters  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  laying  the  foundation,  in  a  cautious  and 
guiltless  reformation  of  experienced  grievances,  for  the 
future  erection  of  those  really  free  institutions  which  can  4t>o, 4(>3. ' 
never  be  established  on  any  other  bases  than  those  of  i/Tis!5' 
justice,  order,  and  religion.1 

In  the  prosecution,  however,  of  these  glorious,  because 
wise  and  judicious,  plans  of  public  improvement,  Stein  Various 
had  great  difficulties  to   encounter.      Government  was  diirtressfn 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  civil  servants,   to   the  g^'is' 
number  of  seven  thousand,  who  had  been  deprived  ofexiled- 
their  situations  in  the  ceded  provinces,  and  whose  just 
prayers  for  relief  could  not  be  attended  to  by  a  treasur}r 
drained  of  the  last  farthing  by  the  charges  of  the  war, 
and   the  inordinate  requisitions  of  the  French    armies. 
The  rapid  absorption  of  the  precious  metals  by  these 
rigorous  taskmasters,  the  general  practice    of  hoarding 
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CHAP,   which  their  depredations  occasioned,  and  the  necessity  in 
! consequence  of  having  recourse  to  a  currency  of  a  baser 


Mi'  alloy,  or  paper  money,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  had  totally 
deranged  the  monetary  system,  and  occasioned  a  rapid 
enhancement  of  prices,  under  which  the  labouring  classes 
suffered  severely.  The  closing  of  the  harbours  against 
foreign  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  public  distress,  and 
raised  such  a  ferment,  that  the  King  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  general  clamour  and  the  representations  of  the 
French  authorities,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  such  an 
intrepid  system  of  government,  and  sent  Stein  into  hon- 
ourable exile  in  Bohemia.  So  rapidly  was  this  insisted 
on  by  the  ministers  of  Napoleon,  that  the  last  of  these 
regenerating  measures,  dated  24th  November  1807,  was 
signed  by  his  successors,  M.  Dohna  and  Altenstein.  But 
by  this  ebullition  of  jealousy  the  French  Emperor  gained 
nothing.  The  merit  of  Stein  was  too  generally  known 
by  the  intelligent  classes  to  be  forgotten ;  from  his  retreat 
he  really  directed  the  Prussian  councils  ;  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  SCHARNHORST  to  the  elevated  office  of  mini- 
ster of  war,  the  door  was  opened  to  a  variety  of  important 
changes  in  that  department,  which  proved  of  the  highest 

1  Hard.  ix.  . 

4G4, 4(jc.     consequence  six  years  afterwards  in  the  mortal  struggle 
for  European  freedom.1 

Gerard  David  cle  Scharnhorst,  who  was  now  intrusted 
with  the  military  direction  of  Prussia,  and  whose  great 
scientific  abilities  subsequently  rendered  him  so  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  European  glory,  had  quitted  the 
Hanoverian  service  for  that  of  Prussia  in  1801.  Taken 
prisoner  at  Llibcck,  but  subsequently  exchanged,  he  had 
powerfully  contributed,  by  his  decisive  conduct  at  the 
critical  moment  with  Lestocq's  corps,  to  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Eylau.  In  him  a  blameless  life  and  amiable 
manners  were  combined  with  the  purest  patriotism  and 
the  soundest  judgment  :  exalted  attainments  were  undis- 
figured  by  pride ;  vigour  of  thought  was  adorned  by  sim- 
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plicity  of  character.    The  perfection  of  the  French  military   CHAP. 
organisation,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  their  army,  appeared 


to  him  in  painful  contrast  beside  the  numerous  defects 
and  dejected  spirit  of  that  over  which  he  now  presided. 
But  instead  of  sinking  in  despair  under  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  he  was  only  inspired,  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  with  additional  ardour  in  the  work  of  amelio- 
ration, and  induced,  like  Stein,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
general  consternation  to  effect  several  salutary  reforms, 
which,  in  more  tranquil  times,  might  have  been  seriously 
obstructed  by  the  prejudices  of  aristocratic  birth  or  the 
suggestions  of  interested  ambition.  Boldly  applying  to 
the  military  department  the  admirable  principles  by  which 
Stein  had  secured  the  affections  of  the  burgher  classes, 
he  threw  open  to  the  whole  citizens  the  higher  grades  of 
the  army,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  excluded, 
abolished  the  degrading  corporal  punishments  by  which 
the  spirit  of  the  soldier  had  been  withered,  and  removed  P0e£, 15- . 

.  .      .  ,  .  1807,  and 

those  invidious  distinctions  which,  by  exempting  some  Jan.7,iso8. 
classes  from  the  burden  of  personal  service,  made  its  407.  stein's 
weight  fall  with  additional  severity  on  those  who  were  iui8,i2Y.' 
not  relieved.1 

Every  department  of  the  service  underwent  his  search- 
ing scrutiny.  In  all  he  introduced  salutary  reforms,  recti-  H;S  great 
fied  experienced  abuses,  and  electrified  the  general  spirit,  3^^,™d 
by  opening  to  merit  the  career  of  promotion  ;  while  the 
general  strength  of  the  army  was  silently  augmented  to 
an  extent  which  afterwards  became  in  the  highest  degree 
important,  by  the  introduction  of  an  equally  simple  and 
efficacious  regulation.  By  the  subsisting  engagements 
with  Napoleon,  it  had  been  provided  that  Prussia  should 
not  keep  on  foot  more  than  forty-two  thousand  men — a 
stipulation  which  at  once  cast  her  down  to  the  rank  of  a 
fourth-rate  power,  and  totally  disabled  her  from  assuming 
the  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  numerous  and  hourly 
increasing  demands  of  the  French  armies.  To  elude  its 
operation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  direct  or  obvi- 
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CHAP,    ous  infringement  of  the  treaty,  he  took  care  never  to  have 

J more  than  the  stipulated  number  of  men  at  once  in  arms, 

807>  but  no  sooner  were  the  young  soldiers  sufficiently  drilled 
than  they  were  sent  home  to  their  hearths,  and  other 
recruits  called  to  the  national  standards,  who,  in  like 
manner,  after  a  brief  period  of  service,  made  way  for 
others  in  succession.  By  this  simple  but  admirable  sys- 
tem, which  is  the  true  secret  of  the  political  strength  and 
military  renown  of  Prussia,  so  much  beyond  the  physical 
resources  of  the  monarchy,  a  military  spirit  was  diffused 
through  the  whole  population  ;  service  in  the  army  came 
to  be  considered,  instead  of  a  degradation,  as  an  agreeable 
recreation  after  the  severe  labours  of  pacific  life  ;  the 
manner,  carriage,  and  intelligence  of  those  who  returned 
from  their  standards  were  so  superior  to  those  of  the 
rustics  who  had  remained  at  home,  that  no  Prussian 
damsel  would  look  at  a  youth  who  had  not  served  in  the 
ranks ;  the  passion  for  arms  became  universal ;  and  while 
1  Hard.  ix.  forty  thousand  only  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  army, 
stein's  Leb.  two  hundred  thousand  brave  men  were  ere  long  trained 

(leach,  ii.  -  .  .  .    .          , 

140,447.     to  arms,  and  ready  at  a  moments  warning  to  join  the 
standards  of  their  country.1* 

From  these  salutary  changes,  joined  to  the  oppressive 

Rise  and  exactions  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  enormous  con- 
nd-  tributions  levied  by  the  government  through  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Germany,  arose  another  effect,  not  less 
important  in  its  ultimate  consequences  upon  the  future 
fate  of  Europe,  Grievously  oppressed  by  foreign  depre- 
dation ;  deprived  by  national  disaster  of  domestic  pro- 
tection ;  surrounded  within  and  without  by  insatiable 
enemies  or  impotent  friends;  cut  off  from  their  commerce, 

*  It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance  that  this  admirable  military  system, 
which  beyond  all  question  proved  the  salvation  of  Prussia  botli  in  the  Seven 
Year.-T  War  and  that  of  Independence  in  the  year  1813,  was  derived  by  them 
from  their  German  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cicsar.  "  Suevorum  gens  est  longe 
maxima  et  bellicosissima  Germanorum  omnium.  Hi  centum  pagos  habere 
dicuntur,  ex  quibus  quotannis  fingula  millia  armatorum,  bellandi  causa,  ex 
finibus  educunt;  reliqui,  qui  domi  manserint,  se  atque  alios  alunt.  Hi  rursus 
invicem  anno  post  iu  annis  sunt,  illi  domi  remauent.  Sic  neque  agricultura, 


bund  and 
secret  socie- 
ties. 
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their  manufactures,  the  vent  for  their  industry, — with    CHAP. 
their  farm  produce  liable  to  perpetual  seizure  by  bands 


of  rapacious  men  armed  with  imperial  authority, — the 
inhabitants  both  of  the  towns  and  the  country  had  no 
resource  but  in  mutual  and  voluntary  associations.  The 
universality  of  the  suffering  produced  a  corresponding 
unanimity  of  opinion  ;  the  divisions  which  existed  before 
the  war  disappeared  under  the  calamities  to  which  it  had 
given  birth ;  the  jealousies  of  rank  or  class  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  common  distress.  Genius  and  learning,  amidst 
the  general  despondency,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders, 
privately  and  cautiously  indeed,  but  still  the  leaders,  of 
public  thought.  Societies  were  everywhere  formed,  in 
profound  secrecy,  for  the  future  deliverance  of  Germany ; 
the  professors  at  the  universities  were  at  their  head ;  the 
ardent  youth  who  attended  these  seminaries  joyfully  en- 
rolled themselves  in  their  ranks ;  the  nobles  and  statesmen 
at  the  helm  of  affairs  lent  them  what,  with  such  materials, 
was  much  required,  —  the  aid  of  their  wisdom  and  the 
benefits  of  their  experience.  Stein  was  their  leader  : 
from  his  retreat  in  Bohemia,  and  subsequently  in  Russia, 
he  exercised  a  secret  but  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds 
of  all  the  energetic  and  generous  portion  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  Arndt,  who  was  soon  after  compelled  to  seek 
an  asylum  from  French  persecution  in  the  latter  empire, 
lent  the  cause  all  the  aid  of  his  nervous  eloquence  ;  Pro- 
fessor Jahn  supported  it  with  powerful  zeal ;  Hardenberg 
was  active  in  its  behalf ;  Scharnhorst,  and  almost  all  the 
councillors  of  the  King,  though  compelled  publicly  to  dis-  l  Hard  ix 
countenance  its  proceedings,  were,  in  reality,  either  secret  £67.'  f 6?- 

1  '  i  •  Stem  s  Leb. 

members  of  the  TUGENDBUND,     or  warmly  disposed  to  H.  iso,  IBS. 
second  its  efforts.1 

nee  ratio  atque  usus  belli  intermittitur :  neque  multum  frumento,  sed  maxi- 
mum partem  lacte  atque  pecore  vivunt." — CESAR,  de  Hello  Galileo. 

It  would  seem  that  nations  never  change  either  as  regards  the  spirit  of  their 
institutions  or  their  national  character  :  if  we  would  discover  the  remote  causes 
of  either,  we  must  seek  for  them  in  their  cradle,  as  we  must  for  the  germ  of 
the  full-grown  oak  in  the  acorn. 

*  Society  or  League  of  Virtue. 
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CHAP.        There,  too,  were  to  be  seen  those  exalted  spirits  who 
subsequently,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,   in 


1807.     prosperity  and  adversity,  stood  foremost  in  support  of 
Generals     European  freedom  :   Schill,  whose  ardent  patriotism,  in 
who  secretly  advance  of  his  countrymen,  precipitated  in  1809,  to  his 
Tugend-°    own  ruin,  that  premature  resistance  which  four  years 
longer  of  ignominy  and  bondage  were  required  to  render 
universal ;  Wittgenstein,  the  future  antagonist  of  Napo- 
leon, whose  clear  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  prudent 
reserve  of  his  character,  saw  in  these  associations  the  only 
means  of  future  salvation  ;  Blucher,  whose  generous  and 
inconsiderate  ardour  threw  him  early  into  their  arms,  as 
it  afterwards  warmed  him  in  the  headlong  charge  against 
the  enemy ;  Gneisenau,  whose  scientific  abilities,  supply- 
ing what  was  wanting  in  his  gallant  associate,  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  arms  of  France.      The  nobles,  straitened 
in  their  fortunes  by  the  French  requisitions,  and  insulted 
in  their  persons  by  the  French  officers  ;    the  peasants, 
ground  to  the  dust  by  merciless  exactions,  supported  by 
military  force  ;  the  merchants,  ruined  by  the  Continental 
System,  and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  entire  stoppage 
of  foreign  commerce  ;  the  burghers,  become  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Napoleon,  from  his  entire  overthrow  of  those 
liberal  principles  on  which  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  founded — all  combined  to  join  the  secret 
societies,  from  which  alone  they  could  one  day  hope  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  country.     The  machinery  put  in 
motion  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  was  indeed 
highly  dangerous,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
worst  purposes  ;  but  the  necessities  of  their  situation  gave 
the  lovers  of  the  Fatherland  no  alternative.     Alike  in 
town  and  country,  equally  among  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  Tugendbund  spread  its  ramifications.    A  central  body 
of  Directors  at  Berlin  guided  its  movements  ;  provincial 
committees  carried  its  orders  into  effect ;  and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  a  dark,  unseen  authority  was  obeyed  with 
an  implicit  alacrity  unknown  to  the  commands  even  of 
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the  successor  of  Charlemagne.    Thus,  while  France,  rioting    CHAP. 
in  the  triumph  of  Tilsit,  and  deeming  her  power  estab-      LL 
lished  on  an  immovable  basis,  was  fawning  on  her  rulers     1S07> 
with  Eastern  adulation,  and  bartering  her  freedom  for 
the  enjoyment  of  gold ;  Prussia,  taking  counsel  from  ad- 
versity, was  preparing  in  silence,  in  the  amelioration  of 
her  institutions  and  the  energy  of  her  inhabitants,  that 
real  regeneration  which,  independent  of  individuals,  un- '  Hard.- ix- 
stained  by  crime,  was  destined  hereafter  to  raise  her  from  *.  74,  is. 
the  lowest  state  of  depression  to  a  height  of  glory  sur-  u.  196, 200. 
passing  all  she  had  lost.1 

Bent  to  the  earth  by  the  disasters  of  Austerlitz,  but 

.  17. 

still  possessing  the  physical  and  material  resources  of  Situation, 
power,  Austria,   during   the    desperate   strife   from  the  LTd'power 
Saale  to  the  Niemen,  was   silently  but  uninterruptedly of  Austna> 
repairing  her  losses,  and  preparing  to  resume  her  place 
in  the  rank  of  independent  nations.     If  she  had  lost  the 
opportunity,  during  the  preceding  winter,  of  interposing 
with  decisive  effect  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  she  had 
the  magnitude  of  previous  disasters,  the  mortal  hazard  of 
an   unsuccessful  demonstration,   to   offer  in  her  excuse. 
Sufficient    reliance,   it  was   thought,    could    not   yet    be 
placed   on  the  constancy  of  Russia ;   suffering  had  not 
adequately  tamed  the  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  Prussian 
government.     But  the  observers  of  the  Imperial  cabinet 
augured,  not  less  from  the  measures  which  they  were  in 
the  course  of  adopting,  than  the  known  perseverance  and 
constancy  of  their  policy,  that  they  had  by  no  means 
relinquished  the  contest,  and  that,  if  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  they  would  yet  appear  foremost  in 
the  struggle  for  European  freedom.     During  the  interval 
of  hostilities,  the  Aulic  Council  had  been  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  to  restore  the  equipment  and  revive  the  2  Hani.  ;*. 
spirit  of  the  army.     The  artillery,  abstracted  by  Napo-  ^f;0^f 
Icon  from  the  arsenal  of  Vienna,  had  been  regained,  in  Archduke 

9  Charles, 

great  part,  by  purchase  from  the  French  government ;  ~  Aug.  10. 
vast  exertions   had   been   made    to    supply  the   horses 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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CHAP,    wanting  in  the  cavalry  regiments  ;  the  infantry  had  been, 
-  to  a  considerable  extent,  recruited  by  the  prisoners  who 
807<     returned  from  France,  or  new  soldiers  who  had  been  un- 
ostentatiously invited  to  the  Imperial  standards. 

In  open  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  however, 

she  joins  the  France  had  hitherto  retained  the  fortress  of  Braunau,  on 

SystemTand  their  western  frontier,  on  the  absurd  pretext  that  Russia, 

eSwSJn   an  independent  power,  over  whom  the  Imperial  cabinet 

Augr24nau'  na(l    no-   control,    had    not,    agreeably   to    that   treaty, 

evacuated  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro.     Other  measures, 

equally  significant,  told  them  they  were  regarded  by  the 

great  Conqueror  only  in   the   highest   rank  of  vassals. 

Andreossi,   the  French   ambassador   at  Vienna,   openly 

used  the  most  menacing  language,  both  before  and  after 

the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ;    new  states  were,  without  cither 

notice  or  negotiation,  added  by  a  simple  decree  of  the 

French  Emperor  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ;  "* 

and  by  a  summary  decree  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was 

ordered  forthwith  to  adhere  to  the  Continental  System,  t 

By  yielding  on  this  vital  point,  however,  and  at  the  same 

*  The  principalities  of  Anhalt,  Reuss,  Ladepe"  Schwartzburg,  and  Waldeck. 
t  The  resources  of  Austria  in  1807,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Tyrol 
and  other  provinces  by  the  peace  of  Pressburg,  were  still  very  great ;  and 
*^e^  are  an  °^)Jec*i  °^   interest,  considering  the  prominent  share  which  that 
power  soon  after  took  in  the  war.     They  are  thus  stated  by  Baron  Lichten- 
n  : — 
Population,         ......         24,900,000 

Inhabited  towns,  .....  796 

Burghs,  .......  2,012 

Villages,  ......  65,572 

Populatiwi  composed  of 
Germans,  ....  6,400,000 

Sclavonians,       ....  13,000,000 

Hungarians,       ....  3,400,000 

Poles,  Jews,  Bohemians,  .  .  2,100,000 

-  24,900,000 

Divided  by  rcliyion  a»  follou-x : — 
Catholics,  ......         19,292,000 

Greek  Church,  ......  2,100,000 

Zuinglians,          ......  2,000,000 

Protestants,       ......  1,000,000 

Jews,      .  .....  508,000 

24,900,000 
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time  making  a  skilful  use  of  the  termination  of  the  dis-    CHAP. 
pute  with  Russia  about  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  in 


virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  as  well  as  the  growing 
anxiety  of  the  French  Emperor  to  increase  his  forces  on 
the  Pyrenean  frontier,  with  a  view  to  his  ambitious 
projects  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Metternich,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  who  regarded  its 
prolonged  occupation  as  a  continued  badge  of  subjection, 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  removal  of  the  Oct.  10. 
French  troops  from  Braunau  :  and  the  Imperial  dorni- , . 

r  l  Hara.  ix. 

nions,  still  flourishing  and  powerful,  notwithstanding  all  ^45,  447. 
their  losses,  ceased  to  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  230, 231. 
stranger.1 

In  the  general  wreck  of  the  hopes  of  Europe  on  the 
shores  of  the  Niemen,  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  possessed  Affairs  of 
a  spirit  worthy  of  a  more  powerful  monarchy  and   a  The  swedes 
greater  part  on  the  political  stage,  was  not  discouraged.  toVtrai-up 
His  semi-insular  situation  enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to sund< 
the  threats  of  the  French  Emperor ;  the  passage  round 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  was  scarcely  practicable ;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  England,  he  did  not  despair  of  being 
able  to  make  head  against  his  enemies,  even  if  Russia 
should  be  added  to  their  already  formidable  league.     No 

FLORINS. 

Revenue,             ......  110,000,000 

Public  Debt,       ......  900,000,000 

Civil  List  and  Court  annual  charges,     .             .             .  11,000,000 

Army,     .......  40,000,000 

Interest  and  charges  of  debt,    ....  47,000,000 

Army.  NUMBER. 

Infantry,             ......  271,800 

Cavalry,               ......  50,000 

Artillery,             ......  14,300 

Guards,                ......  3,000 

339,100 
Besides  the  Hungarian  Insurrection,  or  levy  en  masse. 

FLORINS. 

Annual  produce  of  agriculture,  .  .  .       760,000,000 

—  minerals,    ....         47,000,000 
Number  of  oxen,  .....  3,000,000 

—  horses,         .....  1,500,000 

— LICHTENSTEIN'S  Statist,  de  la  Monarchic  Autrichienne ;  and  HARD.  ix.  Pieces 
Just.  K. 
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CHAP,    sooner,  therefore,  did  the  English  squadron,   with  the 
LL       advanced  guard   of  the   land   forces,  which   had   been 
1807.     destined  for  the  support  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  appear 
in  the  Baltic,  than  he  denounced  the  armistice,  just  nine- 
teen days  after  the  battle  of  Friedland.   Napoleon,  noways 
July3-       displeased  at  this  unexpected  resumption  of  hostilities, 
immediately  made  preparations  for  bringing  them  to  a 
rapid  conclusion.     Thirty  thousand  men  were  speedily 
assembled  under  Marshal  Brune,  who,  as  soon  as  hostili- 
Juiy  is.      ties  recommenced  on  the  13th  July,  began  to  press  on  all 
sides  the  fifteen  thousand  Swedes  who  occupied  Pomerania. 
Unable  to  bear  up  against  so  great  a  preponderance  of 
July  is.      force,  the   Swedish  generals,   after  some  inconsiderable 

1  Dum.  xix. 

ISM,  145.     combats,   took   shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Stralsund ; 

Jom.  ii.  ill-  cii'i 

456,  457.  and  Brune  completed  the  investment  or  that  place  in  the 
middle  of  July.1 

The  King  of  Sweden  was  soon  made  to  perceive,  from 

siege  of  bitter  experience,  that  after  the  pacification  of  Tilsit,  his 
transmarine  dominions  were  held  by  the  most  precarious 
tenure.  At  first  the  English  troops,  under  Lord  Cathcart, 
above  ten  thousand  strong,  and  in  the  finest  condition, 
formed  part  of  the  garrison  ;  and  the  presence  of  this 
imposing  force  appeared  to  promise  to  Gustavus,  who 
commanded  in  person,  the  means  of  making  a  defence 
which  might  rival  that  by  which  Charles  XII.  had  im- 
mortalised its  walls.  At  this  period  the  Swedish  monarch 
appeared  to  be  passionately  desirous  of  military  renown  ; 
and  so  ambitious  was  lie  of  the  perils  and  glories  of  actual 
warfare,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  French  marshal,  offering  a  purse  of  gold  to  the 
gunner  in  the  French  lines  who  had  levelled  the  piece  of 
ordnance,  the  shot  of  which  had  struck  the  wall  a  few  feet 
from  the  place  where  he  was  standing  * — a  proceeding 
which  the  English  general  justly  considered  as  savouring 

*  I  received  this  anecdote  from  my  venerable  and  much  esteemed  friend  the 
Earl  of  Cathcart,  now  no  more ;  whose  recollection  of  all  the  events  of  that 
memorable  period,  in  which  ho  bore  so  prominent  a  part,  was  as  vivid  and 
correct,  to  a  very  advanced  age,  as  when  they  occurred  thirty  years  before. 
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rather  of  a  romantic  or  highly  excited  temperament,  than    CHAP. 

the  sober  judgment  befitting  the  ruler  of  a  nation.     But  ! 

stern  necessity  soon  put  a  period  to  these  chivalrous  illu- 
sions. The  English  troops  were  withdrawn  in  the  end  of 
July,  to  co-operate  in  the  great  armament  intended  for  July  30. 
the  reduction  of  Copenhagen  and  seizure  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  of  which  mention  will  immediately  be  made;  and 
the  Swedish  garrison,  without  any  external  aid,  was  left . . 

J  >  l  Dum.  xix. 

to  make  head  alone  against  the  hourly  increasing  forces  of  1 33, 155. 
the  French  marshal,  which  already  were  more  than  double  45t>.' 
their  own.1 

The  evident  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  preserve       91 
the  place  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  known,  and  it  had  its  fail- 
become  apparent  that  the  French  Emperor  could  increase 
the  besieging  force  at  pleasure  to  quadruple  its  present 
amount,  damped  the  military  ardour  of  the  Swedes,  and 
induced  them  to  prolong  the  defence  rather  from  a  sense 
of  duty  than  from  any  hope  that  it  could  ultimately  prove 
successful.    Trenches  were  begun  on  the  night  of  the  fete  Aug.  is. 
of  the  Emperor,  by  seven  thousand  workmen,  and  advanced, 
under  the  scientific  direction  of  General  Chasseloup,  with 
extraordinary  vigour.     Contrary  to  all  previous  example, 
the  approaches  were  made  on  three  fronts  at  the  same 
time,  and  pushed  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  four  days 
they  were  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  external 
pallisades,  the  batteries  already  armed,  and  everything 
prepared  for  a  bombardment.     Seeing  their  city  about 
to  be  ruined  for  no  political  or  national  purpose,  but  a 
mere  point  of  military  honour,   the  magistrates  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  and  besought  him  to  Aug.  20. 
spare  the  inhabitants  the  horrors  of  an  unavailing  defence. 
He  could  not  resist  the  appeal,  and  withdrew  with  almost  2  Dum  xix> 
the  whole  garrison  into  the  adjacent  island  of  Rugen  ;  ^ 1^1- 
while  Stralsund  itself,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  4-56>  457-... 

liners,  via. 

and  immense  military  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  195, 196. 
enemy.2 

The  Swedes,  however,  still  kept  their  ground  in  the 
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CHAP,    isles  of  Rugen  and  Danholm,  which  not  only  completely 
.  blockaded  the  harbour,  but  neutralised  all  the  advantages 

8°7>     otherwise  consequent  on  the  possession  of  this  extensive 
Capture  of  fortress.      Marshal  Brune  showed  great  activity  in  the 
of  Danholm  measures  adopted  to  root  them  out  of  this  their  last 
!°n'  stronghold  on  the  German  shore.     Three  days  after  the 
capitulation,  two  hundred  boats  and  small  craft  were 
assembled,  chiefly  by  means  of  land  carriage,  in  the  har- 
Aug.  25.     bour  of  Stralsund,  with  which,  on  the  night  of  the  25th, 
a  descent  was  effected  on  the  isle  of  Danholm,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,   with    twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  its  little  garrison  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
men.      Still  the  isle  of  Rugen,   with  the  bulk  of  the 
Swedish  forces,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  King; 
but  the  troops,  wearied  of  a  fruitless  contest  \vhich  they 
deemed  foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  the  monarchy,  and 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  military  excite- 
ment of  their  sovereign  bordered  on  insanity,  murmured 
so  loudly  against  the  further  continuance  of  the  contest 
that  he  was  obliged  to  yield.     A  convention  was  con- 
Scpt-  7.      eluded  on  the  7th  September,  by  which  the  island  was  to 
be  given  up  to  the  French  troops,  and  the  King,  with  the 
whole  garrison  and  fleet,  was  to  withdraw  to  the  Swedish 
shore.      This   capitulation   relieved   Napoleon    from   all 
anxiety  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  Continental  war  in  that  part  of  the  world; 
but  it  was  far  from  answering  the  expectations  of  the 
i  Jom  jj     French  Emperor,  who  had  calculated  on  the  capture  of 
4.™,  4.57.     the  Swedish  king,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  his  garrison ; 

Dum.  xix. 

if;],  105.     and  it  was  the  occasion  of  Marshal  Brune  falling  into  a 
10, 14.'     '  disgrace  from  which  he   never  afterwards  was   able  to 
recover.1 

While  the  last  flames  of  the  Continental  war  were  thus 

23 

Reasons      expiring  around  the  walls  of  Stralsund,  a  blow  of  the 

the  Cope'u-0  highest  importance  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  mari- 

aftioii. cxpe "time  contest  was  struck  by  the  vigour  and  decision  of 

the  British  cabinet.     Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
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taken  by  the  two  Emperors,  in  their  negotiations  at  Tilsit,    CHAP. 
to  bury  their  designs  in  profound  secresy,  the  English 


government  were  possessed  of  a  golden  key  which  laid 
open  their  most  confidential  communications.  They  were 
made  aware  of  the  determination  of  the  imperial  despots 
to  seize  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal,  not  only 
before  the  design  was  reduced  to  a  regular  treaty,  but 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed ;  and  the  vast  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  Emperor  left  no  room  for  doubt 
that  he  possessed  ample  means  to  carry  his  intentions  into 
effect.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  for  in  the  final 
treaty,  as  already  noticed,1  the  1st  November  was  fixed  xivL  §79." 
as  the  period  when  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon 
were  to  be  summoned  to  place  their  fleets  at  the  disposal 
of  the  combined  powers,  and  enter  into  the  general  con- 
federacy against  Great  Britain.  Hardly  was  the  ink  of 
the  treaty  dry,  when  Napoleon  directed  Talleyrand  to 
write  to  the  Danish  government  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  they  must  take  a  decided  part;  that  the 
cause  of  France  was  their  own,  and  that  of  all  neutral 
powers — especially  the  least  powerful,  hitherto  so  cruelly 
tyrannised  over  by  the  British  power  :  and  he  made 
offer  of  a  powerful  French  force,  and  a  numerous  train 
of  artillery,  to  enable  them  to  make  head  against  the 
English  fleet.  At  the  same  time  the  French  forces, 
under  Bernadotte  and  Davoust,  began  to  defile  in  such 
numbers  towards  Holstein,  and  assumed  so  menacing  a 
position,  that  it  was  evident  that  Denmark  would  speedily 
lose  her  whole  continental  possessions,  if  she  resisted  the 
demands  of  the  combined  Emperors.  Nor  did  there 
appear  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  cabinet  of  Copen- 
hagen would  incur  any  such  hazard  to  maintain  their 
neutrality.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  the  strongest  2  Ann  Rcg> 
grounds  for  concluding  that  they  would  readily  embrace  psa<^'  j^- 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  contending,  with  the  aid x- 402-  . 

.  "  Thiers,  vm. 

of  such  powerful  allies,  for  those  maritime  changes  which  ie. 
had  long  constituted  the  ruling  objects  of  their  ambition.'2 
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CHAP.         In  1780,  they  had  been  the  first  to  join  the  Northern 
J Confederacy  against  England  and  proclaim  the  principles 


of  the  armed  neutrality;  in  1801,  they  had  exposed 
Uniform  themselves  for  the  same  object,  in  the  front  rank,  to  the 
Denmark  cannon  of  Nelson  and  all  the  terrors  of  the  English  navy. 

More  lately,  their  conduct  had  savoured  still  more  strongly 


of  aversion  to  the  English  and  partiality  for  the  French 
alliance.  The  Berlin  decree  of  21st  November,  which 
inflicted  so  unexampled  and  fatal  a  wound  on  neutral 
commerce,  had  drawn  forth  no  complaints  from  the 
Danish  government  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  British 
Order  in  Council  of  7th  January  issued,  which  provided 
only  a  mild,  and,  as  it  proved,  ineffectual  measure  of 
retaliation,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
neutrals  from  one  French  harbour  to  another,  than  the 
i807rCAnt7J  Danish  minister  made  loud  complaints,  which  drew  forth 
c.  50,  ,  §  i!),  the  able  and  unanswerable  reply  from  Lord  ITowick, 

and  Pan.  .  r  •> 

Deb.  x.  402.  which  has  already  been  quoted.1  No  remonstrances  had 
been  made  by  the  Danish  government  against  the  threat- 
ening accumulation  of  forces  on  the  frontier  of  Ilolstein  ; 
no  advances  to  secure  aid,  in  the  peril  which  was  evidently 
approaching,  from  the  British  or  Swedish  cabinets.  On 
the  contrary,  although  Napoleon  had,  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Friedland,  made  proposals  to  Gustavus,  with  a  view  to  • 
detach  him  from  the  Russian  alliance,  and  actually  offered, 
as  an  inducement,  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Norway  from 
the  Danish  crown,  and  annex  it  to  that  of  Sweden,  yet 
even  the  generous  refusal  of  this  offer  by  that  upright 
a  Ann  ^  monarch,  accompanied  by  its  instant  communication  to  the 
ir-7'r>49;  cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  had  made  no  alteration  in  their 

255.    Parl.      .  .  . 

Deb.x.  40-2,  line  of  policy,  and  they  declined  all  offers  of  assistance 

407.   Jom.  .  •"          ,  .    ,     i  .r  , 

ii.  450,451.  against  a  power  which  had  manifested  so  little  scruple  at 
entertaining  the  project  of  partitioning  their  dominions.2 
In  these  circumstances  the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain 

25 

Resolution   had  a  most  serious  duty  to  perform.     They  were  menaced 

Lh  'cabinet.  with   an   attack  from  the  combined  navies  of  Europe, 

amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  the  line; 
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and  of  that  immense  force  they  were  well  aware  that  the  CHAP. 
Baltic  fleet  would  form  the  right  wing.*  No  time  was  L1' 
to  be  lost ;  every  hour  was  precious :  in  a  few  days  an 
overwhelming  French  force  would,  to  all  appearance,  be 
assembled  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Belt ;  and,  if  ferried 
over  to  Zealand,  might  enable  the  Danish  government 
securely  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  combined 
Emperors,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  efforts  of  Great 
Britain.  In  these  circumstances  they  took  a  resolution 
similar  to  that  adopted  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  regard 
to  Saxony,  when  he  received  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
accession  or  probable  accession  of  Saxony  to  the  league 
of  Russia  and  Austria  against  his  existence  :  and  resolved, . 

'  '  l  Ann.  Reg. 

by  a  vigorous  stroke,  not  only  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  18°7, 255, 

1*1  •  i  •        *25/.     Jom. 

the  prize   he  was  so   soon  to  seize,  but  to  convert  its  H.  4.50, 451. 
resources  to  their  own  defence.1 

Accidental  circumstances  gave  the  British  government, 
contrary  to  the  usual  case  with  an  insular  power,  the  Equipment 
means  both  with  respect  to  land  and  sea  forces  of  instantly  ture  cZhe 
acting  on  this  vigorous  resolution.     The  first  division  of exped 
the  expedition  which  had  been  so  long  in  preparation  to 
aid  the  Allies  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  was  already  in 
the  isle  of  Rugen,  and  the  remainder  was  in  such  a  state 
of  forwardness  as  to  be  ready  to  embark  at  a  few  days' 
notice.     A  large  naval  force  was  also  assembled,  to  act 
as  occasion  might  require,  and  this  was  speedily  added 
to  with  extraordinary  expedition.     Such  was  the  activity 

*  General  Jomini  has  given  the  following  summary  of  the  design  of  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  to  unite  all  the  navies  of  Europe  against 
England,  and  of  the  probable  forces  at  their  disposal.  Speaking  in  the  person  of 
the  French  Emperor,  he  says,  "  After  Russia  had  joined  my  alliance,  Prussia, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  her  example ;  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Pope 
alone  required  to  be  gained  over,  for  we  were  icell  aware  that  Denmark  would 
hasten  to  throw  herself  into  our  arms.  If  England  refused  the  proffered  media- 
tion of  Russia,  the  whole  maritime  forces  of  the  Continent  were  to  be  employed 
against  her,  and  they  could  muster  one  hundred  and  eight}7  sail  of  the  line.  In 
a  few  years  this  force  could  be  raised  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  With  the  aid 
of  such  a  fleet,  and  my  immense  flotilla,  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  to  lead 
a  European  army  to  London.  One  hundred  ships  of  the  Hue  employed  against 
her  colonies  in  the  two  hemispheres,  would  have  sufficed  to  draw  off  a  large. 
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displayed  by  the  new  ministers,  that  in  the  end  of  July 
twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  having  on  board  twenty 
thousand  land  troops,  set  sail  from  the  British  harbours, 
besides  other  smaller  vessels,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety 
pendants,  and  stretched  across  the  German  Ocean  for  the 
shores  of  Denmark.  Had  this  great  expedition  been  pre- 
pared, as  it  might  have  been,  two  months  earlier,  by  the 
preceding  administration,  it  would,  to  all  appearance, 
have  averted  the  disaster  of  Friedland,  determined  the 
hesitation  of  Austria,  and  driven  Napoleon  to  a  disas- 
trous retreat,  for  which  he  was  already  making  prepara- 
tions, to  the  Rhine.  As  matters  now  stood,  it  had  a 
subordinate  but  still  a  very  important  duty  to  perform. 
They  arrived  off  the  Danish  coast  on  the  3d  August,  and 
immediately  stationed  such  a  force  under  Commodore 
Keats,  in  the  Great  Belt,  as  effectually  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  island  of  Zealand  and  the  adja- 
cent isles,  or  shores  of  Jutland.  At  the  same  time  the 
troops  from  Stralsund,  ten  thousand  strong,  arrived,  under 
Cathcart,  who  immediately  took  the  command  of 
whole  expedition  ;  and  the  formidable  armament, 
spreading  their  sails  before  a  favourable  wind,  passed  the 
Sound,  and  cast  anchor  in  appalling  strength  before  the 
harbour  of  Copenhagen.1 

It  was  no  part,  however,  of  the  design  of  the  British 
government  to  precipitate  the  country  into  hostilities  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  on  many  accounts  most  desi- 

portion  of  the  British  navy;  while  eighty  more,  assembled  in  the  Channel, 
would  have  sufficed  to  assure  the  passage  of  the  flotilla  and  avenge  the  out- 
raged rights  of  nations.  Such  was  at  bottom  my  plan,  which  only  failed  of 
success  from  the  faults  committed  in  the  Spanish  war." — JOMINI,  Vie  de  Napo- 
leon, ii.  449. 

Vessels. — French  ships  of  the  line,  GO 


Spanish 

Russian 

Swedish 

Danish 

Dutch 

Portuguese 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


40 
25 
15 
15 
15 
10 


Total, 


180 
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rous  to  avoid,  if  possible,  proceeding  to  that  extremity,    CHAP. 
and  rather   to  gain  the  object  in   view  by  diplomatic 


arrangements  than  actual  force.      With  this  view  they 

had  sent  Mr  Jackson  with  the  armament,  who  had  resided  ineffectual 

negotiation 

as  envoy  of  Great  Britain  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  with  Den- 
Berlin,  and  was  supposed  to  enjoy,  in  a  very  high  degree,  m 
the  confidence  of  the  northern  powers.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  off  the  Danish  coast,  Mr  Jackson  landed  at  Kiel, 
and  proceeded  to  announce  the  purport  of  his  instructions 
to  Count  BernstorfF,  and  requested  an  audience  of  the 
Prince-Royal.  By  the  former  he  was  received  with  the 
indignant  vehemence  natural  to  a  patriotic  minister,  who 
saw,  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  foreign  injustice,  a 
grievous  misfortune  impending  over  his  country  ;  by  the 
latter,  with  the  mild  but  courageous  dignity  which  added 
lustre  to  a  throne  exposed  to  the  storms  of  adversity. 
The  instructions  of  the  English  envoy,  however,  were 
peremptory;  and  as  the  Prince-Royal  positively  refused 
to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed,  which  were,  that  the 
fleet  should  be  deposited  with  the  British  government  in 
pledge,  and  under  an  obligation  of  restitution,  till  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  declare  that  force  would  be  employed.  Upon  this,  the 
Prince-Royal,  with  praiseworthy  resolution,  declared  his 
determination  to  share  the  dangers  of  his  capital,  and 
immediately  set  out  for  Copenhagen.  He  was  allowed 
by  the  British  cruisers  to  pass  the  Great  Belt  with  all 
the  officers  of  his  staff",  and  was  soon  after  followed  to 
the  capital  by  the  British  envoy;  but  having  no  powers 
to  accede  to  an  accommodation  on  the  basis  proposed,  the 

A  1  fi 

negotiation  broke  off,  and  both  sides  prepared  to  decide  I  p|'rl_  Debi 
the  matter  in  dispute  by  the  sword.  At  the  same  time,  Ann22Re73' 
a  proclamation  wras  issued  by  the  English  commanders,  ^ 261.- 

J  ~  Dam.  xix. 

declaring  in  precise  terms  the  object  of  their  hostility,  1(i'> 173. 

„.,  J  ,.         Thicrs,  viii. 

disclaiming  all  idea  of  conquest  or  capture,  but  demanding  190, 191. 
the  fleet  in  deposit  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.1  * 

*  "  Whereas  the  present  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  changes  of  government 
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CHAP.        The  British  troops  commenced  their  disembarkation 
! without  resistance  on  the  16th;  and  in  three  days  the 


whole  force  was  landed,  and  the  investment  of  the  town 
siere  of  GO- completed.     It  then  appeared  that,  however  much  the 

penhiigen.      T-.        •   i  •    i       i  i  T         i  i 

Action  of  Danish  government  might  have  been  inclined  to  accede  to 
Weiiesieyr.  the  summons  of  the  combined  Emperors,  and  unite  their 
navy  to  the  general  maritime  confederacy,  they  had  at 
least  no  expectation  of  being  so  soon  involved  in  hosti- 
lities on  their  own  shores,  and  were  totally  unprepared 
for  the  formidable  forces  now  arrayed  by  sea  and  land 
against  them.  Such  had  been  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers 
in  the  Great  Belt,  that  no  troops  whatever  had  been 
ferried  over  from  the  adjacent  shores ;  and  no  prepara- 
tions had,  on  their  arrival,  been  made  in  Zealand  itself. 
The  ramparts  were  unarmed,  the  fleet  unequipped  ;  and 
though  great  fermentation  and  the  most  honourable 
patriotic  zeal  prevailed  in  the  capital,  few  regular  troops 
were  assembled  within  its  walls,  and  little  progress  could 
in  so  short  a  time  be  made  in  the  organisation  of  a  volun- 

and  of  territory  acceded  to,  and  by  so  many  powers,  have  so  far  increased  the 
Proclama-      influence  of  France  on   the  Continent  of  Europe  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
Cathcartou    Denmark,  even  though  it  desires  to  be  neutral,  to  preserve  its  neutrality,  aTid 
landing  in      absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  continue  to  resist  the  French  aggression  to 
Zealand.         take  measures  to  prevent  the  arms  of  a  neutral  power  from  being  turned  against 
them;  in  this  view,  his  Majesty  cannot  regard  the  present  position  of  Denmark 
with  indifference,  and  he  has  therefore  sent  negotiators  with  ample  powers  to  bis 
Danish  Majesty,  to  request,  in  the  most  amicable  manner,  such  explanations  as 
the  circumstances  require,  and  a  concurrence  in  such  measures  as  can  alone  give 
security  against  the  further  mischief  which  the  French  meditate  through  the 
acquisition  of  the  Danish  navy.    The  King,  therefore,  has  judged  it  expedient  to 
demand  the  temporary  deposit  of  the  Danish  ships  of  the  line  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ports.     The  deposit  seems  to  be  just,  and  so  indispensably  necessary, 
under  the  relative  situation  of  the  neutral  and  belligerent  powers,  that  his 
Majesty  has  further  deemed  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  people  to  support  his 
demand  by  a  powerful  fleet,  and  by  an  army  amply  supplied  with  every  neces- 
snry  for  the  most  active  and  determined  enterprise.     We  come,  therefore,  to 
your  shores,  inhabitants  of  Zealand,  not  as  enemies,  but  in  self-defence,  to  pre- 
vent those  who  have  so  long  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  from  compelling  the 
force  of  your  navy  to  be  employed  against  us.      We  auk  deposit— we  have  not 
looked  to  rapture  :  So  far  from  it,  the  most  solemn  pledge  has  been  offered  to 
your  government,  and  it  is  hereby  renewed,  in  the  name  and  by  the  express 
commands  of  the  King  our  master,  that  if  our  demand  is  acceded  to,  ever;/  ship 
belonging  to   the  Danixh  nary  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  be 
restored  to  her,  in  the  same  condition  and  state  of  equipment  as  when  received 
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tecr  force.     The  sudden  calm,  however,  which  ensued,    CHAP. 
and  prevented  the  ships  from  approaching  the  coast  to 


land  the  heavy  ordnance  and  siege  equipage,  retarded  for  18°7' 
several  days  the  approaches,  and  afforded  the  Danes  a 
breathing-time,  of  which  they  actively  availed  themselves, 
both  to  prepare  for  their  defence  and  retard  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besiegers.  But  this  respite  was  of  short 
duration,  and  by  inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  fallacious 
hopes,  in  the  end  it  only  led  to  additional  and  lamentable 
calamities.  The  heavy  artillery  was  at  length  landed, 
and  brought  up  to  the  trenches ;  the  assistance  of  the  Aug.  19 

M  ill!  T  i  -i-i  and  21. 

sailors  enabled  the  works  to  be  prosecuted  with  great 
rapidity;  and  on  the   1st   September  they  were  so  far 
advanced   as   to   have    everything  in  readiness  for  the 
bombardment  to  commence.     The  place  was  then  sum-  iesiey's  Des 
moned,  and  the  same  terms  generously  offered  which  had  K.  isor 
before  been  rejected.*     Meanwhile  SIR  ARTHUR  WEL-7?3-, J*um 

«J  XIX.   1/1, 

LESLEY,  who  then  began  in  high  command  that  career  in  ™-  ^jeTS 
Europe  which  has  rendered  his  name  and  country  immor- 196. 
tal,1  moved  with  ten  thousand  men  against  a  body  of 

under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  It  is  in  the  power  of  your  government, 
by  a  word,  to  sheath  our  swords,  most  reluctantly  drawn  against  you  ;  you  will 
be  treated  on  the  footing  of  the  most  friendly  powers ;  property  of  all  sorts  will 
be  respected  and  preserved  ;  the  most  severe  discipline  enforced  ;  every  article 
required  paid  for  at  a  fair  price  :  but  if  these  offers  are  rejected,  and  the  machi- 
nations of  France  render  you  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  call  of  friend- 
ship, the  innocent  blood  that  will  be  shed,  and  the  horrors  of  a  besieged  and 
bombarded  capital,  must  fall  on  your  own  heads,  and  those  of   your  cruel 
advisers." — See  Parl.  Deb.  x.  224.     The  Prince-Royal  replied,  "  No  example  is  Answer  of 
to  be  found  in  history  of  so  odious  an  aggression  as  that  with  which  Denmark  is  ^y^n,JfCe" 
menaced  ;  more  honour  may  now  be  expected  from  the  pirates  of  Barbary  than  Denmark, 
the  English  government.     You  offer  us  your  alliance  !     Do  we  not  know  what 
it  is  worth '! — your  allies,  vainly  expecting  your  succours  for  an  entire  year,  have 
taught  us  what  is  the  worth  of  English  friendship." — See  DUMAS,  xix.  171. 

*  The  summons  set  forth  : — "  To  convince  the  Danish  government  and  the 
whole  world  of  the  reluctance  with  which  his  Majesty  has  recourse  to  arms, 
we  the  undersigned,  at  the  moment  when  our  troops  are  before  your  gates,  and 
our  batteries  ready  to  open,  renew  to  you  the  offer  of  the  same  advantageous 
terms,  which  we  formerly  proposed — viz.  if  you  will  consent  to  deliver  up  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  to  our  carrying  it  away,  it  shall  be  held  in  deposit  merely,  and 
restored  in  as  good  a  state  as  received,  with  all  its  equipments,  as  soon  as  the 
provisions  of  a  general  peace  shall  have  removed  the  necessity  which  occasioned 
this  demand.  But  if  this  offer  is  now  rejected  it  cannot  be  repeated. — CATH- 
CART,  GAMBIER."  Sept.  1,  1807. 
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twelve  thousand  militia,  supported  by  a  few  regular 
troops,  which  had  assembled  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
at  Kioje,  and  by  a  sudden  attack,  in  which  the  92d  and 
52d  regiments  distinguished  themselves,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  several  hundred  killed  and  twelve  hun- 
dred prisoners. 

The  offer  of  accommodation  being  rejected,  the  bom- 
bardment began,  and  was  continued  with  uncommon 
vigour,  and  with  only  a  short  interruption,  for  three  days 
and  nights.  The  inhabitants  sustained  with  heroic  reso- 
lution the  flaming  tempest,  and  all  classes  were  indefati- 
gable in  their  endeavours  to  carry  water  to  the  quarters 
where  the  city  had  taken  fire.  But  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  the  conflagration  spread  with  frightful  rapidity; 
and  at  length  a  great  magazine  of  wood  and  the  lofty 
steeple  of  the  church  of  Our  Lady  took  fire,  and  the 
flames,  curling  to  a  prodigious  height  up  its  wooden 
pinnacles,  illuminated  the  whole  heavens,  and  threw  a 
lurid  light  over  all  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  besiegers.* 
With  speechless  anxiety  the  trembling  citizens  watched 
the  path  of  the  burning  projectiles  through  the  air;  while 
the  British  soldiers  and  sailors  from  afar  beheld  with 
admiration  the  heavens  tracked  -by  innumerable  stars, 
which  seemed  to  realise  more  than  the  fabled  splendours 
of  oriental  fireworks.  Before  the  third  night  eighteen 
hundred  houses  were  consumed;  whole  streets  were  level 
with  the  ground ;  and  fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
had  lost  their  lives.1  At  length  the  obvious  danger  of 
the  total  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  progress  of  the 
flames  overcame  the  firmness  of  General  Peymann,  to 

*  "  Chi  pu6  dir  come  serpa  e  come  cresca 
Gia  da  piu  lati  il  foco  ?  e  come  folto 
Turbi  il  fumo  alle  stelle  il  puro  volto? 
Vedi  globi  di  fiamme  oscure  e  miste 
Fra  le  rote  del  fumo  in  ciel  girarsi. 
II  vento  soffia,  e  vigor  fa  ch'  acquiate 
L'incendio,  e  in  un  raccolga  i  fochi  sparsi." 

TASSO,  Germ.  Liber,  xii.  45-46. 
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whom  the  Prince-Royal  had  delegated   his  command  :    CHAP. 
and  on  the  forenoon  of  the  5th,  a  flag  of  truce  appeared         ' 
at  the  British  outposts  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.* 

But  the  period  of  equal  negotiation  was  past  :    the 
Danes  had  perilled  all  on  the  issue  of  the  sword  ;  and  no  Surrender 
other  terms  would  be  agreed  to  but  the  unconditional  which  if2 


surrender  of  the  whole  fleet,  with  all  the  artillery  and 
naval  stores  which  the  place  contained.  Hard  as  these  to  EnKlaud- 
terms  appeared,  necessity  left  the  Danes  no  alternative, 
and  a  capitulation  was  signed  on  these  conditions  two 
days  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  which  the  British  troops 
were  immediately  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  gates, 
and  arsenal  ;  and,  by  the  united  efforts  of  friends  and 
foes,  a  stop  was  at  length  put  to  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flagration, but  not  before  it  had  consumed  an  eighth  part 
of  the  city.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  it  had 
been  stipulated  that  the  English  should  evacuate  the 
citadel  of  Copenhagen  within  six  weeks,  or  a  shorter 
time,  if  the  fleet  could  be  got  ready  before  the  expiry  of 
that  period.  But  such  was  the  expedition  with  which 
the  operations  were  conducted,  and  the  activity  displayed 
by  both  the  naval  and  military  departments,  that  long 
before  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  fleet  was  equipped,  ^rsdDeasm 
the  stores  on  board,  and  the  evacuation  completed.  ^h'1^,-n 
Early  in  October,  the  British  fleet  and  army  returned  to  698°,  699.  ' 

•n       i        i       i     •       •  -11  t  '  f  •        Dum.  xix. 

England,    bringing  with   them   their   magnificent  prize,  179,  iso. 
consisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  in  excellent  con-  ws^m"' 
dition,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,1  1  and  twenty-five  gun- 

*  "  From  the  top  of  a  tower,"  says  a  respectable  eyewitness,  "  I  beheld,  in 
October  1807,  the  extent  of  the  devastation.  Whole  streets  were  level  with  the 
grouud;  1800  houses  were  destroyed;  the  principal  church  was  in  ruins  ;  almost 
every  house  in  the  town  bore  some  marks  of  violence;  1500  of  the  inhabitants 
had  lost  their  lives,  and  a  vast  number  were  wounded.  The  Danes  certainly 
defended  themselves  like  men,  and  left  to  the  English  the  poignant  i-egret  that 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  Buonaparte  had  converted  this  gallant  people  into 
our  enemies."  —  BRENTON'S  Naval  History,  ii.  177. 

"I"  Including  the  cannon  placed  on  the  praams  and  floating  batteries  which 
•were  brought  away,  the  artillery  taken  amounted  to  3500  pieces.  The  prize- 
money  due  to  the  troops  engaged  was  estimated  by  Admiral  Lord  Gambier  at 
£960,000.—  See  HARDENBERG,  x.  42. 
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CHAP,    boats,  besides  two  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  which 
LL      had  been  destroyed  as  not  worth  the  removal. 


1807.  rfhe  Copenhagen  expedition  excited  a  prodigious  sensa- 
Greatsensa- tion  throughout  Europe ;  and  as  it  was  a  mortal  stroke 
in°Europe  levelled  at  a  neutral  power,  without  any  previous  decla- 
pedition!*"  ration  of  war,  or  ground  for  hostility  then  ascertained,  it 
was  generally  condemned  as  an  uncalled  for  and  unjus- 
tifiable violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  "  Blood  and 
fire,"  said  Napoleon,  "  have  made  the  English  masters  of 
Copenhagen  ;"  and  these  expressions  were  not  only  re- 
echoed over  all  the  Continent  by  all  that  great  portion 
of  the  public  press  which  was  directly  subjected  to  his 
control,  but  met  with  a  responsive  voice  in  those  nations 
who,  chagrined  with  reason  at  the  refusal  of  the  British 
government  to  lend  assistance  in  men  or  money  for  the 
decisive  struggle  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  were  not 
sorry  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  vent,  apparently  on 
very  sufficient  grounds,  to  their  displeasure.  The  Russians 
were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  English  adminis- 
tration. The  Emperor,  with  that  profound  dissimulation 
which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  his  character, 
affected  to  be  deeply  afflicted  by  the  catastrophe,  though 
none  knew  so  well  the  reality  of  the  secret  articles  in  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  which  had  rendered  it  necessary.  Even 
their  long-established  national  rivalry  with  the  Danes 
could  scarcely  induce  the  Swedes  to  receive  with  satisfac- 
tion the  intelligence  of  so  serious  an  invasion  of  neutral 
rights.  Thus,  on  all  sides  and  in  all  countries,  a  general 
cry  of  indignation  burst  forth  against  this  successful 
enterprise;  and  the  old  jealousy  at  the  maritime  power 
of  England  revived  with  such  vehemence,  as  for  a  time 
to  extinguish  all  sense  of  the  more  pressing  clangers 
arising  from  the  military  power  of  France.1 

But  \vhatcver  might  be  at  first  the  general  impression 
justification  of  Europe  as  to  the  Copenhagen  expedition  immediately 
affor«ieanby  after  it  occurred,  Napoleon  was  not  long  of  affording  it  a 
Napoleon.  compietc  vindication.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
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that  it  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  that,  in  the   CHAP. 
event  of  England  declining  the  proffered   mediation  of 


Russia,  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Lisbon  should  be      8°7< 
summoned  to  join   the  Continental  League,  and   unite 
their  naval  forces  to  those  of  France  and  Russia."""     On 
the  12th  August,  a  note  was  transmitted  to  the  French  Aug.  12. 
minister   at   Lisbon,    peremptorily    requiring    that    the 
Portuguese  fleet  should  co-operate  with  the  French  and 
Danish  in  the  maritime  war,  and  that  the  persons  and 
property  of  all  Englishmen  in  Portugal  should  be  forth- 
with seized.     And  it  soon  after  appeared,  that  on  the 
same  day  similar  orders  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
cabinet  of  Copenhagen.     In  a  public  assembly  of  all  the 
ambassadors  of  Europe  at  the  Tuileries,  the   Emperor  Aug.  10. 
Napoleon     demanded    of    the    Portuguese    ambassador 
whether  he  had  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  his 
orders  to  join  their  fleet  to  the  general  maritime  con- 
federacy  against   England,    and    confiscate   all   English 
property  within  their  dominions  ?     And  having  said  this, 
he  immediately  turned  round  to  the  Danish  ambassador, 
and  asked  him,  whether  he  had  done  the  same  1     The 
note  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  government  was  imme- 
diately communicated   by  its  ministers   to   the   British 
cabinet :  that  to  the  Danish  was  concealed,  and  its  exist- 
ence  even    denied.      Thus,  at   the  very  time  that  the 
English  expedition  was,  unknown  to  France,  approaching 
the  Danish   shores,f  the  diplomatic  papers  and  public  ic 
words  of  Napoleon  were  affording  decisive  evidence  of  his  ^fi^Deb' 
preconceived  designs  against  the  Danish  fleet,  while  the^-J*^ 
conduct  of  their  government  was  equally  characteristic  of  Hawkes- 

.       ,.          .  ,.  i  .   ,  •*.•  •  T       buryXIbiil. 

an   inclination   to    slide,    without   opposition,    into    the  x.  371. 
required  hostility  against  this  country.1 

But  these  diplomatic  communications,  little  understood 
or  attended  to  at  the  time  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  pro- 

*  Ante,  Cbap.  XLVI.,  §  79. 

•t"  The  British  expedition  landed  at  Copenhagen  on  the  16th  August,  the  very 
day  when  Napoleon  put  this  question  to  the  Portuguese  minister. — See  ante, 
Chap.  LI.,  §  28. 

VOL.  VIII.  11 
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CHAP,  duccd  no  general  impression  in  England ;  and  a  very 
painful  division  of  opinion  existed  for  a  considerable 
time,  both  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  expedition,  and 
the  justice  of  retaining  the  prizes  which  had  been  made. 
Engon  Whatever  violence  might  have  been  meditated  by  the 
iubject<  French  Emperor,  it  was  very  generally  said,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  suffered  him  to  perpetrate  it, 
and  then  made  open  war  on  his  vassals,  than  to  forestall 
his  iniquity  in  this  manner  by  its  imitation.  This  feeling 
was  as  creditable  to  the  public  mind,  and  the  severe 
principles  of  morality  which  religious  faith  and  long- 
established  habits  of  freedom  had  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  as  the  conception  of  the  measure  itself  was 
honourable  to  the  government.  It  was  a  memorable 
thing  to  see  the  people  of  England  repudiate  a  triumph 
won,  as  it  was  thought,  by  injustice  ;  disregard  security 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  and  look  witli 
shame  on  the  proudest  trophy  of  maritime  conquest  ever 
yet  brought  to  a  European  harbour,*  so  long  as  a  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  justice  of  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  acquired.  Contrasting  this  honourable  feeling  with 
the  utter  confusion  of  all  moral  principle  which  in  France 
resulted  from  the  Revolution,  and  the  universal  applica- 
tion to  public  measures  of  no  other  test  than  success,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  religious  feelings  and  the 
tempered  balance  of  power  which  in  England  both  saved 
the  country  from  a  disastrous  convulsion,  and  by  restrain- 
ing the  excesses  of  freedom,  preserved  its  existence,  were 
equally  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  that  high 
standard  of  morality  which,  in  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, constitutes  the  only  secure  basis  of  durable 
prosperity. 

*  There  is  no  example  in  modern  times  of  such  nn  armament  being  at  once 
made  prize  and  brought  home  by  any  ]>ower.  At  Trafalgar,  only  four  ships  of 
the  nineteen  taken  were  brought  to  the  British  harbours  ;  at  La  Hogue,  none  of 
the  prizes  were  saved,  out  of  eighteen  taken :  aiid  at  Toulon,  in  1793,  no  more 
than  three  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  were  brought  away  out  of  the  vast 
fleet  there  committed  to  the  flames. — See  SMOLLETT'S  History,  ii.  151  ;  and 
ante,  Chap,  xin.,  §  113. 
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The  Copenhagen  expedition,  as  might  have  been  ex-    CHAP. 
pected,  led  to  vehement  debates  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 


ment, which,  though  now  of  comparatively  little  importance,  807' 
as  the  publication  of  the  secret  articles  in  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit  has  completely  justified  the  measure,  are  of  histo- 
rical value,  as  indicating  the  opinions  entertained,  and  the 
arguments  advanced  at  the  time  in  the  country,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  importance  to  the  honour  and  security 
of  the  empire. 

On  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  it  was  strongly  urged  by 
Mr  Granville  Sharpe,  Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Lord  Erskine —  Arguments 
"  The  ground  stated  in  the  King's  speech  for  the  Copen-  mentagahat 
hagen  expedition  was,  that  the  government  were  in  pos-  hagen'expe- 
session  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in <lltlon' 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be 
employed  against  this  country.  If  so,  why  are  they  not 
produced  1  It  is  said  that  Denmark  has  always  been 
hostile  to  this  country,  and  would  gladly  have  yielded  up 
her  fleet  for  such  a  purpose  on  the  first  summons.  If 
this  is  really  the  case,  on  what  grounds  is  the  charge 
supported  ?  True,  the  ships  of  Copenhagen  were  in  a 
certain  degree  of  preparation,  but  not  more  so  than  they 
have  been  for  the  last  half  century.  Was  it  probable 
that  Denmark  would  have  risked  her  East  and  West 
India  possessions,  the  island  of  Zealand  itself,  and  Nor- 
way, from  an  apprehension  that  Holstein  and  Jutland 
•would  be  overrun  by  French  troops  ?  If  history  be  con- 
sulted, it  will  be  found  that  no  considerable  armament 
has  crossed  the  Great  Belt  on  the  ice  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  in  the  face  of  an  allied  British  and  Swedish 
naval  force.  Such  an  attempt  would  never  have  been 
thought  of,  so  that  the  Danes  had  no  reason  to  tremble 
for  their  capital.  When  the  Copenhagen  expedition  set 
sail,  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  Danish  ships  in 
British  harbours,  with  cargoes  worth  two  millions ;  and 
when  the  British  consul  applied  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  Danish  capital,  he  received  for  answer,  that 
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CHAP,    there  was  not  the  slightest  room  for  apprehension,  as  no 
such  circumstances  existed  as  were  likely  to  disturb  the 


m7'  neutrality  of  Denmark.  The  plea,  therefore,  of  impend- 
ing danger,  to  justify  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  neutral  rights, 
has  not  even  for  its  basis  the  essential  ground  of  correct- 
ness, in  point  of  fact. 

"  The  vindication  of  this  step,  supposing  that  some 
Argument  danger  had  been  shown  to  have  existed,  must  rest  upon 
necessity.8  its  necessity  ;  for  the  first  principles  of  justice  demon- 
strate, and  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations  has  established,  that  one  belligerent  could 
not  be  justified  in  taking  its  property  from  a  neutral 
state,  unless  it  is  clearly  established  that  its  enemy  meant 
and  was  able  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  apply  it  to  the 
purposes  of  its  hostility.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  justified, 
when  every  appearance  is  against  the  opinion  that  the 
enemy  had  either  the  inclination  or  the  power  to  convert 
the  Danish  navy  into  an  instrument  for  our  destruction  ? 
But  this  is  not  all :  supposing  it  proved  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt,  that  Buonaparte  intended  to  have  seized 
the  Copenhagen  fleet,  and  had  a  force  at  his  command 
adequate  to  that  purpose,  as  he  afterwards  did  with  the 
fleet  at  Lisbon,  are  we  to  justify  our  robbery  upon  the 
plea  that  our  enemy  was  meditating  a  similar  spoliation, 
and  that  it  was  best  to  be  beforehand  with  him  ?  Is  it 
not  a  principle  of  morality  applicable  alike  to  nations 
and  individuals,  that  one  wrong  will  not  authorise  another; 
and  that,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  even  self-defence  will 
not  justify  a  deviation  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  "? 
How  much  more,  therefore,  is  an  illegal  act  indcfcncible, 
committed  not  in  retaliation  for,  but  in  anticipation  of,  a 
similar  unjustifiable  stretch  on  the  enemy's  part !  Better, 
far  better,  that  Buonaparte  should  have  carried  his  alleged 
designs  into  full  effect,  and  united  the  Danish  navy  to  his 
own,  than  that  we  should  have  stained  our  national  char- 
acter by  an  act,  indefenciblc  by  those  who  were  to  profit, 
execrable  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  to  suffer  by  it. 
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"  A  comparison  of  dates  is  alone  sufficient  to  demon-    CHAP. 
strate  the  untenable  grounds  on  which  this  expedition 


was  sent  out.     The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the     1f°7- 
8th  July ;  the  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  Alleged 
were  issued  on  the   19th  of  the  same  month,  and  for  tpheTiea>r°- 
several  days  previously  the  newspapers  had  announced  ^'^spoli 
its  destination.     How  was  it  possible  that  in  so  short  a  ^th^treaty 
time  preparations  could  have  been  made  for  so  vast  an of  'l 'ilsit- 
armament  \     Admitting  that  a  military  armament,  to  co- 
operate with  Russia  or  Sweden,  and  act  as  occasion  might 
require  in  the  Baltic,  had  previously  been  resolved  on, 
and  was  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness,  still  the  peculiar 
force  employed  in  that  expedition,  the  great  quantity  of 
battering  cannon  and  besieging  stores,  as  well  as  the  vast 
amount  of  the  naval  force,  proves  that,  long  before  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  was  either  signed  or  thought  of,  the  re- 
solution to  spoliate   Denmark   had   been  formed.     We 
have  got  possession,  indeed,  of  the  Danish  fleet ;  but  is 
that  the  real  or  the  principal  object  which  we  have  to 
dread,  in  the  great  maritime  confederacy  which  an  inve- 
terate enemy  is  forming  against  us  \     Do  we  esteem  as 
nothing  the  now  ardent  and   envenomed  resentment  of 
the  Danish  sailors ;  the  dubious   neutrality   of  Russia, 
converted  by  our  rapacity  into  real  and  formidable  hosti- 
lity; the  indignation  of  all  neutral  and  maritime  powers 
at  our  unparalleled  injustice ;  the  loss  of  the  character 
which  formerly  rendered  us  the  last  asylum  of  freedom 
and  independence  throughout  the  world  ! 

"  Better,  far  better  would  it  have  been,  to  have  had  to 
combat  the  Danish  fleet  manned  by  disaffected  seamen  invete/acy 
and  fitted  out  by  a  reluctant  government,  than  to  have,  °n  con"e-''r 
as  now,  the  fleets  of  France  and  Russia  to  fight,  manned tTeaual 
by  the  indignant  and  exasperated  sailors  of  the  north.  °" hcr- 
With  what  countenance  can  we  now  reproach  the  French 
Emperor  with  his  attack  on  Egypt,  his  subjugation  of 
Switzerland,  his  overthrow  of  Portugal  1     We  have  our- 
selves furnished  his  justification ;  we  have  for  ever  shut 
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CHAP,    ourselves  out  from  the  most  powerful  argument  which  we 
! could  ever  have  used  to  effect  the  future  liberation  of 


807>  mankind.  Will  no  recollection  of  our  violence  in  Den- 
mark lie  heavy  on  our  spirits  when  called  upon  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  enemy  retaliating  upon  us  ?  Will  not 
the  hostile  myriads  on  the  opposite  shore  be  animated 
with  fresh  ardour  and  confidence,  now  that  they  are  no 
longer  following  the  banners  of  a  desolating  conqueror, 
but  revisiting  upon  us  the  aggressions  of  our  own  fleets 
,  and  armies  1  When  we  reflect  on  the  little  we  have  gained, 

1  Parl.  Deb.  ii.  .11 

x.  -2.r>4.  -2G7,  and  the  much  we  have  lost  by  tins  aggression,  it  clearly 

Xi!)   358 

use,  1265.  appears  to  have  been  not  less  impolitic  and  inexpedient, 
than  iniquitous  and  unjust/' l 

Powerful  as  these  arguments  were,  and  warmly  as  they 
Answer  of  spoke  to  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  they 
lesiey,  Lord  were  met  by  others  not  less  cogent,  and  perhaps,  when 
SdM^'the  period  for  impartial  decision  arrived,  still  more  con- 
vincing.  It  was  answered  by  Lord  Wellcsley,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  Mr  Secretary  Canning  :  "  It  is  needless 
to  ask  for  additional  documents  to  justify  that  great  and 
saving  measure,  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen.  It  was 
evident  that  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  annihilated 
his  present  hopes  of  maritime  ascendancy,  and  the  victory 
of  Friedland  had  laid  all  the  Continental  states  prostrate 
at  his  feet,  all  the  efforts  of  Buonaparte  would  be  turned 
against  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  empire. 
Was  any  proof  requisite  of  his  desire  to  annihilate  our 
independence,  nay,  to  destroy  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation  ;  or  was  any  necessary  as  to  the  mode  in  which, 
being  actuated  by  such  motives,  he  would  proceed  '(  How 
has  he  uniformly  acted  in  his  acquisitions  at  land  \  By 
compelling  the  powers  whom  he  conquered  or  intimidated 
into  an  alliance  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  future 
hostility  against  such  as  still  remained  to  be  subdued. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  that  profound  statesman  and 
consummate  general  would  not  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  destruction  of 
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the  maritime  strength  and  resources  of  this  country  \    CHAP. 
Actuated  by  such  motives  and  principles,  is  it  conceivable 


that,  after  his  great  land  victory,  and  when  he  had  for 
the  first  time  the  maritime  resources  of  the  whole  Conti- 
nent at  his  command,  he  would  hesitate  to  accomplish 
the  inviting  object  of  adding  the  Danish  navy,  lying  in 
a  manner  within  his  grasp,  to  his  resources  "? 

"  But  the  matter  does  not  rest  on  probabilities  and 
inferences.  The  French  Emperor  announced  his  inten-  Justification 
tion  almost  in  direct  terms,  immediately  after  the  battle  ditfon  af-pc 
of  Friedland,  of  uniting  all  the  navies  of  Europe  in  one  the  comiuct 
great  confederacy  against  this  country,  and  all  his  sub- of NaP°leou- 
sequent  conduct  has  been  regulated  by  the  same  principle. 
His  plan  was  not  confined  to  Denmark ;  it  extended  also 
to  Portugal;  these  two  powers  were  placed  in  exactly  the 
same  situation,  and  in  both  of  these  countries  all  British 
property  was  to  be  seized,  and  their  respective  courts 
compelled  to  unite  their  naval  forces  to  those  of  France 
and  Russia.  It  was  well  known  that  before  the  1st 
September,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  publicly  demanded 
of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  in  presence  of  all  the 
envoys  of  foreign  courts,  whether  he  had  transmitted  his 
order  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  to  join  their  fleets  to  the 
maritime  confederacy  against  England,  to  shut  their  ports 
against  the  British  flag,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  its 
subjects  within  the  Portuguese  territory;  and  having  said 
this,  he  immediately  turned  round  to  the  Danish  minister, 
and  asked  if  he  had  transmitted  the  same  order  to  his 
own  court.  The  cabinet  of  Lisbon  had  transmitted  official 
intelligence  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  that  a 
formal  demand  had  been  made  on  them  for  the  surrender 
of  their  fleet  and  the  closing  of  their  ports  against  English 
commerce,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  English  property 
within  their  territories  ;  and  upon  their  failure  to  comply 
with  the  last  only  as  the  most  unjust  of  these  demands, 
they  received  a  notification  in  the  Moniteur,  that  the 
house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign — a  clear  demon- 
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CHAP,    stration  of  what  fate  awaited  the  Danish  court  if  they 

LI 

hesitated  a  moment  to  obey  the  same  haughty  summons. 


1807.         «  ])imcuities,  it  has  been  said,  existed  in  the  way  of  the 
Ease  with    French  troops  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Great  Belt,  and 

which  Den-  ,  i-rx  •     •       •         i 

mark  might  compelling  the  Danes  to  join  in  the  maritime  confederacy 
Bubjugated  against  this  country.  These  difficulties  have  been  much 
ate'  exaggerated ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Copenhagen  de- 
pends almost  entirely  for  its  supply  of  provisions  on  Jutland 
and  Holstein,  and  the  occupation  of  these  provinces  by 
the  French  troops  would  soon  starve  the  government  into 
submission.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  Danish  troops, 
which  did  not  at  the  utmost  exceed  twenty  thousand  men, 
could  cope  with  the  united  armies  of  France  and  Russia. 
Even  supposing  that,  with  the  aid  of  British  valour,  they 
could  for  a  time  have  made  a  successful  stand,  was  it 
likely  that  they  would  not  be  paralysed  by  the  dread  of 
engaging  in  a  conflict  with  these  two  colossal  empires, 
whose  strife  had  so  recently  resounded  through  the  world  '{ 
And  even  if  the  Danish  cabinet,  in  a  cause  in  which 
they  were  heartily  engaged,  possessed  the  firmness  of  the 
Roman  senate,  is  it  not  notorious  that  their  wishes,  in 
this  instance,  would  have  led  them  to  join  their  forces,  at 
the  first  summons,  to  those  of  France  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
refer  to  the  dangers  which  their  transmarine  possessions 
would  run  from  the  hostility  of  Great  Britain.  They 
braved  these  dangers  in  1780,  in  prosecution  of  the 
object  of  the  armed  neutrality  ;  they  braved  them  in 
1801,  when  the  cannon  of  Nelson  were  pointed  at  their 
arsenals  ;  though  on  neither  of  these  occasions  were  they 
supported  by  such  a  gigantic  Continental  confederacy  as 
now  summoned  them  to  take  their  place  at  its  side. 
Their  inclinations  and  secret  bias  have  been  clearly 
evinced  by  their  public  acts ;  and  lie  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  to  little  purpose  indeed, 
who  docs  not  perceive  that  they  would  enter  the  alliance, 
not  as  reluctant  neutrals,  but  as  ardent  belligerents  con- 
tending for  objects  which  they  have  long  had  at  heart. 
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"  The  power  of  France,  already  sufficiently  formidable    CHAP. 
by  land,  and  daily  receiving  important  additions  by  sea, 


would  have  been  increased  in  the  most  alarming  manner  1807* 
by  the  fleet  and  the  arsenals  of  Denmark.  Twenty  ships  vaiueo'ni.e 
of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  backed  by  a  great  supply  ofto^ance. 
naval  and  military  stores,  constitute  a  force,  in  addition 
to  that  already  possessed  by  the  enemy,  on  which  Eng- 
land, with  all  her  maritime  strength,  cannot  look  without 
alarm.  But  this  is  not  all.  These  twenty  line-of-battle 
ships  would  speedily  be  joined  by  those  of  Russia  and 
Sweden,  amounting  to  at  least  as  many  more.  The 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Euxine  had  already  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  to  join  the  Portuguese  squadron,  and  these 
together  amounted  to  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  Spain 
could  furnish  the  like  number,  and  thus  Napoleon  would 
soon  have  been  enabled  to  direct  against  this  country  a 
centre  of  fifty  ships  of  the  line  drawn  from  Antwerp, 
Cherbourg,  and  Brest,  with  two  wings  each  of  forty, 
supplied  by  his  northern  and  southern  confederates.  He 
is  a  bold  man  who  can  look  unmoved  on  such  a  prospect. 
Had  ministers  not  acted  as  they  have  done,  they  would 
have  neglected  their  first  and  greatest  duty,  that  of  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  their  country,  and  with  it 
the  liberties  of  the  world. 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  that 
law  loudly  called  for  the  adoption  of  this  vigorous  step,  The  expedi- 
which  has  at  least  completely  paralysed  the  designs  ofodya°justi- 
the  confederates  in  the  north  seas.     Here  was  an  instru-  ^ilewt 

MIM   ,     UUL    .1 

inent  of  war  within  the  grasp  of  our  inveterate  enemy  : wisc  one- 
we  interposed  and  seized  it,  as  he  was  stretching  out  his 
hand  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  act  of  energy  and 
wisdom  has  the  hard  epithets  of  rapine  and  impiety 
ascribed  to  it !  The  bloodshed  and  devastation  which 
occurred  in  the  execution  of  this  necessary  act  are  indeed 
deeply  to  be  deplored  ;  but  the  Danes  had  themselves  to 
blame  for  these  calamities,  by  refusing  to  deliver  up  their 
fleet  in  deposit  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  originally 
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CHAP,    and  rightly  proposed  by  the  English  government.     The 
expedition  had  been  originally  destined  for  co-operation 


1807.     wj^n  £jie  R,ussians  and  Prussians  ;  but  upon  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  with  a  promptitude  and  energy  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation,  ministers  at  once  gave  it  a  differ- 
ent destination ;  and  though  this  bold  step  may  now  be 
unanimously  blamed  on  the  Continent  by  writers  who 
take  their  opinions  on  every  subject  from  the  beck  of 
one  or  other  of  the  imperial  despots  who  rule  its  empires, 
i  Pan  Deb  ^  w^  OUQ  ^J  ^e  applauded  by  an  impartial  posterity 
x.  267, 287,  as  the  salvation  of  the  British  empire."     Upon  a'divi- 
350,'  m     sion,  both  Houses  supported  ministers  :  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  253  to  108 ;  the  Peers  by  one  of  105  to  48.1 
The  great  circumstance  which  long  suggested  a  painful 
The  secret    doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  was 
treaty  of ' 1C  the  non-production  of  the  alleged  clauses  in  the  secret 
ganiin^thc  treaty  of  Tilsit,  of  which  ministers  asserted  they  were 
lftCTWM-dsCt  m  possession,  which  provided  for  the  seizure  of  the  fleet 
produced,    by  France  and  Russia.     Notwithstanding  all  the  taunts 
with  which  they  were  assailed  on  this  subject,  they  for 
long  withheld  their  production  from  the  public,  and  it 
came  in  consequence  to  be  seriously  doubted  whether 
such  an  article  really  existed  :  until  at  length,  in  1817, 
when  the  reasons  for  withholding  it  had  ceased  by  the 
death  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  had  been  revealed,  the 
decisive  article  was  publicly  brought  forward  in  parlia- 
ment.    Thus  had  the  British  Cabinet  the  merit  of  having 
at  once  early  discovered,  and  instantly  acted  upon,  the 
hidden  designs  of  the  enemy;  paralysed,  by  the  vigour  of 
their   measures,    the  formidable   naval  force  which  was 
preparing  against  them  in  the  north  ;  and  afterwards,  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  generously  borne  the  whole  load 
8ee*tLD°b'  °f  opprobrium  with  which  they  were  assailed,  rather  than,2 
ArticleJh     ^7  a  premature  publication  of  the  secret  information  they 
xhi.'§79.   had  received,  endanger  the  persons  by  whom  it  had  been 
transmitted.* 

*  The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  are  clear  that  in  such  circumstances  aa 
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The  negotiations  contemplated  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit    CHAP. 
were  not  long  of  being  set  on  foot.     Early  in  August,  the 


cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  tendered  their  good  offices  to  that     1807t 


of  London  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  ineffectual 
To  this  Mr  Canning  answered,  that  Great  Britain  was  BuSf°n 
perfectly  willing  to  treat,  on  equitable  terms,  for  so  desir-  ^*  ^ 
able  an  object ;  and  required  in  return  a  frank  communi- 
cation of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  as  the 
best  pledge  of  the  friendly  and  pacific  intentions  of  his 
imperial  majesty.     Baron  Budberg,  on  the  part  of  Alex- 
ander, eluded  this  demand  ;  and  instead,  entered  into  a  Sept.  2. 
statement  of  many  grievances    of  Russia   against   this 
country,  some  of  which,  especially  the  want  of  co-opera- 
tion when  the  contest  was  quivering  in  the  balance  on 
the  Vistula,  were  too  well  founded.     Matters  were  in  this 
dubious  state  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  landing  of 
the  British  forces  in  Zealand,  and  the  demand  made  for 
the  delivery,  in  deposit,  of  the  Danish  fleet.     From  the 
outset,    the   cabinet   of    St   Petersburg   manifested   the 
utmost  disquietude  at  this  intelligence,  and  loudly  pro- 
tested against  it  as  an  uncalled-for  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations.     In  reply,  the  British  ambassador  explicitly 
stated  that  his  cabinet  had  received  information  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  destined 
co-operation   of  the  Danish  fleet  in  a  descent   on   the 

the  Danish  fleet  was  here  placed,  its  seizure  was  perfectly  justifiable.  "  I  may," 
says  Grotius,  "  without  considering  whether  it  is  merited  or  not,  take  possession 
of  that  which  belongs  to  another,  if  I  have  reason  to  fear  any  evil  from  his 
holding  it ;  but  I  cannot  make  myself  master  or  proprietor  of  it,  the  property 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  end  which  I  propose.  I  can  only  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  seized  till  my  safety  is  sufficiently  provided  for." — GROTIUS, 

b.  iii.  c.  1.  §  2 This  was  precisely  what  the  English  government  proposed  to 

Denmark. 

Napoleon  felt  the  Copenhagen  blow  most  keenly,  the  more  so  that  it  was 
achieved  by  a  vigour  and  decision  in  the  English  councils  to  which  they  had  Napoleon's 
long  been  strangers,  and  which,  in  that    instance,  even   surpassed   his   own  S(:^rej;  °^.~, 
promptitude.     "  The  success  of  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,"  says  Fouche,  "  was  ing  the 
the  first  derangement  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  virtue  vf  Copenhagen 
which  the  navy  of  Denmark  was  to  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  France.    Since 
the  catastrophe  of  Paul,  I  had  never  seen  Napoleon  in  such  a  transport  of  rage. 
That  which  struck  him  most  in  this  vigorous  coup-dc-main  was  the  promptitude 
and  resolution  of  the  English  minister." — Mcmoircs  de  fouchc,  ii.  37. 
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CHAP.    British  shores,  and  called  upon  the  Russian  minister  to 
disprove  the  assertion,  by  an  unreserved  communication 


807<  of  these  hidden  stipulations,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which 
France  was  willing  to  treat,  and  which  appeared  to  the 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  so  reasonable,  that  they  gave 
them  the  additional  weight  of  their  interposition.  The 
Russian  cabinet,  however,  both  when  Baron  Budberg  had 
the  direction  of  its  foreign  affairs,  and  after  he  was  suc- 
ceeded, early  in  September,  by  Count  Romanzoff,  con- 
stantly eluded  this  demand ;  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  gave  them  a  plausible  pretext 
for  breaking  off  the  negotiation,  without  complying  with 
so  inconvenient  a  requisition.4'  Alexander,  however,  in 
his  confidential  interviews  with  Savary  and  Romanzoff, 
openly  admitted  that  he  had  been  surprised  by  the  vigour 
of  the  British  cabinet ;  that  he  had  calculated  upon  being 
Sept  9  a^e  to  postpone  his  declaration  of  war  against  England 
^195!^-  till  December,  when  the  Baltic  would  be  closed  by  ice 
Sav.  HI.  '  against  their  fleets  :  but  that,  if  the  French  Emperor 

12*5.  I'hicrs,  ...  .,  ,.  T         i  11 

viii.  215.     insisted   on   it,  he  was   ready   immediately   to   declare 
war.Jf 

Upon  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  being  known  in  the 
Russian  capital,  the  Emperor  demanded  of  the  English 
ambassador  whether  the  fleet  would  be  restored  at  the 

*  It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  passage  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  evi- 
Rf-rret  satis-  dently  founded  on  official  information,  that  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  though 
wliii'hnitWwa8  °bligecl  to  yield  to  circumstances,  were  secretly  gratified  at  the  vigorous  and 
viewed  tiy      decisive  blow  struck  at  the  Danish  fleet.     "  An  English  officer  of  literary  cele- 
AlexanUer.     brity"  (probably  Sir  R.  Wilson)  "was  employed  by  Alexander,  or  those  who 
were  supposed  to  share  his  most  secret  councils,  to  convey  to  the  British  minis- 
try the  Emperor's  expression  of  the  secret  satisfaction  which  his  Imperial 
Majesty  felt  at  the  skill  and  dexterity  which  Britain  had  displayed  in  anticipa- 
ting and  preventing  the  purposes  of  France  by  her  attack  upon  Copenhagen. 
Her  ministers  were  invited  to  communicate  freely  with  the  Czar,  as  with  a 
prince  who,  though  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances,  was  nevertheless  as  much 
as  ever  attached  to  the  cause  of  European  independence." — SCOTT'H  Life  of 
Napoleon,  vi.  24.     Certainly  of  all  the  remarkable  qualities  of  Alexander's 
mind,  his  profound  power  of  dissimulation  was  the  most  extraordinary ;  and 
this  was  the  opinion  formed  by  Lord  Cathcart,  and  all  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  even  in  the  most  unreserved  and  confidential  manner. 

t  "  '  Vous  le  savez,'  dit  Alexandra  au  General  Savary, '  duns  plusicurs  cntre- 
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conclusion  of  a  general  peace.     To  this  Lord  Leveson    CHAP. 
Gower  replied,  that  "  the  object  for  which  the  expedition         ' 
had  been  undertaken — viz.  the  removing  of  the  Danish     1^°57- 
fleet,   during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  beyond  the  Rupture  of 
reach  of  France — having  been  accomplished,  the  English  wiVa^ 
government  was  perfectly  willing  to  renounce  any  advan-  oct/29. 
tage  which  could  be  derived  from  the  continuance  of  the 
war  with  Denmark,  and  earnestly  pressed  the  Emperor  to 
recommend  neutrality  on  these  conditions  to  the  Prince-  NOV.  2. 
Royal."     These  moderate  views  so  far  prevailed  with  the 
Russian  cabinet,  that  a  note  was  presented  by  them  to 
Savary,  to  signify  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  that  the  neu- 
trality of  Denmark  should  be  re-established ;  and  there  NOV.  4. 
was  every  prospect  of  the  peace  of  the  north  being  undis- 
turbed by  any  further  hostility,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
messenger  from   Paris,  with   decisive   instructions   from 
Napoleon,  such  as  had  been  expected  by  the  Czar,  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation.     He  brought  a  per- 
emptory demand  for  the   immediate    execution   of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  the  instant 
closing  of  the  Russian  harbours  against  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain.     The  Emperor  Alexander  was  startled  by  the 
imperative  tone  of  the  mandate,  as,  since  his  return  to  St 
Petersburg,  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  withdraw  from 

tiens  fort  longs,  nos  efforts  pour  la  paix  aboutissent  a  la  guerre.  Je  m'y 
attendais  ;  mais,  je  1'avoue,  je  ne  m'attendais  ni  a  1'expedition  de  Copenhague, 
ni  a  1'arrogance  du  cabinet  Britannique.  Mon  parti  est  pris,  et  je  suis  pret  a 
tenir  mes  engagements.  Dans  mon  entrevue  avec  1'Empereur  Napole"on,  nous 
avions  calcule"  que,  si  la  guerre  devait  continuer,  je  serais  amene  a  me  pro- 
noncer  en  Decenibre ;  et  je  de"sirais  que  ce  ne  fut  pas  avant,  pour  n1  avoir  la  guerre 
avec  les  Anglais  qu'apres  la  cldture  de  la  Baltique.  Peu  importe,  je  me  pro- 
noncerai  tout  de  suite.  Dites  a  votre  maitre  que,  s'il  le  desire,  je  vais  renvoyer 
Lord  Gower.  Cronstadt  est  arme",  et  si  les  Anglais  veulent  s'y  essayer,  ils 
verront  qu'avoir  affaire  aux  Russes  est  autre  chose  que  d'avoir  affaire  a  des 
Turcs  on  a  des  Espagnols.  Cependant  je  ne  de"ciderai  rien  sans  un  courrier  de 
Paris,  car  il  ne  faut  pas  nous  hasarder  a  contrarier  les  calculs  de  Napoldon. 
D'ailleurs  je  voudrais,  avant  de  rompre,  que  mes  flottes  fussent  rentrees  dans  les 
ports  Russes.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  je  suis  entierement  dispose"  a  tenir  la  conduite 
qui  conviendra  le  inieux  a  votre  maitre.  Qu'il  m'envoie  meme,  si  cela  lui  con- 
vient,  une  note  toute  re"dige*e,  et  je  la  ferai  remettre  a  Lord  Gower  en  meme 
temps  que  des  passe-ports.'" — THIERS,  Consulat  et  I'Empire,  viii.  215. 
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CHAP,    his  promises  in  that  particular.     But  it  was  too  late : 
Savary  appealed  to  his  personal  honour  pledged  at  Tilsit, 


807-  and  the  Emperor,  at  whatever  hazard  to  himself  or  his 
dominions,  felt  himself  bound  to  comply.1  *  Next  day  a 
pari'Deb  no^e  was  Presented  to  the  British  ambassador,  breaking 
x.  195,  218.  off  all  relations  between  the  two  countries,  requiring  his 

Sav.  in. 

126, 128.     immediate  departure  from  St  Petersburg,  and  reannounc- 
ing  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality;  and  on  the 

*  The  statements  of  the  French  and  English  ambassadors  on  this  point  are 
Concurring  very  material,  as  not  only  are  they  perfectly  in  unison  with  each  other,  but 
tin'  Kn^i'ish  *'iey  distinctly  prove  that  the  rupture  with  Russia  had  no  connection  with  the 
and  French  Copenhagen  expedition,  but  was  the  result  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
<m  uTe^us'Is  °'  Tilsit.  Savary  says — "  In  the  first  days  of  November  I  received  a  courier 
of  the  ruji-  from  the  Emperor,  who  brought  instructions  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  On 
the  day  following  I  said  to  the  Emperor,  at  a  special  audience, '  Sire,  I  am 
charged  with  the  desire  of  my  master  that  you  should  unite  your  force  to 
his  to  compel  England  to  listen  to  his  proposals.'  '  Very  well,'  replied  the 
Emperor,  '  /  have  given  him  my  word  that  I  would  do  so,  and  I  will  keep  my 
promise;  see  Romanzoff,  and  return  to  speak  with  me  on  the  subject.'  On  the 
day  following  I  returned ;  and  the  Emperor  then  said  that  it  had  been  agreed 
that  France  and  Russia  should  unite  to  summon  England,  but  that  the  media- 
tion of  Russia  was  first  to  be  proposed,  which  should  still  be  done.  I  repre- 
sented that  this  had  already  taken  place,  and  that  England  had  refused  his 
mediation.  He  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  '  I  understand  you,  and  since 
your  master  desires  it,  I  am  quite  disposed  to  fulfil  my  engagements.  I  will 
to-day  give  orders  to  Romanzoff.'  Two  days  afterwards  the  hostile  note  against 
England  was  issued,  and  the  British  ambassador  demanded  his  passports. 
Having  gained  this  much,  though  well  aware  that  the  principal  object  of  Napo- 
leon was  to  strike  at  the  English  commerce,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  time  given  to  the  British  vessels  to  clear  out  from  the  Russian 
harbours." — SAVARY,  iii.  120,  128.  Lord  L.  Gower  says  in  his  despatch  to  Mr 
Canning,  November  4,  1807, — "  Some  members  of  the  council  who  were  con- 
sulted on  the  matter,  advised  the  Emperor  not  to  reject  BO  fair  an  opportunity 
of  re-establishing  the  tranquillity  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  their  opinion 
was  so  far  taken  that  a  note  was  written  to  General  Savary,  with  the  view  of 
engaging  the  French  government  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  neutrality 
of  Denmark.  The  French  general  has  remonstrated  violently  against  this 
measure;  and  the  Russian  cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  his  language,  is 
undecided  what  answer  to  return  to  the  overtures  received  from  England." 
And  on  8th  November  he  wrote  to  the  same  minister,  "  The  enclosed  note,  the 
contents  of  which  are  so  extremely  important,"  (they  contained  a  declaration  of 
war),  "  has  been  produced  by  a  peremptory  demand,  brought  by  the  last 
messenger  from  Paris,  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit;  and  the  French  mission  boasts  that, after  some  difficulty,  they 
have  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  have  carried  not  only  this  act  of  hostility 
against  England,  but  also  every  other  point  essential  to  the  success  of  Buona- 
parte's views.  I  shall  ask  my  passports  to-morrow." — LORD  L.  GOWER  to  MR 
CANNING,  .S<  Petersburg,  4th  and  8th  Xor.  1807.— Part.  Deb.  x.  215,  '216. 
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day  following,  Lord  Lcyeson  Gower  set  out  for  the  British    CHAP. 

T    T 

shores.* 


This  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  was  at-     18,°7- 

0  46. 

tended  by  a  summons  to  Sweden  to  join  in  the  league  The  Rus- 

.  ,.  .  .         ,  -,  i     r  sians  declare 

against  the  latter  kingdom ;  and  it  soon  appeared,  from  war  against 
the  vigorous  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  waroct.  eT' 
in  that  quarter,  that  the  cession  of  Finland  to  Russia 
had,  as  already  explained,  been  arranged  at  Tilsit,  and 

*  The  Russian  manifesto  bore—"  The  great  value  which  the  Emperor 
attached  to  the  friendship  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  enhanced  the  regret  at  per-  Russian 
ceiving  that  that  monarch  altogether  separated  himself  from  him.  Twice  has  manifesto. 
the  Emperor  taken  up  arms  in  a  cause  which  was  directly  that  of  England,  and 
he  solicited  in  vain  from  England  such  a  co-operation  as  her  own  interest 
demanded.  He  did  not  demand  that  her  troops  should  be  united  to  his ;  he 
desired  only  they  should  effect  a  diversion.  He  was  astonished  that  in  her  owii 
cause  she  did  not  act  in  union  with  him,  but,  coolly  looking  on  the  bloody  spec- 
tacle of  a  war  which  had  been  kindled  at  her  will,  she,  instead  of  co-operating, 
sent  troops  to  attack  Buenos  Ayres  and  Alexandria.  And  what  sensibly  touched 
the  heart  of  the  Emperor,  was  to  perceive  that  England,  contrary  to  her  good 
faith  and  the  express  terms  of  treaties,  troubled  at  sea  the  commerce  of  his  sub- 
jects at  the  veiy  time  that  the  blood  of  the  Russians  was  shed  in  the  most 
glorious  of  warfares,  which  drew  down  and  fixed  against  the  armies  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty  all  the  military  force  of  the  French  Emperor,  with  whom  the  Eng- 
lish then  were  and  still  are  at  war.  Nevertheless,  when  the  two  Emperors  made 
peace,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  faithful  to  his  old  friendship,  proffered  his 
mediation  to  effect  a  general  pacification  :  but  the  King  of  England  rejected  the 
mediation.  The  treaty  between  Russia  and  France  was  intended  to  procure  a 
general  peace ;  but  at  that  very  moment  England  suddenly  quitted  that  appa- 
rent lethargy  to  which  she  had  abandoned  herself  :  though  it  was  to  cast  upon 
the  north  of  Europe  firebrands  which  were  to  light  anew  the  flames  of  war. 
Her  fleets  and  her  armies  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  execute 
there  an  act  of  violence  of  which  history,  so  fertile  in  wickedness,  does  not 
afford  a  parallel  example.  A  peacefully  disposed  and  moderate  power  sees 
itself  assaulted  as  if  it  had  been  forging  plots  and  meditating  the  ruin  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  all  to  justify  its  prompt  and  total  spoliation.  The  Emperor,  wounded 
in  his  dignity,  in  the  interests  of  his  people,  in  his  engagements  with  the 
courts  of  the  North,  by  this  act  of  violence  committed  in  the  Baltic,  did  not 
dissemble  his  resentment  against  England;  new  proposals  were  made  by 
England  for  the  neutrality  of  Denmark,  but  to  these  the  Emperor  would  not 
accede.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  breaks  off  all  communication  with 
England,  proclaims  anew  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  annuls 
all  conventions  inconsistent  with  its  spirit." — Parl.  Deb.  x.  218,  221. 

To  this  manifesto  it  was  replied,  in  a  long  and  able  declaration  by  Great 
Britain,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Canning — "  His  Majesty  was  apprised  of  the  secret  Declaration 
conditions  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Russia  in  the  conferences  at  Tilsit ;  ^X  Great 
but  he  indulged  a  hope  that  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  that  unfortunate  Dee.  IS. 
negotiation,  and  its  effects  upon   the  glory  of   the    Russian  name,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  empire,  would  have  led  the  Emperor  to  extricate 
himself  from  these  trammels,  contracted  in  a  moment  of  despondency  and 
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CHAP,    that  the  Czar  was  resolved  to  add  that  important  pro- 

' —  vince,  lying  so  near  his  capital,  to  his  extensive  dominions, 

l807*     as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made  for 

alarm.  His  Majesty  deemed  it  necessary  to  demand  a  specific  explanation 
from  Russia  with  respect  to  these  arrangements  with  France,  the  concealment 
of  which  could  not  but  confirm  the  impression  already  received  as  to  their 
character  and  tendency.  The  demand  was  made  in  the  most  amicable  manner, 
and  with  every  degree  of  delicacy  and  forbearance ;  but  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  proves  but  too  distinctly  that  this  forbearance 
was  misplaced.  It  proves,  unhappily,  that  the  influence  acquired  over  Russia 
by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  England,  is  such  as  to  excite  a  causeless  animosity 
between  the  two  nations,  whose  long  connection  and  mutual  interests  prescribed 
the  most  intimate  union  and  co-operation.  The  King  of  England  does  full 
justice  to  the  motives  which  induced  the  Emperor  of  Russia  twice  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  common  cause.  But  surely  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  last 
occasion,  had  a  more  pressing  cause  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  his  ally,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  than  Great  Britain,  then  actually  at  war  with  that  power. 
The  reference  to  the  war  with  the  Porte  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  when  it 
was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Russia,  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  Russian  interests  against  those  of  France.  If,  however,  the 
peace  of  Tilsit  was  really  a  punishment  for  the  inactivity  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  singularly  unfortunate  that  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  England  was 
making  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  the  common  cause,  and  had  actually 
got  that  great  armament  prepared,  which  she  has  since  been  obliged  to  employ 
to  disconcert  a  combination  directed  against  her  own  immediate  interests  and 
security.  The  complaint  of  vexatious  to  Russian  commerce  is  a  mere  imaginary 
grievance,  never  heard  of  before,  and  now  put  forth  only  to  countenance  the 
exaggerated  declamations  by  which  France  strives  to  inflame  the  animosity  of 
the  other  Continental  powers.  The  vindication  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition  is 
already  before  the  world,  and  Russia  has  it  in  her  power  at  once  to  disprove  tho 
basis  on  which  it  is  erected,  by  producing  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  These  secret  articles  were  not  communicated  to  his  Majesty — they  are 
not  yet  communicated — -not  even  that  which  prescribed  a  time  for  tho  accept- 
ance, by  Great  Britain,  of  the  proffered  mediation  of  Russia.  Even  after  this 
unworthy  concealment,  however,  so  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  the  mediation  was  not  refused  :  it  was  conditionally  accepted,  and  the 
conditions  were  a  communication  of  the  basis  on  which  the  proposed  treaty  was 
to  be  founded,  and  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  ;  conditions  to 
which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  not  object,  as  the  first  was  the  same  which 
the  Emperor  had  himself  annexed  to  the  mediation  of  Austria  between  himself 
and  France,  not  four  months  before;  and  the  second  was  clearly  called  for  by 
the  previous  and  long-established  relations  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
Instead  of  granting  either  of  these  demands,  Russia  declares  war."  Enylixh 
Declaration,  December  18,1807;  Parl.  Deb.  x.  118-122.  It  will  be  observed 
how  studiously,  in  these  diplomatic  papers,  Russia  eludes  allusion  to  the  secret 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  "  The  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,"  says  Harden- 
berg,  "  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  pretext,  of  Russia's  rupture  with  England. 
The  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg,  if  the  truth  was  known,  was  not  sorry  of  so  fair 
an  opportunity  for  getting  quit  of  all  restraints  upon  its  meditated  hostilities 
in  the  north,  as  it  already  was  in  the  south,  of  Europe ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  loud  declamations  against  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  it  beheld  with  more 
satisfaction  the  success  <>f  England  in  that  quarter  than  it  would  have  done  the 
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its  subjugation.*     As  fast  as  the  troops  arrived  from  the    CHAP. 
Niemen  at  St  Petersburg,  they  were  passed  through  to 


the  frontiers  of  Finland  ;  and  such  a  force  was  soon  accu- 
mulated there  as  rendered  hopeless  the  preservation  of 
that  bright  jewel  of  the  Swedish  crown.  A  formal  decla- 
ration of  war  was,  however,  delayed  till  the  spring  follow- 
ing, when  the  preparations  of  the  cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg were  completed,  and  the  season  of  the  year  enabled 
them  to  resume  military  operations.  In  the  interval  the 
Swedish  government  had  so  carefully  abstained  from  giv- 
ing any  cause  of  complaint  to  the  northern  autocrat,  that, 
when  he  came  to  assign  to  the  world  his  reasons  for  a 
rupture,  he  could  find  no  ground  whatever  on  which  to 
justify  his  hostilities,  but  that  the  Swedish  monarch  had 
not  acceded  to  his  proposal  to  break  with  England,  and 
join  his  forces  to  those  of  Russia,  and  was  desirous  of 
preserving  throughout  the  contest  a  strict  neutrality — a 
pretext  for  a  war,  which  came  with  a  singularly  bad  grace 
from  a  power  which  affected  to  feel  such  indignation  at 
the  English  government  for  having,  for  a  similar  reason, 
and  when  well  informed  of  the  secret  designs  of  France 
against  the  Danish  fleet,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
court  of  Copenhagen.1  Napoleon  anxiously  encouraged  in.  223.' 
the  Czar  in  his  designs  against  Finland,  in  the  hope  of 

junction  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  the  naval  resources  of  the  French  Emperor." — 
HARDENBERG,  x.  49. 

*  "  '  Quant  a  la  Suede,'  dit  Alexandra  a  Savary,  '  je  ne  suis  pas  en  mesure, 
et  je  demande  le  temps  de  re'organiser  mes  regiments  fort  maltraite's  par  la 
derniere  guerre,  et  fort  dloignes  de  la  Finlande.  En  outre  sur  ce  theatre  mon 
arme"e  ne  rne  suffit  pas.  Dans  les  basfonds  des  golfes  du  Nord  on  se  sert  beau- 
coup  de  flotilles  a  rames.  Les  Suedois  en  ont  une  tres-nombreuse ;  la  mienne 
n'est  pas  encore  equippe,  et  je  ne  venx  pas  m'exposer  a  un  echec  de  la  part 
d'un  si  petit  e*tat.  Dites  done  a  votre  maitre  qu'aussit6t  mes  moy ens  prepares, 
faccablerai  la  Suede,  qu'il  ine  faut  attendre  Decembre  ou  Janvier.  Je  suis 
pret  a  declarer  centre  les  Anglais  imme'diatement.  Je  suis  meme  d'avis  que 
nous  ne  nous  bornions  pas  la,  et  que  nous  exigions  de  1'Autriche  son  adhesion, 
voluntaire  ouforcee,  a  la  coalition  Continentale.  J'ai  vu  Napoleon,  je  me  flatte 
de  lui  avoir  inspire  une  partie  des  sentiments  qu'il  m'a  inspires  a  moi-meme, 
et  je  suis  certain  qu'il  est  sincere.  Pour  moi  je  lui  promets  une  franchise 
entiere,  et  j'en  attends  une  semblable  de  sa  part.  Oh  !  si  je  pouvais  le  voir 
comme  a  Tilsit,  tons  les  jours,  a  toute  heure  !  quel  entretien  que  le  sien  !  quel 
esprit !  quel  ge'nie  !'" — THIERS,  viii.  215,  217. 

VOL.  VIII.  8 
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CHAP,    diverting  his  ambition  from  the  Danube,  and  leaving  the 
stage  clear  there  for  his  own  projects. 


1807.         rp^-g  deciaration  was  immediately  followed  by  a  pro- 
invasion     clamation  to  the  Fins  by  the  Russian  commander,  in 
quest™      which  he  declared  that  he  entered  their  territory  with  no 
RlLla.   J  hostile  intentions,  and  solely  to  preserve  them  from  the 
^eb'6'1808' horrors  of  war,  and  invited  them  to  abstain  from  hosti- 
lities or  resistance  to  Russia  :  a  promise  instantly  belied 
by  the  formal  occupation  of  the  whole  provinces  by  the 
Muscovite  forces,  and  the  establishment  of  Russian  autho- 
rities in  every  part  of  them,  excepting  those  fortresses 
still  held  by  Swedish  garrisons.      Meanwhile  the  King 
of  Sweden,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  relying  on  the 
support  of  Great  Britain,  and  encouraged  by  the  great 
blow  struck  at  the  Danish  po\ver  by  the  English  arma- 
ment, bade  defiance  to  the  united  hostility  of  France  and 
Russia.     He  replied  to  the  Russian  manifesto  in  a  digni- 
fied proclamation — a  model  for  greater  powers  and  more 
prosperous  fortunes — in  which  he  bitterly  complained  of 
the  invasion  of  his  dominions,   and  the  incitement  to 
revolt  held  out  to  his  subjects  by  the  Russian  forces, 
without  any  declaration  of  war  or  ground  of  hostility  ; 
contrasted  the  present  subservience  of  Russia  to  France 
with  the  repeated  declarations  she  had  made  that  its 
ambition  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  her  solemn  engagements  to  conclude  no  peace  with 
,  Scc  Rug.  that  power  which  should  be  "  inconsistent  with  the  glory 
fa^.Tf'"   of  the  Russian  name,  the  security  of  the  empire,  the  sanc- 
*i,  1806.     tity  of  alliances,  and  the  general  security  of  Europe;"1 
and  justly  observed  that  the  present  war,  based  on  the 
avowed  design  of  Russia  to  dictate  all  their  foreign  con- 
*,{f™;,J7c£-nections  to  the  northern  powers,  was  undertaken  for  no 
So?'  "sU   ot^cr  °kJccfc  but  to  add  Finland  to  the  Russian  dominions, 
iii.  ii'l      and  compel  Sweden  to  sacrifice  her  fleet  and  commerce  as 
a  security  for  Cronstadt  and  Revel.2 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Denmark,  after  the 
grievous  though  unavoidable  loss  she  had  sustained,  would 
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not  resent  to  the  utmost  of  her  power  the  hostility  of   CHAP. 

Great  Britain.     She  threw  herself,  accordingly,  without  '. . 

reserve  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  the  most  active  hostility  ;  though  the  loss  of  Denmark 
her  fleet  and  dismantling  of  her  arsenal  deprived  her  of  diaiiyinto 
the  means  of  carrying  on  any  efficient  warfare,  and,  on  * 
the  other  hand,  exposed  her  commerce  and  colonies  to 
total  destruction.     The  Prince-Royal,  carried  away  by  an 
excusable  resentment,  overlooked  all  these  considerations, 
and  not  only  constantly  refused  to  ratify  the  capitulation 
of  Copenhagen,  but  concluded,  soon  after,  a  treaty  offen- 
sive and  defensive  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  which,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  was  signed  on  the  very  day  on  Oct.  ie. 
which  Junot,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  commenced 
his  march  from  Bayonne  to  enforce  a  similar  obedience 
to  the  secret  resolutions  adopted  at  Tilsit  from  the  court 
of  Lisbon.      Meanwhile   Napoleon  wrote  to  Alexander, 
informing  him  of  the  treaty  with  Denmark,   and  again 
pressing  him  to  invade  Finland,  in  order  to  compel  thex 
submission  of  Sweden  ;    and  thus,  by  having  the  com-  43,  49. 
mand  of  both  coasts,  shut  the  Baltic  against  the  English  225.  ' 
fleets.1 

While  a  new  war  was  thus  kindling  from  the  ashes  of 

.  49 

the  old  one  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Russia  was  steadily  Affairs  of 
prosecuting  those  ambitious  designs  on  her  southern  fron-  Turkey."1 
tier,  the  unmolested  liberty  to  advance  in  which  had  con- 
stituted the  principal  lure  held  out  by  Napoleon  to  gain 
her   alliance   on  the  shores  of  the   Niernen.      In   this 
attempt,  however,  she  did  not  experience  all  the  facilities 
which  she  expected.     As  the  main  object  of  Napoleon,  in 
the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  was  to  accelerate  the  rupture 
of  Russia  with  Great  Britain,  and  procure  her  accession 

r  .  2  Bi<Ti.  vi. 

to  the  Continental   System,2  so  the  ruling   principle  of  429.°  ' 
Russia  was  to  obtain  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  her 
designs  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  postpone  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  till  she  was  better  prepared  to 
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CHAP,    carry  her  projects  of  conquest  into  effect.     Napoleon,  as 
already  stated,  had  agreed  at  Tilsit,  that  the  evacuation 


L8°7'     might  be  indefinitely  postponed;*  but  hardly  had  he 
returned  to  Paris,  when,  being  engrossed  with  his  ambitious 
projects  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  unable  to  appro- 
priate to  himself,  in  consequence,  his  anticipated  share  of 
the  Ottoman  spoils,  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  the 
utmost  disquietude   at   the  approach  of  Russia  to   the 
Dardanelles,  he  repented  of  the  ready  consent  which  lie 
had  given  to  the  advances  of  Russia  in  that  direction,  and 
became  desirous  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  further  prosecution.     In  terms  of  the  stipulation  to 
that  effect  in  the  former  treaty,  the  mediation  of  France 
had    been    offered   to   the   Divan,  which    having    been 
accepted,  and  an  armistice  concluded,  nothing  remained 
to  justify  the  prolonged  occupation  of  the  principalities. 
Russia,  however,  was  too  great  a  power  to  leave  the  seeds 
of  any  misunderstanding   with  it,  when  Napoleon  was 
engaged  in  his  projects  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  ;  and 
Aug.  24.     accordingly  he  soon  after  wrote  to  Alexander,  that  the 
armistice  on  the  Danube  had  been  concluded  without  his 
authority ;  that  he  disapproved  of  it ;  that  the  Russian 
i  Bign  vi    troops  might  be  continued  in  the  principalities  ;  that  as 
x^'i^av'  ^°  th°  fiual  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that  was  so 
Th'110'  -  8raTC  a  qucstion,  that  it  required  mature  consideration  ; 
222, 225.     and  that  France  and  Russia,  united,  might  accomplish 
the  greatest  things  yet  seen  in  modern  times.1! 

It  appeared  the  more  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  terini- 

*  "  Vous  pouvez  le  trainer  en  longiie." — A  nte,  Chap.  XLVI.  §  80,  note. 

+  Napoleon  wrote  to  Alexander, — "  Qu'il  o"tait  (Stranger  a  la  redaction  de 
I'armi.stice  avec  la  Porte,  qu'il  le  d(5sapprouvait  (ce  qni  emportait  1'approbation 
tacite  de  1'occupation  prolonged  des  provinces  du  Danube),  et  que,  quant  au 
maintien  ou  au  partago  de  1'empire  Ottoman,  cette  question  dtait  HI  grave,  si 
intcYessaute  dans  le  prdscnt  et  1'avenir,  qu'il  avail  besoin  d'y  penser  mfirement; 
qu'il  ne  pouvait  en  traiter  par  6crit,  et  que  c'etait  avec  M.  de  Tolwtoy  qu'il  se 
proposait  de  1'approfondir ;  qu'il  la  rdservait  a  cet  arabassadeur,  et  que  c'etait 
mfimc  afin  de  1'attendre  qu'il  avait  retardc"  son  d(5part  pour  1'ltalie,  ou  il  etait 
ccpemlant  pre.8H<5  dc  se  rendre.  Unisons-nous,  disait  Napoldon  a  Alexandre,  et 
nous  accomplirons  lea  phis  r/randes  choses  dcs  temps  modcmes." — NAPOLKON  to 
ALEXANDER,  \1th  Kept.  1807;  THIERS,  Consulat  et  I  Empire,  viii.  225. 
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nation,  as  the  Turks,  though  they  gladly  availed  them-   CHAP. 
selves  of  the  French  mediation  at  first,  did  so  in  the      LL 


belief  that  they  were  to  obtain  thereby  the  evacuation  of  1807- 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  But  no  sooner  did  they  dis- Alienation 
cover  that  this  was  not  really  intended,  and  that  the  fr0mCthcr  ' 
Muscovite  standards  were  still  to  remain  on  the  Danube, Freuch- 
than  they  loudly  expressed  their  resolution  to  continue, 
in  preference,  the  conflict.  They  said,  with  justice,  "  In 
what  worse  situation  could  we  be,  if  the  French,  instead 
of  being  victorious,  had  been  beaten  in  Poland  \  Is  this 
the  Emperor's  care  for  his  allies,  whom  he  has  drawn  into 
the  conflict,  to  leave  their  richest  provinces  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies  I "  Savary,  therefore,  received  orders  to 
insist  in  the  mildest  possible  manner,  but  still  to  insist, 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities  ;  and  to  consent 
to  the  prolonged  occupation  of  them  by  the  Russian  forces, 
only  on  condition  that  Alexander  sanctioned  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  Silesia  by  the  French  troops.  Na- 
poleon strongly  contended  that  the  occupation  of  Wal- 
lachia and  Moldavia  should  not  take  place,  according  to 
the  secret  treaty  of  Tilsit,  till  the  French  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  possession  of  Greece  and  Albania,  which 
they  were  not  at  present ;  but  he  offered  to  wink  at  the 
Russians  extending  their  empire  to  the  Danube,  provided 
Alexander  would  agree  to  indemnify  him  by  the  cession 
of  Silesia  and  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  reducing  that 
power  to  2,000,000  souls*  This  act  of  spoliation  of  an 
allied  power,  Alexander,  much  to  his  credit,  positively 

*  " '  Si  la  violation  du  traite"  de  Tilsit,'  disait  Napoleon  a  lui,  '  elle  ne  doit  etre 
pas  au  profit  d'une  seule  des  deux  parties  contractantes.  Elle  doit  etre,  pour  la 
France,  dans  une  partie  des  etats  de  la  Prusse,  dont  ce  traite"  stipule  la  restitu- 
tion— partie  egale,  en  population,  en  resources,  en  richesses,  aux  deux  provinces 
Turques.  De  cette  maniere  I'alli6  de  la  France,  Tallie  de  la  Russie,  eprouverait 
une  perte  eyale.  La  Prusse,  il  est  vrai,  n'aurait  pas  plus  qu'a-peu-pres  deux 
millions  d'habitants,  mais  il  ne  serait  pas  grand  malheur  a  la  Prusse  a  subir  ce 
nouvel  affaiblissement.  La  ruine  totale  de  1'empire  Ottoman  doit  etre  rec  1(5 
jusqu'au  moment  ou  le  partage  de  ses  vastes  debris  pourra  se  faire  d'une 
maniere  plus  avantageuse  pour  1'une  et  pour  1'autre,  sans  avoir  a  craindre 
qu'  une  autre  puissance,  leur  ennemi,  vienne  s'approprier,  par  1'acqui.sition  de 
1'Egypte  et  des  iles,  les  plus  riches  depouilles. " — NAFOLEON  to  ALEXANDER, 
22d  Dec.  1807  ;  BIGNON,  vii.  43,  44. 
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CHAP,    refused  to  accede  to.*     At  length  the  respective  preten- 

-  sions  of  these  high  contracting  powers  were  arranged  in 

this  manner,  that  France  agreed  to  Russia  continuing 

in   the  possession  of  the  Danubian   principalities,   and 

Russia  consented  to  the  prolonged  occupation  of  Silesia 

by  the  French  troops.     This  arrangement  for  the  time 

settled  their  differences ;  the  two  autocrats  readily  con- 

1 4nn-4->?g'  sented  ^0  wink  at  their  mutual  infractions  of  the  rights  of 

state'  Pa-     other  states  ;   each  abandoned  an  ally  to  the  tender  iner- 

m™"io,m.  cies  of  an  enemy;  and  as  the  Turks  found  that  they  had 

42i57'43o.    been  betrayed  by  Napoleon,  and  some  account  of  the 

S'corresJ'.  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  provided  for 

N°apf'  vii     their  partition,  had  reached  them,  they  declined  the  fur- 

364, 3»5.     ther  intervention  of  the  French,  and  prepared  to  renew 

the  war.1  f 

*  "  '  Comment,'  s'dcria  Alexandre,  '  pourrais-je  consentir  a  partager,  de  fait, 
les  depouilles  d'une  malheureux  prince  quo  1'Empereur  a  designc"  a  la  Franco 
et  a  1'Europe  comme  ayaut  <5to  rdtubli  a  ma  consideration]'" — BlGNON,  vii. 
46,  47. 

+  The  negotiation  between  Savary  and  Romanzoff,  and  his  conversations 
?u,t'°"S  sc"  with  Alexander  himself  on  this  important  subject,  which  are  given  in  the  secret 
Hpatcli  from  and  confidential  correspondence  of  Napoleon,  are  highly  curious,  as  indicating 
Ha vary  at  St  the  ulterior  ambitious  views  of  the  great  empires  which  they  severally  repre- 
to  Napoleon,  sented,  and  the  seeds  of  that  jealousy  which,  in  the  midst  of  unbounded  protes- 
tations of  present  regard,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  future  and  mortal  hostility. 
By  despatches  from  Napoleon,  dated  Fontainebleau,  Oct.  14,  1807,  Savary  was 
required  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  which  had  retarded  the  evacuation  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  by  the  Russian  troops,  and  to  observe  that  peace  could 
not  be  re-established  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  till  that  evacuation  had  taken 
place,  as  it  was  the  condition  which  must  precede  the  armistice  which  was  to 
be  the  foundation  of  the  definitive  treaty;  that  the  delay  to  evacuate  could  not 
fail  to  annul  the  armistice  which  had  been  concluded,  and  rekindle  the  flames  of 
war  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  In  reply,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
after  alleging  various  insignificant  reasons  for  not  commencing  the  evacuation, 
observed  : — "  Circumstances  now  appear  to  require  a  deviation  in  this  particular 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  latest  advices  from  Vienna  and 
Odessa  concur  in  stilting  that  the  influence  of  France  has  declined  at  Constanti- 
nople :  it  is  even  said  that  Lord  A.  Pagct,  the  English  ambassador,  has  embarked 
on  board  Lord  Collingwood'e  fleet  in  the  Dardanelles.  There  is  every  probability 
that  a  treaty  will  be  concluded  between  England  and  the  Porte  hostile  to  you, 
and  consequently  to  me;  and  that,  if  I  should  evacuate  these  provinces,  I  should 
soon  have  to  re-enter  them  in  order  to  avert  the  war  from  my  own  frontiers.  I 
must  revert  to  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  said  to  me,  not  once,  but  ten  time*, 
at  Tilsit,  in  respect  to  these  provinces,  and  I  have  more  confidence  in  these  assur- 
ances than  in  all  the  reasons  of  expedience  or  policy  which  may  subsequently 
appear  to  gainsay  them.  Why,  then,  renounce  my  present  advantages,  when 
past  experience  tells  me  so  clearly  what  will  ensue  if  I  evacuate  these  provinces  ? 
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Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  set  out  for  Italy,  where  great   CHAP. 
political  changes  were  in  progress.     Destined,  like  all  the 


subordinate  thrones  which  surrounded  the  French  nation,     1807> 
to  share  in  the  rapid  mutations  which  its  government  change's  in 
underwent,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  soon  called  upon  to  tioVof  t^1 
accept  a  change  in  its  constitution.     Napoleon,  in  conse-  gta4™ 
quence,  suppressed  the  legislative  body,  and  substituted 
in  its  room  a  senate,  which  was   exclusively  intrusted 
with  the  power  of  submitting  observations  to  government 
on  the  public  wants,  and  of  superintending  the  budget 
and  public  expenditure.     As  the  members  of  this  senate 
were  nominated  and  paid  by  government,  this  last  shadow 
of  representative  institutions  became  a  perfect  mockery.  NOV.  20. 
Nevertheless  the  great  conqueror  was  received  with  un- 
bounded adulation  by  all  the  towns  of  Italy ;  their  depu- 

Even  supposing  that  you  have  the  upper  hand  at  Constantinople,  you  can 
never  prevent  bands  of  insurgents  from  crossing  the  Danube,  and  renewing 
the  pillage  of  these  provinces  :  the  orders  of  the  Porte  are  null  a  mile  from 
Constantinople.  In  our  conversations  at  Tilsit,  your  Emperor  often  said,  that 
he  was  noways  set  on  that  evacuation ;  that  it  miyht  be  indefinitely  postponed; 
that  it  was  not  possible  any  lonrjer  to  tolerate  the  Turks  in  Europe  ;  that  he  left  me 
at  liberty  to  drive  them  into  Asia.  It  was  only  on  a  subsequent  occasion  that 
he  went  back  from  his  word  so  far  as  to  speak  of  leaving  the  Turks  Constanti- 
nople and  some  of  the  adjacent  provinces." 

Savary  replied,  "  Russia  can  always  renew  the  war  if  you  find  it  advisable. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  engagements  between  the  two  monarchs ;  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  too  much  confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  reasons  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
him  from  executing  these  secret  engagements  :  but  still  he  is  desirous  of  seeing 
them  carried  into  effect,  as  a  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  is  all  that 
remains  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  public  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  All  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  said  at  Tilsit  shall  be  religiously 
executed  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  secret  treaty  which  is  calculated  to  thwart 
the  desires  of  Russia.  Nay,  the  surest  and  most  expeditious  mode  to  arrive  at 
it,  is  to  carry  into  execution  the  public  treaty  ;  for  we  must  conclude  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Turks  before  a  treaty  is  concluded;  or  do  you  propose  at  once  to 
write  their  epitaph  ?  " 

"  I  yesterday  had  a  long  interview,"  replied  Alexander,  "  with  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  and  strongly  urged  him  to  enter  into  all  the  views  of  France,  and 
represented  the  risk  he  would  run  in  not  making  common  cause  with  her  and 
Russia.  Meanwhile  the  march  of  the  troops  continues ;  in  seven  or  eight  days 
the  last  division  will  have  arrived,  and  fifty  thousand  men  will  be  ready  to 
commence  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Finland.  When  you  demanded  from 
me  a  declaration  of  war  against  England,  I  was  well  aware  it  was  no  trifling 
change  of  policy  which  was  required  ;  no  slight  change  of  system,  which  could 
be  altered  as  soon  as  adopted.  Had  I  conceived  it  to  be  such,  I  u-ould  never 
have  put  my  name  to  it;  but  I  viewed  it  in  a  more  extended  light.  What  am  I 
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CHAP,    ties,  who  waited  upon  him  at  Milan,  vied  with  each  other 

in  elegant  flattery.     He  was  the  Redeemer  of  France, 

iso?.  but  the  Creator  of  Italy:  they  had  supplicated  heaven 
for  his  safety,  for  his  victories  ;  they  offered  him  the 
tribute  of  their  eternal  love  and  fidelity.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived their  adulation  in  the  most  gracious  manner ;  but 
he  was  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  of  his 
policy — the  consolidation  of  his  dominions,  the  render- 
ing them  all  dependent  on  his  imperial  crown,  and  the 
fostering  of  a  military  spirit  among  his  subjects.  "  You 
will  always  find,"  said  he,  "  the  source  of  your  prosperity, 
the  best  guarantee  alike  of  your  institutions  and  of  your 
independence,  in  the  constant  union  of  the  iron  crown 
with  the  imperial  crown  of  France.  But  to  obtain  this 
felicity  you  must  show  yourselves  worthy  of  it.  It  is  time 
that  the  Italian  youth  should  seek  some  more  ennobling 
!,.I)4>t2-«Y  employment  than  idling  away  their  lives  at  the  feet  of 
Hard. x. 26.  women  ;  and  that  the  women  of  Italy  should  spurn  every 
A3.  lover  who  cannot  lay  claim  to  their  favour  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  honourable  scars."  l 

r>  From  Milan  the  Emperor  travelled  by  Verona  and 

u«ion  of     Padua  to  Venice  ;  he  there  admired  the  marble  palaces, 
piaomtia     varied  scenery,  and  gorgeous  architecture  of  the  Queen 
«reat  work«  of  the  Adriatic,  which  appeared  to  extraordinary  advan- 
suu-'of1'     tagc  amidst  illuminations,  fireworks,  and  rejoicings  ;  and, 
Dclf'io      returning  to  Milan,  arranged  with  an  authoritative  hand 
all  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula.     The  discontent  of  Melzi, 
who  still  retained  a  lingering  partiality  for  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  which  lie  had  vainly  hoped  to  see  estab- 
lished in  his  country,  was  stifled  by  the  title  of  Duke  of 

required  to  do  ?  said  I  to  myself.  To  prepare  great  events  which  will  cause 
the  memory  of  mournful  ones  to  be  forgotten,  and  put  the  two  slates  in  such 
political  relations  as  can  never  be  disturbed.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  your  requisition,  I  did  vhat  you  desired,  though 
that  was  not  only  noways  conducive  to  our  interests,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
exposed  us  to  very  serious  losses.  Now,  you,  insist  that  I  should  make  war  on 
Sweden;  I  am  ready  to  do  no;  my  armies  are  on  her  frontier;  but  what  return 
are  we  to  obtain  for  so  many  sacrifices  1  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  the  recom- 
pense which  the  nation  expects,  and  you  wish  to  bereave  us  of  them.  What 
reply  can  we  make  to  our  people,  if,  after  their  evacuation,  they  ask  us  what 
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Lodi.      Tuscany  was  taken  from  the  King  of  Etruria,    CHAP. 
on  whom  Napoleon  had  settled  it,  and  united  to  France 


by  the  title  of  the  department  of  the  Taro  ;  while  mag-      807< 
nificent  public  works  were  set  on  foot  at  Milan  to  dazzle 
the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Italians,  and  console  them 
for  the  entire  loss  of  their  national  independence  and 
civil   liberty.      The   cathedral   was   daily  adorned  with 
fresh  works   of  sculpture  ;    its  exterior   decorated   and 
restored  to  its  original  purity,  while  thousands  of  pin- 
nacles and  statues  rose  on  all  sides,  glittering  in  spotless 
brilliancy  in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.     The  Forum  of 
Buonaparte  was  rapidly  advancing  ;  the  beautiful  basso- 
relievos  of  the  arch  of  the  Simplon  already  entranced 
the  admiring  gaze  of  thousands ;  the  roads  of  the  Simplon 
and   Mount  Cenis  were  kept   in  the  finest   order,  and 
daily  attracted  fresh  crowds  of  strangers  to  the  Italian 
plains.     But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  external  splendour, 
the  remains  of  which  still  throw  a  halo  round  the  recol- 
lection of  the  French  domination  in  Italy,  the  finances 
of  all  the  states  were  involved  in  hopeless  embarrassment, 
and  suffering  of  the  most  grinding  kind  pervaded  all 
classes  of  the  people.      The  public  expenditure  of  the 
kingdom   of   Italy   had    risen    to    120,000,000    francs 
(£5,000,000)  ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  million  sterling 
to   France  was  severely  felt ;    ten   thousand  men  had 
recently  been  raised  by  conscription  to  fill  up  the  chasms 
in  the   army  ;    and  the  misery  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Venetian  states,  from  the  enormous   contribu- 
tions levied  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  total  stoppage 
of  foreign  commerce,  was   such   as  to  draw  forth  the 

benefits  are  to  compensate  to  them  for  the  manifold  losses  consequent  on  the 
war  with  England  1 " — See  the  whole  diplomatic  papers  and  conversations  in 
SAVABT'S  Secret  Despatch  to  Napoleon,  St  Petersburg,  \StTi  November  1807;  Cor- 
resp.  Conf.  de  Napoleon,  vii.  564,  585.—  That  confidential  despatch  reveals  more 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  secret  engagements  at  Tilsit  than  any  other  docu- 
ments in  existence  ;  and  demonstrates  that  both  the  Swedish  and  English  wars 
were  the  result  of  those  engagements,  and  noways  connected  with  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  which  is  never  once  mentioned  as  a  ground  of  complaint 
against  Great  Britain,  by  either  Savary,  Alexander,  or  his  minister  Romauzuff. 
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CHAP.   most  piteous   lamentations  from   the   native  historians. 
In   the    midst   of    these    great    designs,    however,    the 


1807<  Emperor  abated  nothing  of  his  inveterate  hostility 
against  British  commerce.  Eugene  received  orders  to 
invade  Etruria  with  four  thousand  men  suddenly,  so  as 
to  fall  on  Pisa  and  Leghorn  before  time  could  be  afforded 
for  the  removal  or  secreting  of  British  merchandise, 
which  was  all  to  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
imperial  treasury.  At  the  same  time  General  Lemarrois 
was  directed  to  invade  the  Roman  provinces  of  Urbino, 
Macerata,  and  Fermo,  to  seize  English  merchandise  of 
every  description,  and  occupy  all  the  important  ports 
along  the  sea-coast,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  operations 
against  Sicily  and  the  Ionian  Isles.  Lemarrois  was 
enjoined  to  observe  narrowly  the  disposition  of  the 
'Thicrs.viii.  people  in  the  Papal  States,  and  if  any  inclination  was 
iv.f280,234.  evinced  to  escape  from  the  government  of  priests,  and 
2tT  '  range  themselves  under  that  of  Eugene,  to  offer  110  obstacle 
to  such  a  revolution.1 

The  encroachments  thus  made  on  the  Italian  peninsula 
Encroach-  "were  not  the  only  ones  which  Napoleon  effected,  in  con- 
Frannce°on  sequence  of  the  liberty  to  dispose  of  western  Europe 
Germany  acquired  by  him  at  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  The  territory 
and  itaiv.  Of  the  great  nation  was  rounded  also  on  the  side  of 

Occupation 

of  Home,     Germany   and   Holland.      On   the  llth  of  November, 

anddigmem-    .  ,  ,  .,  /»  -ni      i  • 

berment  of  the  important  town  and  territory  of  r  lushing  were  ceded 

'viuce™'  to  France  by  the  King  of  Holland,  who  obtained  in 
ov'  n'  return  merely  an  elusory  equivalent  in  East  Fricsland. 

Jan.  '2i.  On  the  21st  of  January  following,  a  decree  of  the  senate 
united  to  the  French  empire,  besides  these  places,  the 
important  towns  of  Kehl,  Cassel,  and  Wcscl,  on  the 

Feb.  i>,  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Shortly  after,  the  PYench 
troops,  who  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Tuscany,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  already  noticed, 
and  under  pretence  of  a  resignation  forced  upon  the 
Queen  of  Etruria,  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
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world.      They  immediately  occupied   the   castle  of  St    CHAP. 
Augelo  and  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  entirely  dispos- 


sessed the  papal  troops.  Two  months  afterwards  an 
imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  severed  the  provinces  of 
Ancona,  Urbino,  Macerata,  and  Camerino,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  under  the  gift 
of  Charlemagne,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  annexed  April  2, 
them  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  spoliation  was,  "  That  the  actual  sovereign  of  Rome 
has  constantly  declined  to  declare  war  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  coalesce  with  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Naples 
for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  interests 
of  these  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  the  armies  of  Naples 
and  Italy,  require  that  their  communications  should  not 
be  interrupted  by  a  hostile  power."  The  importance 
of  these  acquisitions,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  were, 
especially  in  Italy,  was  not  so  momentous  as  the  prin- 
ples  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  the  ulterior  ac- 
quisitions to  which  they  evidently  pointed.  France 
now,  without  disguise,  assumed  the  right  of  annexing 
neutral  and  independent  states  to  its  already  extensive 
dominions,  by  no  other  authority  than  the  decree  of  its 
own  legislature.  The  natural  boundaries,  so  long  held 
forth  as  the  limits  of  the  great  nation,  were  not  mer'ely 
overstepped,  but  publicly  disavowed  as  an  undue  restric- 
tion of  its  dimensions.  By  extending  its  territory  beyond 
the  Rhine,  it  was  plain  that  Holland  and  the  north  of 
Germany  were  soon  to  be  incorporated  with  its  domin- 
ions ;  by  stretching  across  the  Alps,  it  was  evident  that, 
ere  long,  Rome  and  the  whole  of  Italy  would  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  dominions  of  Napoleon.  So  bound- 
less had  the  ambition  of  the  French  Emperor  now  become, 
and  so  intent  was  he  on  all  acquisitions  which  might 
be  of  advantage  to  him  in  his  hostility  against  English 
commerce,  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that,  in 
existing  circumstances,  the  loss  of  Corfu  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  misfortune  which  could  happen  to  the 
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CHAP,    empire.*     These  distant  marine  possessions  were  of  such 
importance,  as  connected  not  merely  with  Napoleon's  am- 


1807>     bitious  designs  in  the  Levant,  but  with  his  vast  projects 
for  the  subjugation   of  Great  Britain.      The   Boulogne 
flotilla  was  in  great  part  rotten  ;  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  transport  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
in  twenty-four  hours  across  the  Channel.     But  the  Em- 
peror's plans  were  modified  by  that  circumstance,  not 
abandoned.     He  now  proposed  to   embark  sixty  thou- 
sand only  at  Boulogne,  and  thirty  thousand  in  Holland  ; 
and  the  maritime  war  was  to  be   converted  into  one 
incessantly  menacing  England  or  its  colonies  with  con- 
siderable fleets.     An  expedition  against  Sicily,  and  great 
vituaT^ss.  preparations  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  formed  part  of  these 
288n299VI'  Designs  ;   and  orders  were  sent  out  to  all  the  harbours 
315-          of  the  empire  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  species 
of  hostility.1 

But  all  the  other  consequences  of  the  peace  at  Tilsit 
were  trifling  in  comparison  with  those  which  took  place 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  As  the  war  to  which  they  led 
in  that  quarter,  however,  was  by  far  the  most  important 
and  eventful  which  arose  out  of  the  French  Revolution  ; 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  the  English  and  French  armies 
into  collision  as  principals  in  the  contest ;  and  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the 
best  index  to  the  leading  features  of  his  policy,  it  requires 
for  its  elucidation  a  separate  chapter. 

M          In  the  consequences,  however,  which  have  already  been 
Reflections  described  as  flowing  from  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  is  to  be 

on  the  iin-  111  •      T          •  «•     i  M        i   •    i 

mincnt       discerned  tlic  clearest  indications  of  the  great  peril  which 

Kuro]'.c°     instantly  threatens  the  cause  of  European  independence 

trcTty  of     fr°m   the   undue   preponderance  acquired  by  any  of  its 

potentates,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  which  exists  for 

the  maintenance  of  that  balance  of  power  in  which  supcr- 

*  "  Ces  tnenures  tiennent  a  un  ensemble  do  projeta  quo  vons  ne  pouvez  pas 
connaltre.  Sachez  seulement  quo,  dans  I'd  tat  du  monde,  la  perte  de  Corfou 
serait  le  plus  grand  malheur  qui  put  arrivcr  a  1' empire." — NAPOLEON  to  MAR- 
MONT,  24<A  Aurjugt  1807  ;  TIIIKKS,  viii.  :13. 
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ficial  observers  have  so  often  seen  only  the  prolific  source  CHAP. 
of  unnecessary  warfare.  The  principle  on  which  that  — 
policy  is  founded  is  that  of  obsta  principiis:  resist  the  8°7' 
encroachments  which  may  give  any  one  state  an  undue 
preponderance ;  and  regard  such  contests  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  outworks  as  the  only  effectual  means  of 
defending  the  ramparts  of  the  place.  Such  a  system 
requires  a  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future ;  it  in- 
volves an  immediate  expenditure  to  avert  a  remote,  and 
possibly  contingent  evil.  It  will,  therefore,  always  be 
supported  only  by  the  wise,  and  be  generally  unpopular 
with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
therefore,  to  attend  to  the  consequences  which  imme- 
diately resulted  from  the  treaty  at  Tilsit,  and  the  effects 
which  necessarily  ensued  from  the  overthrow  of  this 
system.  The  inferior  powers  of  Europe  were  then  over- 
awed or  subdued.  England  had  withdrawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  strife ;  and,  secluded  in  her  inaccessible 
isle,  had  remained,  according  to  the  favourite  system  of 
a  numerous  class  of  her  politicians,  a  neutral  spectator  of 
the  wars  of  the  Continent.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Was  it  that  her  independence  was  better  secured,  her 
interests  more  thoroughly  established,  or  her  ultimate 
safety  better  provided  for,  than  under  the  more  active 
and  costly  system  of  former  times  ?  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Continental  states 
were  utterly  destroyed  for  the  time,  during  her  secession, 
England  herself  was  brought  to  the  very  edge  of  perdi- 
tion. The  European  strife  immediately  ra,n  into  a  contest 
between  its  two  great  powers  :  the  whole  moral  as  well 
as  physical  strength  of  the  Continent  was  arrayed  under 
the  banners  of  France  and  Russia  ;  and  when  these  rival 
powers  came  to  an  accommodation,  it  was  by  the  mutual 
agreement  to  divide  between  them  the  spoils  of  all  sub-  233''  2:35.'"' 
ordinate  or  neutral  states.1 

To  Russia,  already  enriched  by  a  portion  of  Prussia, 
was  assigned  Finland,  the  greater  part  of  Turkey,  and  an 
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CHAP,    irresistible  preponderance  in  the  Euxine  and  Baltic  seas  ; 
to  France,  already  master  of  the  half  of  Germany,  was 


1807'  allotted  Italy,  Poland,  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  a 
Universal  promise  of  obtaining  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  the  islands  of 
nlw'opcnty  the  Archipelago.  It  was  Napoleon  himself  who  proposed 
itaria^nd  this  vast  scheme  of  spoliation  to  Alexander ;  the  ambition 
France.  Qf  ^e  Qzar>  great  as  it  was,  had  never  contemplated  any- 
thing so  extensive.*  lie  now  openly  showed  his  deter- 
mination to  dethrone  all  sovereigns  who  did  not  instantly 
adhere  to  his  designs  against  Great  Britain,  and  replace 
them  by  others  drawn  from  his  family,  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  obedient  to  his  will.  France  and  Russia, 
relying  on  each  other's  support,  now  laid  aside  all  moder- 
ation, and  even  the  semblance  of  justice,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  strong  in  their  mutual  forbearance,  instantly 
proceeded  to  appropriate,  without  scruple,  the  posses- 
sions of  all  other  states,  even  unoffending  neutrals  or 
faithful  allies,  which  lay  on  their  own  side  of  the  line 
of  demarcation.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  present 
concord  which  subsisted  between  them  could  not  last. 
The  world  was  not  wide  enough  for  two  such  great  and 
ambitious  powers,  any  more  than  it  had  been  for  Alex- 
ander and  Darius,  Rome  and  Cartilage.  Universal  em- 
pire to  one  or  other  would,  it  was  likely,  be  the  result 
of  a  desperate  strife  between  them,  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  independence  of  Great 
Britain  had  most  to  fear  from  the  Scythian  or  the  Gallic 
hosts.  Already  this  danger  had  become  apparent :  all 
the  fleets  of  Europe  were  combined  under  the  command 
of  the  French  Emperor ;  and  in  a  few  years  he  would 
»Thiers,yiii.  have  two  hundred  sail  of  the  line  to  beat  down  in  the 
vii.  43, 4?' Channel  the  naval  forces  of  England,  and  carry  slavery 
and  ruin  into  the  British  dominions.1  Such  were,  then, 

*  "  '  Je  ne  pensais  pas,'  (lit  Alexandra  au  Cdndral  Savary,  '  aux  provinces  dti 
Danube ;  c'est  votre  Empcreur  qui,  en  recevant  la  nouvelle  do  la  chute  do 
Selim,  e'est  <?crie  &  Tilsit :  On  ne  pent  rien  faire  avec  ces  barbares  !  la  Provi- 
dence me  di'gar/e  enrers  en.r;  arrnny  eons-nous  Aleurs  depensf  " — TIIIERK,  Ctmsulat 
et  F  Empire,  viii.  219. 
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the   consequences  of  the  subversion   of  the  balance  of    CHAP. 
power ;   such  the   dangers  which  induce  the  far-seeing 


sagacity  of  political  wisdom  to  commence  the  conflict  for     1807> 
national  independence  as  soon  as  the  rights  of  inferior 
powers  are  menaced. 

Although,  however,  both  the  liberties  of  England  and 
independence  of  Europe  were  at  this  time  placed  in  such  Great  im- 
imminent  peril,  yet  a  great  step  had  already  been  made  FhT^roke 
towards  diminishing  the  danger.  The  Copenhagen  expe-  ^Su 
dition  had  completely  paralysed  the  right  wing  of  the  JJSjjJJj]" 
naval  force  by  which  Napoleon  expected  to  effect  ourfederacy- 
subjugation.  The  capture  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line 
and  fifteen  frigates,  with  all  their  stores  complete,  equi- 
valent, in  Napoleon's  estimation,  to  the  destruction  of 
eighty  thousand  land  troops,  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
maritime  blow  ever  yet  struck  by  any  nation,  and  weak- 
ened the  naval  resources  of  the  French  Emperor  to  a 
degree  greater  in  extent  than  any  single  calamity,  except 
Trafalgar,  yet  experienced  during  the  war.  The  hostility 
of  Russia,  predetermined  at  Tilsit,  was  by  this  stroke 
kept  almost  within  the  bounds  of  compulsory  neutrality. 
Swrcdcn  wras  encouraged  to  continue  in  the  English  alliance ; 
the  maritime  force  of  the  Baltic  was  in  a  manner  with- 
drawn from  the  contest ;  a  few  sail  of  the  line  were  all 
that  were  required  to  be  maintained  by  England  in  that 
quarter.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great  achievement, 
fraught  with  such  momentous  consequences  at  that  event- 
ful crisis,  was  regarded  by  the  nation  at  the  time  with 
divided  and  uneasy  sentiments  ;  and  that  the  Opposition 
never  had  so  largely  the  support  of  the  public  as  when 
they  assailed  the  government  on  account  of  a  measure 
calculated,  in  its  ultimate  results,  to  prove  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
dissatisfaction  was  owing  to  factious  motives ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  brought  about  by  the  ascendancy  in  the 
public  mind  of  the  best  and  noblest  principles  of  our 
nature.  And  it  is  a  memorable  circumstance,  highly 
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CHAP,  characteristic  of  the  salutary  influence  of  public  opinion 
'  under  a  really  free  government,  in  bringing  the  actions  of 
807>  public  men  to  the  test  of  general  morality,  that  while  in 
France,  where  revolutionary  ascendancy  had  extinguished 
every  feeling  in  regard  to  public  matters,  except  the  ad- 
miration of  success,  and  in  Russia,  where  a  despotic  sway 
had  hitherto  prevented  the  growth  of  any  public  opinion 
whatever,  universal  satisfaction  ensued  at  the  ill-gotten 
gains  of  the  respective  Emperors,  the  English  people 
mourned  at  the  greatest  maritime  conquest  yet  achieved 
by  their  arms ;  and  disdained  to  purchase  even  national 
independence  at  the  expense,  as  it  was  then  in  error  sup- 
posed, of  the  national  faith. 
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CHAPTER  LIT. 


PEOXIMATE  CAUSES  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 


No  sooner  had  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  than  he    CHAP. 

began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  Spanish  peninsula,  1_ 

and  the  means  of  bringing  the  resources  of  its  monarchies 
more  immediately  under  the  control  of  France  than  they  Ambitious 
had  hitherto  been  brought,  even  by  the  abject  submission  Napoleon 
of  both  courts  to  his  commands.     His  designs  against  Tnce  to  the 
Portugal  had  been   of  very  long  standing.     Lord  Yar-  l^ia. 
mouth  had  gained  a  clue  to  them  while  conducting  the  ^'p^fd 
negotiations  at  Paris  in  July  1806,  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace  ;  and  so  pressing  did  the  danger  at  that 
time  appear,  that  government  despatched  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent with  a  powerful  squadron  to  the  Tagus,  to  watch 
over  British  interests  in  that  quarter,  and  afford  to  the 
Portuguese  government  every  assistance  in  his  power  in  July  isoe. 
warding  off  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
Lord  Rosslyn  accompanied  the  expedition  in  a  political 
character,  and  was  authorised  to  offer  the  cabinet  of  Lis- 
bon assistance  in  men  and  money,  to  aid  them  in  repelling 
the  threatened  invasion.     Nor  were  these  measures  of 
precaution  uncalled  for:  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  army  of  the  Gironde,"  was  as- 
sembling at  Bayonne,  commanded  by  Junot ;  and  it  was 
ascertained,  by  undoubted  information,  that  their  destina- 
VOL.  vnr.  T 
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CHAP,    tion  was  Lisbon.*     The  presence  of  the  British  fleet, 
'      under   Earl  St  Vincent,   in  the  Tagus  for  a  period  of 
1807.     several  months,  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government;  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  their 

1  Hard  x     terror  of  France  so  far  prevailed  as  to  induce  them  to 

??•   p^-    solicit  the  removal  of  that  squadron.     The  march,  how- 
Deb.  Vlll.  . 

134.          ever,  of  the  French  armies  to  Prussia,  postponed,  for  a 
considerable  period  at  least,  the  threatened  invasion.1 1 
At  the  same  period  when  these  preparations,  avowedly 

And  against  directed  against  Portugal,  were  going  forward  on  the 
Pyreriean  frontier,  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  discovered, 
through  their  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  Napoleon  was 
offering  to  bestow  on  others,  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent,  considerable  portions  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that,  in  his  anxiety  for  peace 

Treatyjuiy,  with  England,  he  offered  to  cede  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Puerto  Rico ;  and,  to  obtain  Sicily  from  the  British 
government  for  his  brother  Joseph,  he  proposed  to  give 

2  up  the  Balearic  Isles  as  a  compensation  to  the  dispos- 
xih.  §79.'  sesssed  family  of  Naples.2     Even  this  was  not  all.     To 

make  up  the  amount  of  indemnity,  it  was  seriously  pro- 
posed that  a  large  annuity,  imposed  as  a  burden  for  ever 
on  the  Spanish  crown,  should  be  settled  on  the  dislodged 
family,  and  stipulations  to  this  effect  were  inserted  in  the 
secret  articles  of  the  treaty  which  M.  d'Oubril  signed  with 

*  "  Switzerland,"  said  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Yarmouth  at  Paris,  on  27th  July 
1806,  "  is  on  the  eve  of  undergoing  a  great  change.  This  cannot  be  averted 
but  by  a  peace  with  England  ;  but  still  less  ran  we  alter  for  any  other  considera- 
tion our  intention  of  invading  Portugal.  J7te  army  destined  for  that  purpose  is 
already  assembled  at  Uayonne.  This  is  for  the  confederation  of  Great  Britain. 
— LOUD  YARMOUTH'S  Despatch,  July  30,  1806  :  Parl.  Deb.  viiL  134. 

•\  Even  so  early  as  this  period,  the  project  of  partitioning  Portugal,  and  con- 
ferring a  portion  of  it  on  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  was  formed.  "  Lord  Rosslyn,"  says  General  Foy,  "  was 
no  sooner  admitted  to  the  council  of  Lisbon  than  he  announced  that  it  was  all 
over  with  Portugal ;  that  a  French  army,  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
was  ready  to  invade  it,  and  that  its  conquest  was  already  arranged  between 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  '  That  great  project,'  added  he, 
'  has  been  confided  by  Talleyrand  to  Lord  Lauderdale  during  the  negotiations 
at  Paris.  The  ministers  of  the  King  of  England  could  not  see  without  uneasi- 
ness the  peril  of  their  ancient  allies ;  they  have  flown  to  their  succour.  A 
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France  on  July  19,  1806.*     Nor  were  these  diplomatic    CHAP. 
arrangements   unsupported    by   warlike   demonstrations. 


1  fi07 

On  the  contrary,  the  most  active  measures  were  taken  to  i  Toreno,  \. 
put  the  army  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  on  the  most  effi-  ^^f"'  v> 
cient  footing:  and  on  the  19th  July  Earl  Yarmouth  Lord.Yar- 

°  '  J  mouth  s 

wrote  to  Mr  Secretary  Fox — "  There  is  a  considerable  Despatch, 

i          i       n          •  TI  •  i  i  Paris,  July 

army  already  forming  at  Joayonne  ;  thirty  thousand  men  19,  isoe. 
are  there  already:  this  army  is  ostensibly  directed  against  vui.  122. ' 
Portugal,  but  it  will  take,  Spain  also."  * 

The  alarming  discovery  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  Emperor  was  thus  disposing  of  portions  of  the  The  <ii's- 
Spanish  dominions — a  state  with  which  he  was  in  close 
alliance  at  the  time — without  even  going  through  the 
form  of  asking  their  consent  to  the  cessions  they  were 
required  to  make,  added  to  the  irritation  which  the 
Spanish  government  already  felt  at  the  dethronement  of 
the  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  pro- 
duced the  same  impression  on  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  that 
a  similar  discovery,  made  at  the  same  time,  of  the  offer 
of  Napoleon  to  cede  Hanover,  recently  bestowed  on  Prus- 
sia by  himself,  to  Great  Britain,  as  an  inducement  to  that 
power  to  enter  into  a  maritime  peace,  did  on  that  of 
Berlin.  Both  these  powers  had  for  ten  years  cordially 
supported  France :  Spain,  in  particular,  had  placed  her 
fleets  and  treasures  at  its  disposal ;  and  not  only  annu- 

corps  of  12,000  men  is  at  this  moment  embarking  at  Portsmouth,  and  •will 
shortly  arrive  at  Lisbon ;  meanwhile,  the  court  of  Lisbon  may  draw  at  plea- 
sure on  the  treasury  of  England  for  the  charges  consequent  on  the  war.' " — 
FOT,  ii.  123.  The  English  expedition  sailed,  but  afterwards  went  on  to  Sicily, 
as  the  Portuguese  government,  relieved  of  their  present  danger  by  the  Prussian 
war,  and  desirous  not  to  embroil  themselves  further  with  France,  not  only 
declined  their  aid,  but  prevailed  on  the  English  government  to  withdraw  their 
squadron  from  the  Tagus. 

*  "  M.  d'Oubril  and  Talleyrand  have  fixed  upon  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica 
for  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  if  they  cannot  prevail  on  us  to  evacuate  Sicily." — LORD 
YARMOUTH  to  Mr  SECRETARY  Fox,  July  19  and  20,  1806 ;  Parl.  Deb.  viii.  122. 
And  again,  on  the  26th  September,  Champagny  proposed  to  Lord  Lauderdale 
"  that  his  Sicilian  Majesty  should  have  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  an  annuity  from 
the  court  of  Spain  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  dignity." — LORD  LAUDER- 
DALE'S  Despatch  to  EARL  SPENCER,  Paris,  26th  September  1806;  Parl  Deb.  viii. 
193,  194. 
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CHAP,    ally  paid  an  enormous  tribute  (£2,800,000)  towards  the 
LI1'      expenses  of  the  war,  but  submitted  for  its  prosecution  to 


1807-     the  destruction  of  her  marine,  and  the  entire  stoppage 

of  her  foreign  and  colonial  trade.     When,  therefore,  in 

return  for  so  many  sacrifices,  made  in  a  cause  foreign  to 

the  real  interests  of  their  country,  her  ministers  found 

not  only  that  the  interests  of  the  Peninsula  were  noways 

regarded  by  Napoleon  in  his  negotiations  with  England 

and  Russia,  but  that  he  had  actually  offered  the  dismem- 

8oH8id'  XTO-  berment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  his  tried  and  faithful 

reno,  i.  6,    ally}  to  appease  the  jealousy  and  satisfy  the  demands  of 

vii.  43.       these  his  old  and  inveterate  enemies,  their  indignation 

knew  no  bounds.1 

The  veil  which  had  so  long  hung  before  their  eyes  was 
Extreme      a*  once  violently  rent  asunder  ;  they  saw   clearly   that 
Educed     fidelity  in  alliance,  and  long-continued  national  support, 
at  Madrid,   afforded  no  guarantee  whatever  for  the  lasting  support  of 
the  French  monarch  ;  and  that,  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose, he  had  no  scruples  in  purchasing  a  temporary  re- 
spite from  the  hostility  of  an  enemy  by  the  permanent 
spoliation  of  a  friend.     The  Prince  of  the  Peace  also  was 
personally  mortified  at  the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter at  Paris  from  all  share  in  the  conferences  going  on 
with  d'Oubril  and  Lord  Yarmouth  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace.     Under  the  influence  of  such  pressing  pub- 
lic and  private  causes  of  irritation,  the  Spanish  minister 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  advances  of  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  Baron  Strogonoff',  who  strongly  repre- 
sented the  impolicy  of  continuing  any  longer  the  alliance 
with  a  conqueror  who  sacrificed  his  allies  to  propitiate 
his  enemies  ;  and  a  convention  was  secretly  concluded  at 
Aug.  28,      Madrid  between  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Russian 
ata  Lon-  ambassador,   to  which  the  court  of  Lisbon  was  also  a 
donderry  i.  party,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the  fa- 

19.     Hard.     r        J         J  .  o  » 

x.  so,  8i.     vourable  opportunity  arrived,  by  the  French  armies  being 
e,0?!110'       far  advanced  on  their  road  to  Berlin,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment should  commence  hostilities  on  the  Pyrenees,2  and 
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invite  the  English  Cabinet  to  co-operate  in  averting  the    CHAP. 
dangers  with  which  it  was  menaced  from  the  Spanish 


peninsula.*  1807- 

The  whole  of  this  secret  negotiation  was  made  known  to 
Napoleon  through  the  activity  of  his  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Premature 
and  by  the  intercepting  of  some  of  the  correspondence  in  !k«fby  the 
cipher  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  before  the  Prussian  war  p^ of 
was  commenced.     But  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  and 
resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
before  he  carried  into  effect  the  views  which  he  now  began 
to  entertain  for  the  total  conquest  and  appropriation  of 
both  kingdoms  in  the  Peninsula.     The  imprudence  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  however,  publicly  revealed  the  designs 
which  were  in   agitation  before  the  proper  season  had 
arrived;  for,  in  a  proclamation  published  in  the  beginning  Oct.s.isos. 
of  October  at  Madrid,  he  invited  "  all  Spaniards  to  unite 
themselves  under  the  national   standards  ;    the  rich  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  charges  of  a  war  which  will  soon 
be  called  for  by  the  common  good ;  the  magistrates  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  rouse  the  public  enthusiasm,  in 
order  to  enable  the  nation  to  enter  with  glory  in  the 
lists  which  were  preparing."     This  proclamation  reached 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Jena,  the  evening  after  the  battle. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  so  vigorous  a  step  on  the  part  \^{d'  pe 
of  one  who  had  so  long  been  the  obsequious  minister  of  ^dJ;Sur 
his  will :  and  it  may  be  conceived  what  his  feelings  were  f  Espague, 

i*  •••">•  kouth. 

on  receiving  accounts  of  so  decided  a  demonstration  in  a  i.  83. 
moment  of  unexampled  triumph.1 

Too  skilled  in  dissembling,  however,  to  give  any  pre- 
mature vent  to  his  feelings,  he  contented  himself  with 
instructing  his  ambassador  at  Madrid  to  demand  an  expla- 

*  M.  Bignon  says  (vii.  1 97)  that  the  preparations  of  Spain  were  not  owing 
to  this  hostile  step  of  Napoleon  appropriating  the  Balearic  Isles,  because  they 
began  in  August  1806,  at  which  time  the  treaty  of  July  19,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  could  not  have  been  known.  But  that  defence  of  Napoleon  is 
entirely  overthrown  by  the  simple  fact  that  that  treaty  was  known  and  com- 
municated to  the  British  government  on  the  very  day  (July  19,  1806)  on  which 
it  was  signed — See  ante,  Chap.  LII.  §  2,  note. 
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nation  of  so  extraordinary  a  measure,  and  feigned  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  flimsy  pretence  that  it  was  directed 
against  an  anticipated  descent  of  the  Moors.  Nay,  he 
had  the  address  to  render  this  perilous  step  the  means  of 
forwarding  his  ultimate  designs  against  the  Peninsula :  for, 
by  threatening  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  with  the  utmost 
consequences  of  his  resentment,  if  the  most  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  France  were  not 
speedily  given,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  the  march  of  the  Marquis 
Romana,  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  thereby 
denuding  the  Peninsula  of  its  best  defenders,  and  leaving 
it,  as  he  supposed,  an  easy  prey  to  his  ambitious  designs/"" 
At  the  same  time  the  court  of  Lisbon,  justly  alarmed  at 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  by  this 
ill-timed  revelation  of  their  secret  designs,  lost  no  time  in 
disavowing  all  participation  in  a  project  which  all  con- 
cerned pretended  now  equally  to  condemn ;  and,  to  propi- 
tiate the  conqueror  by  an  act  which  they  were  well  aware 
would  be  well  received,  compelled  Earl  St  Vincent  to 
withdraw  with  his  squadron  from  the  Tagus.1 

This  meditated  though  abortive  resistance  of  Spain, 
however,  to  the  projects  of  spoliation  which  he  had  in 
contemplation,  produced  a  very  great  impression  on 
Napoleon.  lie  perceived,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
risk  to  which  he  was  exposed,  if,  while  actively  engaged 
in  a  German  or  Russian  war  in  front,  he  were  to  be  sud- 
denly assailed  by  the  monarchies  of  the  Peninsula  in 
rear ;  a  quarter  where  the  French  frontier  was  in  a  great 
measure  defenceless,  and  from  which  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land might  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  heart  of  his 

*  The  details  now  given  on  the  spoliation  of  Spain,  which  luul  been  contem- 
plated by  Napoleon  in  the  diplomatic  conferences  with  the  English  govern- 
ment at  Paris  in  July  1806,  and  the  actual  conclusion  of  a  treaty  for  that 
spoliation  with  Russia  in  that  month,  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  Peninsular  war,  as  they  demon- 
strate that  the  well-known  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  on  the 
5th  October  was  not,  as  the  French  panegyrists  of  Napoleon  represent,  an  un- 
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dominions.      He  felt  with  Louis  XIV.  that  it  was  neces-    CHAP. 
sary  there  should  be  no  longer  any  Pyrenees ;   and  as      LIL 
the  Revolution  had  altered  the  reigning  family  on  the      1807> 
throne  of  France,  it  appeared  indispensable  that  a  similar 
change  should  take  place  in  the  Peninsular  monarchies. 
By  effecting  that   object,   he   thought,   apparently  with 
reason,  that  not  only  would  the  resources  of  the  king- 
doms it  contained  be  more  completely  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, but  his  rear  would  be  secured  by  the  co-operation 
of  princes  whose  existence  depended  on  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority ;  and  a  new  Family  Compact,  founded  on 
the  same  reasons  of  blood  connection  and  state  policy 
which  had  rendered  it   so   important  to  the  Bourbon, 
would,  in  like  manner,  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Napo- 
leon dynasty.     From  the  people,  either  of  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal, he  anticipated  little  or  no  opposition,  deeming  them, 
like  the  Italians,  indifferent  to  political  changes,  provided 
that  no  diminution  were  made  in  their  private  enjoy- 
ments.   Although,  therefore,  he  dissembled  his  intentions 
as  long  as  the  war  continued  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
he  had  already  taken  his  resolution,  and  the  determina- 
tion was  irrevocable,  that  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Braganza  should  cease  to  reign.      The  arch-chancellor  ivL20oC!->6]. 
Cambaceres,  being  opposed  to  this  project,  was  not  taken  ^^Harti' 
into  confidence  on  the  subject ;  but  Talleyrand  warmly  ^fjM2- 
supported  it  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  incorporating  the  276.  Thien, 
whole  of  the  Spanish  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro  257. 
with  the  French  empire.1 

The  peace  of  Tilsit,  however,  placed  Napoleon  in  a 
very  different  situation,  and  gave  him  at  once  the  means 
of  securing  in  the  most  effectual  manner  the  concur- 
rence of  Alexander  in  the  dethronement  of  the  Peninsular 

called-for  act  of  original  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  but 
a  defensive  measure  merely,  rendered  necessary  by  the  discovery  of  Napoleon's 
previous  declared  intention  of  bestowing  on  strangers,  without  the  consent  of 
the  government,  considerable  portions  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  This  im- 
portant fact,  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  by  the  state-papers  above  quoted, 
appears  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  Southey  (Penins.  War,  i.  83),  Napier 
(Penins.  War,  L  4),  and  even  to  Lord  Londonderry  (Londond.  i.  21,  23). 
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monarchs,  by  simply  conniving  at  his  advances  against 
the  Turkish  empire.  It  lias  already  been  stated,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  invasion  of  Spain  was  settled  at  this  period, 
and  that  the  consideration  given  for  that  act  of  injustice, 
was  permission  to  the  Czar  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of 
Europe.1*  In  regard  to  Portugal,  the  course  to  be  adopted 
was  sufficiently  plain.  All  that  was  required  was  to 
summon  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  shut  their  ports  against 
England,  confiscate  all  English  property  within  their 
dominions,  and  declare  war  againt  the  British  empire. 
In  the  course  of  enforcing  such  a  requisition,  it  was 
hoped  that  an  opportunity  could  hardly  fail  to  present 
itself  of  effecting  the  total  dethronement  of  the  house  of 
Braganza.  This  was  accordingly  done  :  and  on  the  12th 
August  the  Portuguese  government,  as  already  noticed, 
were  formally  summoned,  in  terms  of  the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  declare  war  against  England, 
adopt  the  Continental  System,  and  confiscate  all  the 
English  property  within  their  bounds.t  This  requisition 
was  made  in  the  most  menacing  and  peremptory  style, 

*  "  I  have  strong  reasons  to  believe,"  said  Savary,  "  that  the  affair  of  Spain 
was  arranged  at  Tilsit.  Subsequently,  at  St  Petersburg,  when  the  troubles  in 
the  Peninsula  commenced,  the  Emperor  seemed  noways  surprised  at  them, 
and  not  only  expressed  no  jealousy  at  the  entrance  of  the  French  trooops  into 
Spain,  but  never  once  mentioned  the  subject.  And  though  Napoleon  wrote  to 
me  every  week  from  Paris,  he  never  alluded  to  the  subject ;  a  silence  which 
he  certainly  would  not  have  preserved  had  everything  not  been  previoxtsly 
arranged,  especially  considering  how  much  he  had  at  heart  at  that  period, 
to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  the  Russian  alliance." — SAVAHY,  iii.  90  ;  see  also 
THIBAUDEAU,  Hint,  de  C  Empire,  vi.  276  ;  ABB£  DE  PUADT,  Revolution  d'Espayne, 
i.  7  :  and  Escoiquiz  has  preserved  a  remarkable  conversation  which  he  had  with 

Napoleon  himself  on  the  subject "  There  is  but  one  power,"  said  he,  "  which 

can  disturb  my  views,  and  I  have  no  fears  in  that  quarter.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  to  u-hom  I  communicated  my  projects  on  Fpain,  which  were  formed  at 
that  period,  approved  of  them,  and  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would 
throw  no  obstacles  in  their  way.  The  other  powers  will  remain  tranquil,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  will  not  be  formidable.  Believe  me,  the  coun- 
tries where  monka  have  influence  are  not  difficult  to  conquer." — ESCOIQUIZ, 
131;  Pieces  Just. 

t  The  note  presented  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Lisbon  to  the  Portuguese 
government  was  in  these  terms : — "  The  undersigned  has  received  orders  to 
declare,  that  if,  on  the  1st  of  next  September,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
has  not  manifested  his  resolution  to  emancipate  himself  from  English  influence, 
by  declaring  without  delay  war  against  Great  Britain,  dismissing  the  English 
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accompanied  with  the  intimation  that,  if  instant  compli-    CHAP. 
ance  was  not  made,  the  Spanish  forces  would  be  united       ' 
to  the  French,  and  Portugal  would  forthwith  be  occupied     1807> 
not  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  as  in  1801,  but  for  the  whole 
war,  perhaps  for  ever,  according  to  circumstances.     At  the 
same  time,  the  army  of  the  Gironde,  which  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  broken  up  during  the  Prussian  war,  was  Au    2g 
re-assembled  at  Bayonne,  and,  before  the  end  of  August,  * Tbib- vi- 
Junot  found  himself  there  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  Reg.  1807, 

279  280 

thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse  ;  while  Napoleon,  iWd.  i.  24, 
in  anticipation  of  an  unfavourable  reply  to  his  demands, ;  °9o.  Hard. 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  at  once  seized  the  Portu-  ffcf'iJSJ 
guese  ships  in  his  harbours.     His  mind  was  now  defini-  ^jj  Jj£r? 
tively  made  up  to  appropriate  Portugal,  and  render  that  statements. 

...  ,  f  ,..?'.  Thiers,  viu. 

acquisition  the  means  or  revolutionising  fepam,  and  chas-  23, 243. 
ing  the  Bourbons  from  their  tottering  throne.1* 

The  British  cabinet,  who  were  speedily  informed  of 
the  demand  thus  made  upon  their  ancient  ally,  and  were 
no  strangers  either  to  the  powerful  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  Emperor  for  enforcing  obedience  to  his 

ambassador,  recalling  his  own  from  London,  confiscating  all  the  English  mer- 
chandise, closing  his  harbours  against  the  English  vessels,  and  uniting  his 
squadrons  to  the  navies  of  the  Continental  powers,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tugal will  be  considered  as  having  renounced  the  cause  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  undersigned  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  demanding  his  passports,  and 
declaring  war." — 12th  August  1807.- — FOY'S  Pen.  War,ii.  405,  406;  Pieces  Just. 
— By  a  curious  coincidence,  this  note,  which  so  completely  justified  the  Copen- 
hagen expedition,  was  presented  at  Lisbon  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
British  fleet  approached  the  shores  of  Zealand. 

*  "  II  voulait  non  pas  achever,  eu  occupant  le  Portugal,  la  cloture  dea 
rivages  du  Continent,  mais  s'approprier  le  Portugal  lui-me'rne  pour  en  disposer 
a  son  gre".  II  re'solut  de  s'approprier  le  Portugal,  sauf  a  s'entendre  avec 
1'Espagne,  et  meme  a  s'en  servir  pour  revolutionner  I'Espayne  elle- meme  ;  car  elle 
lui  de"plaisait,  elle  le  revoltait  dans  son  etat  actuel,  autant  que  les  cours  de 
Naples  et  de  Lisbonne,  qu'il  avait  dejh,  chassees,  ou  qu'il  allait  chasser  de  leur 
trone  chancelant.  Tel  fut  le  commencement  des  plus  grandes  fautes,  des  plus 
grands  malheurs  de  sou  regne." — TRIERS,  Consulat  et  I' Empire,  viii.  243,244. 

"  Ayant  de"jh  chasse  de  leur  tr&ne  les  Bourbons  de  Naples,  il  se  disait  souvent 
qu'il  faudrait  un  jour  agir  de  meme  avec  les  Bourbons  d'Espagne,  qui  au  fond  lui 
e"taient  aussi  hostiles  ;  qui  avaient  essaye"  de  le  trahir  la  veille  d'Jena ;  qui  ne  man- 
queraient  pas  d'en  saisir  encore  la  premiere  occasion  ;  et  qui,  lorsqu'ils  ne  le 
trahissaient  pas  d'intention,  le  trahissaient  de  fait,  en  laissaut  perir  dans  leurs 
mains  la  puissance  Espagnole,  puissance  aussi  ndcessaire  a  la  France  qu'i 
1'Espagne  elle-meme." — Ibid.  viii.  245. 
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CHAP,    wishes,  or  the  inconsiderable  force  which  the  Portuguese 
LIL      government  could  oppose  to  his  hostility,  immediately 


1807.     ggjjt  fae  generous  intimation  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  that 
Measures  of  they  would  consent  to  anything  which  might  appear  con- 
guese°gov-   ducive  to  the  safety  of  Portugal,  and  only  hoped  that 
the  threatened  confiscation  of  British  property  would  not 
™1"  be  complied  with.     The  Prince  Regent  in  consequence 
AuT  is      agreed  to  shut  his  harbours  against  English  vessels,  and 
to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain  ;  but  he  declared 
that  his  sense  of  religion,  and  the  regard  which  he  enter- 
tained for  existing  treaties,  would  not  permit  him  to 
confiscate  at  once  the  property  of  the  English  merchants. 
Intimation  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  British 
residents  that  they  had  better  wind  up  their  affairs  and 
embark   their   property   as   speedily  as   possible.     This 
Sept.  is.     modified   compliance   with   his   demands,    however,  was 
far  from  satisfying  the  French  Emperor,  to  whom  the  con- 
fiscation of  English  property  was  as  convenient  as  a  means 
of  gratifying  his  followers  by  plunder,  as  it  was  essential 
to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Continental  System,  which 
Oct.  10.      he  had  so  much  at  heart.     Orders,  therefore,  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Junot  to   commence  his  march  ; 
Oct.  17.      they  reached  the  French  general  on  the  1 7th  October  ; 
Oct.  19.      two  days  afterwards,  his  leading  divisions  CROSSED  THE 
BIDASSOA  ;  while  the  court  of  Lisbon,  menaced  with  in- 
stant destruction,  soon  after  issued  a  decree,  excluding 
English  vessels  of  every  description  from  their  harbours, 
but  declaring  that,  if  the  French  troops  entered  Portugal, 
they  would  retire  with  their  fleet  to  the  Bra/ils.     Events, 
however,  succeeded  one  another  with  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity ;  and,  without  any  regard  to  the  obedience  yielded 
i  Ann  Reg.  ^J  ^nc  court  of  Lisbon  to  his  demands  by  the  proclama- 
K'  f^7  tlou  °^  tne  2^*  October,  Napoleon  had  not  only  already 
28.    Hard.'  resolved  on  the  total  destruction  of  the  house  of  Braeanza, 

x.  103,  104. 

Thib.  Hi»t.  but  actually  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  entire  partition  of 

vL  280/aJi!  its  dominions.1     The  motives  which  led  to  this  act  of 

spoliation  are  intimately  connected  with  the  complicated 
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intrigues  which  at  this  period  were  preparing  the  way  for    CHAP. 
the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon,  and 


the  lighting  up  the  flames  of  the  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

The  views  of  Napoleon  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  first 
formed  in  the  summer  of  1806,  and  matured  with  the  character  of 
consent  of  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  required  even  more  the  aid  persons '"' 
of  skilful  and  unscrupulous  diplomatists  than  of  powerful  p^ce  of6 
armies  towards  their  development.  He  found  such  assist-  chari<Miv. 
ance  in  Talleyrand  and  Duroc,  the  only  ones  of  his  confi- the  Queen- 
dential  counsellors  who  at  this  period  were  initiated  in  his 
hidden  designs,  and  from  the  former  of  whom  he  received 
every  encouragement  for  their  prosecution  ;*  while  his 
acute  ambassador  at  Madrid,  Beauharnais,  transmitted  all 
the  information  requisite  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  the 
disposition  of  the  leading  political  characters  with  whom 
he  was  likely,  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  to  come 
into  collision.  The  Spanish  royal  family  at  this  period 
was  divided  and  distracted  by  intrigue  to  a  degree  almost 
unprecedented  even  in  the  dark  annals  of  Italian  or 
Byzantine  faction.  The  King,  Charles  IV.,  though  a 
prince  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  fond  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  endowed  with  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  political  penetration,  and  obstinately  resolute,  when 
fairly  roused,  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  opinions, 
was  nevertheless  so  extremely  indolent,  and  so  desirous 
of  enjoying  on  a  throne  the  tranquillity  of  private  life, 
that  he  surrendered  himself  on  ordinary  occasions  without 
scruple  to  the  direction  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace.  She  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  capacity,  but 
sensual,  intriguing,  and  almost  entirely  governed  by  Don 
Manuel  Godoy,  a  minister  whom  her  criminal  favour  had 

*  Talleyrand  and  his  partisans  have  taken  advantage  of  his  dismissal  from 
the  office  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs  shortly  after  this  period,  to  represent 
him  as  hostile  to  the  war  with  Spain.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  from 
his  communications  to  Savary  at  Tilsit,  that  he  was  then  privy  to  that  design,  i  Ante,  chap, 
and  approved  of  it  ;a  and  Napoleon  constantly  asserted  that  it  was  he  who  xlvi.  §£0. 
originally  suggested  to  him  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.     "  Napoleon 
declared,"  says  O'Meara,  "  that  Talleyrand  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  him  the 
invasion  of  Spain." — O'MEARA,  ii.  330  ;  see  also  THIBAUDEAU,  vi.  296. 
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CHAP,    raised  from  the  humblest  station  to  be  the  supreme  director 
of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula.    Godoy  was  not  by  nature  a  bad 


807'  man  ;  and,  being  endowed  with  considerable  talents,  might, 
under  a  free  constitution,  and  in  a  country  where  great- 
ness was  to  be  attained  by  integrity  of  conduct  and  capa- 
city for  the  direction  of  affairs,  have  preserved  an  unblem- 
ished reputation.  Even  as  it  was,  his  administration, 
among  many  grevious  evils,  conferred  some  important 
benefits  on  his  country.  But,  elevated  to  power  by  the 
partiality  of  a  woman,  ambitious,  vain,  and  ostentatious, 
surrounded  by  a  jealous  nobility,  who  regarded  his  extra- 
ordinary influence  with  undisguised  aversion,  he  had  no 
resource  for  the  preservation  of  his  power  but  in  the  same 
arts  to  which  he  had  owed  his  rise.  He  had  the  extra- 
ordinary faculty,  descriptive  not  less  of  his  own  character 
than  of  the  manners  of  the  court  where  his  elevation  had 
taken  place,  while  married  to  a  princess  of  the  blood-royal, 
to  carry  on  a  ceaseless  intrigue  with  the  Queen,  and,  with- 
out exciting  her  jealousy,  to  live  in  open  adultery  with 
Mademoiselle  Tudo,  by  wrhom  he  had  several  children, 
and  console  himself,  when  her  charms  began  to  wane,  with 
those  of  her  younger  and  more  beautiful  sister !  Alike 
unsatiated  by  this  power,  and  undeterred  by  these  scandals, 
which  were  known  to  all  Spain,  he  now  openly  aspired  to 
a  throne,  and  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a  dynasty  which 
might  take  its  place  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.* 

*  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  born  at  Badajos  in  1767,  of  a  noble  but  obscure  family, 
Sketch  of       affords  as  singular  an  example  of  sudden  elevation  as  the  history  of  Europe  or 
he  Prince      *^e  ^'I8t  ^  recorded.     A  mere  private  in  the  body-guard,  he  owed  the  first 
of  the  Pence,  favour  of  the  Queen  to  the  skill  with  which  he  sang  and  touched  the  lute,  so 
favourite  an  instrument  in  that  land  of  love  and  romance.     Riipidly  advanced 
by  the  royal  favour  in  that  dissolute  court,  he  had  the  singular  art,  from  1793, 
not  merely  to  lead  captive  his  royal  mistress,  but  to  cicquire  an  unlimited 
sway  over  the   mind  of  the   King,  and  at  the  same  time  live  publicly  with 
another  mistress  (Donna  Pepa  Tudo),  by  whom  he  had  several  children.     His 
education  had  been  neglected,  but  he  had  considerable  natural  talents,  which 
appeared  in  an  especial  manner  in  the  numerous  and  successful  intrigues  which 
he  carried  on  with  the  ladies  of  the  court,  whose  rivalry  for  his  favours 
increased  with  every  additional  title  he  acquired.     He  was  not,  however,  natu- 
rally bad,  and  never  disgraced  his  adminstration  by  acts  of  cruelty.     In  five 
years  he  rose  from  being  a  private  in  the  Guards  to  absolute  power,  and  waa 
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Charles  IV.,  too  weak  to  divine  the  ambitious  designs  of   CHAP. 

T  TT 

the  ruling  favourite,  and  entirely  under  his  direction,  was 


not  only  blind  to  the  infamy  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was 
bringing  on  his  house,  but  insensible  to  the  dangers  which 
it  ran  from  his  ambition.     He  created  him  Grand-Admiral 
of  Spain,  and  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  the  whole 
forces,  naval  and  military,  of  his  dominions.     The  Royal 
Guard,  of  which  he  was  commander,  was  commanded  by 
his  creatures ;   the  royal  treasures  were  at  his  disposal. 
Thus  encouraged,  Godoy  began  to  entertain   the  most l^j' x< 
extravagant  projects,  and  had  already  sounded  the  lead-  9)^273 
ing  members  of  the  councils  of  Castile  and  the  Indies,  and  g^0'^ 

the  parliament  of  Spain,  on  the  possibility  of  changing  the  !•'•%  4. 

j        r  •  *u    ±-u  i  •       XL  Thiers> viii- 

order  ot  succession  to  the  throne,  and  securing  the  regency,  277,  278. 

if  not  the  crown,  to  himself.1 

The  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  so  well  known  in 
Europe  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  born  on  The  Prince 
the  14th  October  1784;  and  was  consequently  twenty- and  E^OU' 
four  years  of  age  when  the  troubles  of  Spain  commenced,  confidential 
Facile  and  indolent  in  general,  though  at  the  same  time adviser- 
irascible  and  impetuous  on  particular  occasions,  he  had 
fallen  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.     They  were  all  creatures  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace — with  the  exception  of  the  virtuous  Count 
Alvarez,  whose  principles  were  too  unbending  to  allow 
him  to  remain  long  in  the  corrupted  atmosphere  of  a 

already  loaded  with  honours  and  titles  before  the  treaty  of  Bale,  in  1795,  which 
procured  for  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Peace.  From  that  time,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  French  invasion,  his  ascendant  at  court  was  unbroken,  and 
his  influence  over  both  the  King  and  Queen  unbounded.  At  the  special  desire 
of  the  King,  he  at  length  espoused  the  daughter  of  Don  Louis,  brother  of  that 
monarch ;  and  his  daughter  was  destined  in  marriage  to  the  young  King  of 
Etruria.  He  had  all  the  passion  for  show  and  splendour  which  usually 
belongs  to  those  who  are  elevated  to  a  rank  which  they  have  not  held  from 
their  infancy  :  this  prodigality  occasioned  a  perpetual  want  of  money,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  sale  of  offices  and  the  receipt  of  bribes  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  under  his  administration  a  frightful  system  of  corruption  overspread 
every  branch  of  the  public  service.  Many  public  improvements,  however,  also 
signalised  it.  The  impulse  given  by  the  Bourbons  to  the  sciences  and  arts  was 
continued  and  increased  ;  greater  benefits  were  conferred  on  public  industry 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  government  than  during  the  three  preceding 
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despotic  court ;  and  the  Canon  Escoiquiz,  an  ecclesiastic 
of  remarkable  talents,  extensive  knowledge,  and  profound 
dissimulation,  who,  by  his  capacity  and  zeal  in  his  service, 
had  at  length  acquired  the  absolute  direction  of  his 
affairs.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  had  been  early  married 
to  a  princess  of  the  Neapolitan  house  of  Bourbon,  whose 
talents,  high  spirit,  and  jealousy  of  the  exorbitant 
influence  of  Godoy,  had  fomented  the  divisions  almost 
inseparable  from  the  relative  situations  of  heir-appa- 
rent and  ruling  monarch  in  an  absolute  government. 
Two  parties,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  formed  them- 
selves at  the  Spanish  court ;  the  one  paying  their  court 
to  the  ruling  power,  the  other  worshipping  the  rising 
sun.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  the  object  of  universal 
idolatry  to  the  former,  Escoiquiz  was  the  soul  of  the 
latter.  The  Princess  of  Asturias,  after  four  years  of  a 
brilliant  existence,  died,  universally  regretted,  in  May 
1806,  leaving  the  Spanish  monarchy,  at  the  approaching 
crisis  of  its  fate,  exposed,  in  addition  to  the  divisions  of 
a  distracted  court,  to  the  intrigues  consequent  on  the 
competition  for  the  hand  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.1 

Godoy  saw  the  advantage  which  his  future  rival  was 
likely  to  derive  from  his  ascendant  over  the  mind  of 
Ferdinand,  and  therefore  he  had  long  before  taken  the 
decisive  step  of  exiling  him  from  Madrid  to  the  place  of 
his  ecclesiastical  preferment  at  Toledo.  He  afterwards 
adopted  the  design  of  extending  the  influence  he  held 
over  the  reigning  monarch  to  the  heir-apparent,  by 
marrying  him  to  Donna  Maria  Louisa  dc  Bourbon,  sister 

reigns.  Schools  were  established  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the 
spread  of  medical  information,  .and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts.  He  braved  the  Inquisition,  and  snatched  more  than  one  victim 
from  its  jaws.  He  arrested  the  alienation  of  estates  held  by  mortmain,  which 
threatened  to  swallow  up  half  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  But  he  was  unfit  for 
the  guidance  of  the  state  in  the  trying  periods  of  the  revolutionary  wars  ;  and 
drew  on  Spain  the  contempt  of  foreign  powers  by  the  subservience  and  de- 
gradation of  his  foreign  administration. — See  GODOT'S  Mem.  i.  1,  217 ;  and 
FOT,  ii.  250,  262. 
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of  his  own  wife  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that    CHAP. 
alliance  to  the  Prince.     This  project,  however,  miscarried, 


and  Godoy  again  returned  to  his  ambitious  designs,  in-  807- 
dependent  of  the  heir- apparent,  who  resumed  his  rela- 
tions with  Escoiquiz  and  the  malcontent  party  among 
the  nobility.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did  Napoleon  turn 
his  eyes  towards  Spain  in  spring  1807,  than  he  opened 
secret  negotiations  with  him  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Escoiquiz,  who,  though  banished  to  Toledo,  was  still 
the  soul  of  the  Prince's  party,  commenced  underhand  in- 
trigues in  the  same  quarter,  arid  came  privately  to  Madrid 
to  arrange  with  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  the  Duke  de 
San  Carlos,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Prince's  party, 
the  means  of  permanently  emancipating  him  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  ruling  favourite.  It  was  in  order  to 
foment  and  take  advantage  of  these  divisions  that  Na- 
poleon sent  Beauharnais  as  his  ambassador  to  Madrid 
in  July  1807  ;  and  that  skilful  diplomatist  was  not 
long  of  opening  secret  conferences  with  the  Duke  del  In- 
fantado, in  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that,  both  for 
the  security  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  enormous  power  and  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  it  was  indispensable  that 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  espouse  a  princess  of  the 
imperial  family  of  Buonaparte.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  an  understanding,  and  establishing  a  secret 
and  clandestine  correspondence  between  the  Prince  of  i  Thib.  vi. 
Asturias  and  the  French  ambassador ;  for  he  and  all  his  |80^'  pf^, 
advisers  were  in  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  ambitious  pro-  ^3'89H(^d' 
jects  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  ;  and  although  Beauhar-  CevJ.  is. 

•  L    i        AT          i  i  L\        '• •     .    •  •,    •     Moniteur, 

nais  was  sent  by  JN  apoleon  to  conduct  the  intrigue,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  first  proposals  for  the  marriage 
came  from  the  counsellors  of  the  Prince.1  *  Beauharnais, 

*  "  Vous  me  permettrez,  monsieur  1'ambassadeur,  de  vous  expriiner  toute 
ma  reconnaissance  pour  les  preuves  d'estime  et  d'affection  que  vous  m'avez 
donne"es  dans  la  correspondance  secrete  et  indirecte  que  nous  avons  cue  jusqu'a 
present  par  le  moyen  de  la  personne  que  vous  savez,  qui  a  toute  ma  confiance. 
Je  dois  enfin  a  vos  bonte"s  ce  que  je  n'oublierai  jainais,  le  bonheur  de  pouvoir 
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CHAP,    on  finding  the  dispositions  thus  mutual,  soon  wrote  to 
LI£t      Escoiquiz,  calling  on  him  to  "  give  a  specific  guarantee, 


807t  and  something  more  than  vague  promises,  on  the  subject." 
Thus  encouraged,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  wrote  directly 
to  Napoleon  a  letter,  in  which,  after  the  most  exagger- 
ated flattery,  and  a  declaration  that  his  father  was  sur- 
rounded by  evil  counsellors,  who  misled  his  better  judg- 
Oct.  10.  ment,  he  implored  him  to  permit  him  the  honour  of  an 
alliance  with  his  imperial  family.* 

Beauharnais  had  warmly  entered  into  these  views  of 

Treaty  of     the  Prince  of  Asturias,  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  proposed 

bieauTe*3-     alliance  took  place,  the  choice  of  the  prince  would  be 

poieTn  and   directed  to  a  niece  of  the  Empress,  and  relation  of  his 

8ctarl27.IV'  own>  wno  was  afterwards  bestowed  on  the  Duke  d'Arem- 

berg.     But  when  the  letter  reached  Napoleon,  he  had 

other  views  for  the  disposal  of  the  Spanish  throne.     By 

means  of  Isquierdo,  a  Spanish  agent  at  Paris,  who  was 

a  mere  creature  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  he  had  for 

some  time  been  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Charles  IV., 

the  object  of  which  was  at  once  to  secure  the  partition 

of  Portugal,  and  bestow  such  a  share  of  its  spoils   on 

Godoy  as  might  secure  him  to  the  French  interest,  and 

prevent  him  from  opposing  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 

total  dethronement  of  the  Spanish  royal  family.     This 

negotiation  took  place,   and  the  treaty  in  which  it  ter- 

|  Dated  May  minated  was  signed  by  Isquierdo,  in  virtue  of  full  powers 

and  renewed  from  Charles  IV.,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Prince 

1807.'         of   Masserano,   the    Spanish    ambassador    at    Paris  : l   a 

sufficient  proof  of  the  secret  and  sinister  designs  it  was 

exprimer,  directment  ct  sans  risque,  au  grand  Empereur  votre  maitre,  les  senti- 
ments si  longtemps  retenus  dans  mou  cccur.  Je  profile  done  de  co  moment 
heureux  pour  adresser  par  vos  mains  la  lettre  adjointe,  a  S.  M.  I.  et  li. 
(Napoleon.)" — PRINCE  or  ASTURIAS  to  BEAUHARNAIS,  Oct.  11,  1807;  THIEKS, 
viii.  294. 

*  "  The  world  daily,"  said  he,  "  more  and  more  admired  the  goodness  of  the 
Emperor;  and  he  might  rest  assured  he  would  ever  find  in  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias the  most  faithful  and  devoted  son.  He  implored,  then,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  the  paternal  protection  of  the  Emperor,  not  only  to  permit  him  the 
honour  of  an  alliance  with  his  family,  but  that  he  would  smooth  away  all  diffi- 
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intended  to  serve,  and  of  the  dark,  crooked  policy  which    CHAP. 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  already  adopted  in  regard  to 


Spanish  affairs. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  exchange  for 
Tuscany,  which  was  ceded  to   France,  the  province  of  which  is 
Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  the  northern  part  of  Portugal,  Napoleon3! 
comprehending  the  city  of  Oporto,  should  be  given  to  the  0ct-_^ 
King  of  Etruria,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Northern  Lusi-  pjjjj^g 
tania,  to  revert,  in  default  of  heirs,  to  his  Most  Catholic 
Majesty,  who,  however,  was  not  to  unite  it  to  the  crown 
of  Spain  :  that  the  provinces  of  Alentejo  and  Algarves, 
forming  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  with  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Algarves  ;  and  in  default  of  heirs-male,  in  like  manner, 
and  on  the  like  conditions,  revert  to  the  crown  of  Spain  : 
that  the  sovereigns  of  these  two  new  principalities  should 
not  make  war  or  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Spain  :  that  the  central  parts  of  Portugal,  comprehending 
the  provinces  of  Beira,  Traz-oz-Montes,  and  Portuguese 
Estremadura,  should  remain  in  sequestration  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  till  a  general  peace,  to  be  then  exchanged 
for  Gibraltar,  Trinidad,  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies 
conquered  by  the  English  ;  that  the  sovereign  of  these 
central  provinces  should  hold  them  on  the  same  tenure  and 
conditions  as  the  King  of  Northern  Lusitania:  and  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  "should  guarantee  to  his  Most  Catholic  g™0-^"' 
Majesty  the  possession  of  all  his  states  on  the  continent thc  treaty  in 
of  Europe,  to  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees,"  and  concede  toTor.Vs&t." 
him  the  title  of  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  vii.  701.' 
which  that  weak  monarch  was  most  anxious  to  obtain.1 

culties,  and  cause  all  obstacles  to  disappear  before  the  accomplishment  of  so 
long-cherished  a  wish.  That  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  the  more 
necessary,  that  the  Prince  was  incapable  of  making  the  smallest  exertion  on 
his  own  part,  as  it  would  infallibly  be  represented  as  an  insult  to  the  royal 
authority  of  his  father  :  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  refuse,  as  he  engaged 
to  do  with  invincible  constancy,  any  proposals  for  an  alliance  which  had  not 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the  Prince  looked  exclusively  for  the 
choice  of  his  future  Queen." — FERDINAND  to  NAPOLEON,  11  th  October  1807; 
THIBAUDEAU,  vi.  281,  282;  Moniteur,  5th  Febmary  1810. 
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CHAP.        To  this  secret  treaty  of  spoliation  was  annexed  a  con- 

-  vention,  prescribing  the  model  in  which  the  designs  of  the 

15 '     contracting  powers  should  be  carried  into  effect.     By  this 

Convention  it  was  agreed,  that  a  corps  of  twenty-five  thousand  French 

of  rontame-  .  iiii*»i_«i 

bieau.  infantry  and  three  thousand  cavalry  should  forthwith  enter 
Spain  and  march  across  that  country,  at  the  charge  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  to  Lisbon  ;  while  one  Spanish  corps 
of  ten  thousand  men  should  enter  the  province  of  Entre- 
Douro-e-Minho,  and  march  upon  Oporto,  and  another  of 
the  like  force  take  possession  of  Alentejo  and  Algarves. 
The  contributions  in  the  central  provinces,  which  were  to 
be  placed  in  sequestration,  were  all  to  be  levied  for  the 
behoof  of  France ;  those  in  Northern  Lusitania  and  the 
principality  of  Algarves  for  that  of  Spain.  Finally,  another 
French  corps  of  forty  thousand  men  was  to  assemble  at 
Bayonne  by  the  20th  November  at  latest,  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  enter  Portugal  and  support  the  first  corps,  in 
case  the  English  should  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Portugal  or  menace  it  with  an  attack  ;  but  this  last  corps 
ivas  on  no  account  to  enter  Spain  without  the  consent 
of  both  the  contracting  parties.  As  the  principal  object 
of  this  treaty  was  to  give  France  possession  of  Lisbon 
and  the  maritime  forces  of  Portugal,  it  was  communicated 
in  substance  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  Russian 
squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Siniavin, 
passed  the  Dardanelles  and  steered  for  Lisbon  to  support 
cSmsntton  ^ie  French  army,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Portu- 
4iiFo4Vi'-j"'  g11080  fleet'  a  short  time  before  the  army  under  Junot 
^ti!';145*  broke  up  from  Bayonne  for  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and 
viii.  701.  long  before  any  rupture  had  taken  place  between  England 
and  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg. !* 
These  treaties  were  not  merely  a  flagrant  act  of  iniquity 

*  "  On  reaching  Lisbon,"  says  Thiebault,  "  we  found  there  eight  sail  of  the 
line  and  a  frigate,  under  Admiral  Siniavin's  order.  This  fleet,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  tho  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  and  the  war  of  the  latter 
with  England,  was  to  afford  us  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  protection  of 
the  harbour,  gave  us  in  the  sequel  far  more  apprehension  than  security."— 
TIU&JAULT,  Exp.  de  VArmte  Franf.  en  Portugal,  86,  87.  The  presence  of  tho 
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on  the  part  of  both  the  contracting  powers,  inasmuch  as   CHAP. 
they  provided  for  the  partition  of  a  neutral  and  unoffend- 
ing power,  which  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  yield  implicit 
obedience,  by  its  proclamation  of  the  20th  October,  eight 
days  before  they  were  signed,  to  all  the  demands  of  the  design's>th 
partitioning  cabinets  ;  but  they  were  yet  more  detestable  sj^and 
from  involving  a  double  perfidy  towards  the  very  parties  Jj^p3™^ 
who  were  in  this  manner  made  the  instruments  of  thethistreaty- 
ambitious  designs  of  the  French  Emperor.     While  Godoy 
was  amused,   and  for  the  time  secured  in  the   French 
interest,  by  the  pretended  gift  of  a  principality,  his  down- 
fall had  in  reality  been  resolved  on  by  Napoleon,  who 
had  never  forgiven  the  proclamation  of  5th  October  1806  ; 
and  this  specious  lure  was  held  out  without  any  design 
of  really   conferring   it   upon   that   powerful   favourite, 
merely  in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  Spanish  court,  and 
make  way  for  the  great  designs  of  the  French  Emperor  in 
both  parts  of  the  Peninsula.    The  French  force,  which  was 
stipulated  to  assemble  at  Bayonne  in  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, was  not  intended  to  act  against  either  the  English 
or  Portugal,  but  to  secure  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Spain 
for  Napoleon  himself ;  and  the  Spanish  forces,  which  were 
to  be  marched  into  the  northern  and  southern  provinces 
of  Portugal,  were  not  designed  to  secure  any  benefit  for 
his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  but  to  strip  his  dominions  of 
the  few  regular  troops   which,  after  the  departure  of 
Romana,  still  remained  for  the  defence  of  the  monarchy, 
in   order   to   prepare   its    subjugation   for   the    French 
Emperor.     So  little  care  was  taken  to  disguise  this  in- 
tention, that,  by  a  decree  soon  after  from  Milan,  Junot, 
the   commander    of    the    French    invading    force,    was 
appointed  governor  of  Portugal,   and  he   was   ordered 
to  carry   on   the   administration   of  the  whole   in   the 
Emperor's   name,  which  was  accordingly  done.*     Ilis- 

Russian  fleet,  however,  is  stated  by  Lord  Londonderry,  whose  means  of  infor- 
mation were  far  superior  to  those  of  the  French  military  historian,  to  have 
been  purely  accidental. — LONDONDERRY,  i.  37. 

*  By  Junot'a   proclamation,  dated  1st  February  1808,  proceeding  on  the 
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CHAP,    tory   contains    many   examples    of   powerful    monarch s 
jlL      combining    iniqnitously    together   to    rob    their   weaker 


807<  neighbours  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  on 
M^kJ-a  record  in  which  the  greater  of  the  partitioning  powers, 
Sduc-65'  m  addition  to  the  spoliation  of  a  neutral  and  unoffending 
••'"'o./olv  state,  bought  the  consent  of  its  inferior  coadjutors  in  the 

in.  240, 247.  ...  .  . 

Hard.  x.  91,  scheme  of  iniquity  by  the  perfidious  promise  of  some 
i£  of  those  spoils  which  it  destined  exclusively  for  its  own 

aggrandisement.1 

It  may  easily  be  believed  that,  when  such  were  the 

iiis  secret    views  entertained  at  this  period  by  the  French  Emperor, 

toVunotTn  the  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  written  at  the  sug- 

of8portug!u.  gestion  of  Beauharnais,  offering  his  hand  to  a  princess  of 

the  imperial  family,   was  not  likely  to  receive  a  very 

cordial   reception.      It   was   permitted,    accordingly,    to 

remain  without  an  answer  ;    and  meanwhile  the  march 

of  Junot  across  the  Peninsula  was  pressed  by  the  most 

urgent  orders  from  the  imperial  headquarters.     Early  in 

NOV.  :$.      November,  General  Clarke,  the  minister  of  war,  wrote, 

by  Napoleon's  command,  a  letter  to  that  marshal,  in 

which  he  was  ordered  to  advance  as  far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo 

between  the  1st  to  the  15th  November,  and  to  reach  Lisbon 

at  latest  by  the  30th.    His  orders  were  to  proclaim  peace 

to  Portugal,  and   alliance  and  friendship  to  its   prince 

regent ;  but  meanwhile  to  press  on  with  ceaseless  activity, 

3  ivAi.r.  xi.  and  at  all  hazards  get  possession  of  the  fortresses  and  fleet 

r.97,98.    at  Lisbon,  before  they  could  be  reached  by  the  English 

forces.2*     Junot  was  not  backward  in  acting  upon  the 

Milan  decree  of  23d  December  1807,  it  was  declared — "The  house  of  Braganza 
has  cea.sed  to  reign  in  Portugal ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  having  taken 
under  his  protection  the  beautiful  kingdom  of  Portugal,  wishes  that  it  .should 
l>e  administered  and  governed  over  its  whale,  extent,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty, 
and  by  the  general-in-chief  of  his  army."- — See  TOKKNO,  i.  49;  and  Fur,  iii.  343. 
*  He  was  specially  ordered,  "  on  no  account  to  stop,  whether  the  Prince 
Regent  did  or  did  not  declare  war  against  England  ;  to  move  on  rapidly  towards 
the  capital,  receiving  the  proposals  of  the  Portuguese  government  without 
returning  any  written  answer,  and  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  arrive  there 
as  quickly  as  possible,  a*  a  friend,  in  order  to  effect  the,  seizure  of  the  Portuguese 
feet.  Should  the  Portuguese  government  have  already  declared  war  against 
England,  you  are  to  answer — '  My  instructions  arc  to  march  straight  on  Lisbon, 
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perfidious  policy  thus  prescribed  to  him :  but  in  the  exe-   CHAP. 
cution  of  it  he  encountered  the  most  serious  difficulties; 


and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and  the  state  of      8°7' 
disorganisation  to  which  his  corps  was  reduced  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  the  frightful  state  of  the 
roads,  that  if  any  resistance  whatever  had  been  attempted 
by  the  Portuguese  government,  he  must  infallibly  have 
been  destroyed.     At  first  he  proceeded,  by  easy  marches 
and  in  good  order,  by  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca, 
through  the  north  of  Spain ;  though  he  everywhere  under- 
went the  utmost  privations,  from  the  failure  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  furnish  the  prescribed  supplies  to  his  troops, 
—a  failure  of  which  the  English  armies  afterwards  had  such 
bitter  experience.     But  when  he  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  NOV.'  19! 
the  orders  he  received  to  hasten  his  advance  were  so  i^jfiof" 
urgent,*  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  press  on  by  the  f^'i335' 
route  of  Alcantara  and  Abrantes,  with  the  most  extra-  i°<j-  i-ond. 
ordinary  expedition,  and  disregard  everything  but  the  one  Nevis,  190, 
grand  object  in  view.1     He  accordingly  issued  a  proclama-  viii."s28.   ' 

without  halting  a  single  clay  ;  my  mission  is  to  close  that  great  harbour  against 
England.  I  would  be  entitled  to  attack  you  by  main  force,  but  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  great  soul  of  Napoleon,  and  to  the  French  character,  to  occasion  the 
effusion  of  blood.  If  you  make  no  assemblages  of  troops ;  if  you  dispose  them 
so  as  to  cause  me  no  disquietude  ;  if  you  admit  no  auxiliary  till  the  negotia- 
tions set  on  foot  at  Paris  are  terminated,  I  have  orders  to  consent  to  it.'  This 
is  the  footing  on  which  you  must  represent  matters :  you  must  hold  out  that  you 
are  arriving  merely  as  an  auxiliary ;  meanwhile,  a  courier,  despatched  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  at  Lisbon,  will  trans- 
mit the  real  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  which  will  be,  that  the  proposals 
made  are  not  accepted,  and  that  the  country  must  be  treated  as  a  conquered  ter- 
ritory. It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  have  acted  in  Italy,  where  the  property 
of  all  Portuguese  subjects  has  already  been  put  under  sequestration.  By  pro- 
ceeding in  this  manner,  you  will,  without  firing  a  shot,  make  yourself  master 
of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  valuable  arsenals ;  that  is  the  grand  object,  and  to 
attain  it  you  must  never  cease  to  hold  out  that  you  come  not  to  make  war  but  to  »  Hani  x 
conciliate."2  The  secret  instructions  of  Junot,  written  by  the  Emperor  with  his  07,  OS. 
own  hand,  were  of  the  same  tenor  : — "  They  enjoined  Junot,"  says  the  Duchess 
of  Abrantes,  "  to  do  everything  in  order  to  gain  possession,  not  of  the  person 
of  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  but  of  certain  other  persons  therein  named,  and  above 
all,  of  the  city,  forts,  and  fleet  of  Lisbon." — D'ABRANTKS,  xi.  27. 

*  "  On  no  account  halt  in  your  inarch  even  for  a  day.  The  want  of  provi- 
sions could  be  no  reason  for  doing  so,  still  less  the  state  of  the  roads.  Twenty 
thousand  men  can  march  and  live  anywhere,  even  in  a  desert." — NAPOLEON  to 
JUSOT,  Xw.  2,  1807;  TORENO,  i.  35. 
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CHAP,    tion  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  he  disclaimed  any  hos- 
tile intentions,  and  declared  he  came  only  as  an  ally,  and 


8°7'     to  save  them  from  the  hostility  of  the  English/ 

lg  Two  days  afterwards  the  army  entered  Portugal,  where 

Extraordin-  they  soon  gave  convincing  proofs  how  little  their  declared 

ary  difficul-  J.       .         3   r  °  •  .          .    .  f 

of  his  resolution  ot  protecting  property  and  abstaining  from 
every  species  of  outrage  was  to  be  relied  on.  Pillage  of 
every  sort  was  systematically  practised  by  all  grades,  from 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  common  soldier.  Junot 
faithfully  executed  his  instructions  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  conciliation,  but  act  upon  the  principle  of  the 
most  decided  hostility.  Such  conduct  naturally  made 
the  inhabitants  fly  his  approach ;  and  this  circumstance, 
joined  to  the  forced  inarches  the  soldiers  were  compelled 
to  make,  and  the  excessive  severity  of  the  rains,  soon  re- 
duced the  army  to  the  most  frightful  state  of  disorder. 
Added  to  this,  the  rugged,  impracticable  nature  of  the 
roads,  or  rather  mountain  paths,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  traverse  in  descending  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
between  Alcantara  and  Abrantes,  destitute  of  bridges  and 
almost  impassable  for  carriages,  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  the  French  army,  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  as  much 
disorganised  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  most  disas- 
trous defeat.  Discipline  was  soon  at  an  end  ;  the  com- 
mands of  the  officers  were  no  longer  attended  to;  the 
roll  of  the  drum  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  tem- 
pests ;  the  soldiers,  drenched  from  head  to  foot,  lay  down 
on  the  wayside  without  either  food  or  shelter ;  and  this 
finely-appointed  army,  six-and-twenty  thousand  strong 
when  it  left  Bayonnc,  amounted,  when  it  reached  Abrantes 

*  "  The  Emperor  Napoleon  sends  me  into  your  country  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  to  make  common  range  \cith  your  well-Moved  gorcrciyn  against  the  tyrant 
of  the  seas,  and  save  your  beautiful  capital  from  the  fate  of  Copenhagen.  Dis- 
cipline shall  be  rigidly  preserved  ;  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  for  it;  but  the 
smallest  resistance  will  draw  down  the  utmost  severity  of  military  execution. 
The  Portuguese,  I  am  persuaded,  will  discern  their  true  interests,  and,  second- 
ing the  pacific  views  of  their  Prince,  receive  us  as  friends  ;  and  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  in  an  especial  manner,  will  behold  us  with  pleasure  within  its  walls, 
at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  cau  alone  preserve  it  from  the  eternal  enemies 
of  the  Continent." 
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in  Portugal,  only  to  four  thousand  stragglers,  half  without    CHAP. 
arms,  more  like  ghosts  than  the  array  destined  to  subdue 


a  kingdom.  No  words  can  do  justice  to  the  hardships  1807- 
which  were  undergone,  and  the  disorder  which  ensued, 
during  the  march  from  the  frontier  to  Abrantes  :  the 
firmness  of  the  oldest  officers,  even  in  the  leading  column, 
was  shaken  by  it,  and  those  which  followed  hurried  along 
without  any  order,  like  a  confused  horde  of  robbers.*  Their 
feet,  bound  up,  were  nearly  all  bleeding ;  their  faces  pale  and 
emaciated,  their  muskets  broken  into  staffs  for  walking. 
Many  battalions  subsisted  for  days  together  on  nothing  but 
chestnuts,  and  the  quantity  even  of  that  humble  fare  was  so 
scanty  that,  from  that  cause  among  others,  they  lost  several 
hundred  men  a-day :  whole  companies  and  squadrons  were 

.  Nov  28 

washed  away  in  the  ravines  by  the  swollen  mountain-tor-  *  Thib.  3-2, 
rents.  At  length,  after  undergoing  incredible  privations,  the  335,  mjn' 
leading  bands  of  the  French  army,  only  fifteen  hundred  3"' jjajjfer 
strong,  approached  Lisbon  in  the  end  of  November,  but  j-1^1-  ^d 
straggling  in  such  small  numbers,  and  in  such  deplorable  £•  '2.5>  ?j- 

,   .  *-  Nevis,  190, 

condition,  that  they  resembled  rather  the  fugitives  who  had  200.  Thicrs 

1    f  J-  xl  xl  J  viii-  329> 

escaped  irom  a  disastrous  retreat,  than  the  proud  array  337. 
which  was  to  overturn  a  dynasty  and  subdue  a  kingdom.1 
The  elements  of  glorious  resistance  were  not  wanting  in 

.  19 

the  Portuguese  capital.  Its  inhabitants  were  three  hun-  conduct  of 
dred  thousand  :  its  forts  strong,  defended  by  a  numerous  ™ec,J2vI 

•/  e"-*^1-^  o 

artillery,  and  garrisoned  by  fourteen  thousand  men :  an  anTsiuw- 
English  squadron  lay  in  the  Tagus  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith  jj°"  a°tf  *j* 
at  its  head,  whose  versatile  genius  was  peculiarly  fitted crisis- 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  who  had  shown  at  Acre, 
what  vigour  he  could  infuse  into  a  besieged  population. 
The  English  sailors  longed  to  see  the  work  of  defence 

*  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Thiebault,  an  eye-witness,  "  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  army  before  reaching  Sobreira.  In  truth,  if  the  leading 
columns  were  a  prey  to  these  horrors,  which  nothing  could  alleviate,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  what  must  have  been  the  situation  of  those  which  succeeded 
them.  The  army,  in  truth,  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  ;  it  was  on  the  point 
of  disbanding  altogether — the  general-in-chief  was  within  a  hair's-breaclth  of 
being  left  without  any  followers.  Nevertheless,  it  was  indispensable  not  to 
halt  for  a  moment ;  everything  required  to  be  risked  :  we  were  obliged  to  suc- 
ceed, or  bury  ourselves  in  the  mountains  with  the  whole  army." — THIEBAULT, 
Cumpayne  en  Portugal,  45. 
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CHAP,    begin  :   Sir  Sidney  offered  to  bring  his  ships  abreast  of 
the  quay,  and  there,  seconded  by  the  indignant  populace, 


1807.  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  with  the  invader.  But  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  French  army  was  unknown  ; 
and  even  if  it  had  been  fully  understood,  both  the  Por- 
tuguese government  and  the  English  ambassador,  Lord 
Strangford,  were  aware  that  Junot's  was  but  the  advanced- 
guard  of  a  greater  army,  which  would  speedily  follow  if 
the  first  was  discomfited  ;  and  that  any  resistance  would 
only  serve  to  give  the  French  Emperor  an  excuse  for 
measures  of  extraordinary  rigour  against  the  Portuguese 
nation,  without  affording  any  reasonable  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  great  object  was  to  withdraw  the  royal 
family  and  the  fleet  from  the  grasp  of  the  invaders,  and 
secure  for  them  a  refuge  in  Brazil  till  the  present  cala- 
mitous season  was  overpast.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the 
danger  approaching,  therefore,  the  Portuguese  government 
took  every  imaginable  precaution  to  disarm  the  conqueror 
by  anticipating  all  his  requisitions.  A  proclamation,  as 
oa.  20.  already  mentioned,  was  issued,  closing  the  harbours  against 
English  vessels,  and  adopting  the  Continental  System  : 
and  as  the  march  of  the  invaders  still  continued,  this 
NOV.  a  was  followed,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  another,  in  which 
the  more  rigorous  step  of  sequestrating  the  property,  and 
arresting  the  persons  of  such  of  the  English  as  still 
remained  in  Portugal,  was  adopted,  though  with  the 
secret  design  of  indemnifying  the  sufferers  as  soon  as  the 
means  of  doing  so  were  at  the  disposal  of  government. 
Though  this  last  measure  was  known  to  be  exceedingly 
painful  to  the  Portuguese  government,  and  was  evidently 
Nov.  9.  adopted  under  the  mere  pressure  of  necessity,  yet  it  was 
i807n'"sog'  a  stcP  °f  sucn  decided  hostility,  that  it  compelled  Lord 
South,  i.  .'Hi,  Strangford  to  take  down  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  from 

f>7.  Foy,  ii.       ,          c 

377,  371)...   his  house,  and  demand  his  passports  ;   and  soon  after, 
33&  s>    ''  amidst   the   tears  of  the  inhabitants,  he  followed   the 
English  factory  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  fleet.1 

Although,    however,   the    relations   between  the   two 
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countries  were  thus  formally  broken,  yet  as  it  was  well    CHAP. 
known  that  the  cabinet  of  Lisbon  had  yielded  only  to 


unavoidable  necessity,  and  as  their  tardiness  in  acceding 
to  the  demand  of  Napoleon  for  the  instant  seizure  of  Hesitation 
British  property  had  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  reluc- and  Pr£ce 
tance  with  which  measures  of  severity  had  been  adopted  Kl 
by  them,  the  British  ambassador  still  remained  on  board 
the  English  fleet,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
opening  which  should  occur  for  the  resumption  of  more 
amicable  correspondence.     Meanwhile,  everything  at  Lis- 
bon  was   vacillation    and  chaos ;    and  the  Prince   and 
his  council,   distracted  between  terror  at  the  unceasing 
advance  of  Junot,  and  anxiety  about  the  loss  of  their 
colonies  and  commerce  by  a  rupture  with  England,  hesi- 
tated  between  the  bold   counsels  of  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Lousa  and  the  Count  Linares,  who  strenuously  recom- 
mended determined  resistance  to  the  invaders,  and  the 
natural  timidity  of  a  court  surrounded  with  dangers  and 
debilitated  by  the  pacific  habits  of  preceding  reigns.     At 
length,  however,  such  information  was  received  as  deter- 
mined the  irresolution  of  the  cabinet.     An  ominous  line 
appeared  in  the  Monilcur — "  The  house  of  Braganza  has  NOV.  13. 
ceased  to  reign;"  and  with  the   paper  containing  that  i  Hard  x 
announcement  of  the  fate  which    awaited   them,   Lord  i,08'  ?.°^-Qn 

r  oy,  ii.  oo'lj 

Strangford  transmitted  to  the  Prince  Regent  copies  of  ®&-  Nev. ;. 

.      ,,  ,       loo,  lyl. 

the  secret  treaty  and  convention  of  Fontamebleau,  by  Monitor, 
which  the  portions  assigned  to  each  of  the  partitioning  W.   ; 
powers  were  arranged.1 

Intelligence,  received  shortly  after  the  entrance  of  the 
Spanish  troops  into  Alentejo  and  the  northern  provinces  The  aban- 
of  the  kingdom,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  copies  Portugal ° 
were  correct,  and  that  the  treaty  was  immediately  to  be^!^^ 
acted  upon.     At  the  same  time  Lord  Strangford  landed, 
and  assured  his  royal  highness,   on  the  honour  of  the 
King  of  England,   that  the  measures  hitherto  adopted 
by  the  Portuguese  court  were  regarded  as  mere  compul- 
sory acts,  and  had  noways  abated  the  friendship  of  his 
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CHAP,    old  ally,  if  lie  would  still  avail  himself  of  it.    These  repre- 
Lri'      sentations,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 


1807.  ^Q  brought  his  squadron  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
ready  alike  for  hostile  operations  or  pacific  assistance, 
NOV.  25.  gave  sucn  support  to  Don  Rodrigo  and  the  patriotic 
party,  that  the  court  resolved,  if  the  messenger  despatched 
to  obtain  a  stoppage  of  Junot's  advance  was  not  success- 
ful, to  embark  for  the  Brazils.  He  entirely  failed  in 

Nov  23 

1  Hard.  x.  arresting  the  march  of  the  French  general,  and  orders 
South. ;.'  were  therefore  given  that  the  fleet  should,  as  speedily  as 
Foy'Ji! 380, possible,  be  got  ready  for  sea;  and  the  Prince  Regent 
fS37  S.r'  published  a  dignified  proclamation  on  the  following  day, 
isov'  'Lofd '  m  wnicn  ne  announced  a  resolution  worthy  of  the  former 
Stratford's  heroism  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  and  prepared  to  seek 
s-i,  75. c  in  Transatlantic  climes  "  that  freedom  of  which  Europe 
had  become  unworthy."1* 

The  fleet  at  first  was  in  a  state  but  little  prepared  for 
Embarka-    crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  still  less  for  conveying  the 
roTa" family  motley  and  helpless  crowd  of  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
Nov8™?!'    dren,  who  were  preparing  to  follow  the  court  in  their 
migration  to  South  America.     By  great  exertions,  how- 
ever, and  the  active  aid  of  the  British  sailors,  who,  over- 
joyed at  this  extraordinary  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  exerted  themselves  with  unheard-of  vigour 
in  giving  assistance,  eight  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates, 
five  sloops,  and  a  number  of  merchant  vessels,  in  all  six- 
and-thirty  sail,  were  got  ready  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  royal  family  prepared  to  carry  their  mournful 
but  magnanimous  resolution  into  execution.    Preceded  by 

*  "  Having  tried,  by  all  possible  means,  to  preserve  the  neutrality  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  my  faithful  and  beloved  subjects;  having  exhausted  my  royal  trea- 
sury, and  made  innumerable  other  sacrifices,  even  going  to  the  extremity  of 
shutting  the  ports  of  my  dominions  to  the  subjects  of  my  ancient  and  royal 
ally,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  thus  exposing  the  commerce  of  my  people  to 
total  ruin,  and  consequently  suffering  the  greatest  losses  in  the  collection  of  the 
royal  revenue,  I  find  that  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  France,  to  whom  I  had 
united  myself  on  the  Continent  with  the  hope  of  being  no  more  disturbed,  are 
actually  marching  into  the  interior  of  my  dominions,  and  are  far  on  their  way 
toward  this  capital.  Desirous  to  avoid  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  defence,  which 
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the  archives,  treasure,  plate,  and  most  valuable  effects,  the    CHAP. 
royal  exiles  proceeded  in  a  long  train  of  carriages  to  the      LIL 


water's  edge.     Never  had  been  seen  a  more  melancholy     1807- 
procession,  or  one  more  calculated  to  impress  on  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  inconsiderate,  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamities  which  the  unbounded  ambition  of  France  had 
brought  on  the  other  nations  of  Europe.     The  insane 
queen  came  in  the  first  carriage  :  for  sixteen  years  she 
had  lived  in  seclusion,  but  a  ray  of  light  had  penetrated 
her  reason  in  this  extremity,  and  she  understood  and 
approved  the  courageous  act.    "  What !"  said  she,  "  shall 
we  abandon  the  kingdom  without  a  blow  "?     Not  so  fast," 
addressing  the  coachman,  "  they  will  think  we  are  flying." 
The  widowed  princess  and  the  infanta  Maria  were  in  the 
next,  with  the  Princess  of  Brazil,  bathed  in  tears ;  after 
them  came  the  Prince  Regent,  pale  and  weeping  at  thus 
leaving,  apparently  for  ever,  the  land  of  his  fathers.     In 
the  magnitude  of  the  royal  distress,  the  multitude  forgot  JNevis  175 
their  own  dangers  ;  their  commiseration  was  all  for  the  JYor^po1' 
august  fugitives,  thus  driven  by  ruthless  violence  to   a  *•  .383>  390.' 
distant  shore,  with  the  descendants  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  2».6  Ti.iers, 

O  O    "      •••     «*>o 

forced  to  seek,  in  mournful  exile,  an  asylum  from  the  340. 
hand  of  the  spoiler.1 

Such  was  the  crowd  which  assembled  round  the  place 

23 

of  embarkation,  that  the  prince  was  compelled  to  force  universal 
his  way  through  with  his  own  hand.     There  was  not  a  whiciTitwaa 
dry  eye  among  all  the  countless  multitude,  when  they attcndcd- 
stepped  on  board ;  uncovered  and  weeping,  the  people 
beheld,    in   speechless    sorrow,    the    departure   of  their 
ancient  rulers.     In  the  general  confusion  of  the  embarka- 

would  be  far  more  dangerous  than  profitable,  serving  only  to  occasion  a  bound- 
less effusion  of  blood,  shocking  to  humanity,  and  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the 
troops  which  have  entered  this  kingdom  with  the  declaration  and  promise  of 
not  committing  the  smallest  hostility  ;  and  knowing  also,  that  they  are  more 
particularly  directed  against  my  royal  person,  and  that  my  faithful  subjects 
would  be  less  exposed  to  danger  if  I  were  absent  from  the  kingdom,  I  have 
resolved  to  retire,  with  the  queen  and  royal  family,  to  my  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  establish  myself  in  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  till  a  general  peace."— 
Ann.  Raj.  1807,  776,  State  Papers. 
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CHAP,    tion,  parents   were   separated  from   children,    husbands 
LTI'      from  wives,  and  numbers  of  both  remained  ignorant  of 


807-      each  other's  safety  till  they  landed  in  the  Brazils  ;  while 
the  shore  resounded  with  the  lamentations  of  those  who 
were  thus  severed,  probably  for  ever,  from  those  whom 
they  most  loved.     It  was  some  consolation  to  the  crowd, 
who  watched  with  aching  eyes  the  receding  sails,  to  see  the 
royal  fleet,   as  it  passed  through  the  British  squadron, 
received  with  a  royal  salute  from  all  the  vessels — emble- 
matic of  the  protection  which  Great  Britain  now  extended 
to  her  ancient  ally,  and  an  earnest  of  that  heroic  support 
which,  through  all  the  desperate  conflict  which  followed, 
England  was  destined  to  afford  to  her  courageous  inhabi- 
tants.    Numbers,  however,  observed,  with  superstitious 
dread,  that  at  the  moment  of  the  salute  the  sun  became 
eclipsed,  and  mournfully  repeated  the  words,  "  The  house 
of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign."    Never  had  a  city  been 
penetrated  with  a  more  unanimous  feeling  of  grief ;  the 
royal  family,  kindly  and  warm-hearted,  had  long  enjoyed 
the  affections  of  the  people  ;  the  bitterness  of  conquest 
was  felt  without  its  excitement.     In  mournful  silence  the 
people  lingered  on  the  quay  from  whence  the  royal  party 
had  taken  their  departure  ;  every  one,  in  returning  to  his 
home,  felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  parent  or  a  child.     Fifteen 
thousand  persons  in  all  were  got  on  board,  and  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  royal  family  to  the  New  World.    They 
were  conveyed  in  eight  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and 
a  great  number  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels  pressed 
into  the  service  for  the  occasion.     The  embarkation  took 
i  Nevis,  175,  place  from  the  quay  of  Belem,  on  the  same  spot  from 
L^oyfiis!'  whence,  three  centuries  before,  Vasco  dc  Gama  had  sailed 
lOjT'in      upon  that  immortal  voyage  which  first  opened  to  Euro- 
iV^s/^b  Pcan  enterprise  the  regions  of  Oriental  commerce,  and 
Tor.  i/39.    whence  Cabral  set  forth  upon  that  expedition  which  gave 
Keg.  1807,  Portugal  an  empire  in  the  west,  and  had  provided  in  the 
vii.'2«.l|;D'   New  World  for  her  an  asylum,  in  the  future  wreck  of  her 
fortunes  in  the  Old.1 
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Hardly  had  the  royal  squadron,  amidst  tempestuous    CHAP. 
gales,  cleared  the  bar,  and  disappeared  from  the  shores 


of  Europe,  when  the  advanced-guard  of  Junot's  army,     1807- 
reduced  to  sixteen  hundred  men  and  a  few  horsemen,  ArrivaUf 
arrived  on  the  towers  of  Belem.     He  came  just  in  time  ^Lisbon, 
to  see  the  fleet  receding  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  ebulli- Nov'  >>'°' 
tion  of  his  passion,  himself  discharged  a  piece  of  ordnance 
at  a  merchant  vessel,  which,  long  retarded  by  the  multi- 
tude who  were  thronging  on  board,  was  hastening,  under 
the  walls  of  that  fortress,  to  join  the  fleet  which  had  pre- 
ceded it.    Although,  however,  the  French  troops  were  so 
few,  and  in  such  deplorable  condition  as  to  excite  pity 
rather  than  apprehension,  yet  no  resistance  was  made; 
the  regency,  to  whom  the  prince-royal  had,  on  his  depar- 
ture, intrusted  the  administration  of  affairs,  wisely  deem- 
ing a  contest  hopeless  from  which  the  government  itself 
shrank,  and  regarding  as  their  first  duty  the  negotiating 
favourable  terms  for  the  inhabitants  with  the  invaders. 
Resistance,  therefore,  was  not  attempted  ;    and  Europe 
beheld  with  astonishment  a  capital  containing  three  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  thousand  regular 
troops,  open  its  gates  to  a  wretched  file  of  soldiers  with- 
out a  single  piece  of  cannon,  the  vanguard  of  which,  worn 
out  and  attenuated,  not  fifteen   hundred   strong,  could 
hardly  bear  their  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  while  the 
succeeding  columns  were  scattered  in  deplorable  confusion 
over  mountain-paths  two  hundred  miles  in  length.     Such 
was  their  state  of  starvation,  that,  on  entering  the  city, 
many  of  the  soldiers  dropped  down  in  the  streets,  or  sank 
exhausted  in  the  porches  of  the  houses,  being  unable  to 
ascend  the  stairs,  until  the  Portuguese  humanely  brought  sjn.Vhlsb. 
them  sustenance.     Lisbon  received  its  new  masters  on|fe'viSfL 
the  anniversary  of  the  very  day  (30th  November)  on  |^'tlf  f 
which,  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  before,  the  Por-  ™>  117.^ 
tuguese  had  overturned  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  4o;l'  Timers 
and  re-established,  amidst  universal  transport,  the  national  343. 
independence.1 
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CHAP.        Junot   immediately  took   military  possession    of  the 
!_  country;  the  French  troops  were  cantoned  chiefly  in  the 


""       capital  and  the  strongholds  in  its  vicinity ;  while  Elvas 
The  country  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  general  Solano,  and  Taranco, 
by°junotein  with  the  northern  corps  of  the  troops  of  that  nation,  took 
French  :tie  peaceable  possession  of  the  important  and  opulent  city  of 
contrTw-     Oporto.     The  strict  discipline  maintained  by  these  Penin- 
b'ontheCvied  sular  corps,  afforded  a  striking   contrast  to  the  license 
troops.        indulged  in  by  the  French  soldiers,  whose  march,  albeit 
through  a  friendly  state,  which  had  as  yet  committed  no 
act  of  hostility,  was  marked  by  plunder,  devastation,  and 
ruin.     Hopes  even  began  to  be  entertained  by  those  in 
the  French  interest,  that  the  independence  of  their  country 
might  still  be  preserved.     But  these  hopes  were  of  short 
duration ;  and  Portugal  soon  experienced,  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness, the  fate  of  all  the  countries  which,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  had  received,  whether  as  friends 
or  enemies,  the  tricolor  flag.     Heavy  contributions,  botli 
in  money,  subsistence,  and  clothing,  had  from  the  outset 
been  levied  by  the  French  troops;  and  Junot,  with  almost 
regal  state,  was  lodged  in  the  now  deserted  palace.     But 
asofaSi.1'    the  first  was  ascribed  by  their  deluded  friends  to  the 
273\>74     necessitous  and  destitute  condition  of  the  French  troops  ; 
and  the  last  was  forgiven  in  an  officer  whose  head,  never 


.. 

Foy,  in.       , 

12.  Tjiicre,  equal  to  his  valour,  appeared  to  have  been  altogether 
34«.          carried  away  by  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  he  was  now  placed.1 

All  uncertainty,  however,  was  soon  at  an  end.     A  fort- 
Hoisting  of  night  after  their  arrival,  a  review  of  six  thousand  troops 
fll«  on  the   in  the  capital  took  place  :   the  soldiers  were  assembled  in 
bon!°     '   the  principal  streets  and  squares — the  infantry  in  batta- 
lions, the  cavalry  in  squadrons,  the  artillery  limbered  up 
and  in  order  for  service ;  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  crowded  together  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
Suddenly  the  thunder  of  cannon  from  the  Moorish  fort 
attracted  their  attention  ;   all  eyes  were  instantly  turned 
in  that  direction,  and  they  beheld  the  ancient  flag  of  Por- 
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tugal  torn  from  the  staff,  upon  which  the  tricolor  standard    CHAP. 

was  immediately  hoisted.     The  magnitude  of  the  calamity  ! — 

now  became  apparent :  Portugal,  seized  by  a  perfidious       8°7* 

ally,  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  province  of  France.     At  first, 

a  solemn  silence  prevailed;  but  soon  a  hoarse  murmur, 

like  the  distant  roar  of  the  ocean,  arose,  and  cries  of 

"  Portugal  for  ever  !  Death  to  the  French  ! "  were  heard  on 

all  sides.  But  the  principal  persons  of  the  city  were  secured, 

the  populace  were  unarmed,  and  the  forts  and  batteries  250/273.1' 

were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.     The  evening  passed  ^™\l'l]}*5' 

in  feverish  agitation:  but  the  people,  destitute  of  leaders,  ^.  273, 27  4. 

0  r      r     '  >  gouth.  i. 

were  unable  to  turn  the  general  indignation  to  any  ac- 123, 125. 
count,  and  the  day  closed  without  any  convulsion  having  u/i-i. ' 
occurred.1 

This  measure,  however  significant  as  to  the  ultimate 
designs  of  the  conqueror,  was  yet  only  a  demonstration  ;  The  regency 
and  as  the  police  of  Lisbon  was  rigidly  enforced  by  the  aiMoivefby 
French,  and  no  other  change  was  made  in  the  government  fhTwhokf 
but  the  introduction  of  two  or  three  creatures  of  Napoleon's  gSftv 
into  the  regency,  which  still  administered  the  laws  in  the the  French. 
name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  hopes  began  to  be  again  enter- 
tained that  the  occupation  would  prove  only  temporary. 
But  the  events  which  rapidly  succeeded,  demonstrated  that 
Portugal  was  destined  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of 
humiliation  before  the  day  of  its  political  resurrection 
came.     A  forced  loan  of  2,000,000  cruzados  (£200,000) 
was  exacted  from  the  merchants,  though  their  fortunes  Dec.  5. 
were  seriously  affected  by  the  blockade  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  complete  stoppage  of  foreign  commerce  and  public 
credit.     The  entire  confiscation  of  English  goods  was  next 
proclaimed,  and  ordered  to  be  enforced  by  tenfold  penal- 
ties  and  corporal  punishment  ;  while   the   carrying  of 
arms  of  any  sort  was  strictly  prohibited,  under  the  pain  Dec.  6. 
of  death,   over  the  whole  kingdom.     Meanwhile,  fresh 
troops,  the  last  columns  of  Junot's  array,  daily  poured 
into  the  capital ;  and,  to  accommodate  them,  the  monks 
were  all  turned  out  of  the  convents,  which  were  forthwith 
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CHAP,    converted  into  military  barracks.     Still  no  indication  of 
a  permanent  partition  of  the  kingdom  had  appeared  at 


1808.  Lisbon,  and  Junot  seemed  chiefly  intent  on  a  small 
Jan.  i sos.  squadron  which  he  was  fitting  out  with  great  expedition 
in  the  harbour,  apparently  against  the  English  ;  although 
the  Spanish  officers  at  Oporto  and  in  Alcntejo  made  no 
secret  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  had  already 
begun  to  levy  the  revenue  collected  there  in  the  name  of 
Feb.  i.  the  King  of  Spain.  But  on  the  1st  February  the  mask 
was  completely  thrown  aside,  and  it  appeared  that  Napo- 
leon was  resolved  to  appropriate  the  whole  monarchy  to 
himself,  without  allotting  any  portion  to  his  confederates 
in  iniquity.  On  that  day  Junot  went  in  state  to  the 
palace  of  the  Inquisition,  a  fitting  place  for  such  a  deed, 
where  the  regency  was  assembled,  and,  after  a  studied 
harangue,  read  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon,  dated  from 
Milan  in  the  December  preceding,  followed  by  a  procla- 
im 23,  mation  of  his  own,  which  at  once  dissolved  the  regency 

1H()7 

— appointed  Junot  governor  of  the  whole  kingdom,  with 
instructions   to   administer  it  all  in    the    name  of  the 
Feb.  i,       Emperor  Napoleon — ordained  a  large  body  of  Portuguese 
troops  to  be  forthwith  marched  out  of  the  Peninsula— 
i  FOV  iii  15  anc^  f°r  the  support  of  the  army  of  occupation,   now 
2|-  |-»i«i-i.  termed  the  army  of  Portugal,  imposed  a  contribution  of 
i.  4 1,42, 49',  a  hundred  million  of  francs  (£4,000,000),  above  double 
i.263,2«a.'  the  annual  revenue  of  the  monarchy,*  upon  its  inhabi- 
tants,1 besides  confiscating   the  whole    property   of  the 

*  "Inhabitants  of  Portugal,"  said  Junot' s  proclamation,  "your  interests 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  :  it  is  time  that  all  uncertainty  aK  to 
your  fate  should  cease;  the  fate  of  Portugal  is  fixed,  and  its  future  prosperity 
secured  by  its  being  taken  under  the  all-powerful  protection  of  Napoleon  the 
Great.  The  Prince  of  Brazil,  by  abandoning  Portugal,  has  renounced  all  his 
rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  house  of  Braganza  has  ceased 
to  reign  in  1'ortuyal ;  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  determined  that  that  beau- 
tiful country,  governed  over  it*  whole  ertent  in  his  name,  shall  be  administered 
by  the  gcneral-in-chief  of  his  army."  Thus  did  Napoleon  first  .sign  a  treaty  at 
Fontainebleau  for  the  entire  spoliation  of  the  Portuguese  dominions;  next,  by 
his  perfidious  invasion,  drive  the  ruling  sovereign  into  exile;  and  then  assign 
that  very  compulsory  departure  as  a  reason  for  the  previously  determined 
appropriation  of  tho  whole  of  his  territories  to  himself. —  free  Imtlt  tf'c  Milan 
Decree  and  JUNOT' H  Proclamation  in  FOY,  iii.  343,  3-15  ;  Pieces  Jusf. 
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royal  family  and  of  all  who  had  attended  them  in  their    CHAP. 
flight. 


These  orders  were  instantly  carried  into  effect.     The     1808> 

no 

Portuguese  arms  were  everywhere  taken  down  from  the  complete 
public  offices  and  buildings,  and  those  of  imperial  France  o 
substituted  in  their  room.  Justice  was  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  by  the  Code  jjj^jj 
Napoleon  ;  the  whole  revenue  was  collected  by  the  French tants- 
authorities,  and  the  regiments  assigned  for  the  foreign 
army  moved  towards  the  frontiers.  A  universal  despair 
seized  all  classes  at  this  clear  manifestation  of  the  subju- 
gation of  their  country.  The  peasants,  heart-broken  and 
desperate,  refused  to  sow  their  fields  with  grain;  the 
soldiers,  wherever  they  were  not  overawed  by  a  superior 
force  of  the  French  army,  disbanded  and  returned  home, 
or  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains  as  robbers ;  the 
higher  classes  almost  all  fled  from  Lisbon,  as  from  a  city 
visited  by  the  plague  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
and  influence  of  the  French,  only  three  houses  were 
lighted  on  occasion  of  the  general  illumination  ordered  by 
the  invaders,  in  honour  of  the  change  of  government.  In 
the  provinces,  the  general  indignation  was  manifested  in 
still  more  unequivocal  colours.  The  growing  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  the  French  soldiers  brought  them  into  fre- 
quent conflicts  with  the  now  aroused  population ;  tumults, 
massacres,  and  military  executions,  occurred  in  almost 
every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  of  Portugal ;  and  Junot, 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  ferment,  formally  disbanded 
the  whole  of  the  army*  which  had  not  been  ordered  to 

*  The  Portuguese  legion  thus  drafted  off  for  France  was  at  first  nine  thou- 
sand strong,  but  five  thousand  deserted  or  died  on  the  march  through  Spain, 
and  not  four  thousand  reached  Bayonne.  Napoleon,  however,  who  there 
reviewed  them,  said  to  Prince  Volkonski,  "  These  are  the  men  of  the  South  ; 
they  are  of  an  impassioned  temperament ;  I  will  make  them  excellent  soldiers." 
They  served  with  distinction  both  in  Austria  and  Russia,  and  were  particularly 
noticed  for  their  good  conduct  at  Wagram  in  1809,  and  Smolensko  in  1812. 
They  were  faithful  to  their  colours  and  oaths,  though  still  in  their  hearte 
attached  to  their  country,  and  bore  on  their  standards  this  striking  device — - 

"  Vadimus  immixti  Danais  ;  hand  muirine  nostro." 
— FOY,  iii.  40,  41,  note. 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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CHAP,    proceed  to  France.     Meanwhile  plunder  was  universal 
from  the  highest  rank  to  the  lowest ;  and  the  general-in- 


5081      chief  set  the  example  of  general  spoliation,  by  appropri- 
ating  to  himself  plate  and  valuable    articles  of  every 
description,  collected  from  the  churches  and  royal  palaces. 
No  sooner  had  Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  kingdom,  however,  than,  disregarding  alike 
the  declared  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  so  recently  signed  by 
himself,  he  made  offer  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  his 
brother  Lucien,  accompanied  with  a  hint  that  his  daughter 
by  his  first  marriage  might  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Prince 
i^n!}.;1  so,  °f  Asturias,  an  alliance  which  that  prince  had  already 
i52Si«2h' L  solicited.     Lucien,  however,  with  honourable  disinterest- 
24ovi^49     cc^ness>  refused  both  offers,  as  they  were   coupled  with 
Foy,  ii.  5,    the  condition  that  he  should  repudiate  his  second  \vife, 

38.     Bign.     ,r.         „  ,        ,  .      . 

vii.  84.       Miss  Paterson,  an  American  by  birth,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.1 

While  the  fate  of  Portugal  was  thus  to  all  appearance 
Arrest  of     sealed  by  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon,   events  of  still 
and  seizure  greater  importance  were  in  progress  in  relation  to  the 
pcre.'8pa     Spanish  monarchy,   which,    in   their   immediate   effects, 
precipitated  the  explosion  of  the  Peninsular  war.     What- 
ever care  the  advisers  of  Ferdinand  may  have   taken 
to  conceal  from  the  reigning  monarch  his  letter  of  llth 
October,  proposing,  without  his  father's  knowledge,   an 
alliance  with  the   imperial   family,  so  important  a  step 
did  not  long  remain  unknown  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
The  numerous  spies  in  his  employment  who  surrounded 
the  heir-apparent,  botli  in  the  French  capital   and  his 
palace  of  the  Escurial,  got  scent  of  the  secret;  Isqui- 
erdo  transmitted  from  Paris  intelligence  that  some  nc£0- 

O  r"> 

tiation  of  importance  was  in  progress,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Prince  was  more  narrowly  watched  ;  and 
as  the  evident  anxiety  and  preoccupation  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  justify  the  suspicions  which  were  entertained, 
he  was  at  length  arrested  by  orders  of  his  father,  arid 
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seals  put  on  all  his  papers.     He  was  privately  examined    CHAP. 

before  the  privy  council,  and  afterwards  reconducted  as '. — 

a  prisoner  by  the  King  himself,  in  great  state  at  the      8°7' 
head  of  his  guards,  to  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  whose  prc>  2?-  7 
walls,  still  melancholy  from   the  tragic  catastrophe  ofFoy,"ii!»9! 
the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos  in  a  preceding  reign,  werew.  ' 
fraught  with  the  most  sinister  presages.1 

Among  his   private  papers  were  found  one  written 
entirely  by  the  hand  of  the  Prince,  blank  in  date,  and  contents  of 
with  a  black  seal,  bestowing  on  the  Duke  del  Infantado  S^St 
the  office  of  governor-general  of  New  Castile,  and  all 
the  forces  within  its  bounds,  in  the  event  of  the  King's 
death ;  a  key  to  the  correspondence  in  cipher  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  late  Princess  of  Asturias   and  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  her  mother  ;  and  a  memorial  of  twelve 
pages  to  the  King,  filled  with  bitter  complaints  of  the 
long-continued  persecution  of  which  the  prince  had  been 
the  object,  denouncing  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  as  guilty 
of  the   most   wicked   designs,   even    that   of  mounting 
the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  royal  master,  and  pro- 
posing a  variety  of  steps  to  secure  the  arrest  of  that 
powerful  favourite.     A  paper  of  five  pages  was  also  dis- 
covered, written,  like  the  preceding,  by  Escoiquiz,  detail- 
ing the  measures  adopted  by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  heir-apparent  and 
his  wife's  sister,  and  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  it ;  and  hint- 
ing at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  a  member  of  the  imperial  family  of  France. 
In  these  papers,  thus  laid  open  without  reserve  to  the 
royal  scrutiny,  there  was  nothing,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first,  which  had  even  the  appearance  of  implicating 
the   Prince  in   any  design   against   his   father's  life  or 
authority ;  though  much  descriptive  of  that  envenomed 
rancour  between  his  confidants  and  those  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  which  the  long  ascendant  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  animosity  which  had  prevailed  between 
him  and  the  heir-apparent,  were  so  well  calculated  to 
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CHAP,    produce.     Even  the  first,  though  it  indicated  an  obvious 
preparation  for  the  contemplated  event  of  the  King's 


1807.     decease,  and  fairly  inferred  an   anxiety  for  that  event, 
could  not,  when  taken  by  itself  without  any  other  evi- 
dence, be  considered  as  a  legitimate  ground  for  conclud- 
ing that  so  atrocious  an  act  as  the  murder  or  deposition 
,  Tor  ;  92  of  the  King  was  in  contemplation ;  since  it  was  equally 
'^j:/1!^'-  referable  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heir-apparent,  who  had 
Foy, ;;.  !>.<).  given  no  indications  of  so  depraved  a  disposition,  to  secure 

.South,  i.       fe  .  \  .      r.    . 

187,183.     the  succession,  menaced  as  he  conceived  it  to  be,  upon 
his  father's  natural  demise.1 

Revealed,  however,  to  a  corrupted  court,  and  falling 
Prodama-   into  the  hands  of  persons  actuated  by  the  worst  suspicions, 
King°on  'the  because  themselves  capable  of  the  most  nefarious  designs, 
corre^ond-  these  papers  afforded  too  fair  an  opportunity  to  Godoy 
Napoleon    anc^  ^s  lmr^J  °^  ruming  the  prince,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  clear  indication  of  the  danger  which  they  would 
themselves  run  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  be 
laid  aside  without  being  made  the  foundation  of  decisive 
Oct.  :io.      measures.     On  the  very  next  day,  accordingly,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  from  the  Escurial  by  the  King,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  openly  charged  with 
2>IV  .       having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement 
24.  keii.  i'.  and  death  of  his  father  ;  and  the  immediate  prosecution 

4 ,  /5 .    f  J 1 1 1 1  > 

vi.  284,  m  and  trial  of  all  his  advisers  was  announced  to  the  bewil- 
sos^sol!"'  dered  public.*     At  the  same  time  despatches  were  for- 
warded to  Napoleon,-  reiterating  the  same  charges,  and 

*  It  was  stated  in  this  proclamation — "  I  was  living  persuaded  that  I  was 
surrounded  with  the  love  due  to  a  parent  by  his  offspring,  when  an  unknown 
hand  suddenly  revealed  to  me  the  monstrous  and  unheard-of  conspiracy  which 
had  been  formed  against  my  life.  That  life,  so  often  endangered,  had  become 
a  burden  to  my  successor,  who,  preoccupied,  blinded,  and  forgetful  of  all  the 
Christian  principles  which  my  care  and  paternal  love  have  taught  him,  had 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  my  dethronement.  I  was  anxious  myself  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  and,  surprising  him  in  his  own  apartment,  I  discovered  tho 
cipher  which  enabled  him  to  correspond  with  his  companions  in  iniquity. 
Everything  necessary  has  been  done,  and  the  proper  orders  given  for  the 
trial  of  these  guilty  associates,  whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  put  under  arrest, 
as  well  as  directed  the  confinement  of  my  son  to  his  own  apartments."— 
Proclamation,  BQth  October  1807;  TOUEXO,  i.  34. 
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earnestly  imploring  his  counsel  and  assistance  in  cxtri-    CHAP. 

eating  his  unfortunate  ally  from  the  difficulties  with  which  1_ 

he  was  surrounded.* 

When  Napoleon,  however,  received  this  letter,  he  was 
noways  disposed  to  lend  any  assistance  to  Charles  IV.,  Cautious 
on  whose  dethronement  he  was  fully  resolved,  though  he  theiatteron 
was  as  yet  uncertain  as  to  the  particular  means  or  course rc 
to  be  followed  in  order  to  effect  that  object.  He  deter- 
mined, accordingly,  to  keep  himself  entirely  clear  from 
these  dissensions,  took  the  utmost  care  that  his  name 
should  not  in  any  way  be  mixed  up  with  them,  and 
resolved  only  to  take  advantage  of  their  existence,  to  get 
quit,  if  possible,  of  both  father  and  son.  He  said,  there- 
fore, on  receipt  of  the  letter, — "  These  are  domestic 
concerns  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them/'  At  the  same  time  Champagny,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  that 
on  no  account  was  the  Emperor's  name  to  be  implicated 
in  this  affair  :f  and  Talleyrand  gave  the  same  assurances 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  Isquierdo;  protesting  at  the 
same  time  Napoleon's  fixed  resolution  to  carry  into  exe- 

*  "  Sire,  my  brother — At  the  moment  when  I  was  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  means  of  destroying  our  common  enemy,  and  fondly  hoped  that  all 
the  plots  of  the  late  Queen  of  Naples  were  buried  with  her  daughter,  I  dis- 
covered with  horror  that  the  spirit  of  intrigue  had  penetrated  the  interior  of 
my  palace,  and  that  my  eldest  son,  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  had 
not  only  formed  the  design  to  dethrone,  but  even  to  attempt  the  life  of 
myself  and  his  mother.  Such  an  atrocious  attempt  merits  the  most  exemplary 
punishment ;  the  law  which  calls  him  to  the  succession  should  be  repealed ; 
one  of  my  brothers  will  be  more  worthy  to  replace  him  in  my  heart,  and 
on  the  throne.  I  pray  your  majesty  to  aid  me  by  your  wisdom  and 
counsel." — CHARLES  IV.  to  NAPOLEON  :  St  Lorenzo,  ZOtk  October  1807.  SAVARY, 
iii.  143. 

t  "  The  Emperor  insists  that  on  no  account  should  anything  be  said  or 
published  in  relation  to  this  affair,  which  involves  him  or  his  ambassador. 
He  has  done  nothing  which  could  justify  a  suspicion  that  either  he  himself 
or  his  minister  have  known  or  encouraged  any  domestic  intrigues  of  Spain. 
He  declares  positively  that  he  never  has,  and  never  will,  intermeddle  with 
them.  He  never  intended  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  should  marry  a  princess 
of  France,  or  Mademoiselle  Tascher,  long  since  affianced  to  another ;  he  will 
oppose  no  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  with  any  person  he  pleases  ;  his 
ambassador  Beauharnais  has  instructions  to  take  no  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain." — Cii  AMPAGXY  to  the  PRINCE  OP  THE  PEACE,  1 5th  November  1807 ;  TUIBAU- 
DEAU,  vi.  291,292. 
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CHAP,    cution  the  whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Fontaine  - 

.  bleau.*      But  though  thus  cautious  to   avoid   any  act 

1807.  -\yhich  might  implicate  him  in  these  transactions,  Napoleon 
was  not  the  less  active  in  making  every  preparation  for 
turning  to  the  best  account  the  dissensions  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain.  From  that  moment  he  resolved  to  make 
them  the  means  of  overturning  the  whole  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty. Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  the  second  army 
of  the  Gironde,  under  General  Dupont,  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier; and  at  Bayonne  a  third  was  hastily  formed  under 
Moncey,  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  two  which  preceded  it. 
At  the  same  time  forty-eight  depots  of  battalions,  muster- 
ing twenty -eight  thousand  combatants,  were  drawn  from 
the  troops  on  the  Rhine,  and  ordered  to  move  in  the 
same  direction.  Meantime,  the  storm  which  threatened 
such  serious  consequences  blew  over  in  Spain,  from  a  dis- 
covery of  the  party  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  intri- 
gue. The  Prince  of  Asturias,  justly  alarmed  for  his  life, 
^Tor^'26  revealed,  in  a  private  interview  with  his  father  and  mother, 
if '«  NThib'  ^ie  ^C^cr  no  oa(l  written  to  Napoleon,  proposing  his  hand 
vi.  285,  m  to  one  of  his  relations,  and  at  the  same  time  disclosed  all 

Tliiers,  viii.  .  iTi-nii  T  i 

:m          the  parties,  not  excluding  the  trench  ambassador,  who 
were  privy  to  that  proceeding.1 

This  disclosure  operated  like  a  charm  in  stilling  the 
Panion'of    fury  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  prince.     Ignorant  of 
of  AsturiM.  the  extent  or  intimacy  of  his  relations  with  the  French 
Emperor,  they  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  driving  to  extrem- 
ities the  heir  of  the  throne,  who  might  possibly  have 
engaged  so  powerful  a  protector  in  his  cause.     The  matter 
was  therefore  hushed  up;  the  prince  wrote  penitential 
letters  to  his  father  and  mother,  avowing  "  that  he  had 
failed  in  his  duty,  inasmuch  as  he  should  have  taken  no 

*  "  What  chiefly  shocked  the  Emperor,"  said  Talleyrand  to  Isquicrdo  on 
15th  November,  "  was,  after  the  treaty  of  27th  October,  to  see  himself 
apparently  implicated,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  in  intrigues  and  treasons.  He 
has  expressed  a  natural  indignation  at  it,  because  it  affects  his  honour  and 
probity.  The  Emperor  desires  only  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau." — THIBAUDKAU,  vi.  291. 
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step  without  their  concurrence,"  and  throwing  himself   CHAP. 
on  their  mercy.     Upon  this  a  decree  of  the  King  was 


issued,  declaring,  "  The  voice  of  nature  has  disarmed  the  1807- 
arm  of  vengeance  :  when  a  guilty  party  solicits  pardon, 
the  heart  of  a  father  cannot  refuse  it  to  a  son.  My  son 
has  disclosed  the  authors  of  the  horrible  plan  which  some 
wretches  have  put  into  his  head  ;  I  pardon  him,  and  shall 
receive  him  to  favour  when  he  has  given  proofs  of  sincere 

amendment."     The  trial  of  the  prince's  confidants  went  Jan.  20, 

i  son 
on ;  but  terminated,  three  months  after,  in  their  entire 

acquittal,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  which  had  never 
attached  any  credit  to  this  alleged  conspiracy,  but  con- 
sidered it  as  a  got-up  device  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to 
ruin  his  rival  Escoiquiz.     Nevertheless,  that  acute  coun- 
sellor, as  well  as  the  Dukes  of  Infantado  and  St  Carlos, 
with  several  others,  were  kept  in  confinement,  or  sent  into  i  crMeara, 
exile ;   and  Napoleon,  who  in  truth  had  not  instigated  j'4^0-^' 
this  intrigue,  but  saw  the  advantage  it  would  give  him  in  N,6"-  >•  5> 6- 

.  .  .  Hub.  vi. 

his  designs  against  the  Peninsula,  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  285,  297. 

J  South,  i. 

rather  and  son  thus  envenomed  against  each  other,  and  is?,  191. 
secretly  resolved  to  dispossess  them  both.1* 

It  was  not  long  before  this  resolution  to  appropriate  to 
himself  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  with-  Entrance  of 
out  the  slightest  regard  to  his  recent  and  solemn  guaran-  tro^s  into 
tee  of  their  integrity  in  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  was  |ovm-22. 
acted  upon  by  the  French  Emperor.     The  force  of  forty 
thousand  men,  which  had  been  provided  for  at  Bayonne 
by  that  treaty,  but  which  was  not  to  enter  Spain  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was  now  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  already  noticed,  to  sixty 
thousand  ;  and  without  any  authority  from  the  Spanish 
government,  and  though  the  situation  of  Portugal  noways 
called  for  their  advance,  they  began  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  take  the  road,  not  towards  Libson,  but  Madrid. 

*  "  I  never,"  said  Napoleon,  "  excited  the  King  of  Spain  against  his  son.  I 
saw  them  envenomed  against  each  other,  and  thence  conceived  the  design  of 
deriving  advantage  to  myself,  and  dispossessing  both." — O'MEARA,  ii.  160. 
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CHAP.    Twenty-four  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse, 

' —  with  forty  guns,  under  Dupont,  first  passed  the  Bidassoa, 

t08'  and  moved  towards  Valladolid,  where  headquarters  were 
Jan.  9.  established  in  the  beginning  of  January.  A  second  army, 
under  Moncey,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  thousand  foot, 
three  thousand  horse,  and  forty  pieces  of  artillery,  soon 
followed ;  and  such  was  the  haste  with  which  these  troops 
were  forwarded  to  their  destination,  that  they  were  con- 
veyed across  France  by  post,  and  rapidly  defiled  towards 
the  Ebro,  en  route  to  Burgos.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  Duhesme,  with  twelve 
thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  cavalry,  and  twenty  can- 
non, entered  Catalonia,  and  took  the  road  to  Barcelona. 
Nor  was  the  Emperor  less  active  in  bringing  forward 
additional  troops,  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  those  thus  pushed 
forward  into  the  Peninsula.  The  old  battalions  of  the 
Grand  Army  were  directed  towards  the  Rhine,  from  the 
north  of  Germany  ;  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Vistula 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops.  Pavoust,  with  his 
numerous  corps,  the  Poles  and  the  Saxons,  moved  to  the 
country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder.  Soult,  with 
his  corps,  was  recalled  from  Old  Prussia  to  the  west  of 
that  kingdom;  the  Imperial  Guard  received  orders  to 
march  on  Paris.  But  though  this  general  move  to  the  west- 
ward took  place,  the  Emperor's  hold  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many was  not  sensibly  relaxed.  Mortier  with  his  corps  was 
left  in  Silesia :  Victor,  witli  his  corps  and  the  reserve  cavalry, 
'  FOV,  iii.  continued  to  occupy  Berlin :  Bcrnadottc  was  in  Stralsund, 
Pig  47>or'  and  all  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  were  still 
J/'ni1-'-/'5'  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  was  not  surprising  that 

50.        I  lilCTR,  t  t  10 

viii.  SIM;,     Napoleon  was  able  in  this  manner  to  keep  hold  of  all 
%>;>'.  '        Europe,  for  he  had  at  this  time  800,000  men  in  arms  of  the 
French  empire,  besides  150,000  of  the  allied  states.1* 

*  "  J'ai  plus  tie  800,000  homines  «ur  pied.  J'uiunearme'e encore  surlaPassargc, 
pres  du  Nidmen,  j'en  ai  une  sv  Varsovie,  j'en  ai  une  en  Silesie,  j'en  ai  une  & 
Harabourg,  j'en  ai  une  u  Berlin,  j'en  ai  une  a  Boulogne,  j'en  ai  une  qui  march e 
aur  le  Portugal,  j'en  ai  une  secondo  que  je  re'unis  a  Bayonne,  j'en  ai  une  en 
Italic,  j'en  ai  une  cu  Dalmatic  que  je  renforee  un  ce  moment  de  6  mille  homines, 
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Although  the  operations  in  Portugal  afforded  no  sort    CHAP. 

of  reason  for  this  formidable  invasion,  yet,  so  much  were       '   

the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  habit  of  yielding       m~ 
implicit  obedience  to  the  French  authorities,  in  conse-  The  Prince 
quence  of  the  submissive  attitude  of  their  government  does  lot*8* 
for  so  long  a  period,  that  it  excited  very  little  attention  JJJJSJiSe 
either  in  Spain  or  over  the  rest  of  Europe — to  the  greater  ^!™ontllls 
part  of  which  it  was  almost  unknown.     Public  attention 
followed  the  progress  of  the  Emperor   in    Italy  ;  and, 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  pageants  and  important  changes 
which  were  there  going  forward,  paid  little  regard  to  the 
progress  of  obscure  corps  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier.    Not- 
withstanding all  their  infatuation,  however,  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid  were  not  without  anxiety  at  this  uncalled-for 
and  suspicious  invasion  of  their  frontiers.     But  they  were 
deceived  by  the  repeated  assurances  which  they  received, 
both  verbally  and  in  writing,  from  the  French  ministers, 
of  the  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  execute  all  the 
provisions   of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ;*    and   the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  was  fearful  lest,  by  starting  ill-timed 
suspicions,  he  might  put  in  hazard  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  he  conceived  were  opening  both  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  and  himself  from  the  spoliation  of  Portugal. , 

<i  _  L  '         :  Tor.  i.  4.5, 

They  were  involved  in  the  meshes  of  guilty  ambition,  and  48.  NOH.  i. 

/,  .  „  .  M        -11      i          i       i  9,10.  South. 

could  not  extricate  themselves  from  its  toils  till  they  had  i.  iss. 
themselves  become  its  prey.1 

The  time,  however,  was  now  rapidly  approaching  when 
Napoleon  deemed  it  safe  to  throw  off  the  mask.     No  New  le'vy 
sooner  had  he  returned  from  Italy  to  Paris  than   the  Treacherous 
minister  of  war  transmitted   a  message    to  the  senate,  pampeiuL. 
requiring  the  levy  of  eighty  thousand  conscripts   out  of Jan-  °- 
those  who  should  become  liable   to   serve  in  1809 — a 
requisition  which  that  obsequious  body  forthwith  voted 
by  acclamation,   though  the  peace  of  Tilsit  had,  to  all 

j'cn  ai  une  a  Naples.     J'ai  des  garnisons  sur  toutes  mes  front  ieres  de  mer.'' — 
NAPOLEON  to  JOSEPH,  21s<  October  1807  ;  THIERS,  viii.  310,  note. 
*  See  ante,  Chap.  LII.  §  13. 
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CHAP,    appearance,  closed  the  temple  of  Janus  for  a  very  long 

U period,    at   least   in  regard  to  Continental  wars.     This 

m-  warlike  message,  though  levelled  ostensibly  at  England, 
contained  ambiguous  expressions  which  pointed  not 
unequivocally  to  projects  of  aggrandisement  on  the  side 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.*  Shortly  after,  the  French 
forces  began,  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  to  make  thcm- 
jan.  14.  selves  masters  of  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Spain  ;  and  the 
success  with  which  their  dishonourable  stratagems  were 
crowned  was  such  as  almost  to  exceed  belief,  and  such  as 
could  not  have  occurred  except  in  a  monarchy  debilitated 
by  a  long  period  of  despotic  misrule.  Pampeluna  was 
the  first  to  be  surprised.  Early  in  February,  General 
d'Armagnac  directed  his  steps  on  this  perfidious  mission 
through  Roncesvallcs,  the  traditional  scene  of  heroic 
achievement,  now  for  the  first  time  the  theatre  of  dis- 
graceful treachery.  He  first  requested  leave  from  the 
governor  of  that  fortress  to  lodge  two  battalions  with  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  citadel  :  and  when  this  was  refused, 
Feb.  9.  remained  for  some  days  in  the  town  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  Spanish  garrison,  until  they  were  so  com- 
pletely thrown  off  their  guard,  that  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising the  principal  gate  of  the  citadel  by  means  of  three 
hundred  men,  admitted  one  by  one,  with  arms  under  their 
cloaks,  during  the  night,  into  his  house,  which  was  within 
jTor  j  51  the  walls,  while  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  sentinels 
'i'r»7SSll'L  was  token  on°  by  his  soldiers  pelting  each  other  in  sport 
Lend.  |.  56.  wjth  snow-balls  close  to  the  drawbridge  of  the  citadel.1 

roy,  iii.  81,  .  .  i     i  i  •  i 

84.  Thic™,  Next  morning  a  proclamation  appeared,  beseeching  the 

4yo.          inhabitants  to  "  consider  this  as  only  a  trifling  change, 

incapable  of  disturbing  the  harmony  which  ought  to  subsist 

*  "  There  is  a  nece&sity,"  said  Clarke  and  Champagny,  "  of  having  consider- 
able forces  on  all  points  exposed  to  attack,  in  order  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
take  advantage  of  any  favourable  circumstances  which  may  occur  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  bosom  of  England,  t<>  Ireland,  or  the  Indies.  Vulgar  politicians 
conceive  the  Emperor  should  disarm  ;  such  a  proceeding  would  _be  a  real 
scourge  to  France.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  army  in  Portugal ;  Spain  is  in 
alarm  for  Cadiz  ;  Ceuta  is  menaced  ;  the  English  have  disembarked  many 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar;  they  have  directed  to  that  quarter 
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between  two  faithful  allies."    The  surprise  was  complete  ;    CHAP. 
but  the  perfidy  and  disgrace  so  evident,  that  the  brave 


d'Armagnac,  who  gained  it,  expressed  his  disgust  at  being 
employed  on  such  a  service  in  his  despatches  to  Berthier 
announcing  it.* 

Duhesme's  instructions  were,  in  like  manner,  to  make 
himself  master  of  Barcelona ;  and  he  was  not  long  of  or  Barce- 
fulfilling  his  orders.  Boldly  advancing  towards  that  for-  FC£  13. 
tress,  under  the  pretence  of  pursuing  his  march  to  Valencia, 
he  totally  disregarded  the  summons  of  the  Conde  de  Espe- 
leta,  the  captain-general  of  the  province,  who  required 
him  to  suspend  his  movements  till  advices  were  received 
from  Madrid,  and  so  intimidated  the  governor,  by  threat- 
ening to  throw  upon  him  the  whole  responsibility  of 
any  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  two  nations 
from  the  refusal  to  admit  the  French  soldiers  within 
the  walls,  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the 
town.  Still,  however,  Fort  Montjuic  and  the  citadel 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards;  but  the  same  system 
of  audacious  treachery  shortly  after  made  the  invaders 
masters  of  these  strongholds.  Count  Theodore  Lecchi, 
the  commander  of  the  Italian  division,  assembled  his 
troops  as  for  a  parade  on  the  glacis  of  the  citadel.  After 
the  inspection  was  over,  the  Italian  general  came  with  Feb.  23. 
his  staff  on  horseback,  to  converse  with  the  Spanish 
officers,  and  insensibly  moved  forward  to  the  drawbridge ; 
and  while  still  there,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  up,  f£.b-  2?- 

1   lor.  i.  :>3, 

a  company  of  grenadiers  stole  unperceived  round  the  ^  Neil.  i. 
palisades,  and  rushing  in,  disarmed  the  Spanish  guard  at  H.  78,  «o: ' 
the  gate,  and  introduced  four  battalions,  who  got  posses-  4S8,rl's9m' 
sion  of  the  place.1  Montjuic  fell  still  more  easily :  the 

those  which  have  been  recalled  from  the  Levant  or  withdrawn  from  Sicily. 
The  vigilance  of  their  cruisers  on  the  Spanish  coast  is  hourly  increasing ;  they 
seem  disposed  to  avenge  themselves  on  that  kingdom  for  the  reverses  they 
have  experienced  in  the  colonies.  The  whole  Peninsula,  therefore,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  calls  for  the  attention  of  his  majesty." — CLARKE  and  CHAMPAGNY'S 
Reports,  Moniteur,  24th  Jan.  1808 ;  and  FOT,  iii.  76,  77. 

*  "  Ce  sont  l;i  de  vilaines  missions." — D'ARJIAGNAC  au  Ministre  de  la  Guerre, 
Feb.  9,  1808;  THIERS,  viii.  490. 
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CHAP,    governor,  though  a  man   of  courage  and  honour,   was 
LII. 


unable  to  withstand  the  peremptory  summons  of  the 
m'  French  general,  who  audaciously  demanded  the  surrender 
of  that  impregnable  fortress,  with  the  menace  to  render 
him  responsible  for  the  whole  consequences  of  a  war 
with  France,  which  would  inevitably  result  from  a  re- 
fusal.* 

3g  San  Fernando  de  Pigueras  next  fell  into  the  hands  of 

And  of       the  French.    The  governor,  on  his  guard  against  surprise, 
an.i  San      was  cajoled  into  permitting  two  hundred  conscripts  to  be 
lodged  in   the  citadel,  the  finest  fortification  in  Spain, 
under  pretence  that  there  was  not  accommodation  for 
them  in  the  town.     Instead  of  conscripts,  chosen  soldiers 
were  introduced,  who  in  the  night  overpowered  the  sen- 
tinels, and  admitted  four  regiments  that  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    Finally,  San  Sebastian,  the  key  to  the  great 
road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid,  and  the  destined  theatre 
of  such  desperate   struggles   between   the  French   and 
English,  was  obtained  on  still  more  easy  terms.      By 
permission  of  the  Spaniards,  it  had  become  the  depot  for 
the  hospital  of  the  French  regiments  who  had  passed 
through  ;  but  the  governor,  conceiving  disquietude  at  the 
sTor\353,  visible  increase  in  the  number  of  these  pretended  patients, 
78'«5°Ndi'  and  having  learned  some  indiscrete  expressions  of  Murat 
i'Vo'p^w''  as  *°  ^an  Sebastian  being  indispensable  to  the  security 
Thib.'vi.     of  the  French  army,  communicated  his  fears  to  the  cap- 
sis.  Tliiurs,       .  i       /•     i  •  ii  i       -r>  •  t» 

viii.  4f«).     tain-general  of  the  province,  and  also  to  the  Frincc  of 
the  Peace,  with  an  earnest  request  for  instructions.2    The 

*  "  My  soldiers,"  said  he,  "  are  in  possession  of  the  citadel ;  instantly  open 
the  gates  of  Montjuic,  for  I  have  the  .special  commands  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon to  place  garrisons  in  your  fortresses.  If  you  hesitate,  I  will  on  the  spot 
declare  war  against  Spain,  and  you  will  be  exclusively  responsible  for  all  the 
torrents  of  blood  which  your  resistance  will  cause  to  be  shed."  The  name  of 
Napoleon  produced  all  these  marvellous  effects ;  it  operated  like  a  charm  in 
paralysing  the  resistance  even  of  the  most  intrepid  spirits ;  many  could 
encounter  death,  few  had  the  moral  courage  to  undergo  the  political  risk  con- 
sequent on  resistance  to  his  mandate.  The  Spanish  governors  at  this  period 
had  also  another  excuse — the  perfidy  with  which  they  were  assailed  by  his 
orders  was  so  unprecedented  as  to  be  inconceivable  to  men  of  honour. — See 
FOT,  iii.  80. 
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prince,   too  far   gone  to  recede,  counselled  submission,    CHAP. 
though  his  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the  treachery  of 


which  he  had  been  the  victim;  and,  to  his  disgrace  be 
it  said,  the  last  bulwark  of  his  country  was  yielded  up 
in  consequence  of  express  instructions  from  him,  written 
with  his  own  hand.* 

Thus  were  taken,  by  the  treachery  and  artifices  of  the 
French  Emperor,  the  four  frontier  fortresses  of  Spain ;  NaPoi«m 
those  which  command  the  three  great  roads  by  Perpig-  hTs^uccess 
nan,  Navarre,  and  Biscay,  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  ^^^ 
possession  of  which  gives  an  invader  the  entire  command  ^inswit 
of  the  only  passes  practicable  for  an  army  from  France 
into  the  Peninsula.  And  they  were  taken  not  only  dur- 
ing a  period  of  profound  peace,  but  of  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  by  a  power  which,  only  a 
few  months  before,  had  solemnly  guaranteed  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Spanish  dominions  !  History  has  few  blacker 
or  more  disgraceful  deeds  to  commemorate ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  perpetration  of  them  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  shame  to  many  of  the  brave  men  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking, how  much  soever  the  better  feelings  of  the  majority 
may  have  been  obliterated  by  that  fatal  revolutionary 
principle  which  measures  the  morality  of  all  public  actions 
by  no  other  test  but  success.  To  the  disgrace  of  Napo- 
leon, it  is  now  proved  by  the  instructions  to  Murat,  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  that  these  atrocious  acts  of  perfidy 
were  not  only  planned,  but  directly  enjoined  by  himself. f 
Napoleon,  however,  who  never  inquired  into  the  means, 

*  On  the  margin  of  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Mahon,  captain-general  of 
Guipuscoa,  requesting  instructions,  and  fully  detailing  the  danger,  was  written 
in  the  Prince  of  the  Peace's  own  hand — "  Let  the  governor  give  up  the  place, 
since  he  has  not  the  means  of  resisting ;  but  let  him  do  so  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner, as  has  been  done  in  other  places  where  there  were  even  fewer  reasons  or 
grounds  for  excuse  than  in  the  case  of  San  Sebastian." — March  3,  1808; 
TOKKNO,  i.  58.  The  general  answer  returned  by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  the 
repeated  demands  which  he  received  from  the  north,  for  instructions  how  to 
act,  had  previously  been — "  Receive  the  French  well ;  they  are  our  allies ;  they 
come  to  us  as  friends." — HARDENBERG,  x.  122. 

t  "  Les  instructions  a  Murat  etaient  a  reuuir  600,000  rations  de  biscuit  deja 
fabriquees  a  Bayoune,  occuper  sur-le-champ  la  citadclle  de  Pampclunc,  Ics  forts 
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CHAP,   provided  the  end  was  favourable,  was  overjoyed  at  this 

easy  acquisition  of  the  keys  of  Spain,  and  was  led  from 

3°8'  it  to  discard  all  fears  of  a  serious  rupture  in  the  course 
of  his  projected  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  Peninsula. 
With  his  accustomed  vigour,  he  instantly  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  his  extraordinary  good  fortune  in 
these  important  conquests.  Fresh  troops  were  quickly 
poured  into  the  newly-acquired  fortresses;  their  ram- 
parts were  armed,  their  ditches  scoured,  their  arsenals 
filled;  the  monks  in  them  were  all  turned  adrift,  and  the 
monasteries  converted  into  barracks.  Several  millions 
of  biscuits  were  baked  in  the  frontier  towns  of  France, 
and  speedily  stored  in  their  extensive  magazines.  The 
whole  country  from  the  Bidassoa  to  the  Douro  was 
covered  with  armed  men;  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
8.%(S7,"«i».  a^  the  towns  were  supplanted  by  French  ones ;  and 
GO*' South'  Before  a  single  shot  had  yet  been  fired,  or  one  angry 
i  195, 205.  note  interchanged  between  the  cabinets,  the  whole  of 

Ixmd.  I.  o/t  .  ° 

w.  Spain,  north  of  the   Ebro,   had   been   already  wrested 

from  the  crown  of  Castile.1  * 

How  deeply  soever  Godoy  may  have  been  implicated, 
by  long- established  intimacy  and  recent  lures,  in  the 
meshes  of  French  diplomacy,  he  could  not  any  longer 
remain  blind  to  the  evident  tendency  of  the  designs  of 

tie  Barcclone,  la  place  de  St  Sfbastien ;  dormer  anx  commandants  espagnols, 
pour  raison  de  cetto  occupation,  la  regie  ordinaire  d'assurer  ses  derrieres 
quand  on  marche  en  avail  t,  memo  en  pays  ami ;  teuir  toutes  les  troupes  bicn 
ensemble,  coinnio  en  approchant  de  1'ennemi;  ne  pas  accepter  de  communi- 
cation avec  la  cour  d'Kspagne,  sans  en  avoir  1'ordre  formel  ;  ne  repondre  ;i 
uucunc  lettre  du  Prince  de  la  Paix ;  dire,  si  on  <5tait  interroge  dc  inanu-re  h, 
ne  pouvoir  se  taire,  que  les  troui>es  franchises  entraient  en  Espagne  pour  un 
but  connu  de  Napoleon  seul,  but  certaiuement  avautageux  a  la  cause  de 
1'Kspagne  et  de  )a  France  ;  prononcer  vaguement  les  mots  de  Cadix,  de  Gib- 
raltar;  annoncer  aux  provinces  Biusques  que  Icurs  privileges  seraient  re- 
Hpectes;  recommander  leu  relations  les  plus  fraternelles  avec  legi'iieVeux  peuplo 
Kxpngnol;  ne  jamais  ineler  a  toutes  ct-s  protestations  c/'amitie  d'aiitre  nom  que 
eel  id  du,  pcti/i/c  fojKtffiiol,  et  ne  jamais  purler  tii  da  Hoi  C'harlcx  I  V.,  ni  de  son 
ifourerncment." — Instructions  of  NAPIH.KON  ID  MUHAT,  2(M/t  February  1808 ; 
THIF.HS,  Cun»iilat  ft  l'Km)>ire,  viii.  464,  4(J5. 

*  General  Foy,  though  a  liberal  writer,  and  of  the  Napoleon  school,  gives  a 
full  detail,  much  to  his  credit,  of  these  disgraceful  transactions,  and  draws  a 
veil  over  none  of  tho  dishonourable  deeds  by  which  they  were  accomplished. — 
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Napoleon.     The  seizure  of  Pampeluna  first  drew  the  yeil    CHAP. 
in  part  from  his  eyes;  the  successive  captures  of  Barce- 
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lona,  Figueras,  and  San  Sebastian,  next  tore  it  asunder;     18oa 
finally,  the  proclamation  of  Junot,  on  the  1st  February,  The  Prince 
at  once  dashed  to  the  earth  all  his  hopes  of  national  or  begins  to'1" 
individual  aggrandisement.      The  portentous  announce-  the  rea°ugl 
ment  that  Junot  was  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Portugal  ^oL'n. 
in  its  whole  extent,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  evinced 
clearly  that  all  the  provisions  in  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  in  favour  either  of  the  Spanish  family,  who  had 
ceded  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  or  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace   individually,    were   blown   to   the   winds.     '  The 
private  correspondence  of  that  ambitious  statesman,  ac- 
cordingly, at  this  period,  evinces  the  utmost  uneasiness 
regarding  the  designs  of  France.*     But  the  uncertainty 
of  which  he  so  bitterly  complained  was  of  short  duration. 
A  requisition  by  Napoleon  for  the  removal  of  the  Spanish  Feb.  6. 
fleet  to  Toulon,  which  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  were  weak 
enough  to  comply  with,  though  the  rapid  succession  of 
events  prevented  its  execution,  was  soon   followed   by  Feb.  27. 
a  formal  demand  of  all  Spain  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  31 2, Vis!' 
to   be   incorporated   with   the    French   monarchy.       In  ^di23. 
return,    he   offered   to    cede   to  the  Spanish  monarchy  ^'j^fli 
his   newly   acquired   realm    of  Portugal ; l    but   it   was 109- 
readily  foreseen  that  the  proposal  would  prove  entirely 

See  FOT,  iii.  75,  85.  This  is  the  true  and  honourable  spirit  of  history,  and 
withal  the  most  politic,  for  it  gives  double  weight  to  the  defence  of  his  country 
on  other  points  when  undertaken  by  such  a  champion. 

*  On  9th  February,  Godoy  wrote  to  his  agent  Isquierdo  at  Paris  the  following 
secret  despatch: — "I  receive  no  news:  I  live  in  uncertainty:  the  treaty  is  His  secret 
already  a  dead  letter  ;  this  kingdom  is  covered  with  troops ;  the  harbours  of  ^uf/rrtVat 
Portugal  are  about  to  be  occupied  by  them;  Junot  governs  the  whole  of  that  this  period, 
country.     We  have  just  received  a  demand  for  the  remainder  of  our  fleets  to 
co-operate  with  the  French,  which  must  be  complied  with.     Everything  is 
uncertainty,    intrigue,   and    distrust ;    public    opinion  is    divided ;    the    heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  was  lately  involved  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  ;  the 
French  troops  live  at  free  quarters  on  the  country ;  the  people  are  exhausted 
by  their  requisitions.     You  yourself  have  been  to  little  purpose  at  Paris  ;  the 
ambassador  there  is  useless.     What  is  to  come  of  all  this  ?     What  will  be  the 
end  of  this  uncertainty]     If  you  know  anything,  for  God's  sake  let  me  know 
it:  anything  is  better  than  this  uncertainty."- — GODOY  to  ISO.UIERDO,  9th  Feb- 
ruary 1C03  ;  THIBA.UDEAU,  vi.  311,  313. 
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CHAP,    elusory,  as  Junot  had  taken  possession   of  the  whole 
country  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  it  was  not  to  be 


1808.  supposed  he  would  ever  relinquish  his  grasp  of  a  mon- 
archy so  important  in  his  maritime  designs  against  Great 
Britain.* 

41  Possession  of  Spain  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  includ- 

Amiisat     ing,  of  course,   Catalonia,  Navarre,   the  whole   frontier 

length  made       e  '  '  i        ,         •, 

fuiiy  aware  fortresses,  and  the  passes  through  the  Pyrenees,  was,  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  possession  of  Spain  itself :  not 
a  fort  existed  to  arrest  the  French  between  that  river 
and  the  capital.  The  intelligence  communicated  by 
Isquierdo,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  revealed  the 
alarming  fact,  that  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies 
was  to  be  given  to  Ferdinand,  and  that  Napoleon  con- 
tinually reverted  to  the  dependence  of  the  tranquillity  of 
France  on  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  the 
course  of  the  conferences,  the  Spanish  diplomatist  had 
penetrated  the  real  secret,  and  distinctly  warned  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  that  the  total  dethronement  of  the  house  of 

March  11.  Bourbon  was  resolved  on.  The  approach  of  the  Queen 
of  Etruria  to  Madrid  at  this  juncture,  Mrho  had  been 
forced  to  renounce  one  throne  by  the  French  Emperor, 
and  since  insidiously  deprived  of  the  compensation  pro- 
mised her  in  Portugal,  enhanced  the  general  cmbarrass- 

March  is.  merits ;  and  at  length  the  arrival  of  Murat  at  Burgos, 
where  he  was  received  with  admiration,  with  the  title  of 
"  Lieutenant  of  the  Emperor,"  and  an  immense  staff,  both 
civil  and  military,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  Napoleon 
was  determined  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  whole  Pen- 
insula. To  co-operate  in  this  design,  Junot  received 
the  most  peremptory  orders  to  repress  any  attempt  at 

*  The  proposal  for  the  cession  of  the  provinces  north   of  the  Ebro  was 

Napoleon       brought  to  Madrid  by  Isquierdo,  in  the  form  of  a  prorfs-verbal  of  the  import  of 

demands  the  long  conferences  held  at  Paris  between  himself,  Duroc,  and  Talleyrand.      It 

the  pro-         bore: — "  The  Emperor  is  desirous  of   exchanging  Portugal  for  t'ae  Spani.sh 

vinccs  to  the  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  military 

Elm>  road  across  Castile.     A  new  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  appears  necessary 

to  bind  Spain  more  closely  to  the   Continental  System.      The  repose  of  his 

empire  requires  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Castile  should  be  fixed  in  an 
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insurrection  in  Portugal,  with  the  utmost  sternness,  to    CHAP. 

I  TT 

imitate  in  that  respect  the  terrible  manner  in  which  the 


Emperor  had  crushed  the  insurrections  at  Pavia,  Verona,     1808' 
and  Cano,  to  disband  the  Portuguese  army,  and  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  Spanish  divisions  in  Portugal,  and  remove 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  frontier  of  the  two  king-  i  Thiers, 
doms.*     Meanwhile  Isquierdo,  who  had  penetrated  the  j!J-  47T6o'r 
Emperor's  deep-laid  designs  against  Spain,  received  per-  ^,  6,°>.?.3- 
emptory  and  menacing  orders  to  quit  Paris  without  delay,  10$,'  no. 
which  he  did  the  very  next  day,  bearing  with  him  the  sis. ' 
most  alarming  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  the  French.1 

In  this  extremity  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  roused  to 
more  manly  feelings  by  the  near  approach  of  danger,  both  He  Pre- 
to  the  monarchy  and  his  own  person,  recalled  a  letter ^ght IfUi 
which  he  had  despatched  to  Paris,   consenting  to  the  s^iie! 
cession  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro,  and  coun-  March  15< 
selled  the  lung  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  depart  for  Seville,  with  a  view 
to  embark  for  America.     Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  the  journey.     The  Guards  were  assembled  at  March  16. 
Aranjuez,  then  the  royal  residence;  thirty  pieces  of  cannon 
were  brought  from  Segovia,  and  messengers  despatched 
to    Gibraltar   to    bespeak    an    asylum    for    the    fugitive 
monarch  within  its  impregnable  walls.    Meanwhile  Napo- 
leon, keeping  up  to   the  last  his  detestable  system  of 
hypocrisy,  sent  the  King  a  present  of  twelve  beautiful 
horses,  with  a  letter  announcing  "  his  approaching  visit  March  17. 
to  his  friend  and  ally  the  King  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
cement  their  friendship   by  personal  intercourse,   and 
arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  without  the  restraint 
of  diplomatic  forms  ; "  while  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa 

irrevocable  manner.  His  majesty  is  willing  to  grant  permission  to  the  King  to 
bear  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Indies,  and  to  give  his  niece  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  of  Asturias."  Such  was  the  proces-verbal ;  but  Isquierdo,  says  Foy,  was 
too  acute  a  diplomatist  not  to  see  that  Napoleon  was  deceiving  all  the  world  ; 
and  that  he  was  bent  upon  getting  the  entire  command  of  the  whole  Peninsula, 
and  disposing  of  it  at  his  pleasure. — FOY,  iii.  109;  and  ISQUIERDO'S  Despatch 
to  GODOT,  21th  March  1808  ;  SAVARY,  iii.  142. 
*  THIERS,  Consufat  et  V Empire,  viii.  466. 

VOL.  VIII.  Y 
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CHAP,    by  six  thousand  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  formation  of 
a  new  French  army,  nineteen  thousand  strong,  in  Biscay, 


1808.     un(jer  Marshal  Bessieres,  and  the  increase  of  the  forces 
in  Catalonia  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  told  but  too  clearly 
that  if  he  did  arrive,  it  would  be  with  the  pomp  and 
authority  of  a   conqueror.     At  the  same  time,   Napo- 
leon, who  suspected  that  a  flight  to  America  by  the  royal 
family  might  be  in    contemplation,   sent   secret    orders 
in  cipher  to  Admiral  Rosilly,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz,  "  to  take  such  a  position, 
(J°Tin;bf  vi.  that  he  might,  in  the  event  of  such  an  attempt  being  made, 
fv  H1;8'    succeed  in  preventing  it,  and  at  once  arrest  the  whole 
los'iik     r0yai   family."     With   truth   does  M.  Thiers,   who  has 

Lond.  i.  64.       J  J 

Thierso-iii.  revealed  these  atrocious  proceedings,  add  that,  judged  by 
494!          the  rules  of  common  morality,  they  must  for  ever  wither 
the  reputation  of  their  author.1* 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  was  offered  by  the  King  either 
Tumult  at  to  share  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  or  remain  at  home 
with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  lie 
at  first  preferred  the  former  alternative,  though  his  con- 
fidants, not  yet  convinced  that  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty  was  determined  on  by  Napoleon,  dissuaded  him 
from  the  step,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor.  Meanwhile  the 
preparations  for  a  journey  by  the  court,  and  certain  vague 
rumours  of  their  approaching  departure  from  the  king- 
dom, which  had  transpired,  collected  an  unusual  crowd  to 
Aranjuez,  and  increased  to  the  very  highest  pitch  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  at  Madrid,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  ignorance  in  which  they  were  kept,  had  still  learned 
with  dismay  the  seizure  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and 
occupation  of  the  northern  provinces  by  the  French  troops. 
The  French  ambassador  openly  and  loudly  condemned 

*  "  Assure'ment,  si  on  jugeait  ces  actes  d'apres  la  morale  ordinaire  qui  rend 
sacrde  la  propric'te'  d'autrui,  il  faudra it  les  Jlftrlr  a  jamais,  comme  ou  fletrit 
ecu*  du  criminal  qui  a  touche  au  bien  qui  no  lui  appartient  point;  et  mcme 
en  lea  jugeant  d'apres  dcs  principes  different.?,  on  ne  peut  que  leur  infliger  un 
blame  sdvfcre." — THIFRS,  Consulat  et  I' Empire,  viii.  474. 
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the  projected  departure  to  the  south,  as  uncalled  for,    CHAP. 
imprudent,  and  calculated  only  to  disturb  the  existing          ' 
state  of  amity  between  the  two  nations ;  while  Murat  at 
Burgos   issued   a   proclamation,   which   arrived   at  this 
period  at  the  capital,  in  which  he  enjoined  his  soldiers 
"  to  treat  the  Spaniards,  a  nation  estimable  in  so  many 
respects,  as  they  would  treat  their  French  compatriots,  March  16 
as  the  Emperor  wished  nothing  but  happiness  and  felicity  ^;or'Hi  60' 
to  Spain/'     Still  the  general  effervescence  continued,  and,1}!.113- 

.  Thib.  vi. 

the  King,  to  calm  it,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  3-21, 322. 
earnestly  counselled  peace   and   submission — an  advice  497,  503.  ' 
which  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect.1 

As  the  period  of  departure  approached,  the  reluctance 
of  Ferdinand  to  accompany  the  fugitive  monarch  became  Overthrow 
hourly  stronger,  and  his  friends  gave  out  that  he  was  of  the  Peace! 
resolved  to  remain  at  home  and  stand  by  his  country ; March  17t 
a  resolution  which  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  people, 
who  regarded  him  as  the  only  hope  of  the  nation,  and 
were  worked  up  to  a  pitch,  of  perfect  fury  against  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  whom  they  regarded  as,  more  than 
he  really  was,  the  author  of  all  the  public  calamities.     A 
casual  expression  which  dropped  from  Ferdinand  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 7th,  "  This  night  the  court  sets  out,  but 
I  will  not  accompany  them,"  increased  the  general  excite- 
ment, by  spreading  the  belief  that  the  King  might  pos- 
sibly be  reluctantly  torn  away  from  the  kingdom  of  his 
fathers.     At  length,  when  the  royal  carriages  drew  up  to 
the  door  of  the  palace,  and  preparations  for  an  immediate 
departure  were  made,  matters  came  to  a  crisis.     The 
people  rose  in  tumultuous  masses  ;  a  large  body  took  post 
at  the  palace,  cut  the  traces  of  the  carriages,  and  put  an 
entire  stop  to  the  intended  journey ;  while  a  furious  mob, 
composed  in  great  part  of  disbanded  soldiers,  surrounded  7,5Toj'01;Jfi'i 
the  hotel  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  from  whose  guards  they  ^1^[- 
experienced  no  resistance,  forced  open  the  doors,  ransacked  3-21, 3-22. 

.  .  f  Lond.  i.  64, 

the  most  private  apartments  in  searching  for  the  object  ot  65. 
their  indignation,  who,  however,  for  the  time  escaped.2 
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CHAP.    Still,  however,  observing  some  moderation  in  tlicir  excesses, 

LII 

! they  brought  the  Princess,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her 

m-     rank,  to  the  royal  palace.* 

In  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
Fail  of 'the  who  was  at  breakfast  at  the  time,  had  escaped  by  a  back 
the  pL°e.   passage  with  a  single  roll,  which  was  lying  on  the  table, 
18>    in  his  hand,  and,  flying  up  to  the  garrets,  hid  himself 
under  a  quantity  of  mats  until  the  first  violence  of  the 
tumult  had  subsided.     To  appease  the  people,  the  King 
issued  a  decree  on  the  following  morning,  by  which  he  was 
deprived   of  his   functions   as   generalissimo   and  high- 
admiral,  and  banished  from  court,  with  liberty  only  to 
choose  his  place  of  retreat.     This  measure,  however,  was 
far   from  restoring  general  tranquillity;  the  violence  of 
the  public  feeling  was  manifested  by  the  seizure  of  Don 
Diego  Godoy,  a  relation  of  the  Prince,  who  was  conducted 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy  by  his  own  troop  of  dragoons 
to  his  barracks  ;  and  secret  information  was  received  that 
a  new  and  more  serious  tumult  was  preparing  for  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  having  for  its  object  a  more  important 
change  than  the  overthrow  of  the  ruling  favourite.     At 
the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Guards,  when 
sounded  as  to  whether  they  would  repel  an  attack  upon 
the  palace,  answered,  "  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias  could 
alone  insure  the  public  safety;"  and  that  prince  waited 
'Lend  165  on  *nc  ^n£'  an(^  °ffcrcd,  by  sending  the  officers  of  his 
^-  TOT- >' household  through  the  crowd,  to  disperse  the  assemblage; 
is' 20.      'a  proposal  which  was  gladly  accepted,  but  necessarily  led 
506,  .510!"'  to  the  suspicion  that  he  who  could  so  easily  appease,  had 
not  been  a  stranger  to  the  origin  of  the  tumult.1 

*  The  tumult  at  the  Prince  of  the  Peace's  palace  first  commenced  from  the 
mob  recognising  in  the  person  of  a  veiled  lady,  who  left  the  palace  at  dusk  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th,  surrounded  by  the  guards,  Dona  Pepa  Tudo,  who  had 
so  long  been  the  mistress  of  the  favourite.  His  marriage  with  the  niece  of  the 
King  no  more  disturbed  their  relation  than  either  the  one  or  the  other  excited 
any  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  the  Queen,  whose  criminal  partiality  had  been  the 
sole  cause  of  his  original  elevation  ;  and  the  tumult  at  Aranjuez  found  them 
botii  residing  quietly  under  the  same  roof. — TOKENO,!.  74;  For,  iii.  11 G;  THIEHS, 
viii.  505.  This  is  a  clear  proof  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  ardour  of  the  sun 
in  a  warm  climate  does  not  inflame  the  passion  of  the  green-eyed  monster. 
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The  night  passed  quietly  over,  but  next  morning,  at    CHAP. 
ten  o'clock,  a  frightful  disturbance  arose  in  consequence      LIL 


of  the  discovery  of  Godoy  in  his  own  palace.  This  1808- 
unhappy  victim  of  popular  fury  had  remained  for  thirty-  Abdication 
six  hours  undiscovered  in  his  place  of  concealment ;  but  iv. 
at  length  the  pangs  of  thirst  became  so  intolerable  as  to  M 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  and  he  ventured  down  stairs 
to  get  a  glass  of  water.  He  was  recognised  by  a  Walloon 
sentinel  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  who  immediately  gave 
the  alarm.  A  crowd  instantly  collected ;  he  was  seized 
by  a  furious  multitude,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  from 
instant  death  by  some  guards  who  collected  around  him, 
and,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own  lives,  dragged  him, 
suspended  from  their  saddles  almost  in  the  air,  covered 
with  contusions  and  half  dead  with  terror,  at  a  rapid 
pace  across  the  Place  San  Antonio  to  the  nearest  barrack, 
amidst  the  most  dreadful  cries  and  imprecations.  His 
feet  were  crushed  by  the  horses'  hoofs,  his  thigh  pierced 
by  a  deep  wound,  and  one  eye  almost  torn  from  its 
socket.  He  was  thrown  on  a  bed  of  straw — the  same,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  which  he  had  occupied  as  a  private 
in  the  Royal  Guard,  before  his  extraordinary  and  almost 
fabulous  rise  commenced.  Prevented  from  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  chief  object  of  their  hatred,  the  mob 
divided  into  separate  parties,  and,  traversing  the  streets 
in  different  directions,  sacked  and  levelled  with  the  ground 
the  houses  of  the  principal  friends  and  dependants  of 
Godoy.  At  length  Ferdinand,  to  whom  all  eyes  were 
now  turned  as  the  only  person  capable  of  arresting  the 
public  disorders,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  King 
and  Queen — whose  anxiety,  amidst  all  the  perils  with 
which  they  were  themselves  surrounded,  was  chiefly  for 
the  life  of  their  fallen  favourite — flew  to  the  prison  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  prevailed  on  the  menacing  mob 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  to  retire.  "  Are  you  yet 
king?"  inquired  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  when  Ferdi- 
nand first  presented  himself  before  him.  "  Not  as  yet, 
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CHAP,    but  I  shall  soon  bo  so."     In  effect,  Charles  IV.,  deserted 
by  the  whole   court,   overwhelmed   by  the    opprobrium 


1808-  heaped  on  his  obnoxious  minister,  unable  to  -trust  his  own 
66?nTJr.6?'  guards,  and  in  hourly  apprehension  for  the  life,  not  only 
iif'ns  p°£'  °f  Godoy,  but  of  himself  and  the  Queen,  deemed  a 
2oeUTh:b15'  resignati°n  °f  tnc  crown  the  only  mode  of  securing  the 
321,323.'  'personal  safety  of  any  of  the  three;  and  in  the  evening 
5ii,  514." '  a  proclamation  appeared,  in  which  he  relinquished  the 
throne  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias.1* 

The  Prince  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  title  of 
universal    Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  day  of  his  father's  abdication ; 
peopi^at     and  this  auspicious  event,  coupled  with  the  fall  of  Godoy, 
these  events,  jjff^g^  universal  transport.      All  ranks  and  classes  of 
the  people  shared  in  it :    the  surrender  of  the  frontier 
forces,  the  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, the  approach  of  Napoleon  with  his  Guards,  wrere 
forgotten,  now  that  the  traitors  who,  it  was  thought,  had 
betrayed  the  nation,  were  fallen  :  the  houses  in  Madrid 
were  decorated  during  the  day  with  flowers  and  green 
boughs  ;   at  night  a  vast  illumination  burst  forth  sponta- 
8.?0Lon.f  I  neously  in  every  part  of  the  city.     Ferdinand  VII.  was 
?6-   s°"1}}-  hailed  with  enthusiastic  applause,  as  the  saviour  of  his 

1.  -''.',  '_  i '  >. 

Neil.  i.  21,  country,   \vhenever  he    appeared   in   public  ;    while  the 

viii.  515.   '  public  fury  against  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  rose  to  such 

a  height,2  that  the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 

*  "  As  my  habitual  infirmities  no  longer  permit  me  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
His  proela-    government  of  my  kingdom,  and  standing  in  need,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
mfttiotn;(, ""d   mJ  health,  of  a  milder  climate  and  a  private  life,  I  have  determined,  after  the 
ings  on  the     most  mature  deliberation,  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  my  heir  and 
subject.          well-beloved  son,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  desire  that  this,  my  free  and 
spontaneous  abdication,  should  be  fully  carried  into  execution  in  all  points."— 
Decree,  \  9(k  March  1808:  For,  iii.  371.  On  the  day  following,  the  King  informed 
Murat  of  his  resignation,  with  full  details  of  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  but  with- 
out alleging  any  others  than  those  set  forth  in  the  public  instrument;  but  on 
the  21st  he  wrote  a  secret  despatch  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  asserted — "  I 
have  only  resigned  in  favour  of    my  son  from  the  force  of   circumstances; 
and  when  the  din  of  arms  and  the  clamours  of  my  insurgent  guards  left  mo  no 
alternative  but  resignation  or  death,  which  would  speedily  have  been  followed 
by  that  of  the  Queen,  I  have  been  forced  to  abdicate,  and  have  no  longer  any 
hope  but  in  the  aid  and  support  of  my  magnanimous  ally,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
March  21.       Icon."     On  the  same  day  he  drew  up  a  secret  protest,  which  sets  forth — "  I 
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destroyed  the  institutions  which  he  had  established  for    CHAP. 

T  TT 

the  promotion  even  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 


arts,  from  which  nothing  but  unmixed  good  could  have       J08t 
been  anticipated. 

While  the  Spanish  people  were  thus  abandoning  them- 
selves to  transports  of  joy  at  the  accession  of  a  new  Continued 
monarch,  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  was theRrench 
rapidly  approaching  Madrid.      On  the  15th  March,  he^0t°r^fand 
set  out  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  Moncey,  the  Imperial  £jdinto 
Guard  and  the  artillery,  from  Burgos,  taking  the  road  ofMarch15- 
Aranda  and  the  Some-Sierra.    On  the  same  day,  Dupont, 
with  two  divisions  of  his  corps  and  the  cavalry,  broke  up 
for  the  Guadarrama  pass  and  the  Escurial,  by  the  route 
of  Segovia ;  the  third  division  of  Dupont's  corps  remained 
at  Valladolid  to  observe  the  Spanish  troops  which  occu- 
pied Galicia.     No  sooner  had  these  forces  advanced  on 
the  roads  towards  Madrid,  than  their  place  at  Burgos  was 
supplied  by  the  army  of  reserve  under  Bessieres.     The 
whole  body  moved  on  by  brigades,  taking  with  them 
provisions  for  fifteen  days,  and  fifty  rounds  of  ball-car- 
tridge each  man ;  the  troops  bivouacked  at  night  with  all 
the  precautions  usual  in  an  enemy's  territory.   They  every- 
where gave  out  that  they  were  bound  for  the  camp  of 
San  Roque,  to  act  against  the  English,  at  the  same  time 
belying  these  pacific  declarations   by  arresting  all  the 
Spanish  soldiers  and  posts  whom  they  met  on  the  road, 

declare  that  my  decree  of  19th  March,  by  which  I  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  my  son,  is  an  act  to  which  I  was  forced,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
the  blood  of  my  beloved  subjects.  It  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  null."— 
See  both  documents  in  For,  iii.  392,  393  ;  Pieces  Just.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
day  after  his  abdication,  Charles  IV.  said  to  the  diplomatic  body  assembled  at 
the  Escurial — "  I  never  performed  an  action  in  my  life  with  more  pleasure." 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  abdication,  in  the  first  instance,  was  prompted 
chiefly  by  terror  for  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  for  whose  safety  through- 
out the  royal  pair  manifested  more  solicitude  than  for  their  own  concerns  ; 
and  it  was  an  after-thought  to  protest  against  it  as  null,  or  attempt  to  recede 
from  the  act.  Thibaudeau  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  protest  on 
21st  March  was  drawn  out  subsequent  to  its  date,  and  after  the  arrival  of 
Murat,  though,  doubtless,  the  resignation  of  the  crown,  even  if  suggested  only 
by  terrors  for  Godoy's  life,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  deed. — See 
TOREXO,  i.  85, 86 ;  and  THIBAUDEAU,  vi.  328. 
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CHAP,    so  as  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of  their  approach  being 
received.     In  this  way  they  passed  without  opposition, 


LII. 


t08'     and  almost  without  their  advance  being  known,  the  im- 
March23.    portant  range  of  mountains  which  separates  Old  from 
New  Castile ;  and  Murat  having  received  intelligence  at 
Beytrajo,  on  their  southern  side,  of  the  events  at  Aran- 
juez,  redoubled  his  speed,  entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry  and  Imperial  Guard  and  a  brilliant  staff  on 
the  day  following,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  hotel 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.     This  formidable  apparition 
excited  much  less  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
March  24.    done,  in  consequence  of  all  minds  being  intent  on  the 
preparations  for  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the  following  day 
making  his  public  entry  into  the  capital,  and  of  the  mean 
look  of  the  French  soldiers,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
the  magnificent  Imperial  Guard,  presented  a  very  despi- 
cable appearance,  widely  different  from  the  stalwart  peas- 
antry who  gazed  on  their  array.     They  had  yet  to  learn 
the  difference  between  disciplined  conscripts  and  an  un- 
disciplined mob.     Ferdinand  next  day  came  in  accord- 
ingly, accompanied  by  two  hundred  thousand  citizens  of 
1  Lend. ;.  67,  all  ranks,  in  carriages,  on  foot,  and  horseback,  who  had 
s.  2i9,°225.'  gone  out  to  welcome  their  sovereign ;   and  Murat,  who 
I$UTOTA'.  was  an  cje-witness  to  the  universal  transports  which  his 
vfJ329Thib<  Prcscncc  occasioned,  failed  not  instantly  to  write  off  to 
Thicrs,  viii.  Napoleon  intelligence  of  what  he  had  seen,  with  many 
5-J7.'          observations  on  the  probable  effect  of  so  popular  a  prince 
permanently  retaining  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.1 

The   first   care   of  Ferdinand,   after  he  ascended  the 

Murat  tic-    throne,  was  to  transmit  to  Napoleon  a  full  account  of  the 

re'coCTiisc     transactions  at  Aranjucz,  according  to  his  version  of  the 

anTukcs'  affair  ',  and  he  anxiously  awaited  the  answer  which  was 

mlweglJon    *°  k°  received  from  the  supreme  arbiter  of  his  fate.     In 

of  Madrid,  the  interim,  however,  he  experienced  from  the  French 

authorities  the  utmost  reserve ;  and  when  he  made  a  visit 

to  Murat,  and  was  announced  as  King  of  Spain,  he  had 

the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  return,  not  only 
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without  any  of  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  but  without    CHAP. 

LII 

having  had  a  single  word  addressed  to  him  by  that  officer 


or  his  attendants.*  As,  however,  it  was  of  the  utmost  i08' 
importance  to  the  new  sovereign  that  he  should  be  recog- 
nised by  the  French  Emperor — and  his  situation  without 
such  countenance  was  not  only  precarious  but  full  of 
danger — no  pains  were  spared  to  conciliate  his  favour, 
and  win  the  good-will  of  the  French  generals  in  Madrid. 
Flattery,  caresses,  obsequious  obedience  to  every  demand, 
were  all  tried,  but  in  vain.  Murat,  aware  of  the  secret 
designs  of  his  brother-in-law  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  wras 
careful  to  avoid  everything  which  could  have  the  sem- 
blance even  of  recognising  Ferdinand's  title  to  the  throne. 
In  truth,  he  nourished  secret  hopes  of  it  for  himself;  and 
the  very  day  after  his  arrival  wrote  accordingly  to  the 
Emperor,  that  if  he  chose  it,  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
supplant  the  Bourbon  dynasty  by  "a  prince  of  his 
house."  t  Meanwhile  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen,  more 
and  more  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  fallen  favourite, 
did  not  let  a  day  pass  without  reiterating  their  entreaties 
to  Murat  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  and  now  ^hi^ 
openly  represented  the  resignation  as  a  compulsory  act;  p24''1?26' 
while  that  general,  careful  above  all  to  advance  the  Thlb.  Vi. 

33°      Tor 

interests  of  his  master,  took  military  possession   of  the  i.  ios,  109. 
capital,  occupied  and  fortified  the  Retire,1  reviewed  all 

*  "  The  Queen  of  Etruria  had,  unknown  to  Murat,  arranged  matters  for  an 
interview  between  him  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  accordingly  he  made  his 
appearance  and  was  announced  as  King  of  Spain,  when  the  French  general 
was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Ex-Queen  of  Tuscany.  Murat  stood  up  when  he 
entered  the  room,  but  did  not  advance  a  step  to  meet  him  :  Ferdinand  paused 
at  his  unexpected  reserve ;  and  the  Queen,  to  put  an  end  to  so  awkward  a 
scene,  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  began  to  play.  Neither  said  a  word  :  at 
length  Ferdinand  mechanically  drew  near  to  his  sister,  and  stood  beside  the 
instrument ;  Murat  never  stirred,  and  soon  after,  bowing  to  the  Queen,  retired, 
without  having  taken  any  further  notice  of  the  embarrassed  monarch.'' — FOT, 
iii.  140,  note. 

•f  "  '  Je  croyais,  Sire,'  ecrivait-il  a  Napoleon,  '  apres  tant  d'anne"esde  services 
et  de  devouement,  avoir  merite"  votre  confiance,  et,  revetu  du  commande- 
ment  de  vos  troupes,  devoir  connaitre  a  quelles  fins  elles  allaient  ctre  employees. 
Je  vous  en  supplie,  donnez-moi  des  instructions.  Quelles  qu'elles  soient,  elles 
seront  executdes.  Voulez-vous  renverser  Godoy,  faire  re"gner  Ferdinand,  rien, 
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CHAP,    his  forces  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  nominated 
_  !_  General  Grouchy  governor  of  Madrid. 

Everything  asked  by  the  French  authorities  was  in- 


raiac-  stantly  granted.  All  their  requisitions  for  the  support, 
uhe6  clothing,  or  pay  of  the  troops,  were  carefully  complied 
with;  and  even  the  ungracious  demand  for  the  sword  of 
Francis  I.,  which  had  hung  in  the  royal  armoury  ever 
since  it  had  been  taken  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  also 
yielded,  from  the  desire  of  Ferdinand  to  conciliate  his 
March  si.  much-dreaded  ally.*  A  hint  was  next  given  that  the 
journey  of  DON  CARLOS,  Ferdinand's  brother,  destined  to 
celebrity  in  future  times,  to  receive  the  Emperor  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  very  acceptable  :  this, 
too,  was  instantly  acquiesced  in,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  his  departure.  The  French  troops  were  every- 
where received  with  acclamations;  it  was  the  universal 
belief  that  they  were  come  to  place  Ferdinand  on  the 
throne,  and  terminate  the  odious  rule  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace.  Encouraged  by  such  marks  of  compliance, 
Beauharnais  then  insinuated  that  it  would  have  the  best 
effect  upon  the  future  relations  of  the  two  potentates,  if 
Ferdinand  himself  were  to  go  at  least  as  far  as  Burgos 
to  receive  his  august  guest,  to  throw  himself  into  his 
arms,  and  ask  his  protection,  friendship,  and  alliance.  But 
the  advisers  of  the  Spanish  monarch  were  startled  at  this 
demand,  especially  so  soon  after  the  perfidious  seizure  of 

n'est  plus  facile.  Un  mot  de  votre  bouche  suffira.  Voulez-voua  changer  la 
dynastic  dcs  Bourbons,  rdgdnerer  1'Espagne  en  lui  donnant  Vun  den  princes  de 
votre  maison,  rien  n'est  plus  facile  encore.  Votre  volonte*  sera  regue  comme 
celle  de  la  Providence.'"  —  MUIIAT  to  NAPOLEON,  March  26,  1808.  Napoleon 
answered  —  "  Quand  je  vous  prescris  de  marcher  militairement,  de  tenir  vos 
divisions  bien  rassembKies  et  a  distance  de  combat,  de  lea  pourvoir  abondam- 
ment  pour  qu'elles  ne  commettent  aucun  de"sordre,  d'dviter  toute  collision,  de  ne 
prendre  aucune  part  aux  divisions  de  la  cour  d'Espagne,  et  de  me  renvoyer  lea 
questions  qu'elle  pourra  vous  adresser,  ne  sont-ce  pas  la  des  instructions  ?  I^e  reste 
nevousref/ardepag,et,Bijti  no  vous  disrien,c'est  quo  vous  ne  devezrien  savoir."— 
NAPOLEON  toMcitAT,  4tfi  AprUlSQS.  —  THIKRS,  Consulat  etC  Empire,  viii.  485,  486. 
*  "  It  was  brought  in  state  from  the  Armoria  Real  to  the  palace  of  Murat 
by  the  Count  Altemion.  '  It  could  not,'  said  he,  '  be  given  up  to  more  worthy 
hands  than  those  of  the  illustrious  general  formed  in  the  school  of  the  hero  of 
the  age.'"  —  For,  iii.  142. 
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the  fortresses  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  grievously    CHAP. 
offended  at  the  coldness  of  the  French  authorities  to  their  _ 


beloved  prince,  and  the  unauthorised  intrusion  of  their      J08> 
troops  into  the  capital,  ere  long  became  exasperated  at  their 
imperious  allies.     Meanwhile  Murat,  anxious  above  every- 
thing to  check  the  growing  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  Ferdi- 
nand, which  seemed  equally  hostile  to  the  views  of  his 
imperial  master  and  those  of  himself,  recommended  to  the 
old  king  to  represent  his  abdication  as  a  forced  act,  and 
held  out  hopes,   which  were  eagerly  embraced,   of  his 
restoration  to  the  throne  by  the  influence  or  force  of 
Napoleon.     He  promised  to  forward  the  protest  again  stiLona.  1.59, 
the  resignation  without  delay  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he^Q  f4°|'  K 
represented  as  strongly  inclined  to  support  the  cause 


the  old  sovereigns,  and  protect  not  only  them,  but  the  10.?-  Thiers, 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  whose  unpopularity  had  involved  525,  526. 
them  in  his  fall.1 

Napoleon  received  the  account  of  the  events  at  Aran- 
juez  on  the  night   of  the   26th  March  at  Paris.     HeNapoieou 
instantly  took   his   final   resolution,   and  next   morning  crown,  of 
offered  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis.     His  Louis10 
letter  to  that  prince  still   exists,   and   affords   decisive  SodSes 
evidence  of  his  views  on  that  monarchy  even  at  that1et>and. 

J  Savary  is 

early  period,  and  of  the  profound  dissimulation  as  well  as  ^v  to 
thorough  perfidy  by  which  his  subsequent  conduct,  both 
to  Ferdinand  and  Charles  IV.,  was  characterised.*   Louis, 

*  Napoleon's  letter  to  his  brother  Louis  was  iu  these  terms  :  —  "27th  March 
1808  —  The  King  of  Spain  has  just  abdicated  ;  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  has  been  Napoleon's 
imprisoned  ;  insurrectionary  movements  have  shown  themselves  at  Madrid.  At  1?  th  t0  h'S 
that  instant  our  troops  were  still  forty  leagues  distant,  but  on  the  23d  Murat  Louis  to  that 
must  have  entered  that  capital  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men.     The  people  effect- 
demand  me,  with  loud  cries,  to  fix  their  destinies.     Being  convinced  that  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  conclude  a  solid  peace  with  England  till  I  hare  caused  a  great 
movement  on   the  Continent,  I  have   resolved  to  put  a  French  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.     In  this  state  of  aflairs,  /  have  turned  my  eyes  on  you  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.     Say  at  once  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject.     You  must 
be  aware  that  this  plan  is  yet  in  embryo;  and  that,  although  I  have  100,000 
men  in  Spain,  yet,  according  to  circumstances,  I  may  either  advance  directly  to 
my  object,  in  which  case  everything  will  be  concluded  in  a  fortnight,  or  be 
more  circumspect  in  my  advances,  and  the  final  result  will  appear  only  after 
several  months'  operations.     Answer  categorically  —  if  I  declare  you  King  of 
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CHAP,    however,  was  not  deceived  by  the  specious  offer  thus 
'      held  out  to  him  :  he  had  felt  on  the  throne  of  Holland 


1808t     the  chains  of  servitude,  and  the  responsibility  of  com- 
mand, and  he  was  .thinking  rather  of  resigning  his  onerous 
charge  than  accepting  another  still  more  burdensome  :  he 
therefore  refused.     Some  time  before,  Napoleon  had  had 
a  long  conversation  with  Isquierdo  at  St  Cloud  as  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  feelings 
with  which  they  would  regard  a  prince  of  his  family,  or 
even  himself,  as  their  sovereign.     Isquierdo  replied,  "  The 
Spaniards  would  accept  your  majesty  for  their  sovereign 
with  pleasure,  and  even  enthusiasm,  but  only  in  the  event 
of  your  having  previously  renounced  the  crown  of  France." 
Struck  with  this  answer,  and  the  confirmation  it  had  re- 
cently received,  he  meditated  much  on  the  affairs  of  Spain ; 
and,   without   revealing   to  him  his  real  designs  on  the 
Spanish  cro\vn,  sent  Savary  to  Madrid,  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution his  intrigues  in  the  Spanish  capital.     Foreseeing 
that  the  crisis  of  the  Peninsula  was  approaching,  and  that 
April  2.      it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  get  both  Charles  and 
i^Tor.  i  Ferdinand  into  his  power,  he  set  out  himself  for  Bayonne 
Thib1?!1'     *n  tue  beginning  of  April.     He  had  now  finally  made  up 
334, 335.     his  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions  of  the 
i42,'i43.     Spanish  royal  family  to  dispossess  both  the  claimants,  and 
place  one  of  his  own  family  on  the  throne.1 

When  Savary  received  his  final  instructions  for  Madrid, 

His  secret    Napoleon  said  to  him  : — "  Charles  IV.  has  abdicated  ; 

tions,and    his  son  has  succeeded  him  ;  and  this  change  has  been  the 

IS  jouracy.  result  of  a  revolution  in  which  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  has 

fallen,  which  looks  as  if  these  changes  were  not  altogether 

voluntary.     I  was  fully  prepared  for  some  changes  in 

Spain ;  but  I  think  they  are  now  taking  a  turn  altogether 

different  from  what  I  intended.     See  our  ambassador  on 

the  subject  ;  inquire  especially  why  he  could  not  prevent 

a  revolution  in  which  I  shall  be  forced  to  interfere,  and 

Spain,  can  I  rely  on  you  ?" — NAPOLEON  to  Louis,  11th  March  1808 ;  TOBENO, 
i.  100;  and  THIBAUDEAU,  vi.  334. 


1808. 
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in  which  I  shall  be  considered  as  implicated.  Before  CHAP. 
recognising  the  son,  I  must  be  made  aware  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  father ;  nothing  will  induce  me  to  do  so  till 
I  see  the  resignation  duly  legalised,  otherwise  a  troop  of 
traitors  may  be  introduced  into  my  palace  during  the 
night,  who  ma}7  force  me  to  abdicate,  and  overturn  the 
state.  When  I  made  peace  on  the  Niemen,  I  stipulated 
that,  if  England  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of  Alex- 
ander, he  should  unite  his  arms  to  mine  to  constrain  that 
power  to  submission.  I  would  be  weak  indeed,  if,  having 
obtained  that  single  advantage  from  those  whom  I  have 
vanquished,  I  should  permit  the  Spaniards  to  embroil  me 
afresh  on  my  weak  side,  and  give  that  power  much  greater 
advantages  than  she  had  lost  by  the  rupture  with  Russia. 
What  I  fear  above  everything  is  a  revolution  of  which 
I  neither  know  the  direction  nor  hold  the  threads. 
Doubtless,  it  would  be  a  great  object  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Spain  :  such  a  contest  would  be  a  species  of  sacrilege  ; 
but  I  would  willingly  incur  all  its  hazards,  if  the  prince 
who  governs  that  state  is  disposed  to  embrace  such  a 
policy.  I  should  thus  be  in  the  same  situation  with 
Louis  XIV.  when  he  engaged,  in  support  of  his  grandson, 
in  the  War  of  the  Succession ;  the  same  political  necessity 
governs  both  cases.  Had  Charles  IV.  not  resigned,  and 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  not  been  overturned,  we  might 
have  remained  at  peace,  because  I  could  rely  on  them  ; 
but  now  all  is  changed.  But  if  Spain  is  inclined  to 
throw  itself  into  the  opposite  policy,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  monarchy  with  all  my  forces ;  for  that 
country,  if  ruled  by  a  warlike  prince  inclined  to  direct 
against  us  all  the  resources  of  his  nation,  might  perhaps 
succeed  in  displacing  by  his  own  dynasty  my  family  on 
the  throne  of  France.  You  see  what  might  happen  in 
France  if  I  do  not  prevent  it ;  it  is  my  duty  to  foresee 
the  danger,  and  take  measures  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
the  resources  they  might  otherwise  derive  from  it.  If 
I  cannot  arrange  with  either  the  father  or  son,  /  will 
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CHAP,    make  a   clean  sweep  of  both;  I  will   reassemble  the 
Cortes,  and  resume  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.     I  am 


m-  fully  prepared  for  all  that ;  I  am  about  to  set  out  for 
!  gav  ...  Bajonne  ;  I  will  go  on  to  Madrid,  but  only  if  it  is  abso- 
162,  ICG.  lutely  unavoidable."  His  official  instructions  to  Savary, 

Thiers,  vni.        .„*'....  "L 

538.          still  existing  in  the  archives  of  the  Louvre,  set  his  perfi- 
dious intentions  in  the  clearest  light.1* 

No  person  could  be  better  qualified  than  Savary  to 
He  am'ves   execute  the  ambiguous  but  important  mission  with  which 
and  per-'  '   he  was  now  charged.     Devoted  in  his  attachment  to  the 
dTnand  t0er   Emperor ;    intimately  acquainted  with  his  most  secret 
cnne.Bay    projects  \  active,  insinuating,  skilful ;  a  perfect  master  of 
finesse  and  dissimulation ;  and  wholly  unscrupulous  in  the 
means   employed  for  the  execution   of  his  purposes— 
he  was  admirably  adapted  for  conducting  that  dark  in- 
trigue, which  was  intended,  without  a  rupture,  to  terminate 
in  the  dethronement  of  the  entire  race  of  the  Spanish 
house  of  Bourbon.      In  the  most  flagitious   as  well  as 
important  deeds  of  Napoleon's  life — the  murder  of  the 
Due  d'Enghien,  the  Russian  negotiations  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  in  those  which  succeeded  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit — he  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part ;  and 
his  present  situation   at  the  head  of  the  Gendarmerie 
d'Elite,  gave  him  the   direction  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  state  police.     Fully  possessed  of  the  secret 

*  "  Les  instructions  etaient  '  De  ne  pas  reconnaitre  le  fil.s,  d'affecter  pour 
I'autorite"  clu  pcre  un  respect  religieux,  do  maintcuir  cette  autorit6  le  temps 
ne'cessaire/w/r  s'cmparcr  de  la  couronne,  en  se  la  faisant  transinettre  tout  de 
suite  on  plus  tard,  scion  les  circonstances ;  de  tirer  Ferdinand  VII.  de  Madrid 
pour  ramener  a  Burgos  ou  u  Bayonne,  aim  de  s'assurer  de  sa  pcrxonne,  ct  d'cn 
obtenir  la  cession  dc  scs  droits,  moyennant  tine  indemnite"  en  Italic,  telle  que 
1'Etrurie  par  exemple :  de  s'y  prendre  avec  management,  d'attirer  Ferdinand 
ii  Bayonne  par  1'espdrance  de  voir  le  litige  vide"  en  sa  favour ;  mais,  s'il  s'obsti- 
nait,  de  publier  brusqucment  la  protc.station  de  Charles  IV.,  de  declarer  que  lui 
seul  regnait  en  Espagne,  ct  de  trailer  Ferdinand  VII.  et  fils  et  en  sujet  rebelle.'" 
M.  Thiers,  much  to  his  credit,  fully  admits  the  baseness  of  these  designs, — 
"  Les  preuves  existent,"  suys  he  "  ct  tic  laisscnt  sttr  ce  sujet  aucun  doute :  et 
moi,  qui  ne  veux  en  rien  ternir  la  gloire  de  Napol&m,  je  dirai  ici  la  vdritd 
comme  je  1'ai  dito  dans  I'affaire  du  due  d'Enghien,  par  la  loi  toute  simple  et 
toute  souveraine  de  rapporter,  quand  on  dcrit  1'histoire,  les  faits  tels  qu'ils  se 
sont  pasEeV — THIERS,  Confiilut  ct  f  Empire,  viii.  538,  539. 
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views  of  the  Emperor,  and  entirely  regardless  of  any    CHAP. 
breach  of  faith  in  carrying  them  into  effect,"*  he  spared 


neither  menaces,  nor  flattery,  nor  assurances  of  safety,  to 
accomplish  the  grand  object  of  getting  Ferdinand  into 
the  hands  of  his  master.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at 
Madrid  than  he  demanded  a  special  audience  of  the 
King,  which  was  immediately  granted.  He  there  declared, 
— "  I  have  come  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  Emperor 
solely  to  offer  his  compliments  to  your  majesty,  and  to 
know  if  your  sentiments  in  regard  to  France  are  in  con- 
formity with  those  of  your  father.  If  they  are,  the 
Emperor  will  shut  his  eyes  to  all  that  is  past ;  he 
will  not  intermeddle  in  the  smallest  particular  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  will  instantly 
recognise  you  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  Murat 
also  had  an  audience  of  Ferdinand,  and  made  the  same  |  Ccvaiios, 
protestations  in  still  more  emphatic  terms.1 1  This  grati-  April  io. 
fying  assurance  was  accompanied  with  so  many  flattering 
expressions  and  such  apparent  cordiality,  that  it  entirely 
imposed  not  only  on  Ferdinand,  but  on  his  most  expe-  JsJaftSr. 
rienced  counsellors  :  and  Savary's  entreaties  that  he  i;  n?>  ^f- 

•/  Escoiq.  54. 

would  go  at  least  as  far  as  Burgos  to  meet  the  Emperor,^  fgi'^V"' 
who  was  already  near  Bayonne,  on  the  road  to  Madrid,  FO\',  in. 

•  xl  ,1      •  i  !•       j  '145.  Thiers, 

were  so  pressing,  that  their  reluctance  to  his  departure  \-iii.  559. 
from  the  capital  was  at  length  overcome,2  and  he  set  out 

*  He  admitted  to  the  Abbe5  de  Pradt,  that  his  mission  was,  by  one  means  or 
another,  to  get  Ferdinand  to  Bayonue. — DE  PRADT,  73. 

•f*  "  Murat  le  vit  (Ferdinand  VII.),  se  garda  bien  de  promettre  a  1'avance 
la  reconnaissance  de  Ferdinand  VII.,  mais  declara  plusieurs  fois  que  Napoleon 
n'avait  que  des  intentions  parfaitetnent  amicales,  qu'il  ne  voulait  en  rien  se 
meler  des  affaires  interieures  de  I'Espagne,  que  si  ses  troupes  se  trouvaient  aux 
porbes  de  Madrid  au  moment  de  la  derniere  revolution,  c'etait  un  pur  hasard  ; 
inais  que,  1'Europe  pouvant  le  rendre  respousable  de  cette  revolution,  il  etait 
oblige"  de  s'assurer,  avant  de  reconnaitre  le  noureau  roi,  que  tout  s'e"tait  passe"  a 
Aranjuez  legitimement  et  naturellement ;  que  personne  mieux  que  Ferdinand 
VII.  ne  saurait  1'edifier  completement  h,  ce  sujet,  et  que  la  presence  de  ce 
prince,  les  explications  qui  sortiraient  de  sa  bouche,  ne  pouvaient  man- 
quer  de  produire  sur  1'esprit  de  Napoleon  un  efFet  de"cisif." — THIERS,  viii. 
557,  558. 

J  "  I  asked  permission,"  says  Savary, "  to  accompany  the  king  on  his  journey 
to  the  north,  solely  for  this  reason; — I  had  come  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  as  a 
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CHAP,    from   Madrid,   in   company  with  the   French  envoy,  to 
meet  his  august  protector. 


1808.          rpjie  ]£ing  was  everywhere  received  on  his  route  to  the 
journey  of  northern  provinces  with  the  same  enthusiastic  joy  as  at 
to  Burgos    Aranjuez  and  Madrid  ;  though  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
earnest  de-  Castile,  not  involved   in  the  trammels  of  intrigue,  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  delusions  which  were  practised  on 
their  superiors,  beheld  with  undisguised  anxiety  the  pro- 
gress of  their  sovereign  towards  the  French  frontier.     At 
Burgos,  however,  the  uneasiness  of  the  royal  counsellors 
greatly  increased  ;  for  not  only  were  they  now  surrounded 
by  the  French  troops,  but  the  Emperor  had  not  arrived, 
and  no  advices  of  his  having  even  crossed  the  frontier 
were  received.     The  matter  was  warmly  and  anxiously 
debated  in  his  council,  and  opinions  were  much  divided 
as  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  ;   Don  Pedro 
Cevallos  earnestly  insisting  that  the  King  should  go  no 
farther,  and  portraying  in  vivid  colours  the  evident  peril 
with  which  such  an  inconsiderate  surrender  of  his  person 
into  the  hands  of  so  ambitious   a  potentate  would  be 
attended.     The  other  counsellors  of  the  King  were  more 
undecided ;  alleging  for  their  public  justification  that  it 
was  utterly  inconceivable  that  Napoleon  should  entertain 
i  Cevaiio«    anJ  sinister  designs  against  the  person  of  the  monarch 
"!•    £°y>    on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  thus  run  the  risk  not  only  of 

in.  147. 

Kscoiq.  44.  lighting  up  the  flames  of  a  frightful  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
sec! 8'    ''  but  of  placing  the  whole  resources  of  its  Transatlantic 

possessions  at  the  disposal  of  the  English  government.1 
These,   however,   were  not  their  only,   not  their  real 

reasons ;  in  truth  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.     It  had 

common  courier,  as  was  the  custom  of  travelling  at  that  time  in  Spain.  I  had 
scarcely  arrived  when  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  retracing  rny  steps  in  the 
same  fashion  in  order  to  meet  the  Emperor,  at  the  Name  time  that  Ferdinand 
was  pursuing  the  same  route.  I  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  request 
leave  for  my  carriage  to  join  that  of  his  majesty  ;  I  did  so,  and  my  carriage 
accordingly  marie  part  of  the  royal  cortege." — SAVAHY,  iii.  185,  186. — It  is  not 
credible  that  this  was  the  real  reason  which  induced  Savary  to  accompany  the 
King  back  to  Burgos.  Don  Pedro  Cevallos  says,  "  General  Savary  made  use 
of  the  most  pressing  instances  to  induce  the  King  to  go  to  meet  the  Emperor, 
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already  transpired  that  Charles  IV.  had  denounced  the    CHAP. 

resignation  of  Aranjuez  as  a  forced  act,  and  was  doing  his  . ! 

utmost  to  encase  the  French  government  in  his  interest.     1808' 

O     O  O  fjJJ 

They  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Cevallos,  involved  Secret  mo- 
in  that  transaction,  and  they  thus  saw  the  penalties  of  counsellors 
treason  menacing  them  in  rear.     The  country  was  over-  £  hlTcon-8 
run  by  French  troops  ;  a  national  struggle  in  defence  of  j^ney.1"' 
Ferdinand  appeared  hopeless,  or  at  least  there  were  no 
preparations  for  it ;  and  there  seemed  no  safety  even  to 
their  lives  but  in  advancing  rapidly,  and,  by  early  sub- 
mission and  adroit  flattery,  winning  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  the  French  Emperor  before  the  partisans  of 
the  late  monarch  had  had  time  to  make  any  impression. 
This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  majority  of  Ferdinand's 
counsellors  advising  him  to  go  on  to  Bayonne,  after  the 
danger  of  it  had  become  so  evident  as  to  excite  tumults  we,  147: 
even  in  the  humblest  ranks  of  the  people.1 

Cevallos,  however,  with   honourable  constancy  main- 
tained his  opinion,  and  the  ultimate  determination  appeared  Perfidious 
still  uncertain,  when  Savary  joined  the  deliberations.     He  ofTi^safety 
protested  loudly  against  any  change  in  the  King's  plans  SJJJ^ 
as  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary,  prejudicial  alike  to  the 
honour  of  the  French  Emperor  and  of  himself  as  his 
envoy,  and  likely,  more  than  any  other  step  which  could 
be  taken  to  embroil  the  two  kingdoms,  and  destroy  that 
good  understanding  which  was  just  beginning  to   arise 
between  their  respective  monarchs.     "  I  will  let  you  cut 
off  my  head,"  said  he,  "  if,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
the  arrival  of  your  majesty  at  Bayonne,  he  does  not 
recognise  you  as  the  King  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies. 
To  preserve  consistency,  he  will,   perhaps,   in  the  first 

alleging  that  such  a  step  would  appear  infinitely  flattering  to  his  imperial 
majesty;  and  this  he  repeated  so  often,  and  in  such  insinuating  terms,  asserting, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Emperor  might  be  hourly  expected,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  withhold  credit  from  the  assertion.  When  the  day  of  departure 
was  fixed,  the  French  general  'solicited  the  honour  of  accompanying  his 
majesty  in  his  journey,  which  could  in  no  event  be  prolonged  beyond  Burgos, 
according  to  the  positive  intelligence  he  had  just  received  of  the  approach  of 
his  majesty.'" — CEVALLOS,  31. 

VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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CHAP,    instance,  address  you  by  the  title  of  your  Highness  ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  he  will  give  you  that  of  your  Majesty. 


m'     The  moment  that  is  done,  everything  is  at  an  end ;  then 

your   majesty   may   instantly   return   to    Spain."      The 

King  was   in   great   perplexity,  and  it  was   extremely 

Levant's,    doubtful  what  course  would  be  finally  resolved  on,  when 

fii'fl?  149'  Savary  again  represented  that  the  nearer  they  approached 

Escoiq!  44,  Napoleon  the  more  he  would  become  disposed  in  their 

45.  Sav.  iii.  . 

186, 187.     favour,  and  that,  by  going  forward   to  Bayonne,  their 
SOL™'    ''  suspense  would  be  terminated  two  days  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would.1 

These  words  were  decisive  :    the  King  was  surrounded 

57 

At  length    by  eight  thousand  of  the  French  troops,  without  a  single 

his  journ^f  guard  of  his  own.      The  earnest  manner  and  apparent 

Bayonne.  smccr^j  Of  gaTaiy  disarmed  suspicion.     Even  if  it  had 

still  existed,  resistance  was  hardly  possible  where  there  was 

not  a  battalion  to  support  it ;  and  the  fatal  resolution  to 

continue  the  journey  to  Bayonne  was  taken  almost  from 

necessity,  although  the  people  were  so  alive  to  the  danger 

that  they  everywhere  manifested  the  utmost  repugnance 

to  the  journey  being  continued,  and  rose  at  Vitoria  in 

menacing  crowds  to  prevent  it.'""     At  that  place  a  faithful 

counsellor  of  the  King,  Don  Mariano  de  Urquijo,  arrived 

from  Bilbao,  and  not  only  laid  before  him  a  memoir, 

distinctly  foretelling  the  danger  which  awaited  him  from 

the   French  Emperor,  but  suggested  a  plan  by  which 

escape  in  disguise  was  still  possible,  and  mentioned  that 

both  the  captain-general  of  Biscay  and  a  faithful  bat- 

Apriii?.     talion  would  be  at  hand  at  Mondragon  to  conduct  him  to 

31,  as.110*'    Durango,  and  from  thence  to  the  fortified  town  of  Bilbao. 

S^Foyf  HI  Hcrvax  repeated  the  same  advice :  the  chief  of  the  custoni- 

ixf'prfa'     h°usc  tendered  two  thousand  of  his  officers  to  protect  his 

74.  majesty:2  the  Duke  of  Mahon,  governor  of  Guipuscoa, 

offered  to  pledge  his  head  that  lie  should  escape  safely 

*  "Tribuni  et  milites,  monendo,  suadcndo,  et  quauto  longius  abscidebatiir  ; 
apertiore  custodia,  po.strcmo  gnanim  necessitate  in  urbern  truxcre." — TACITUS, 
Anna?.  The  arts  of  tyranny  are  the  same  in  all  ages. 
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into  Aragon,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight,  observ-    CHAP. 
ing  that  it  should  never  be  said  that  a  great-grandson  of 


the  brave  Crillon  was  wanting  in  the  hour  of  need  to  a     1808> 
descendant  of  Henry  IV. 

So  many  and  such  concurring  efforts  would  probably 
have  diverted  the  King  from  his  design,  were  it  not  that  Letter  from 
at  that  very  moment  Savary,  who  had  gone  on  to  Bay- which  de-' 
onne,  and  seen  the  Emperor,  returned,  bringing  a  letter  hesitation." 
from  Napoleon  himself  to  Ferdinand,  dated  from  that 
town  only  two  days  before.  This  letter  was  couched  in 
such  encouraging  terms,  and  held  out  such  flattering 
though  equivocal  assurances  of  an  immediate  recognition, 
which  were  strongly  repeated  by  Savary  on  his  word  of 
honour,  that  it  relieved  Ferdinand's  counsellors  of  all 
their  perplexities  ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved  to  continue 
the  journey  without  delay  to  Bayonne.*  It  is  now  known 
that  this  resolution  was  not  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
which  followed.  Ferdinand  in  reality  had  no  alternative ; 
he  was  surrounded  by  French  troops,  and  they  had  dis- 
tinct orders  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  a  prisoner  to 

*  Napoleon  said  in  this  letter, — -"  The  affair  of  Aranjuez  took  place  when  I 
was  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  north.    I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  form  an  Guarded  but 
opinion  concerning  it.  nor  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace:  but  what  I  deceitful  ex- 
i          i       i  •     ,i    i  -i  •     i  i-      i  •  n    •        i  •  pressions  in 

am  clear  about  is,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  kings  to  accustom  their  subjects  to  Napoleon's 

the  shedding  of  blood,  and  to  taking  justice  into  their  own  hands.  The  King  letter, 
has  no  longer  any  friends.  Your  highness  will  have  none,  if  ever  you  prove 
unfortunate.  The  people  willingly  take  vengeance  for  the  homage  which  they  in 
general  pay  us.  As  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  it  took  place  at  a  moment 
when  our  armies  covered  Spain  ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  posterity,  I 
shall  appear  to  have  sent  my  troops  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  precipitate 
from  the  throne  my  friend  and  ally.  As  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  I  am  called 
on  to  inquire  into,  before  I  recognise,  that  abdication.  I  declare  to  your  royal 
highness,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  if  the  abdication  of  King  Charles  was 
really  voluntary,  if  he  was  not  constrained  to  it  by  the  revolt  and  insurrection 
of  Aranjeuz,  /  will,  without  hesitation  and  at  once,  recognise  you  as  King  of 
Spain.  I  desire  much  to  converse  with  you  on  this  subject.  The  circumspection 
which,  for  some  months,  I  have  employed  in  these  affairs,  should  induce  you 
to  rely  with  the  more  confidence  on  me,  if,  in  your  turn,  factions  of  any  sort  should 
disturb  you  on  the  throne.  Your  royal  highness  has  now  my  whole  thoughts. 
You  see  that  I  vacillate  between  different  ideas,  and  have  need  to  be  fixed. 
You  may,  however,  rest  assured,  that,  in  any  event,  I  shall  conduct  myself 
towards  you  as  I  have  done  towards  your  father.  Rely  on  my  desire  to  recon- 
cile everything,  and  on  my  wish  to  find  occasion  to  give  you  proofs  of  my  affection 
and  perfect  esteem." — NAPOLEON  to  FERDINAND,  Bayonne,  April  16,  1808. — 
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CHAP.    Bayonne,  if  he  proved  refractory.*     When  the  Duke  of 
Mahon  wished  still  to  remonstrate,  Escoiquiz,  who  entirely 


m'  directed  the  King,  interrupted  him  by  the  words — "  The 
April  is.  affair  is  settled  ;  to-morrow  we  set  out  for  Bayonne  ;  we 
have  received  all  the  assurances  which  we  could  desire." 
Still  the  public  anxiety  continued  ;  and  when  the  horses 
came  to  the  door  the  following  morning,  a  vast  crowd 
assembled,  and  cut  ^he  traces.  A  proclamation  was  im- 
mediately issued  to  calm  the  general  effervescence,  in 
which  the  King  declared,  "  that  he  was  assured  of  the 
constant  and  sincere  friendship  of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
and  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  people  would  return  thanks 
to  God  for  the  prudence  which  dictated  the  temporary 
absence  which  gave  them  so  much  disquietude."  Upon 
this  resistance  ceased,  and  the  carriage,  surrounded  by  a 
April  21.  mournful  and  submissive,  but  still  unconvinced  crowd, 

1  lor.  1. 115, 

ny.  Ceyai-took  its  departure,  guarded  by  the  French  division  of 
Kscoiq'.  52,  Verdier.  At  Vitoria  it  was  surrounded  by  the  superb 
MS,  iTi."1'  squadrons  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  Ferdinand  set  out 
345*351.  at  the  gallop  in  state,  a  real  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
?l  ^™U'ui  his  perfidious  ally.  Two  days  afterwards  he  crossed  the 
Tillers'14'"  Bidassoa,  and,  proceeding  to  Bayonne,  finally  commit- 
*8i.  '  ted  himself  to  the  honour  of  the  French  Emperor.1  In 
former  days,  other  kings,  won  by  the  arts  of  the  Roman 

When  he  put  this  insidious  epistle  into  Savary's  hands,  Napoleon  said  to  him, 
— "  If  the  Prince  of  Asturias  had  followed  wise  counsels,  I  should  have  found 
him  here  ;  but  from  what  you  tell  me,  I  suppose  he  conceived  apprehensions 
from  the  preparations  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Berg  (Murat).  Return,  and  give 
him  this  letter  from  me ;  allow  him  to  make  his  reflections  on  it.  You  have 
no  need  of  finesse ;  he  is  more  interested  in  it  than  I  am.  Let  him  do  as  he 
pleases.  According  to  your  answer  or  your  silence,  I  shall  take  my  line,  and 
also  adopt  such  measures  as  may  prevent  him  from  returning  elsewhere  except 
to  his  father.  There  is  the  fruit  of  bad  counsels.  Here  is  a  prince  who  perhaps 
trill  cease  to  rei'jn  in  a  few  days,  or  induce  a  war  between  France  and  Spain." 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Murat  to  save  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
but  to  send  him  immediately  to  Bayoune. — SAVAKY,  iii.  200,  212,  213. 

*  "  Napoleon  ordonna  sur-le-champ  a  Murat  ainsi  qu'au  mardchal  Bessieres 
de  ne  pas  hesitcr,  et,  sur  un  simple  avis  du  Go"n<5ral  Suvary,  de  faire  arreter  le 
Prince  des  Axlnries,  en  publiant  du  meme  coup  la  protestation  de  Charles  IV., 
en  ddclarant  que  celui-ci  rc*gnait  seul,  et  que  eon  fds  n'ttait  qu'un  usurpateur 
qui  avail  provoquc"  la  revolution  d'Aranjuczpours'emparer  du  tr6ne." — THIKRS, 
viii.  672,  573. 
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Emperors,  had  done  the  same,  and  had  experienced  the    CHAP. 
fate  which  awaited  Ferdinand.     Already  was  the  French 


Revolution  terminating  in  the  same  dark  atrocities  as  the 
Roman.*  After  having  rivalled  the  glory  of  Caesar, 
Napoleon  had  descended  to  the  arts  of  Tiberius ! 

Upon  his  departure  from  Madrid,  Ferdinand  had  in- 
trusted the  government  to  a  regency,  of  whichDon  Antonio,  Godoy,' 
uncle  to  Ferdinand,  was  the  head.    Murat,  however,  was  the  ancTthe 
real  centre  of  authority  :  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  ^nt^y0™ 
French  troops  gave  him  an  influence  which  was  irresist-  ^Iurat  to 

13ayoiine. 

ible.  No  sooner  had  the  King  left  the  capital  than  he 
insisted  that  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  should  be  immediately 
given  up  to  him.  Don  Antonio  refused  to  do  so,  until  he 
received  authority  from  Ferdinand,  to  whom  he  instantly 
despatched  a  courier  for  instructions.  Meanwhile  the 
French  general  continued  to  insist  for  the  delivery  of  the 
important  prisoner,  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  put 
to  the  sword,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  six  hundred  provincial 
guards  intrusted  with  his  custody.  At  length  authority 
arrived  from  the  King  for  his  surrender,  which  the  Infant 
communicated  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Guards, 
with  the  simple  observation,  "  that  on  the  surrender  of  April  20. 
Godoy  depended  the  preservation  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
to  his  nephew."  On  the  same  day  Godoy  set  out  from 
Madrid  under  a  strong  French  escort,  and  six  days  after- 
wards arrived  at  Bayonne.  Meanwhile  Murat  harassed  the 
regency  with  repeated  and  vexatious  demands,  apparently 
prompted  by  no  other  motive  than  to  disgust  them  with  April  20. 
the  cares  of  an  unsubstantial  command,  and  accustom  the 
people  to  regard  the  French  headquarters  as  the  centre 
from  which  all  real  authority  emanated.  Soon  after  he 
repaired  in  person  to  the  Escurial,  and  had  long  and 
repeated  conferences  with  Charles  IV.  and  the  old  Queen. 

*  "  Reges  infestos  suspectosque,  comminationibus  magis  quam  querelis,  vi 
compressit.  Quosdam,  per  blanditias  atque  promissa  extractos  ad  so,  nun 
remisit — ut  Marobodicum  Germanurn,  Rheuscopoem  Thracem,  Archclaunc 
Cappadocem,  cujus  etiam  regnum  in  formum  proviuciie  redegit." — SUETOMUS 
"  Tiberius"  i.  474.  Vatyy's  Classics. 
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CHAP.    The  result  of  their  deliberations  soon  appeared  in  the 
LIL      transmission  to  Don  Antonio  of  the  ante-dated  and  secret 


1808-     state  paper,  already  noticed,1  in  which  the  King  protested 
in.  §  45,  '  against  his  abdication  as  brought  about  by  constraint  and 
intimidation  ;  and  by  the  earnest  advice  of  Murat,  he  set 
out  immediately  after,  in  company  with  the  Queen,  sur- 
rounded by  French  guards,  for  Bayonne,  to  lay  his  griev- 
ances at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  where  he  arrived  four  days 
April  30.     after  his  fallen  favourite.    Thus  did  the  French  Emperor, 
by  the  influence  of  his  name,  the  terrors  of  his  armies, 
and  the  astuteness  of  his  diplomatists,  succeed  in  inducing 
the  leaders  of  all  the  parties  which  distracted  Spain, 
including  the  late  and  present  sovereign,  to  place  their 
2  Tor.  i.      persons  at  his  disposal;    while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Foy/iK?'     communications   on   his  part   which  brought   about  this 
Thii/vf'     extraordinary  result  were   managed  with   such   address, 
:«:*,  354.     ant{  enveloped  in  such  mystery,  that  not  only  could  none 
14-2, 145.    of  them  boast  of  possessing  a  distinct  pledge  of  what  lie 
592,er5<j5Y"'  intended  to  do,  but  all  had  reason  to  hope  that  the  result 
would  prove  entirely  conformable  to  their  interests.2 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  though  possessed  of  such  extra- 
Great  cm-  ordinary  influence,  and  invested  with  almost  absolute 
expertenced  power  over  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the 
mn^anuT  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  which  they  contained,  was 
the  Penm-  cxtrcmely  embarrassed  how  to  act.  Not  that  he  swerved 

pujtir  unmrs.  •/ 

in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  intention  of  making,  as 
he  himself  said,  a  "  clean  sweep  of  them"  (maison  nette), 
but  that  he  perceived,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  abyss  on 
the  edge  of  which  he  was  placed,  and  anticipated,  with 
just  and  sagacious  foresight,  the  incalculable  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  lighting  of  the  flames  of  a 
national  war  in  the  Peninsula.  Through  all  the  weakness 
and  submission  of  the  last  century,  he  still  discerned  the 
traces  of  energy  and  resolution  in  the  Spanish  character. 
The  timidity  of  its  foreign  conduct,  the  abuses  of  its 
internal  administration,  he  justly  ascribed  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  nobles,  or  the  imbecility  of  the  court.  His 
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generals  had  transmitted  daily  accounts  of  the  alarming    CHAP. 
excitement  which  seemed  to  prevail,  especially  among  the 


lower  classes  of  the  community ;  and  he  rightly  concluded  1808- 
that  he  would  be  involved  in  inextricable  embarrassment 
if,  on  a  side  where  he  had  so  long  been  entirely  secure, 
there  should  arise  a  contest  animated  by  the  indignant 
feelings  of  a  nation  hitherto  a  stranger  to  revolutionary 
passions.  M.  de  Tournon,  a  secret  agent  whom  he 
employed  at  Madrid,  from  a  well-founded  distrust  of 
Murat's  political  capacity,  and  a  thorough  perception  of 
his  ambitious  views  on  the  Spanish  crown,  transmitted  at 
this  critical  juncture  detailed  and  graphic  accounts  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
of  the  extreme  jealousy  which  prevailed  of  French  inter- 
ference, and  of  the  great  danger  of  lighting  up  a  national 
war  in  Spain,  where  political  passions  had  not  yet  worn 
themselves  out,  and  the  people  were  by  nature  and  tem- 
perament vehement  and  impassioned,  and  inclined  to  act, 
alike  individually  and  collectively,  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  These  wise  representations  for  a  brief  period 
made  a  great  impression  on  Napoleon.  His  instructions 
to  Murat,  accordingly,  at  this  period,  were  to  conduct 
himself  with  the  utmost  circumspection ;  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  might  excite  an  angry  feeling  or  provoke  a  l  Xapoleon 
hostile  collision;  to  strengthen  his  military  hold  of  the  *°  M"ra)t0> 

~  _  J  March  29, 

country;  but  to   do  nothing  which   might    disturb  the  isos.  Sav. 

..  i-i-iT  t          •   i  ^  •          "'•  168. 

pacific  negotiations  by  which  he  hoped,  without  drawing  Thier?,  viii. 
the  sword,  to  obtain  in  a  few  days  the  whole  objects  of  W. 
his  ambition.1  ; 

*  "  I  fear,"  said  Napoleon,  "  M.  Grand-duke  of  Berg,  that  you  are  deceiving 
me  on  the  real  situation  of  Spain,  and  that  you  deceive  yourself  also.     The  His  admir- 
events  of  the  19th  March  have  singularly  complicated  our  affairs;  I  am  in  the  jr™+*^^° 
greatest  perplexity  ;  never  suppose  that  you  are   engaged  with  a  disarmed  fraying  his 
nation,  and  that  you  have  only  to  show  yourself  to  insure  the  submission  of  views  re- 
Spain.     The  revolution  of  20th  March  proves  that  they  still  have  energy.    You  fhem.  ° 
have  to  deal  with  a  virgin  people  ;  they  already  have  all  the  coiirage,  and  they  March  29. 
will  soon  have  all  the  enthusiasm,  which  you  meet  with  among  men  who  are 
not  worn  out  by  political  passions. 

"  The  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  are  the  masters  of  Spain;  if  they  become 
seriously  alarmed  for  their  privileges  and  their  existence,  they  will  rouse  the 
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CHAP.        Murat,  however,  was  not  a  character  to  execute  with 

' skill  the  delicate  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted; 

g^8'      and  he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  make   everything 
Symptoms   bend  to  military  force,  to  be  qualified  to  assume  at  once, 

of  resistance  .         .  *      .          i      i       j«/c       i,      .1       j.  •    i   ,          J      • 

in  Spain  to  m  circumstances  singularly  dimcult,  the  foresight  and  cir- 

the invaders.  . .  /.  •  ITT  ,  •   L        TT 

April  21.  cumspection  of  an  experienced  diplomatist.  His  precipi- 
tance and  arrogance,  accordingly,  accelerated  the  catas- 
trophe the  Emperor  was  so  solicitous  to  avoid.  The 
Emperor,  too,  on  hearing  of  the  acclamations  with  which 
Murat  had  been  received  on  entering  Madrid,  got  the 
better  of  all  his  scruples,  and  returned  with  more  deter- 
mination than  ever  to  his  ambitious  designs.  He  entirely 
mistook  the  cause  of  the  favourable  demonstration  which 
had  been  made,  thinking  it  was  an  indication  of  a  par- 
people  and  induce  an  unending  war.  At  present  I  have  many  partisans  among 
them ;  if  I  show  myself  as  a  conqueror,  I  will  soon  cease  to  have  any.  The 
Prince  of  the  Peace  is  detested,  because  they  accuse  him  of  having  given  up 
Spain  to  France  :  that  is  the  cry  which  led  to  the  usurpation  of  Ferdinand ; 
but  for  it  the  popular  party  would  have  been  the  least  powerful.  The  Prince 
of  Asturias  has  none  of  the  qualities  essential  for  the  chief  of  a  nation ;  that 
want,  however,  will  not  prevent  them,  in  order  to  oppose  us,  from  making  him 
a  hero.  I  have  no  wish  to  use  violence  towards  that  family  ;  it  is  never  expe- 
dient to  render  one's-self  odious,  and  inflame  hatred.  Spain  has  above  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  arms ;  less  would  suffice  to  sustain  an  interior  war  ; 
scattered  over  several  points,  they  might  succeed  in  effecting  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy.  I  have  now  exhibited  to  you  the  difficulties  which 
are  manifest ;  there  are  others  which  you  will  not  fail  soon  to  discover. 

"  England  will  not  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  multiplying  our  embarrass- 
ments ;  she  sends  out  forces  daily,  which  she  keeps  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal 
and  the  Mediterranean ;  she  is  making  enrolments  of  Sicilians  and  Portuguese. 
The  royal  family  having  quitted  Portugal  to  establish  itself  in  the  Indies, 
nothing  but  a  revolution  can  change  the  state  of  that  country,  and  that  is  the 
event  for  which,  perhaps,  Europe  is  the  least  prepared.  The  persons  who  see 
the  monstrous  state  of  the  government  in  its  true  light  are  a  small  minority  ; 
the  great  majority  profit  by  its  abuses.  Consistently  with  the  interests  of  my 
empire,  I  can  do  infinite  good  to  Spain.  What  are  the  best  means  of  attaining 
that  object?  Should  I  advance  to  Madrid,  and  assume  the  rights  of  a  pro- 
tector by  declaring  for  the  father  against  the  son  ?  It  is  difficult  to  re-establish 
Charles  IV.  His  rule  and  his  favourite  have  become  so  unpopular,  they  could 
not  stand  three  months.  Ferdinand,  again,  is  the  enemy  of  France ;  it  is 
because  he  is  so  that  they  have  put  him  on  the  throne.  To  keep  him  there 
would  be  to  assist  the  factions  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  have  wished  the 
subjugation  of  France.  A  family  alliance  would  be  a  feeble  bond  ;  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  other  Princes.-es  perished  miserably  when  it  was  wished  to 
sacrifice  them  to  atrocious  vengeance.  I  think  we  should  precipitate  nothing, 
and  take  counsel  from  future  events. 
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tiality  for  French  government,  when  in  fact  it  was  only    CHAP. 

an  expression  of  joy  at  beholding  the  supposed  supporter '. — 

of  Ferdinand  VII.     Already,  without  his  being  aware      308* 
of  it,  the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  had  made  them- 
selves known.     An  alarming  explosion  had  taken  place 
at  Toledo:  cries  of  "Long  live  Ferdinand  VII.!"  had 
been  heard  in  the  streets  from  countless  multitudes;  and 
when  General  Dupontwas  despatched,  five  days  afterwards, 
to  restore  order,  it  was  only  by  a  well-timed  and  earnest 
mediation  of  the  archbishop  that  a  serious  conflict  was  April  26. 
avoided.     The  fermentation  in  the   capital  was  hourly  \l£J'  ^ 
increasing,  especially  since  it  was  known  that  Ferdinand  ^b1^' 
had  crossed  the  frontier  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  j^,  371. 
of  Napoleon,  and  that  his  father  and  Godoy  had  since  set  546. 
out  in  the  same  direction.1 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  your  taking  possession  so  precipitately  as  you  have 
done  of  Madrid :  you  should  have  kept  the  army  ten  leagues  from  the  capital. 
Your  entry  into  Madrid,  by  exciting  the  alarm  of  the  Spaniards,  has  powerfully 
supported  Ferdinand.  I  will  write  to  you  what  part  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
old  King  :  take  care  you  do  not  commit  me  to  meet  with  Ferdinand  in  Spain, 
unless  you  deem  it  expedient  for  me  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  Spain.  Above 
all,  take  care  that  the  Spaniards  do  not  suspect  what  course  I  am  about  to 
adopt :  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  for  I  have  not  fixed  upon  one 
myself. 

"  Impress  upon  the  nobles  and  clergy,  that  if  France  is  obliged  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  their  privileges  will  be  respected.  Say  to  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  of  towns,  and  to  the  enlightened  persons,  that  Spain  requires  the 
re-creation  of  the  machine  of  government :  that  it  has  need  of  institutions 
which  will  preserve  it  from  the  pressure  of  feudality,  and  protect  and  encourage 
industry.  Paint  to  them  the  present  condition  of  France,  despite  the  wars  it 
has  undergone  :  the  splendour  of  its  religion ;  the  importance  of  a  political 
regeneration ;  the  internal  security  and  external  respect  which  it  brings  in  its 
train.  I  will  attend  to  your  private  interests — have  no  thought  of  them— Por- 
tugal remains  at  my  disposal.  Let  the  French  army  avoid  every  encounter, 
either  with  the  Spanish  army  or  detached  bodies  ;  not  a  cartridge  should  be 
burned  on  either  side.  Keep  the  army  always  some  days'  march  distant  from 
the  Spanish  corps.  If  war  break  out,  all  is  lost." — NAPOLEON  to  MURAT,  29z/i, 
March  1808 ;  SAVART,  iii.  68,  171.  History  does  not  afford  a  more  luminous 
example  of  sagacious  foresight  than  this  letter  presents;  and  yet  the  Emperor 
soon  after  fell  headlong  into  the  very  dangers  which  he  here  so  clearly 
depicted,  and  was  so  desirous  to  avoid  !  It  is  remarkable  as  a  proof  of  his  pro- 
found habits  of  dissimulation,  even  with  his  most  confidential  servants,  that, 
in  this  letter  to  his  lieutenant  at  Madrid,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  design 
to  place  a  relation  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  though  only  three 
days  before  he  had  offered  it  to  Louis,  King  of  Holland. — See  ante,  Chap. 
LI.,  §  50. 
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Though  the  French  had  hitherto  observed  tolerable 
discipline,  yet  the  disorders  inseparable  from  the  con- 
tinued passage  of  such  large  bodies  of  men,  accustomed 
to  the  license  of  campaigns,  had  produced  repeated  con- 
flicts between  them  and  the  inhabitants ;  blood  had 
flowed  in  several  places,  and  at  Burgos  the  assemblage 
had  been  so  alarming,  that  it  required  to  be  dispersed  by 
regular  discharges  of  the  French  infantry.  The  common 
people,  whose  instinct  often  sees  deeper  into  the  real 
tendency  of  events  than  the  speculations  of  more  learned 
persons,  were  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  at  the  King's 
departure,  that  they  would  have  broken  out  into  open 
insurrection,  had  not  his  counsellors  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  it  was  declared  that  Napoleon  was  coming 
in  person  to  Madrid,  to  consolidate  the  happiness  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  King  had  only  gone  to  meet  his 
august  guest,  and  conduct  him  to  the  capital.  Irritated 
at  these  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  looking  to  no  means 
but  force  for  its  suppression,  Murat  wrote  in  the  most 
menacing  terms  to  Don  Antonio,  stating  that  he  could 

o  *  o 

permit  no  concourse  of  men  in  the  streets ;  that  the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  was  intolerable  ;  that  his  reso- 
lution to  suppress  it  was  irrevocably  taken;  and  that,  if 
the  government  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  orders,  he  would  take  upon  himself  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity.  The  regency 
issued  severe  proclamations  against  seditious  assemblages 
or  meetings,  and  replied  in  the  most  submissive  manner 
to  the  thundering  menaces  of  Murat  :  but  though  no 
public  demonstration  had  yet  taken  place,  the  most 
alarming  reports  were  in  circulation.  The  French  offi- 
cers publicly  gave  out  that  Napoleon  would  reinstate 
Charles  IV.  on  the  throne;  the  departure  of  that  sove- 
reign with  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  for  the  Pyrenees  seemed 
to  countenance  that  idea ;  and  reports  were  circulated, 
and  greedily  credited,  that  thirty  thousand  armed  Bis- 
cayans  had  fallen  on  Bayonne,1  and  rescued  their  beloved 
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Prince  from  his  oppressors,  while  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and    CHAP. 
Navarre  had  risen  in  a  body  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the     L  r' 
French  army. 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  matters  came  to 
extremities.  The  goverment  was  a  prey  to  the  most  Extreme 
cruel  disquietude,  being  left  in  the  approaching  crisis  of  Madrid™ 
the  monarchy  with  the  responsibility  of  command,  and  poaching 
without  its  powers ;  ignorant  which  sovereign  they  were  fn^rcst 
ultimately  to  obey;  fearful  of  betraying  their  country, ^e ro>'al 
and  equally  so  of  precipitating  it  into  a  hopeless  struggle ; 
actuated  at  times  by  a  generous  desire  to  maintain  the 
national  independence,  and  throw  themselves  on  public 
sympathy  for  their  support,  and  apprehensive  at  others 
that  in  so  doing  they  might  mar  an  accommodation  when 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  and  incur  the  p°ins  of 
treason  from  a  sovereign  whom  they  had  involved  in 
irretrievable  embarrassments.  Unable  to  determine  on 
anjr  decided  course  in  the  midst  of  such  unparalleled 
difficulties,  they  adopted  meanwhile  the  prudent  step 
of  confining  the  troops  to  their  barracks,  and  exercising 
the  most  rigid  vigilance,  by  means  of  the  police,  to  pre- 
vent the  quarrels,  often  attended  with  bloodshed,  which 
were  perpetually  occurring  between  the  French  soldiers 
and  the  Spanish  citizens.  The  Imperial  Guard,  with  a 
division  of  infantry  and  brigade  of  cavalry,  alone  were 
quartered  in  Madrid ;  the  artillery  was  all  in  the  Retire : 
but  large  bodies  of  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  above 
thirty  thousand  men,  were  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, ready  to  pour  in  on  the  first  signal.  The  whole 
population  of  the  capital  was  in  the  streets;  business 
was  everywhere  at  a  stand;  and  in  the  menacing  looks 
and  smothered  agitation  of  the  groups  might  be  seen 
decisive  proofs  that  a  great  explosion  was  at  hand. 
"Agcbatur  hue  illuc  urbs  vario  turbse  fluctuantis  im- 
pulsu;  complctis  undique  basilicis  ac  templis,  lugubri 
prospectu,  neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox :  sed  attoniti 
vultus,  et  converses  ad  omnia  aures:  non  tumultus,  non 
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CHAP,    quies:  quale  niagni  metus  et  niagnge  ira3  silentium  erat."1* 

' —  Matters  were  in  this  combustible  state  when  Murat  de- 

18^;     manded  that  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  and  the  Infants  Don 
i.  40.       '  Francisco  and  Don  Antonio,  should  forthwith  set  out  for 

April  29 

Bayonne.     The  government  hesitated  on  this  demand, 

which  was  in  effect  delivering  up  the  whole  remainder 

of  the  royal  family  into  the  hands  of  the  French  Em- 

2 Tor. i.  127,  peror:  Murat  insisted,  throwing  upon  them  the  whole 

mfisQ^i  responsibility  of  a  war  in  case  of  refusal ;  and  the  minister 

65ell>  Lnd'  °f  war>  UP011  being  referred  to,  drew  so  gloomy  a  picture 

•ivb  I'5'     °^  ^1C  m^ary  resources  of  the  monarchy,  that  resistance 

370, 372.     \vas  deemed   impossible,  and  this   last   requisition  was 

607,  eos.  "  agreed  to,  and  the  hour  of  their  departure  fixed  for  the 

following  morning.2 

At  ten  o'clock  on  that  day  the  royal  carriages  came  to 
Commo'tion  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  preparations  for  the  departure 
o^d^May.  of  the  princes  took  place.  The  Queen  of  Etruria,  who 
from  her  long  residence  in  Italy  had  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  people,  set  off  first,  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  without  disturbance,  though  an  im- 
mense crowd  was  collected,  and  the  whole  city  was  in 
violent  agitation.  Two  other  carriages  remained,  and  it 
was  known  among  the  bystanders  that  they  were  to  con- 
vey the  Infants  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Francisco :  a  re- 
port soon  spread  that  Don  Francisco,  who  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  was  weeping  in  the  apartments  above,  and  re- 
fused to  go  away :  presently  an  aide-de-camp  of  Murat 
arrived  on  horseback,  and  making  his  way  through  the 
throng,  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  palace  ;  the  report 
instantly  flew  through  the  crowd  that  he  was  come  to 
force  the  royal  youth  from  the  palace  of  his  fathers. 
Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  throw  the  already  excited 

*  "  The  city  was  agitated  various  ways  by  the  changing  impulse  of  the  mob  ; 
the  temples  and  courts  were  everywhere  filled  by  crowds  with  a  mournful 
aspect,  from  whom  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard :  but  the  countenances  were 
bewildered,  the  ears  of  all  erect — it  was  neither  a  tumult  nor  quiet,  but  the 
silence  which  bespoke  mighty  fear  and  mighty  wrath." 
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multitude   into  a  commotion  :    the   French,  officer  was    CHAP. 
violently  assailed,  and  would  have  been  despatched  on 


1  ROfi 

the  spot,  if  Don  Miguel  Flores,  an  officer  of  the  Walloon 
Guards  had  not  protected  him  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life.  Both  would,  however,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  fury  of  the  populace,  had  not  a  French 
picquet  at  that  moment  come  up,  which  withdrew  the 
officer  in  safety  to  his  comrades.  Murat  instantly  re- 
solved to  punish  severely  this  insult  to  his  authority  ; 
a  detachment  of  foot-soldiers  appeared  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  by  several  discharges  with  grapeshot, 
within  point-blank  range,  easily  dispersed  the  crowd  i  Nell  ;  53< 
which  was  collected  round  the  palace.  But  the  sound  of^;5  ^°7r;u 
these  cannon  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to^j'"}-16^ 

105.    Lond. 

the  other  ;  in  its  ultimate  effects  it  shook  the  empire  of  i-  73. 

•XT  •  •  •  Thiers,  vin. 

Napoleon  to  its  foundation :  it  was  literally  the  beginning  609,  wo. 
of  the  end.1 

Instantly,   as  if  by  enchantment,  the  city  was  in  a 
tumult :  the  Spanish  vehemence  was  roused  at  once  into  Severe  con- 

. .  .  ,.,  .  ,  ,,  ,  flicts  in  the 

action.  All  considerations  ot  prudence,  consequences,  streets. 
and  probabilities  of  success  were  forgotten  in  the  intense 
indignation  of  the  moment.  Everywhere  the  people  flew 
to  arms  :  knives,  daggers,  bayonets,  were  seized  wherever 
they  could  be  found ;  the  gun-smiths'  shops  ransacked  for 
firearms,  and  all  French  detachments  passing  through 
the  streets  surrounded,  and  in  many  cases  cut  to  pieces. 
Such  a  tumultuary  effort,  however,  could  not  long  prevail 
against  the  discipline  and  skill  of  regular  soldiers  :  the 
Spanish  troops  were  locked  up,  by  orders  of  their  govern- 
ment, in  their  barracks,  and  could  render  no  assistance; 
and  though  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  French,  when 
the  firing  commenced,  induced  the  people  for  a  time  to 
imagine  that  they  had  driven  them  from  the  capital,  yet 
they  were  soon,  and  cruelly,  undeceived.  Reinforced  by 
the  numerous  battalions  which  now  poured  from  all 
quarters  into  the  city,  and  supported  by  the  artillery, 
which  on  the  first  alarm  had  been  brought  from  the 
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CHAP.    Retire,  the  French  returned  to  the  charge  :   rapid  dis- 
charges of  grape  cleared  the  streets  of  Alcala  and  San 
Geronymo  ;    while  the  Polish   lancers  and   Mamelukes 
of  the    Imperial   Guard,    following   up   the   advantage, 
charged  repeatedly  through  the  flying  masses,  and  took  a 
bloody  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  comrades.     Mean- 
while the  Spanish  troops,  agitated  by  the  sound  of  the 
tumult  and  discharges  of  artillery,  but  without  any  orders 
how  to  act,  were  uncertain  what  to  do,  when  they  were 
decided  by  an  attack  of  the  French  on  one  of  their 
barracks.      Determined  by  this  hostile  act,  the  artillery- 
men drew  out  their  guns,  and  placing  themselves  in  front 
of  the  people,  who  had  retreated  to  them  for  support, 
fired   several   rounds  with  fatal  effect  into  the   French 
columns,   which  were   approaching.     By  a  sudden  rush, 
1  Tor.  i.  i3.r>,  however,  the  cannon  were  carried,  and  a  great  part  of 
i.  .53,  55?  '  the  artillerymen  bayoneted,  among  whom  were  the  brave 
24ai''south.  Daoiz  and  Velarde,  illustrious   as  the  first  distinguished 
Lomf'i3^  mcn  wno  foil  in  *ue  Peninsular  war.     At  two  o'clock  in 
TrT^FoV5'  ^ne  afternoon  the    insurrection    was    suppressed   at    all 
m.163,170.  points,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides  had  returned  to  their 
on,  012.     barracks: — on  the  side  of  the  French  two  hundred  had 
fallen;  on  that  of  the  Spaniards,  twelve  hundred.1* 
Hitherto  neither  party  could  be  said  to  have  been  to 

{>(> 

Barbarous  -  blame  i  the  tumult,  however  deplorable  in  its  consequences, 

^sequent-  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  collision  unpremeditated  on 

twn.T'"     both  sides ;    the  measures  of  Napoleon   had   rendered 

unavoidable  an  ebullition  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 

the  outraged  Spanish  nation  ;  they  had  burst  forth,  and 

could  not  complain  if  they  met  with  the  usual  fate  or 

hazards  of  war.      In  repelling  the  violence  witli  which 

they  were   assailed,  the  French  had  not  exceeded  the 


*  "Suivant  la  correspondance  (In  ministre  de  Prussc  a  Madrid,  il  aurait  pcYi 
dans  cette  journdu  prt-H  du  deux  cents  Franca  is  ct  environ  dou/e  cents  Kspag- 
nols.  Le  recit  de  cet  agent  nous  parait  otre  exact.  Temoin  de'sinteresse,  il 
n'a  aucunc  raison  pour  augmenter  ou  restreindre  le  chiffre  den  pertes  dans 
aucun  des  deux  parti*." — UIGXON,  vii.  201,  note. 
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bounds  of  military  duty ;  the  Spanish  ministers,  especially    CHAP. 
O'Farril  and  Azanza,  had  thrown  themselves  into   the 


thickest  of  the  tumult,  earnestly  imploring  a  cessation  of 
the  strife,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  had  saved 
great  numbers  of  both  nations  from  destruction.  Many 
deeds  of  generosity  had  occurred  on  both  sides,  and  shed 
a  lustre  alike  on  the  French  and  Spanish  character.  But 
at  this  juncture,  after  the  fighting  had  ceased  and  the 
danger  was  entirely  over,  Murat  commenced  a  massacre 
as  unprovoked  as  it  was  impolitic,  as  unjustifiable  as  it 
was  inhuman.  Trusting  to  the  amnesty  which  had  been 
proclaimed  by  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  the  Spaniards 
had  resumed  in  part  their  ordinary  occupations,  or  were 
walking  about  the  streets  discussing  the  events  of  the 
day,  when  great  numbers  of  them  were  seized  by  the .  _ 

•i  *  o  j  'Tor.  i.  ]41. 

French  soldiers,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  engaged  in  Foy,iii.i7i. 

Thib  vi  374 

the   tumult,  hurried  before  a  military  commission,  and  Nap.  1/24.' 
forthwith  condemned  to  be  shot.1 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  to  carry  the  sen- 
tences into  execution:  the  mournful  intelligence  spread  His  atro- 
like  wildfire  through  Madrid  ;  and  all  who  missed  a  rela-  cruelty, 
tion  or  friend  were  seized  with  an  agonising  fear  that  he 
was  among  the  victims  of  military  barbarity.      While 
the  people  were  in  this  state  of  anxiety,  and  when  the 
approach  of  night  was  beginning  to  increase  the  general 
consternation,  the  firing  began,  and  the  regular  discharge 
of  heavy  platoons  at  the  Retire,  in  the  Prado,  the  Puerto 
del  Sol,  and  the  church  of  Senora  de  la  Soledad,  told  but 
too  plainly  that  the  work  of  death  was  in  progress.     The 
dismal  sounds  froze  every  heart  with  horror  :    all  that 
had  been  suffered  during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  agonising  feeling  of  that  cold-  infiS' 
blooded  execution.    Nor  did  the  general  grief  abate  when  -Sb'vS4' 

o  o  •)  t  *j ,      J.  or, 

the  particulars  of  the  massacre  became  known.    Numbers  V  14-f»  H2; 

1  Loud.  i.  /4, 

had  been  put  to  death,  who  were  merely  found  in  the  Somhj.siti, 

31  /    .N  <ii)  i 

streets  with  a  knife  on  their  persons,  and  who  had  never  24, 2.5. 
been  in  the  conflict  at  all  :2  all  were  denied  the  consola- 
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CHAP,    tions  of  religion  in  their  last  moments.     Tied  two  and 

LI  I 

two,  they  were  mown  down  by  repeated  discharges  of 


K)8>  musketry  :  the  murders  were  continued  on  the  following 
morning ;  and  nearly  a  hundred  had  perished  before,  on 
the  earnest  intercession  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  Murat 
consented  to  put  a  stop  to  the  barbarity.* 

This  atrocious  massacre  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was 
Unjustifi-  unjustifiable.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
of  thUstep0  with  such  desperate  though  hopeless  courage,  to  prevent 
the  last  remnant  of  their  royal  family  from  being  torn 
away  from  their  capital,  were  not  the  subjects  of  the 
French  crown,  nor  could  they  be  regarded,  either  legally 
or  morally,  as  rebels  to  its  authority.  Deprived  as  they 
were  by  the  fraud  and  artifices  of  the  French  Emperor 
of  their  lawful  sovereign,  with  their  capital  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  troops,  and  their  fortresses  perfidiously  seized 
by  his  directions,  they  had  no  resource  but  in  national 
resistance.  To  treat  a  nation  so  situated,  when  attcmpt- 
i7ig  to  assert  its  rights,  like  rebels  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  in  cold  blood  put  them  to  deatli  in  great 
numbers  after  the  conflict  was  over,  wras  so  glaring  an 
act  of  cruelty  and  injustice  as  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  unanimous  indignation  of  mankind.  Of  all  people  in 
the  world  the  French  had  the  least  right  to  object  to 
such  a  popular  effort  in  defence  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence, as  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  on  which 
their  wrhole  resistance  to  the  coalition  of  the  European 
powers  against  their  Revolution  had  been  founded,  and 

*  "  Anvmg  those  who  were  shot  were  many  who  had  never  been  engaged  in 
the  conflict,  and  whose  only  crime  consisted  in  being  found  on  the  streets 
with  large  knives  or  cutting  instruments  upon  their  persons.  They  were  put 
to  death  without  the  .assistance  of  their  priest  to  console  their  last  moments — 
a  circumstance  which  in  that  religious  country  added  to  the  horror  which  the 
executions  excited." — FOY,  iii.  172.  The  honesty  and  candour  of  General  Foy 
are  as  admirable  as  his  talents  and  eloquence. 

"  At  the  distance  of  twenty  years,"  says  an  eyewitness,  the  Spanish  historian, 
"  our  hail-  still  stands  on  end  at  the  recollection  of  that  mournful  and  silent 
night,  the  calm  of  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  the  unhappy 
victims,  or  the  sound  of  the  cannon  and  musketry  discharged  at  intervals  for 
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which  they  had,  on  numberless  occasions,  held  up  to  the    CHAP. 
admiration  and  imitation  of  mankind. 


The    indignation,    accordingly,   which    this   massacre       m' 
excited   throughout    Spain  was   indescribable.     With  a  Extreme 
rapidity  that  never  could  have  been  anticipated,  in  a 
country  where  so  little  internal  communication  existed, 
the  intelligence  flew  from  city  to  city,  from  province  to Spam> 
province,  and  awakened  that  universal  and  energetic  feel- 
ing of  national  resentment,  which,  if  properly  directed,  is 
the  certain  forerunner  of  great  achievements.     With  a 
spirit  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  French  revolutionary 
armies,  the  people  in  all  the  provinces,  without  any  con- 
cert amongst  each  other,  or  any  direction  from  the  exist- 
ing authorities,  began  to  assemble  and  concert  measures 
for  the  national  defence.     Far  from  being  intimidated  by 
the  possession  of  their  capital  and  principal  fortresses  by 
the  enemy,  they  were  only  roused,  by  the  sight  of  such 
advantages  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  foe,  to  the  more 
vigorous  exertions  to  dispossess  him.      The  movement 
was  not  that  of  faction  or  party ;  it  animated  alike  men 
of  all  ranks,  classes,  and  professions.     The  flame  spread 
equally  in  the  lonely  mountains  as  in  the  crowded  cities; 
among  the  hardy  labourers  of  the  Basque  provinces  as  i  South  • 
the  light-hearted  peasantry  of  the  Andalusian  slopes ;  -g,  336^ 
amid  the  pastoral  valleys  of  Asturias  and  the  rich  fields  <&  Tor.  ui. 
of  Valencia,  as  in  the  crowded  emporiums  of  Barcelona  FOV'  1. ISQ, 

,    «    ,.    i        mi  -i  j-    192-    Thib- 

and  Cadiz.1      The  movement  was  universal,  unpremedi-vi.  411,414. 
tated,   and  simultaneous ;  and  within  a  week  after  the 

their  destruction.  The  inhabitants  all  retired  to  their  homes,  deplored  the 
cruel  fate  which  was  then  befalling  a  parent,  a  brother,  a  child.  \Ve,  in  our 
family,  were  bewailing  the  loss  of  the  unhappy  Oviedo,  whose  release  we  had 
been  unable  to  obtain,  when  he  entered  pale  and  trembling  into  the  house. 
He  had  been  saved  by  the  generosity  of  a  French  officer,  after  his  hands  were 
bound,  and  he  was  drawn  up  for  execution  in  the  court  of  the  Retiro,  who  was 
melted  by  the  energy  of  his  address,  in  that  awful  moment,  to  break  his  bonds, 
and  set  him  at  liberty.  He  was  hardly  out  of  the  limits  of  the  palace  when  he 
heard  the  discharges  which  terminated  the  agony  of  his  companions  in  misfor- 
tune. Among  the  victims  were  many  priests,  old  men,  and  persons  of  the 
most  respectable  character." — TOEENO,  i.  142,  143. 

VOL.  VIII.  2   A 
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CHAP,    untoward  tidings  reached  Bayonne,  Napoleon  was  already 
engaged  in  a  struggle,  which  threatened  to  be  of  the  most 


m'     sanguinary  character,  with  the  Spanish  people. 

While  the  perfidious  invasion  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
•dinand    cruel  massacres  of  Murat,  were  thus  exciting  the  flames 
of  a  national  war  in  the  Peninsula,  matters  were  fast 


vonn 

idmHyrc-  approaching  a  crisis  at  Bayonne.  Intimidated  by  the 
Napolon.  violence  of  Murat,  and  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the 
commands  which  he  conveyed  to  them  from  his  imperial 
master,  the  Infants  Don  Francisco  and  Don  Antonio  set 
out,  the  day  after  the  tumult  at  Madrid  was  quelled,  for 
Bayonne,  leaving  the  capital  without  any  native  govern- 
ment, entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  generals. 
Before  they  could  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination, 
however,  matters  had  readied  a  crisis  between  Napoleon 
and  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  No  sooner  had  Ferdinand 
April  20.  taken  the  fatal  step  of  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  and  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  French  Emperor, 
than  he  discerned,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received, 
such  tokens  as  inspired  the  most  serious  disquietude  as 
to  his  future  fate.  The  customary  marks  of  respect  to  a 
crowned  head  were  wanting;  the  French  authorities  ad- 
dressed him  only  by  the  title  of  "  Your  Royal  Highness," 
instead  of  "  Your  Majesty."  His  first  reception  by  Na- 
poleon, however,  was  calculated  to  dispel  these  sinister 
presentiments.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Bayonne,  the 
Emperor  came  in  person  on  horseback,  attended  by  a 
^ev^;q  brilliant  staff',  to  pay  him  a  visit;  Ferdinand  went  to  the 
£6,  fig.  Foy,  end  of  ^]1C  street  to  meet  him;  the  Emperor  embraced 

in.  JOl.  .  * 

smith. i. 2(50,  him  round  the  neck,  and  though  he  never  used  the  word 

2'il.  Thiers 

viii.  582.   '  Majesty,  yet  he  treated  him  with  such  distinction  as  in- 
spired the  most  flattering  hopes.1 

On  the  same  day  he  went  to  dine  at  the  chateau  of 

71.  . 

Butimme-  Marac,  where  the  imperial  headquarters  were  established; 

diatcly  after  vri  L    1  •  •  i     •          i  •  11- 

is  told  he     JNapoieon  sent  Ins  own  carnages  to  bring  him  and  Ins 

tirirowlT  sintc  to  lns  palace,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Emperor 

himself  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase — a  piece  of  attention 
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never  paid  bj  sovereigns  except  to  crowned  heads.  During    CHAP. 
the  entertainment,  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  to  his 


guest  was  unbounded ;  and  although  he  still  eluded  the 
decisive  word  "  Majesty,"  yet  his  manner  was  such  as  to 
inspire  both  Ferdinand  and  his  attendants  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  their  decided  friend,  and  that  every  difficulty 
would  speedily  be  adjusted.  But  this  pleasing  illusion 
was  of  short  duration.  After  sitting  a  short  time  at  table, 
Ferdinand  returned  to  his  hotel ;  while  Escoiquiz  remained, 
by  special  desire,  to  have  a  private  conference  with  Napo- 
leon. In  the  course  of  it,  the  Emperor  fully  unfolded  his 
real  design,  and  informed  the  faithful  counsellor,  without 
disguise,  that  his  royal  master  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
an  immediate  abdication.  Escoiquiz  pleaded  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain :  he  was  informed,  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory terms,  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  immediate  sub- 
mission. He  concluded  in  these  words — "  Neither  you 
nor  Spain  can  resist  me.  Policy,  policy  must  alone  direct 
such  a  person  as  me.  Return  to  your  prince ;  dispose 
him  to  become  King  of  Etruria,  if  he  will  be  a  king 
somewhere  ;  for  he  may  rest  assured  he  shall  never  be  a 
king  of  Spain."  At  the  same  time  Savary,  at  the  hotel 
of  Ferdinand  VII.,  made  the  same  announcement  to  that 
monarch  in  person.  A  few  minutes  after  the  Spanish  King 
arrived  there,  he  was  followed  by  Savary,  who  announced, 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  his  resolution  was  irre- 
vocably taken,  that  Ferdinand  must  instantly  resign  the 
throne  both  of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies,  in  both  of  which 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.  Should  he  agree  ami- 
cably to  these  conditions,  hopes  were  held  out  that  he  E^i'q0. 56,' 
might  obtain  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  as  an  indeni-  JJ^  JT  '" 
nity.  It  is  remarkable  that  Napoleon  should  have  chosen  ™jb-vij^' 
for  the  time  of  this  stunning  announcement  the  very  HI.  151,1.52. 

&  .      J   South,  i. 

moment  when  Ferdinand  had  returned  from  his  gracious  260, 202. 
reception  at  the  imperial  residence;1  and  for  the  person 532,  583. 
to  convey  it,  the  very  officer  who  had  been  despatched 
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CHAP,    by  himself  to  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
advance  to  Bayonne  to  meet  him,  and  who  had  offered 


m'  to  pledge  his  head,  not  five  days  before,  that  the  moment 
he  arrived  there  the  Prince  of  Asturias  would  be  recog- 
nised as  King  of  Spain. 

This  terrible  announcement  fell  with  the  more  force 

72 

Arpments  upon  Ferdinand  and  his  counsellors,  that  they  were  en- 
to  enforce00  tirely  unprepared  for  it ;  the  assurances  held  out  by  Savary 
ti10en*bdica~  and  the  letters  of  Napoleon  having  inspired  them  with  the 
belief,  that  all  that  was  wanting  to  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  affairs  was,  that  Ferdinand  should  show  so  much 
deference  to  Napoleon  as  to  proceed  to  Bayonne  to  meet 
him.     Neither  the  Prince  nor  his  council,  however,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  extraordinary  disclosure.     Without 
absolutely  committing  themselves  at  first  to  any  decided 
proposition,  they  continued  the  negotiation  for  nearly  a 
week  afterwards,  both  by  means  of  Cevallos  and  Escoiquiz, 
who  had  frequent  interviews  with  Napoleon  in  person, 
and  with  Champagny,  who  had  now  succeeded  Talley- 
rand as  his  minister  for  foreign  affairs.    These  conferences, 
however,  came  to  nothing.     On  the  part  of  Napoleon  and 
his  ministers,  it  was  strongly  urged  that  the  interest,  not 
merely  of  France,  but  of  Spain,   imperatively  required 
that  the  two  monarchies  should  be  placed  under  dynasties 
belonging  to  the  same  family ;  that  Napoleon  could  not 
submit  any  more  than  Louis  XIV.  to  have  a  dubious  ally 
or  hidden  enemy  in  his  rear,  while  engaged  with  the  forces 
of  Europe  in  front ;  that  the  secret  hostility  of  Spain  had 
been  clearly  evinced  by  the  ill-timed  proclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
i  Moniteur,  Jena ;    that   the   numberless  corruptions   and   abuses   of 
isJs  7fhib  the  Spanish  internal  administration  loudly  called  for  an 
Sv35^3^'  immediate  remedy,  and  this  could  never  be  applied  with 
Eicoiq/26,  safety  by  any  other  authority  but  that  great  conqueror 
168, 172.   '  who,  educated  amidst  the  storms  and  enlightened  by  the 
586*587!"'  experience  of  the  Revolution,1  was  now  the  master  of  such 
irresistible  power  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  other  states 
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the  benefits  of  liberal  institutions  suited  to  the  spirit  of   CHAP. 
the  age,  without  the  risk  of  those  convulsions  which  had          ' 
obliterated  so  many  of  their  beneficial  effects  in  his  own 
country. 

It  was  replied  to  these  specious  arguments,  which  came 
with  additional  weight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor,  Answer  of 


by  Cevallos  and  Escoiquiz,  that  it  was  as  impolitic  as 
unjust  to  compel  a  sovereign  who  had  left  his  own  domi- 
nions to  throw  himself  upon  the  honour  of  another,  and 
that  too  at  the  special  request  of  that  other,  to  renounce 
the  throne  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ances- 
tors; that  if  anything  was  deemed  illegal  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  Charles  IV.  at  Aranjuez,  that  might  be  a  good 
reason  for  restoring  the  throne  to  the  deposed  monarch, 
but  could  be  none  for  transferring  it  to  the  French 
Emperor  ;  that  the  effort,  however,  now  made  to  obtain 
a  renunciation  of  the  crown  from  Ferdinand  evidently 
showed  that  the  transaction  was  regarded  as  legal,  and 
that  the  title  to  dispose  of  the  crown  was  vested  in  its 
present  holder;  that  the  expedience,  for  both  monarchies, 
of  a  close  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  was  indeed 
indisputable  ;  but  that  France  had  already  enjoyed  it 
ever  since  the  peace  of  Bale,  and  the  way  to  secure  it  in 
future  was  instantly  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
whereby  both  the  monarch  and  his  subjects  would  be 
bound  by  such  important  obligations  as  would  render  the 
future  union  between  the  two  monarchies  indissoluble  ; 
whereas,  by  wresting  from  him  his  sceptre,  the  most 
imminent  risk  would  be  run  of  exciting  a  national  war  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  giving  the  English  an  advantageous 
base  from  which  to  direct  their  military  efforts  against 
Napoleon,  besides  the  certainty  of  separating  the  Trans- 
atlantic colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  throwing  iCev3-45 
those  vast  and  rising  states,  with  their  important  treasures  Escoiq-  26, 

&  ...  50.  Sav.  iii. 

and  commerce,  into  the  arms  of  the  inveterate  enemy  of  168,  170. 
the  French  empire.1 

To  this  last  argument,  the  justice  of  which  could  not 
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CHAP,  be  denied,  Napoleon  replied,  that  he  was  well  aware  of 
'—  that  danger,  but  that  he  had  provided  against  it  by  having 


sent  out  frigates  to  the  South  American  states,  who  were 
Reply  of     prepared  to  receive  with  thankfulness  their  transfer  to 
a  prince  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty.     These  conferences,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  led  to  no  result ;  at  a  secret 
meeting  of  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand,  held  at  mid- 
night, it  was  resolved  to  decline  the  proposals  of  the 
April  24.     French  Emperor,  and  demand  passports  for  their  imme- 
diate return  to  Spain,  which  was  accordingly  done  next 
day.     Napoleon  was  highly  indignant  at  this  resistance 
to  his  wishes,  and  refused  the  passports,  under  the  pre- 
tence that,  till  the  Aranjuez  affair  was  cleared  up,  he 
could  neither  issue  passports  to  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
Spain,  nor  permit  him  to  depart  from  a  situation  where 
he  was  liable  to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  his  justly 
offended  parent.     At  the  same  time,  a  decisive  report 
was  presented  by  Champagny  to  the  Emperor,  which  was, 
of  course,  merely  the  echo  of  his  private  instructions. 
This  state  paper  set  out  with  his  favourite  maxim,  that 
the  design  of  Louis  XIV.  must  be  resumed  ;  that  policy 
required,  justice  authorised,  the  troubles  of  Spain  ren- 
dered it  indispensable,  that  a  change  of  dynasty  should 
take  place  ;  that  the  interests  of  France  and  Spain  indis- 
pensably called  for   identity  both   in  the   dynasty  who 
governed  and  the  institutions  which  prevailed  amongst 
them ;   that  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  to 
April  26.     surrender  Spain  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  deliver  it 
s<M>t.n7,cur>  over  to  English  usurpation ;  to  restore  Charles  IV.  was 
vf.  ssfi,1^/)'.  to  renew  the  reign  of  imbecility  and  corruption,  and 
Kwoi35^8'  occasi°n  a  boundless  effusion  both  of  French  and  Spanish 
^  s*v-  '"•  blood  :  no  alternative  remained,  therefore,  but  for  Napo- 
Tor'.i.  us,  Icon  to  dispossess  them  both,  and  establish  in  Spain  a 

150.     Foy,         .  -      *  _        ..  '      .         . 

iii.  152.      prince  of  his  own  family,  with  institutions  analogous  to 
those  of  the  French  empire.1 

Napoleon  was  greatly  perplexed  at  the  steady  refusal 
of  Ferdinand  to   surrender   the   throne.     lie    had    not 
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calculated  upon  such  firmness  in  any  prince  of  the  house   CHAP. 
of  Bourbon.     Not  that  he  had  the  slightest  hesitation  as  _ 


18_°58' 


to  persisting  in  his  original  plan  of  entirely  dethroning 
that  family,  but  that  he  attached  the  greatest  weight  to  Napoleon 
the  acquisition  of  a  legal  title  to  their  possessions.  Nochariesiv., 
man  knew  better  that,  although  force  may  subjugate  the  S^vate  con- 
physical  strength,  a  sense  of  legal  right  is  generally  1 

necessary  to  win  the  moral  consent  of  nations;  and 
although  Spain  seemed  prostrated,  with  its  fortresses 
and  capital  in  his  possession,  yet  he  deemed  his  acquisi- 
tions insecure  till  he  had  obtained,  in  form  at  least,  the 
consent  of  the  legal  inheritors  of  its  throne.  Hoping, 
therefore,  to  succeed  better  with  the  father  than  he  had 
done  with  the  son,  he  reiterated  his  directions  to  Murat 
to  send  on  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen,  with  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  to  Bayonne  as  quickly  as  possible.  Such 
was  his  anxiety  on  this  subject,  that  he  enjoined  him,  if 
necessary,  to  use  force  to  compel  them  to  come.*  Mean- 
while, in  private  conferences  with  Escoiquiz,  he  unfolded 
with  unreserved  confidence,  from  their  very  commence- 
ment, his  views  upon  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  They  took 
their  rise,  he  stated,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Jena.  Ever 
since  that  important  revelation,  he  had  been  able  to  see 
nothing  in  the  relation  of  the  Spanish  government  but 
secret  enmity  veiled  under  the  mask  of  friendship  ;  the 
contemplated  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  a 
relation  of  his  own,  appeared  but  a  feeble  bond  to  hold 
together  nations  now  actuated  by  hostile  sentiments:  he 
proposed  to  give  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias  an  indemnity 
in  Portugal  or  Tuscany,  and  to  place  one  of  his  brothers 

*  "  Regardant  la  presence  de  Charles  IV.  comme  indispensable  pour  opposer 
au  droit  du  fils  le  droit  du  pcre,  il  pressa  vivement  Murat  de  faire  partir  les  vieux 
souverains,  et  de  lui  envoyer  aussi  le  Prince  de  la  Paix,  toujours  prisonnier  a 
Villa-Viciosa.  Napoleon  enjoignit  a  Murat  d  'employer  la  force,  s'il  lefallait,  non 
pour  le  depart  de  la  vieille  cour,  qui  demandait  instaniment  a  se  mettre  en 
route  et  que  personne  ne  songeait  a  retenir,  mais  pour  la  delivrance  du  Prince 
de  la  Paix,  que  les  Espagnols  ne  voulaient  relacker  a  aucun  prix."  —  THIERS, 
viii.  590,  591. 
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CHAP,    on  the  Spanish  throne.     He  had  now  divulged  to  him, 
'      and  to  him  alone,  the  whole  of  his  designs  in  regard  to 
!08<     the  Peninsula.     The  conversation  in  which  these  deter- 
minations were  expressed  by  the  Emperor  is  given  at  full 
length  by  Escoiquiz,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  histo- 
rical documents  of  his  reign.     Though  doubtless  extended 
and  amplified  by  the  Spanish  counsellor,  it  contains  all  the 
marks  of  Napoleon's  original  thought;   and  Thibaudeau, 
149!  Escolq.  wnose  l°nn  acquaintance  with  the  Emperor  in  the  council 
£7'  39-  ...  of  state  had  rendered  him  the  best  possible  judge  both  of 

Thiere,  viii.  r  J       o 

583,  590.     his  ideas  and  expressions,  has  declared  that  it  "  bears  the 
signet-mark  of  truth."  l  * 

From  this  embarrassment,  however,  Napoleon  was  soon 

*  "  I  have  long  desired,  Monsieur  Escoiquiz,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  to  speak 
His  views  to  you  on  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  frankness  which  your  talents 
an<^  y°ur  position  with  the  Prince  of  Asturias  deserve.  I  cannot,  in  any  situa- 
tion, refuse  to  interest  myself  in  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  King  who  has  thrown 
himself  on  my  protection.  The  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  at  Aranjeuz,  in  the 
midst  of  seditious  guards,  and  a  revolted  people,  was  clearly  a  compulsory 
act.  My  troops  were  then  in  Spain  ;  some  of  them  were  stationed  near 
the  court  ;  appearances  authorised  the  belief  that  I  had  some  share  in  that 
act  of  violence,  and  my  honour  requires  that  I  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  dissipate  such  a  suspicion.  I  cannot  recognise,  therefore,  the  abdi- 
cation of  Charles  IV.,  till  that  monarch,  who  has  transmitted  to  me  a  secret 
protest  against  it,  shall  have  confirmed  it  by  a  voluntary  deed  when  freed  from 
restraint. 

"  I  would  say  further  that  the  interests  of  my  empire  require  that  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  the  implacable  enemy  of  mine,  should  lose  the  throne  of  Spain  ; 
and  the  interests  of  your  nation  equally  call  for  the  same  change.  The  new 
dynasty  which  I  shall  introduce  will  give  it  a  good  constitution,  and,  by  its 
strict  alliance  with  France,  preserve  Spain  from  any  danger  on  the  side  of  that 
power  which  is  alone  in  a  situation  seriously  to  menace  its  independence. 
Charles  IV.  is  willing  to  cede  to  me  his  rights,  and  those  of  his  family,  per- 
suaded that  his  sons,  the  Infants,  are  incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom  in 
the  difficult  times  which  are  evidently  approaching. 

"  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  which  have  decided  me  to  prevent  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons  from  reigning  any  longer  in  Spain.  But  I  esteem  Ferdinand, 
who  has  come  with  so  much  loyalty  to  throw  himself  into  my  power,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  give  him  some  indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  which  he  will  be  required 
to  make.  Propose  to  him,  therefore,  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Spain  for  him- 
self and  his  descendants,  and  I  will  give  him  in  exchange  Etruria,  with  the  title 
of  King,  as  well  as  my  niece  in  marriage.  If  he  refuses  these  conditions,  I  will 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  father,  and  neither  he  nor  his  brother  shall 
receive  any  indemnity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  what  I  desire,  Spain 
shall  preserve  its  independence,  ita  laws,  usages,  and  religion.  I  do  not  desire 
a  village  of  Spain  for  myself." 

Escoiquiz  then  endeavoured  in  vain  to  combat  the  Emperor's  reasons  for 
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relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Charles  IV.  aiid  the  Queen  at    CHAP. 
Bayonne.     Such  was  the  impatience  of  the  royal  travel-  - 

1 808 

lers  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination,  that  they          ' 
wrote  from  Aranda  to  Napoleon  to  inform  him  of  their  The  arrival 

.  .  ,  °'  Charles 

approach,  and  testify  their  anxiety  to  throw  themselves  TV.  solves 

,.        ,  1    •  .  «  «  M  1  1  the  diffi- 

entirely  upon  his  protection,  feo  sensible  were  the  coun-cuity.  His 
sellers  of  Ferdinand  of  the  advantage  which  the  French  bTNap™ 
Emperor  would  derive  from  the  presence  of  the  late  ^^  2~. 
monarch,  that  they  were  no  sooner  informed  of  his 
approach  than  they  again  earnestly  solicited  passports 
for  Ferdinand  to  return  to  Spain,  which  were  refused ; 
and  it  was  soon  apparent,  from  the  movements  of  the 
police,  that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  hotel  he 
occupied.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  enjoined  Murat  to  corn- 
holding  the  matter  at  Aranjeuz  as  constrained.  Napoleon  then  added,  "  But 
suppose  it  were  not  so,  can  you  deny  that  the  interests  of  my  house  require  that 
the  Bourbons  should  cease  to  reign  in  Spain  1  Even  if  you  are  right  in  all 
that  you  say,  I  should  answer,  Bad  policy."  Having  said  these  words,  he  took 
Escoiquiz  by  the  ear,  which  he  pulled  in  good  humour.  "  Come,  Canon,  you 
are  amusing  me  with  real  chdteaux  en  Espagne.  Do  you  really  think  that  while 
the  Bourbons  remain  on  the  throne  at  Madrid,  I  could  ever  have  the  security 
which  I  would  have,  if  they  were  replaced  by  a  branch  of  my  family  1  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  might  have  some  disputes  with  me  or  my  descendants ;  but 
so  far  from  wishing,  like  a  Bourbon,  the  ruin  of  my  house,  they  would  cling  to 
it  in  moments  of  danger,  as  the  only  support  of  their  own  throne. 

"  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  to  me  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  I  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  only  power  who  could  disquiet  me  in  it.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  designs  at  Tilsit,  which  were 
formed  at  that  period,  approved  of  them,  and  gave  me  his  word  of  honour  he 
would  offer  no  resistance.  The  other  powers  of  Europe  will  remain  quiet, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  themselves  cannot  be  formidable.  The 
rich  will  endeavour  to  appease  the  people,  instead  of  exciting  them,  for  fear  of 
losing  their  own  possessions.  I  will  render  the  monks  responsible  for  any 
disorder,  and  that  will  lead  them  to  employ  their  influence,  which  you  know 
is  considerable,  in  suppressing  any  popular  movements.  Believe  me,  Canon, 
I  have  much  experience  in  these  matters ;  the  countries  u-here  the  monks  are 
numerous  are  easily  subjugated;  and  that  will  take  place  in  Spain,  especially 
when  the  Spaniards  see  that  I  am  providing  for  the  national  independence 
and  benefit  of  the  country,  giving  them  a  liberal  constitution,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  their  religion  and  usages.  Even  if  the  people  were  to  rise  in 
a  mass,  I  would  succeed  in  conquering  them,  by  sacrificing  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  risk  of  a  separation  of  the  colonies ;  but  do 
not  suppose  I  have  been  slumbering  even  on  that  point.  I  have  long  kept  up 
secret  communications  with  Spanish  America,  and  I  have  lately  sent  frigates 
there  to  obtain  certain  advices  as  to  what  I  may  expect ;  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  intelligence  which  I  shall  receive  will  prove  of  the- 
most  favourable  description." — ESCOIQUIZ,  107,  135;  Pieces  Just. 
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CHAP,    municate  to  the  junta  of  government  and  the  Council 
of  Castile  at  Madrid,  the  protest  of  Charles  IV.  against 


1808.  his  resignation,  which  nullified  the  title  of  Ferdinand 
to  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  throne,  and  induced 
a  sort  of  interregnum  favourable  to  the  designs  of  usur- 
pation which  he  meditated.  His  instructions  to  Murat 
were  not  to  expect  any  revolution  of  opinion  in  the  capi- 
tal in  favour  of  the  changes,  but  to  restrain  the  common 
people  by-  the  display  of  force,  and  endeavour  to  win 
over  persons  of  sense  by  an  enumeration  of  the  political 
and  social  benefits  which  the  change  of  dynasty  would 
April  29.  confer  on  the  Peninsula.  On  the  29th  there  appeared 
in  the  Bayonne  Gazette  the  protest  of  Charles  IV. 
against  his  abdication,  and  his  letter  of  23d  March  to 
Napoleon — publications  which  sufficiently  evinced  the 
tenor  of  the  reception  which  he  was  to  experience.  On 
April  so.  the  following  day  the  late  King  and  Queen  entered 
Bayonne,  highly  elated  with  the  reception  they  had  met 
with  from  the  French  authorities.  Ever  since  passing 
Burgos  they  had  been  treated  with  royal  honours  :  at 
the  Bidassoa  they  were  received  by  Berthier  with  great 
pomp,  and  at  the  gates  of  Bayonne  by  the  whole  gar- 
rison under  arms.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  hotel, 
Napoleon  came  to  visit  them  in  person,  having,  in  his 
eagerness  to  show  respect,  hastened  there  at  the  gallop. 
The  old  King  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  and  threw 
himself  into  his  arms  :  Napoleon  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  You  will  find  me  always,  as  you  have  done,  your  lest 
and  firmest  friend."  He  even  supported  him  under 
the  arm  as  he  returned  to  the  apartments.  Such  was 
i  DC  Praat,  the  apparent  kindness  of  his  manner,  that  the  dis- 
Jf'asg^J;  crowned  monarch  burst  into  tears.  "  Sec,  Louisa  !"  said 
Tor.  i  151,  the  old  King,  "  he  is  carrying  me."  Never  had  the 

152.     Cev.  * 

50, 5i.       Emperor's  manner  appeared  more  gracious ;   never  did 

Kscoin.  01,  1.1-  i          ,1  -i. 

64.  Tiiiers,  he  more  completely  impose,  by  the  apparent  sincerity 
599.          of   his    kindness,    upon    the    intended    victims    of   his 
perfidy.1 
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Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Charles  IV.,  Napoleon    CHAP. 


LII. 


1808. 


had  a  private  conference  with  him,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  by  the 
united  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the  old  King,  to  Ferdinand 
compel   Ferdinand   to   resign   the   throne.     He  rightly  resign  the 
judged  that,  having  once  overcome  that  difficulty,  it  would  cr 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  extract  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  crown  from  the  former  monarch,  when  rein- 
stated in  his  rights.     Ferdinand,  accordingly,  was  sent 
for  next  day ;  and  the  moment  he  came  into  the  room,  May  i. 
Charles  IV.  commanded  him  to  deliver  to  him,  before  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  a  simple  and  unqualified 
resignation  of  the  crown,  signed  by  himself  and  all  his 
brothers.     In  case  of  refusal,  it  was  distinctly  intimated 
that  he  and  all  his  counsellors  would  be  proceeded  against 
as  traitors.     Napoleon  strongly  supported  the  old  King, 
and  concluded  with  ominous  menaces  in  the  event  of 
refusal.      Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  King,  who  com- 
manded him  to  be  silent ;  and  the  Queen  soon  after  broke 
into  the  apartment,  with  such  violent    and   passionate 
expressions,  that  Ferdinand  found  it  impossible  to  make 
a  word  be  heard.     He  retired  from  the  conference  over- 
whelmed with  consternation  and  despair.     Similar  threats 
of  instant  death  were  conveyed  on  the  same  evening  by 
Duroc  to  the   Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio; 
and  such  was  the  impression  produced  by  these  menaces, 
that  it  was  determined  by  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand 
that  no  alternative  remained  but  immediate  submission. 
A  conditional   resignation  was  accordingly  written  out 
and  signed  by  them  all  on  the  following  day,  in  which 
Ferdinand  renounced  the  crown,   on  condition  that  he  fo^fjo  51 
and  his  father  should  both  return  to  Madrid,  where  the  ?_scoi3,-  64> 

*  bo.      lor.  i. 

Cortes  should  be  assembled ;   and  that,  if  Charles  de-  151> 15-- 
clincd  to  return  to  Spain  to  govern  himself,  he  should  ses,  ser. 
govern  the  kingdom  in  his  father's  name,  and  as  his  lieu-  coccus!"' 
tenant.1 
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CHAP.  This  qualified  resignation,  however,  in  which  the  Prince 

'  of  Asturias  still  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to 

18jj8'  Madrid  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  resuming  there,  in 

Ferdinand  his  name,  the  royal  functions,  was  far  from  meeting  the 

still  refuses       .  «•   -VT          -i  i  •  11  i  ^    • 

to  agree  to   views  of  Napoleon,  who  was  irrevocably  set  upon  obtam- 
t^aTrc'sfg-  ing  from  the  young  King  such  an  unconditional  surrender 
of  his  rights  as  might  leave  the  throne  vacant  for  a  prince 
of  his  own  family.     He  wrote,  therefore,  a  letter,  which 
was  signed  by  Charles  IV.,  and  passed  for  his  own  pro- 
duction, though  the  depth  of  its  thought  and  the  energy 
of  its  expressions  clearly  indicated  the  imperial  hand.* 
Ferdinand,  however,  was  still  unmoved,  and  replied,  two 
May 2.       days  afterwards,  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  vindicated  his 
own   conduct,   and  expressed  his   astonishment    at   the 

*  "  What  has  been  your  conduct  ?"  the  old  King  was  made  to  say.     "  You 

letter  of        have  spread  sedition  through  my  whole  palace :  you  have   excited   my  very 
Charles  to       ,     ,  «     . 

his  son  body-guards  against  me ;   your  own  rather  became  your  prisoner  ;    my  first 

minister,  whom  I  had  raised  and  adopted  into  my  own  family,  was  dragged, 
covered  with  blood,  into  a  dungeon  ;  you  have  withered  my  grey  hairs,  and 
despoiled  them  of  a  crown  borne  with  glory  by  my  fathers,  and  which  I  have 
preserved  without  stain  ;  you  have  seated  yourself  on  my  throne ;  you  have 
made  yourself  the  instrument  of  the  mob  of  Madrid,  whom  your  partisans  had 
excited,  and  of  the  foreign  troops  who  at  the  same  moment  were  making  their 
entry.  Old,  and  broken  down  with  infirmities,  I  was  unable  to  bear  this  new 
disgrace  ;  I  had  recourse  to  the  Emperor,  not  as  a  King  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  and  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  throne,  but  as  a  fugitive,  abandoned 
monarch,  broken  down  by  misfortune.  I  have  found  protection  and  refuge  in 
the  midst  of  his  camp  :  I  owe  him  my  own  life,  that  of  the  Queen,  and  that 
of  my  prime  minister :  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  outrages  I  have  expe- 
rienced, all  the  violence  I  have  undergone  :  ho  has  declared  to  me  that  he  will 
never  recognise  you  as  King.  In  tearing  from  me  the  crown,  it  is  your  own 
which  you  have  broken  ;  your  conduct  towards  me,  your  letters,  which  evince 
your  hatred  towards  France,  have  put  a  wall  of  brass  between  you  and  the 
throne  of  Spain.  I  atn  King  by  right  of  descent;  my  abdication  was  the  result 
of  force  and  violence.  I  can  admit  the  validity  of  no  acts  resulting  from  the 
assembly  of  armed  mobs  ;  everything  should  be  done  for  the  people,  nothing  by 
them.  Hitherto  I  have  reigned  for  the  people's  good,  hereafter  I  shall  still  act 
with  the  same  object;  when  I  am  once  assured  that  the  religion  of  Spain,  its 
independence,  integrity,  and  institutions  are  secured,  I  shall  descend  to  the 
grave,  imploring  pardon  for  you  for  '  the  bitterness  of  my  Last  days.'  I  can 
agree  to  no  assembly  of  the  Cortes ;  that  is  a  new  idea  of  the  inexperienced 
persons  who  surround  you." — Letter,  CIIAULES  IV.  to  FERDINAND,  2d  May, 
1808. 

Unquestionably  it  was  neither  Charles  IV.  nor  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  who 
penned  these  vigorous  lines.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  sentiment,  "  every- 
thing for  the  people,  nothing  by  them,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  military  cham- 
pion of  the  Revolution. 
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colour  now  put  upon  the  Aranjuez  resignation,  which  had    CHAP 
been  uniformly  represented  by  Charles  IV.  not  only  as  a 


voluntary  act,  but  as  avowedly  contemplated  for  a  long 
time  before  it  took  place.""'     This  continued  refusal  on 
Ferdinand's  part  added  extremely  to  the  embarrassments  \J™-  '^^ 
of  Napoleon,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  perceive  any  mode  j^ea, ^f 
by  which  he  could  attain  his  favourite  object  of  gaining  Escoiq.  64, 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  with  the  semblance  of  vii'i.  604. 
a  conveyance  from  the  legal  owner.1 

More  successful  with  the  father  than  the  son,  Napoleon 
had  already  obtained  from  Charles   IV.   an  unqualified  Napoleon 
resignation  of  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain.     A  umfo'ndi-11 
treaty  to  this  effect,  agreed  to  on  the  4th  and  signed  on  reTae/of" 
the  5th  of  May,  by  Duroc  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  f 
in  virtue  of  special  powers  from  their  respective  masters, 
contained  an   unqualified  resignation  of  the  crown   of 
Spain,  not  only  for  himself  and  Ferdinand,  but  for  all 
his  successors,  and  a  transference  of  it  in  absolute  sove- 
reignty to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     The  only  provisions 
in  favour  of  Spain  were,  that  the  integrity  of  the  king- 
dom should  be  preserved;  that  its  limits  should  be  un- 
changed by  the  prince  whom  Napoleon  might  place  on 
the  throne;  that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  main- 
tained, and  no  Reformed  religion  tolerated.     The  palace 
of  Compiegne  was   to   be    assigned   to   the    King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  former,  with  a  pension  of  thirty  millions  of  reals 
(£40,000).     The  only  point  in  this  treaty  upon  which 
there  was  any  serious  discussion  was  the  matter  of  the 

*  Ferdinand  in  this  letter  made  the  just  observation,  "  that  the  perpetual 
exclusion  of  his  dynasty  from  the  throne  of  Spain  could  not  be  effected  without 
the  consent  of  all  those  who  either  had  or  might  acquire  rights  to  its  suc- 
cession, nor  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  Spanish  nation  assembled  in 
Cortes,  in  a  situation  free  from  all  restraint  ;  and  that  any  resignation  now- 
made  would  be  null,  from  the  obvious  restraint  under  which  it  was  executed." 
—FERDINAND  to  CHARLES  IV.,  4th  May  1808 ;  TOREXO,  vol.  i.  App.  No.  9. 
Already  the  opposing  parties  had  changed  sides :  Napoleon,  the  hero  of  the 
Revolution,  would  consent  to  no  assembling  of  the  Cortes;  Ferdinand,  the 
heir  of  the  despotic  house  of  Bourbon,  appealed  for  support  to  that  national 
assembly. 
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CHAP,    pensions;  the  surrender  of  the  monarchy  was  agreed  to 
without  hesitation  by  the  imbecile  monarch  and  his  pusil- 


isos.     laiiinious  minister.     Thus  had  Charles  IV.  the  disgrace 
of  terminating  his  domestic  dissensions  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  throne  and  the  liberties  of  his  people  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger;  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  the 
AT)°rNo4ii'  iufamy  °f  affixing  his  name,  as  the  last  act  of  his  minis- 
?o^i??'    terial  existence,  to  a  deed  which  deprived  his  sovereign 

136.  Thicrs,  .  r  .    .    ,        .     f 

\-iii.  617.     and  benefactor  of  his  crown,  and  aimed  to  disinherit  for 
ever  his  descendants.1  * 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  treaty  was  signed,  a 

Secret  in-    secret  deputation  reached  Ferdinand  from  the  provisional 

of  Ferdi-     government  of  Madrid,  consisting  of  Zayas,  aide-de-camp 

regency  at*  to  the  minister  of  war,   and  Castro,  under-secrctary  of 

nd-      state.     They  came  to  demand  instructions,  chiefly  on  the 

points,  whether  they  were  at  liberty  to  shift  their  place 

of  deliberation,  as  they  were  subjected  to  the  control  of 

the  French  army  in  the  capital;  whether  they  should 

declare  war  against  France,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 

the  further  entrance  of  troops  into  the  Peninsula;  and 

whether,  in  the  event  of  his  return  being  prevented,  they 

should  assemble  the  Cortes.     Ferdinand  replied,  that  "  he 

was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  in  consequence  unable 

to  take  any  steps  in  order  to  save  either  himself  or  the 

monarchy ;   that  he   therefore  authorised  the  junta  of 

government  to  add  new  members  to  their  number,  to 

remove  such  as  they  thought  proper,  and  to  exercise  all 

the  functions  of  sovereignty;  that  they  should  stop  the 

entrance  of  fresh  troops,  and  commence  hostilities  the 

*  Charles  IV.  was  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  but  he  was  a  weak  inca- 
pable prince,  totally  unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  during  th«:  difficult  times 
which  followed  the  French  Revolution.  He  himself  gave  the  following  account 
to  Napoleon  of  his  mode  of  life  at  their  first  dinner  together  at  Bayonne  : — 
"  Every  day,"  said  he,  "  winter  as  well  as  summer,  I  weiit  out  to  shoot  from 
the  morning  till  noon  ;  I  then  dined,  and  returned  to  the  chase,  which  I  con- 
tinued till  sunset.  Manuel  Godoy  then  gave  me  a  brief  account  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  I  went  to  bed  to  recommence  the  same  life  on  the  morrow,  if 
not  prevented  by  some  important  solemnity."  .Such  had  been  his  habits  for 
twenty  years,  and  those,  too,  the  most  critical  for  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
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moment  that  he  was  removed  into  the  interior  of  France,    CHAP. 

LII 

a  step  to  which  he  never  would  consent  till  forced  to  it  by  — 
violence ;  that  the  Cortes  should  be  convoked,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  i  Thib  ^ 
and  then  for  such  ulterior  objects  as  might  require 
sideration.     The  decrees  necessary  to  carry  these  i 
tions  into  effect  were  soon  after  brought  to  Madrid  by  an  Tor. ;.  45-2, 
officer  destined  for  celebrity  in  future  times,  Dox  JOSEPH  vui!  t>05. 

PALAFOX.1 

From  the  embarrassment  arising  from  the  continued 
resistance  of  Ferdinand  to  make  the  resignation  required  The  inteiii- 
of  him,  Napoleon  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  receipt  of  events°at l 
intelligence  of  the  bloody  commotion  at  Madrid,  which  Ma/2,  co°m- 
at  once  brought  to  a  crisis  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  nation^18" 
He  received  the  news  of  that  calamitous  event  as  he  was  ^1j^. 
riding  out  to  Bayonne,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of nand- 
the  5th  of  May,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  chateau, 
where  he  sent  for  Charles  IV.,  the  Queen,   Ferdinand, 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.     The  Prince  of  Asturias  was 
assailed  by  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen  with  such  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse,  that  Cevallos,  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, has  declared  that  he  cannot  prevail  on  himself  to 
transcribe  it.     Napoleon  joined  in  the  general  vitupera- 
tion, and  the  sternness  of  his  manner  and  vehemence  of 
his  expressions  at  once  showed  that  the  period  had  now 
arrived  when  submission  had  become  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity.    He  spoke  of  the  outraged  honour  of  the  French 
armies;  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  which  called  aloud 
for  vengeance ;  of  a  war  of  extermination,  which  he  would 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  he  would  have  passed  for  a  respectable 
prince  in  ordinary  times,  but  for  the  pernicious  influence  of  his  wife  ;  for  he 
was  gifted  with  an  admirable  memory,  quick  parts,  and  considerable  powers  of 
occasional  application,  and  had,  throughout,  that  humanity  and  love  of  justice, 
which  are  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  a  sovereign.  But  his  indolence  and 
negligence  of  public  business  ruined  everything  in  the  monarchy,  by  throwing 
the  whole  direction  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  whose  infamous  connection,  dissolute  habits,  and  unbounded  corruption, 
both  degraded  the  character  and  paralysed  the  resources  of  the  nation. — 
TORENO,  i.  155,  156. 
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CHAP,    wage  to  vindicate  his  authority.*     He  concluded  with  the 

: ominous  words — "Prince,  you  must  choose  betwixt  cession 

,  Tf808-      and  death."  t     Similar  menaces  were  conveyed  by  Duroc 

1  Tillers,  " . 

viii.  6H,  to  the  Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  and  other 
5i,'fi2.  '  members  of  the  royal  family.  Sensible  now  that  any 
66.  TW.  i.  further  resistance  might  not  only,  without  any  benefit, 
vi.380.  endanger  his  own  life,  but  possibly  draw  after  it  the 
fgf?* vu*  destruction  of  the  whole  royal  family,  Ferdinand  resolved 
upon  submission.1 

On  the  following  morning,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his 

Ferdinand    father,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  unqualified 

resi^88the    obedience ',  and  four  days  afterwards  a  treaty  was  signed, 

May  e*.       by  which  he  adhered  to  the  resignation  by  his  father  of 

May  10.      the  Spanish  crown,  and  acquired  in  return  the  title  of 

Most  Serene  Highness,  with  the  palace,  park,  and  farms 

of  Navarre,  with  fifty  thousand  arpents  of  wood  connected 

therewith,  and  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs 

a-year  from  the  French  treasury.     The  same  rank,  with 

an  annuity  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs,  was  allotted 

to  the  Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio.     As  soon  as 

May  12.      this  treaty  was  signed,  Ferdinand  and  his  brothers  were 

removed  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  two  princes  signed  a 

renunciation  of  their  rights  to  the  throne,  and  Ferdinand 

was  made  to  affix  his  name  to  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 

counselled  submission  and  peace  to  the  Spanish  people. 

The  three  royal  captives  were  shortly  after  conveyed  to 

*  Napoleon  on  this  occasion  made  it  a  special  subject  of  reproach  to  Ferdi- 
nand, "  that  by  flattering  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  and  forgetting  the 
sacred  respect  due  to  authority,  he  had  lighted  the  conflagration  now  ready  to 
devour  the  Peninsula. — FOY,  iii.  177.  "  Voila,"  said  the  old  King  to  Ferdi- 
nand—" Voila  done  ton  ouvrage  !  le  sang  de  mew  Hujets  a  coule" ;  celui  des 
soldats  de  naon  ami,  le  grand  Napoleon,  a  coule  aussi.  A  quels  ravages 
n'aurais-tu  pas  expose?  TEspagne  si  nous  avions  affaire  a  un  vainqueur  moins 
gdndreux  !  Voila  lea  consequences  de  co  quo  toi  et  les  tiens  ont  fait  pour  jouir 
quelques  jours  plus  t6t  d'une  couronne  que  j'dtais  aussi  pressc"  que  toi  de  placer 
sur  ta  tete.  Tu  as  ddchaind  le  peuple,  et  personne  n'en  eat  plus  maitre 
aujourd'hue.  Rends,  rends  cette  couronne  trop  pesante  pour  toi,  et  donne-la 
d  celui  qui  seul  est  capable  dc  la  porter." — THIKKS,  viii.  615. 

+  "  '  Prince,  il  faut  opter  entre  la  cession  OK  In  mort.'  Quoique  Ton  puisse 
revoquer  en  doute  cette  assertion  d'une  bouche  justement  suspecte,  nous  admet- 
tons  que  ce  mot  ait  ttc  prononct  par  Napokiou." — BIONON,  vii.  262. 
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Valen£ay,  the  seat  of  Talleyrand,  in  the  heart  of  France,    CHAP. 
where  they  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.      LIL 
Napoleon  on  this  occasion  sent  a  confidential  letter  to     1808< 
Talleyrand,  directing  that  the  royal  captives  should  be 
treated  with  respect  but  watched  with  vigilance,   and 
hinting  that  it  was  desirable  that  some  fair  lady  should 
attach  Prince  Ferdinand — the  more  especially  if  she  was 

*  l  Cev.  51, 

secure  in  the  French  interest.*     No  indemnity  whatever  52,133,140. 
was  provided  for  the  Queen  of  Etruria  or  her  son,  who,  6/>.col^hib.' 
compelled  by  Napleon  in  the  outset  of  these  transactions  TOP.  i/i5«,' 
to  renounce  the  crown  of  Tuscany,  had  been  subsequently  J^»  }f?- 
amused  by  the  elusory  promise  of  a  throne  in  Portugal, 17'-' 

J  r        .  .  .  '  Thiers,  viii. 

and  was  now  sent  a  destitute  captive  into  the  interior  of  eis,  619. 
France.1 1 

Having  now  succeeded  in  his  main  object  of  dispossess- 
ing the  Bourbon  family,  and  obtaining  a  semblance  of  Napoleon 
legal  title  from  the  ejected  owners  to  the  Spanish  throne,  j^eph King 
Napoleon  was  not  long  of  bringing  to  an  issue  his  other  and  co 
arrangements  regarding  the  Peninsula.     The  refusal  of 
his  brother  Louis  to  accept  the  throne  had  induced  him  Notables- 
to  cast  his  eyes  upon  Joseph,  King  of  Naples — an  ar- 
rangement which,  besides  providing  a  sovereign  who,  it 
was  hoped,  would  prove  entirely  submissive  to  the  views 
of  the  Emperor  in  that  important  situation,  was  attended 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  opening  a  throne  for 
Murat,  who,  after  holding  the  almost  regal  state  of  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Emperor  at  Madrid,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected willingly  to  descend  to  any  inferior  station.     To 
preserve  appearances,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable 

*  "  Si  vous  avez  a  Valencay  un  theatre,  et  que  vous  fassiez  verm-  quelques 
comddiens,  il  n'y  aura  pas  de  mal.  Si  le  Prince  des  Asturies  s'attachait  a  quel- 
que  jolie  femme,  cela  n'aurait  aucuii  inconvenient,  surtout  si  on  en  etait  sur. 
J  'ai  le  plus  grand  interet  a  ce  que  le  Prince  des  Asturies  ne  commette  aucune 
fausse  demarche.  Je  ddsire  done  qu'il  soit  amuse  et  occupe." — NAPOLEON  to 
TALLEYRAND,  Bayonne,  Qth  May  1808  ;  THIERS,  viii.  620. 

•f-  Napoleon's  own  account  of  the  Bayonne  affair  is  in  all  substantial  points  the 
same  as  that  above  given.  "  Ferdinand  offered,  on  his  own  account,  to  govern 
entirely  at  my  devotion,  as  much  so  as  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  done  in  the 
name  of  Charles  IV.;  and  I  must  admit  that,  if  I  had  fallen  into  their  views,  I 
would  have  acted  much  more  prudently  than  I  have  actually  done.  When  I 

VOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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CHAP,    that  the  semblance  of  popular  election  should  be  kept  up ; 
LIL      and  with  that  view,  the  moment  that  the  Emperor  had 


1808.      obtained  the  consent  of  Ferdinand  to  his  resignation,  he 
May  3.       despatched  instructions  to  Murat,   to  obtain  a  petition 
from  the  junta  of  government,  and  the  principal  public 
bodies  of  Madrid,  for  the  conferring  of  the  throne  upon 
May  4.       the  King  of  Naples.     At  the  same  time,  to  supply  any 
interim  defects  of  title  which  might  be  thought  to  exist 
in  the  Emperor's  lieutenant  to  act  in  Spain  in  civil  con- 
cerns, a  decree  was  signed  by  Charles  IV.  on  the  very 
day  of  his  renunciation,  and  transmitted  to  Madrid,  where 
May  7.       it  arrived  three  days  afterwards,  which  conferred  on  Murat 
the  title  of  Lieutenant-Gencral  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
presidency  of  the  junta  of  government,  which  in  effect 
put  that  important  body,  now  reduced  merely  to  the  offi- 
cial ministers,  entirely  at  his  disposal.     This  nomination 
was  accompanied  by  a  proclamation  of  the  old  King, 
drawn  up  by  Godoy,  in  which  he  counselled  his  former 
subjects,  "  that  they  had  no  chance  of  safety  or  prosperity 
May  12.      f°r  themselves  but  in  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  his 
iGiori«7      ally-"     This  was  followed  by  another,  the  work  of  Escoi- 
Neli  fif1'  (ll"z'  fr°m  *k°  Prince  of  Asturias,  dated  from  Bordeaux 
92.  fhiers,  on  the  12th:  in  which  he  also  advised  his  countrymen 

viii.  604,  .  .  J 

c-22,  624.     "  to  remain  tranquil,  and  to  look  tor  their  happiness  only 
in  the  wise  dispositions  and  power  of  Napoleon/'' ] 

Though  profoundly  mortified  at  not  obtaining  for  him- 
self the  throne  of  Spain,  which  he  had  confidently  ex- 
pected, Murat  exerted  himself  to  pave  the  way  for  that 
elevation  of  Joseph  which  promised  so  immediately  to 

had  them  .ill  assembled  at  Bayonne,  I  found  myself  in  command  of  much  more 
than  I  could  have  ventured  to  hope  for ;  the  same  occurred  there,  as  in  many 
other  events  in  my  life,  which  had  been  ascribed  to  my  policy,  but  in  fact  were 
owing  to  my  good  fortune.  Here  I  found  the  (iordian  knot  before  me  ;  I  cut 
it.  I  proposed  to  Charles  IV.  and  the  Queen  that  they  should  cede  to  me  their 
rights  to  the  throne.  They  at  once  agreed  to  it,  I  had  almost  said  voluntarily; 
so  deeply  were  their  hearts  ulcerated  towards  their  son,  and  so  desirous  had 
they  and  their  favourite  now  become  of  security  and  repose.  The  Prince  of 
Asturias  did  not  make  any  extraordinary  resistance  :  neither  violence  nor 
menaces  were  employed  against  him:  and  if  fear  decided  him,, -u-ldch  I  well 
Relieve  was  the  case,  it  concerns  him  alone." — LAS  CASKS,  iv.  210,  211. 
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promote  his  own  advantage.    The  most  energetic  measures    CHAP. 
were  immediately  adopted  to  obtain  at  Madrid  declara- 


tions in  favour  of  the  new  dynasty  ;    and  the  leading 
authorities,  perplexed  and  bewildered  in  the  unparalleled  Murat's 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  by  the  earnest  M*irid  to 
exhortation  to  submission  which  they  received  from  their  fhSJjL 
lawful  sovereign,  were  without  difficulty  won  over  to  the  Jects> 
interest  of  the  rising  dynasty.     The  junta  of  government, 
indeed,  at  first  protested  against  the  abdication  at  Bay-  May  12. 
onne,  and  refused  to  connect  themselves  in  any  way  with 
these  proceedings  ;  but  they  were  soon  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  lives  would  be  endangered  if  they  con- 
tinued to  uphold  the  rebel  authority  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias;  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  flattering  pros- 
pects were  held  out  to  them,  if  they  took  the  lead  in 
recognising    the   new   and   inevitable    order   of   things. 
These  artifices  proved  successful;  and  the  junta,  satisfied 
with  protesting  that  they  in  no  way  recognised  the  acts 
of  Charles  IV.   and  Ferdinand,   and  that  the  designa-  May  is. 
tion  of  a  new  monarch  should  not  prejudice  their  rights 
or  those  of  their  successors,  concluded  with  the  resolution 
that  the  Emperor's  choice  should  fall  on  his  elder  brother 
the  King  of  Naples.     The  municipality  of  Madrid  also 
presented  a  petition  to  the  same  effect  ;  and  Napoleon, 
satisfied  with  having  thus  obtained  the  colour  of  public 
consent  to  his  usurpation,  issued  a  proclamation  convok-  May  25. 
ing  an  assembly  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Notables,  to 
meet  at  Bayonne  on  the  15th  June  following.     Joseph, 
who  had  no  choice  but  submission,  quitted  with  regret  |^.'  f.9f  <n, 
the  peaceful  and  smiling  shores  of  Campania,  set  out  for  ^8i81F$£ 
his  new  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Bavonne  on  the  Gth^f11-*,-  8J» 

T  T  i  *  92.     South. 

June,  where  he  was  magnificently  received  by  Napoleon,  J-  325,  33-2. 
and  on  the  same  day  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  the  625,  629."' 
Indies.1* 

*  On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  addressed  the  following  proclamation  to  the  Napoleon's 
Spanish  people  :  —  "  Spaniards  !  after  a  long  agony,  your  nation  was  on  the  tion^'o"^^ 
point  of  perishing  :  I  saw  your  miseries,  and  hastened  to  apply  a  remedy.  Your  Spaniards, 
grandeur,  your  power,  form  an  integral  part  of  my  own.  Your  princes  have  Maj  2o- 
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CHAP.        Such  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  artifices  by  which 
Napoleon  succeeded  in  wresting  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 


L808.     Portugal  from  their  lawful  possessors,  and  placing  the 

Reflections  first  on  the  head  of  one  of  his  own  brothers,  while  the 

paralleled"  second  remained  at  his  disposal  for  the  gratification  of 

fraud.  °f      one  of  his  military  lieutenants.     Not  a  shot  was  fired, 

not  a  sword  wras  drawn,  to  effect  the  vast  transfer.     The 

object   for  which    Louis  XIV.    unsuccessfully   struggled 

during  fourteen  years,  was  gained  in  six  months  ;  present 

fraud,  the  terrors  of  past  victory,  had  done  the  work  of 

years  of  conquest.      But  these  extraordinary  successes 

were  stained  by  as  great  vices  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 

annals  of  the  world,  abounding  as  they  do  in  deeds  of 

wickedness,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more  atrocious 

system  of  perfidy,  fraud,  and   dissimulation,  than  that 

by  which  Napoleon  won  the  kingdoms  of  the  Spanish 

peninsula. 

He  first  marched  off  the  flower  of  its  troops  into  the 

pf  L 

Napoleon's  north  of  Germany,  and,  by  professions  of  amity  and  fricnd- 
eraiiv3^11"  ship,  lulled  asleep  any  hostile  suspicions  which  the  cabinet 
nation!'0  °f  Madrid  might  have  conceived.  Next  he  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Alexander  for  the  dethronement  of 
its  sovereigns,  and  bought  the  consent  of  Russia  to  that 
spoliation  of  the  faithful  allies  of  ten  years'  duration,  by 
surrendering  to  its  ambition  the  more  recent  confederates 
which  he  had  roused  into  hostility  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  during  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  last  six  months. 
He  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain  at  Fontaine- 
blcau,  in  which  he  purchased  the  consent  of  that  power 
to  the  partition  of  his  ally  Portugal,  by  promising  to  the 

ceded  to  me  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  I  have  no  wish  to  reign  over 
your  provinces,  but  I  am  desirous  of  acquiring  eternal  titles  to  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  your  posterity.  Your  monarchy  is  old  ;  my  mission  is  to 
pour  into  its  veins  the  blood  of  youth.  I  will  ameliorate  all  your  institutions, 
and  make  you  enjoy,  if  you  second  my  efforts,  the  blessings  of  reform  without 
its  collisions,  its  disorders,  its  convulsions.  I  have  convoked  a  general  assembly 
of  deputies  from  your  provinces  and  cities ;  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  your 
wants  by  personal  intercourse;  I  will  then  lay  aside  all  the  titles  I  have  acquired, 
and  place  your  glorious  crown  on  the  head  of  my  second  self,  after  having 
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court  of  Madrid  a  share  of  its  spoils,  and  to  its  minister    CHAP. 

•  LII 

a  princely  sovereignty  carved  out  of  its  dominions ;  and 


in  return  for  this  forbearance  solemnly  guaranteed  all  its 
possessions.  Hardly  was  the  ink  of  this  treaty  dry,  when 
he  directed  his  armies  across  the  Pyrenees,  in  such  force 
as  to  evince  an  intention  not  merely  of  appropriating  to 
himself  the  whole  dominions  of  his  old  tributary  depen- 
dant Portugal,  but  of  seizing  upon  at  least  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain  ;  while  the  remaining  forces  of  that 
monarchy  were  dissipated  in  the  south  and  north  of  Por- 
tugal, in  search  of  elusory  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of 
the  cabinet  of  Lisbon.  The  sentence,  at  the  same  time, 
went  forth  from  the  Tuileries,  "  The  house  of  Braganza 
has  ceased  to  reign/'  and  the  royal  family  at  Lisbon  were 
driven  into  exile  to  Brazil;  while  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
was  obliged  to  resign  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  on  a  promise 
of  an  indemnity  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Portugal. 
Scarcely,  however,  is  the  resignation  elicited  under  this 
promise  obtained,  when  that  promise  too  is  broken ;  the 
dispossessed  Queen,  albeit  a  creation  of  Napoleon's  own, 
is  deprived  of  her  indemnity ;  the  stipulated  principality 
in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  is  cast  to  the  winds ; 
and  orders  are  issued  to  Junot  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Portugal  in  name  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  armies  rapidly  inundate  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula :  the  frontier  for-  H;S  perfi- 
tresses  are  seized,  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  by  a 
power  in  alliance  with  Spain,  and  which,  only  four  months 
before,  had  formally  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  its  domi- 
nions :  a  hundred  thousand  men  overspread  the  provinces 

secured  for  you  a  constitution  which  may  establish  the  sacred  and  salutary 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  with  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
Spaniards  !  reflect  on  what  your  fathers  were  ;  on  what  you  now  are  !  The 
fault  does  not  lie  in  you,  but  in  the  constitution  by  which  you  have  been 
governed.  Conceive  the  most  ardent  hopes  and  confidence  in  the  results  of 
your  present  situation ;  for  I  wish  that  your  latest  posterity  should  preserve 
the  recollection  of  me  and  say — He  was  the  regenerator  of  our  country.'" — 
TIIIBAUDEAU,  vi.  390,  391. 
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CHAP,    to  the  north  of  the  Ebro,  and  approach  the  capital.    These 
disastrous  events  excite  the  public  indignation  against 


m'  the  ruling  monarch  and  his  unworthy  favourite ;  they  are 
overthrown  by  an  urban  insurrection,  and  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  by  universal  consent,  is  called  to  the  throne. 
No  sooner  is  he  apprised  of  this  event,  than  Napoleon 
despatches  Savary  to  induce  the  new  King  to  come  to 
Bayonne,  under  a  solemn  assurance,  both  verbally  and  in 
writing,  that  he  would  at  once  recognise  him,  if  the  affair 
at  Aranjuez  was  explained  ;  and  that  in  a  few  minutes 
everything  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Agitated 
between  terror  and  hope,  Ferdinand,  in  an  evil  hour,  and 
when  his  capital  is  occupied  by  French  troops,  consents 
to  a  step  which  he  had  scarcely  the  means  of  avoiding, 
and  throws  himself  on  the  honour  of  the  French  monarch. 
Napoleon,  in  the  interim,  sends  for  Charles  IV.  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  and  between  the  terror  of  his  autho- 
rity and  the  seductions  of  his  promises,  contrives  to 
assemble  all  the  royal  family  of  Spain  with  their  con- 
fidential counsellors  at  Bayonue. 

No  sooner  are  they  arrived  than  he  receives  and  en- 

oo  »/ 

And  atro-    tertains  them  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  when 
chwy  at      they  arc  beginning  to  indulge  the  hopes  which  such  flat- 
b^whk-h'     tering  conduct  was  fitted  to  inspire,  suddenly  salutes  them 
was'coni0    w^li  the  announcement  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  has 
eluded.       ceased  to  reign,  and  closes  this  matchless  scene  of  duplicity, 
fraud,  and  violence,  by  extorting,  by  means  of  persuasion, 
menaces,   and  intimidation,  a  resignation  of  the  throne 
from  both  the  father  and  son,  whom  he  had  so  recently 
solemnly  bound  himself  to  maintain  in  their  possessions! 
To  crown  the  whole,  while  alluring,  like  the  serpent,  his 
victims  into  his  power,  he  is  secretly  offering  their  domi- 
nions to  one  of  his  brothers  after  another;  he  is,  under- 
hand, holding  out  promises  of  support  both  to  the  old 
and  the  new  King  of  Spain,  and  he  has  all  the  while 
irrevocably  resolved   upon    the    dethronement   of  both, 
and  upon  supplanting  the  house  of  Bourbon  by  that  of 
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Buonaparte  in  both  the  thrones  of  the  Peninsula.     He    CHAP. 
concludes  by  sending  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand,  with  all 


their  family,  into  state  captivity  in  the  interior  of  France  ;  1808' 
discarding  Godoy  without  his  stipulated  principality ; 
cheating  the  Queen  of  Etruria  out  of  her  promised  in- 
demnity ;  disinheriting  at  once  the  regal  families  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Etruria,  and  placing  his  own  brother 
on  the  throne  of  the  Peninsula,  in  virtue  of  a  determi- 
nation formed,  by  his  own  admission,  at  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit ! 

Was,  then,  such  atrocious  conduct  as  successful  in  the 
end  as  it  was  in  the  commencement  ?  and  did  the  dynasty  ultimate 
of  Napoleon  reap  in  its  final  results  benefits  or  injury  quentes  of 
from  acquisitions  obtained  by  so  black  a  course  of  per-  clous^on- 
fidy  ?    Let  the  answer  be  given  in  his  own  words — "  It 
was  that  unhappy  war  in  Spain  which  ruined  me.    The  and  his 

•11  -11          T  •          i  house. 

results  have  irrevocably  proved  that  1  was  in  the  wrong. 
There  were  serious  faults  in  the  execution.  One  of  the 
greatest  was  that  of  having  attached  so  much  importance 
to  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons.  Charles  IV.  was 
worn  out ;  I  might  have  given  a  liberal  constitution  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  charged  Ferdinand  with  its 
execution.  If  he  put  it  in  force  in  good  faith,  Spain 
would  have  prospered,  and  put  itself  in  harmony  with 
our  new  institutions ;  if  he  failed  in  the  performance  of 
his  engagements,  he  would  have  met  with  his  dismissal 
from  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The  unfortunate  war  in 
Spain  proved  a  real  wound,  the  first  cause  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France.  If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  that 
affair  would  have  caused  me  so  much  vexation  and  chagrin, 
I  would  never  have  engaged  in  it.  But  after  the  first 
steps  taken  in  the  affair,  it  ivas  impossible  for  me  to 
recede.  When  I  saw  those  imbeciles  quarrelling  and 
trying  to  dethrone  each  other,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
take  advantage  of  it  to  dispossess  an  inimical  family ;  but 
I  was  not  the  contriver  of  their  disputes.  Had  I  known 
at  the  first  that  the  transaction  would  have  given  me  so 
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much  trouble,  I  would  never  have  attempted  it."  *  "  He 
.  was  drawn  on,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  from  chicanery  to  per- 
fidy, and  came  to  affix  to  his  name  a  spot  which  has  for 
ever  tarnished  his  glory.  He  had  no  means  left  of 
expiating  his  fault  but  by  the  good  which  he  might  do 
to  Spain,  and  through  it  to  France.  But  Providence  did 
not  reserve  for  him  even  that  expiation.  The  pages  which 
follow  will  show  how  its  terrible  justice,  worked  out  of  the 
•  consequences  of  these  very  events,  punished  genius,  which, 
not  less  than  mediocrity,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  honour 
and  good  sense."  xt 

*  The  assertion  here  made,  and  which  was  frequently  repeated  by  Napoleon, 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  family  disputes  between  Charles  IV.  and 
Ferdinand,  but  merely  stepped  in  to  dispossess  them  both,  was  perfectly  well 
founded,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  all  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding 
deduction.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  such  was  the  fasciuation  produced  by  his 
power  and  talents,  that  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  royal 
family  of  Spain  to  throw  themselves  into  his  hands;  nay,  that  there  was  rather 
a  race  between  the  father  and  son  which  should  first  arrive  at  his  headquai'ters, 
to  state  their  case  favourably  to  that  supreme  arbiter  of  their  fate.  That 
Savary  was  sent  to  Madrid  and  again  back  to  Vitoria,  to  induce  Ferdinand  to 
come  to  Bayonne,  was  admitted  by  himself,*  but  he  evidently  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  task.  But  the  real  reproach  against  Napoleon, 
and  that  from  which  he  has  never  attempted  to  exculpate  himself,  is  his  having 
first  agreed  with  Alexander  at  Tilsit  to  dispossess  the  houses  of  Braganza  and 
Bourbon  ;  then,  to  lull  asleep  the  latter  power,  signed  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
blcau,  which  guaranteed  its  dominions ;  then  perfidiously  seized  its  fortresses 
without  a  shadow  of  pretext ;  and  finally  taking  advantage  of  the  family  dis- 
sensions to  attract  both  the  old  King  and  his  son  to  Bayonne,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  abdicate. 

Long  as  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Peninsular  war 
has  proved,  it  will  not  by  the  intelligent  reader  be  deemed  misplaced,  when  the 
vital  importance  of  the  facts  it  contains,  both  to  the  issue  of  the  contest  and  the 
elucidation  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  is  taken  into  view,  the  more  especially 
as  it  has  hitherto  not  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves  from  English  histo- 
rians. Colonel  Napier,  in  particular,  dismisses  the  whole  subject  in  a  few 
pages ;  and  blames  Napoleon,  not  for  attacking  Spain,  but  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  for  not  attacking  it  in  the  interests  of  democracy.  "  There  are  many 
reasons,"  says  this  energetic  and  eloquent  writer,  "  why  Napoleon  should  have 
meddled  with  the  interior  affairs  of  Spain;  there  seems  to  be  no  good  one  for 
hia  manner  of  doing  it.  His  great  error  was,  that  he  looked  only  to  the 
court,  and  treated  the  people  with  contempt.  Had  he  taken  care  to  briny  the 
people  and  their  (jovernment  into  hostile  contact  first,  instead  of  appearing  as  the 
treacherous  arbitrator  of  a  domestic  quarrel,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the 
deliverer  of  a  great  people."— NAPIER,  i.  22,  23.  In  energy  and  fire  of  mili- 
tary description,  and  ability  of  scientific  disquisition,  the  gallant  Colonel  in 
above  all  praise  ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  equally  safe  as  a  guide  to  political 
events,  or  as  a  judge  of  the  measures  of  government. 
t  THIERS,  viii.  658. 
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The  fact  thus  admitted  by  Napoleon,  and  clearly  proved    CHAP. 
by  his  history,  that  the  Spanish  war  was  the  principal   - 
cause  of  his  ruin,  is  one  of  the  most  luminous  examples     1^8' 
which  the  annals  of  the  world  exhibit  of  the  subjection  its  apparent 

.,  _,.  ,,..  f.  v          T>  wisdom,  so 

of  human  affairs  to  the  direction  of  an  overruling  rower,  far  as  human 
which  makes  the  passions  and  vices  of  men  the  instru-  concerned. 
ment  of  their  own  punishment.  So  far  as  mere  worldly 
policy  was  concerned,  and  on  the  supposition  that  there 
were  no  moral  feelings  in  mankind,  which  cannot  for  a 
length  of  time  be  outraged  with  impunity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  judged  wisely  in  attempting,  by  any  means, 
the  extension  of  his  dynasty  over  the  Peninsula.  The 
reasons  of  state  policy  which  rendered  it  essential  for 
Louis  XIV.  to  face  the  strength  of  banded  Europe  in 
order  to  maintain  the  Family  Compact  in  the  Peninsula, 
were  still  more  forcibly  applicable  to  Napoleon,  as  his 
dynasty  was  a  revolutionary  one,  and  could  not  hope 
to  obtain  lasting  support  except  from  sovereigns  whose 
thrones  rested  on  a  similar  foundation.  How,  then,  did  it 
happen  that  a  step  recommended  by  so  clear  a  principle 
of  expedience,  and  attended  by  the  most  unhoped-for 
success  in  the  first  instance,  should  ultimately  have  been 
attended  with  such  disaster  1  Simply  because  it  was 
throughout  based  on  injustice  ;  because  it  violated  the 
moral  feelings  of  mankind,  outraged  their  national  attach- 
ments, and  roused  all  classes  by  the  overbearing  excite- 
ment of  the  generous  emotions  into  an  unreflecting,  it 
may  almost  be  called,  an  instinctive  resistance. 

In  the  final  success  of  that  resistance,  in  the  memorable 
retribution  which  it  at  last  brought  on  the  principal  actors  And  the 
in  the  drama  which  began  with  such  apparently  unde-  SuSment 
served  success,  is  to  be  discerned  the  clearest  proof  of  abSut^* 
the  manner  in  which  Providence  works  out  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  renders  the  guilt  and  long- 
continued  success  of  the  wicked  the  instruments  of  their 
own  ultimate  and  well-deserved  punishment.     When  the 
Spaniards  beheld  Napoleon   sending  their  princes  into 
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CHAP,    captivity  and  wresting  from  them  their  crown,  from  them- 
selves  their   independence ;    when  they  saw  Murat   in 


1808.  triumph  extinguishing  the  Madrid  insurrection  in  blood, 
and  securely  massacring  her  gallant  citizens  after  the 
fight  was  over,  they  sank  and  wept  in  silence,  and  pos- 
sibly doubted  the  reality  of  the  Divine  superintendence  of 
human  affairs,  when  such  crimes  were  permitted  to  bring 
nothing  but  increase  of  power  and  authority  to  their  per- 
petrators. But  mark  the  end  of  these  things,  and  the 
consequences  of  these  atrocities  upon  their  authors,  by  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects,  every  one  of  which  now  stands 
forth  in  imperishable  light.  Napoleon,  who  then  sent  an 
unoffending  race  of  uionarchs  into  captivity,  Avas  himself, 
by  its  results,  driven  into  lasting  and  melancholy  exile  : 
France,  which  then  lent  its  aid  to  a  perfidious  and  unjust 
invasion,  was  itself,  from  its  effects,  subjected  to  a  severe 
and  galling  subjugation  :  Murat,  who  then  with  impunity 
massacred  the  innocent  by  the  mockery  of  military  trial, 
signed,  in  the  order  for  their  condemnation,  the  warrant 
for  his  own  dethronement  and  execution  not  eight  years 
afterwards ! 

In  authorising  or  committing  these  enormous  state 
crimes,  Napoleon  and  France  were  in  truth  acting  in  con- 
formity to  that  moral  law  of  the  universe,  which  dooms  out- 
nigeous  vice,  whether  in  nations  or  individuals,  to  prepare, 
^terHbotl.  in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  for  its  present  gratification 
of  Europe  or  advancement,  the  means  of  its  ultimate  punishment. 

jllid  x1  i';ih<  * •. 

Napoleon  constantly  said,  and  said  truly,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  blamed  for  the  wars  which  he  undertook ;  that  he  was 
driven  on  by  necessity;  that  he  was  always  placed  in  the 
alternative  of  further  triumphs  or  immediate  ruin ;  that  he 
was  in  truth  the  head  of  a  military  republic,  which  would 
admit  no  pause  to  its  dictator  in  the  career  of  victory.* 

*  "  Throughout  my  whole  reign,"  said  Xapoleon,  "  I  was  the  keystone  of  an 
edifice  entirely  new,  and  renting  on  the  most  slender  foundations.  Its  duration 
depended  on  the  issue  of  my  battles.  If  I  had  been  conquered  at  Marengo, 
the  disastrous  times  of  1814  and  1815  would  immediately  have  come  on.  It  was 
the  same  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  other  fields.  The  vulgar  accuse  my  ambition 
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There  is  no  one  who  attentively  considers  his  career  but    CHAP. 
must  admit  the  justice  of  these  observations,  and  absolve 


him  individually,  in  consequence,  from  much  of  that  ob- 
loquy which  the  spectacle  of  the  dreadful  and  desolating 
wars,  in  which  he  was  so  powerful  an  agent,  has  naturally 
produced  among  mankind.  But  that  just  indignation  at 
the  profuse  and  unprofitable  effusion  of  blood,  which  has 
been  erroneously  directed  by  a  large  and  influential  class 
in  France  to  the  single  head  of  Napoleon,  should  not  on 
that  account  be  supposed  to  be  ill-founded.  The  feeling 
is  just — the  object  only  of  it  is  mistaken.  Its  true  object 
is  that  selfish  spirit  of  revolutionary  aggrandisement, 
which  merely  changed  its  direction,  not  its  character, 
under  the  military  dictatorship  of  the  French  Emperor; 
which  hesitates  at  no  crimes,  pauses  at  no  consequences; 
which,  unsatiated  by  the  blood  and  suffering  it  had  pro- 
duced in  its  own  country,  sought  abroad,  under  his 
triumphant  banners,  the  means  of  still  greater  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  never  ceased  to  urge  on  its  remorseless  career, 
till  the  world  was  filled  with  its  devastation,  and  the 
unanimous  indignation  of  mankind  was  aroused  for  its 
punishment. 

as  the  cause  of  all  these  wars;  but  they,  in  truth,  arose  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  that  constant  struggle  of  the  past  and  the  present,  which  placed  me  con- 
tinually in  the  alternative  of  conquering,  under  pain  of  being  beaten  down.  / 
was  never,  in  truth,  master  of  my  own  movements;  I  was  never  at  my  own  disposal. 
At  the  commencement  of  my  elevation,  during  the  Consulate,  my  partisans 
frequently  asked  me,  with  the  best  intentions,  whither  I  was  tending,  and  I 
constantly  answered  with  perfect  sincerity,  I  did  not  know.  They  were 
astonished,  but  I  said  no  more  than  the  simple  truth.  My  ambition,  I  admit, 
was  great,  but  it  was  of  a  frigid  nature,  and  caused  by  the  opinion  of  the  masses. 
During  all  my  reign,  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  really  lay  with  the 
people  ;  in  fact,  the  imperial  government  was  a  kind  of  republic" — LAS  CASES, 
vi.  41,  vii.  125  ;  O'MEAEA,  i.  405. 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 


THE   SPANISH   PENINSULA  AT   THE   OPENING  OF  THE   WAR. 


THE  Spanish  peninsula,  in  which  a  frightful  war  was 
CHAP,    now  about  to  commence,  and  where  the  armies  of  France 

;_'_  and  England  at  last  found  a  permanent  theatre  of  com- 

1}i08-  bat,  has  been  distinguished  from  the  earliest  times  by 
Memorable  memorable  achievements,  and  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
which  the  exploits  of  many  of  the  greatest  captains  who  have  ever 
left  the  impress  of  their  actions  on  the  course  of  human 
eycnts-  r^nc  mighty  genius  of  Hannibal  there  began  its 
career,  and  under  the  walls  of  Saguntum  gave  the  earliest 
indication  of  that  vast  capacity  which  was  soon  to  shake 
to  its  foundation  the  enduring  fabric  of  Roman  power. 
In  it  Scipio  Africanus  first  revived  the  almost  desperate 
fortunes  of  the  republic,  and  matured  those  talents  which 
were  destined  on  a  distant  shore  to  overthrow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  country.  The  talents 
of  Pompey,  the  capacity  of  Sertorius,  the  genius  of  Ciesar, 
Mrcre  exerted  on  its  plains.  A  severer  struggle  than  that 
of  Pharsalia  awaited  the  founder  of  the  empire  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ebro.  The  desperate  contest  between  the 
Cross  and  the  Crescent  raged  for  centuries  amidst  its 
mountains,  and  from  their  rocks  the  wave  of  Mussulman 
conquest  was  first  permanently  repelled.  Nor  has  the 
Peninsula  been  in  modern  times  the  theatre  of  less 
memorable  exploits.  The  standards  of  Charlemagne 
have  waved  in  its  passes ;  the  bugles  of  Roncesvalles 
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have  resounded  through  the  world  :  the  chivalry  of  the    CHAP. 

LIII 

Black  Prince,   the  skill  of  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  have 


been  displayed  in  its  defence.  The  genius  of  Napoleon, 
the  firmness  of  Wellington,  have  been  exerted  on  its 
plains ;  and,  like  their  great  predecessors  in  the  wars  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  these  two  illustrious  chiefs  rolled 
the  chariot  of  victory  over  its  surface,  and,  missing  each 
other,  severally  conquered  every  other  opponent,  till  their 
mutual  renown  filled  the  world,  and  Europe,  in  breathless 
suspense,  awaited  the  issue  of  their  conflict  on  another 
shore. 

From  the  earliest  times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penin- 
sula have  been  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  of  military  Uniform 
character  and  mode  of  conducting  war  which  is  very  cLra'c'tfr  d 
remarkable.  Inferior  to  many  other  nations  in  the  firm-  wlffare!11" 
ness  and  discipline  with  which  they  withstand  the  shock 
of  battle,  they  are  superior  to  them  all  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  rally  after  defeat,  and  the  invincible 
tenacity  with  which  they  maintain  a  contest  under  cir- 
cumstances of  disaster,  when  any  other  people  would 
succumb  in  despair.  In  vain  are  their  armies  defeated 
and  dispersed,  their  fortresses  taken,  their  plains  overrun, 
their  capital  subdued.  Singly,  or  in  small  bodies,  they 
renew  the  conflict ;  they  rally  and  reunite  as  rapidly  as 
they  disperse ;  the  numerous  mountain  chains  which  inter- 
sect their  country  afford  a  refuge  for  their  broken  bauds  ; 
their  cities  make  a  desperate  though  insulated  defence ; 
and  from  the  wreck  of  all  regular  or  organised  opposition 
emerges  the  redoubtable  "  GUERILLA  warfare.  "  Pralio 
victi  Carthaginienses,"  says  Livy,  "  in  ultimam  Hispanise 
oram,  ad  oceanum,  compulsi  erant — desparem  autem ; 
quod  Hispania,  non  quam  Italia  modo,  sed  quam  ulla 
pars  ten-arum,  bello  reparando  aptior  erat,  locorurn  homi- 
numque  ingeniis.  Gens  nata  instaurandis  reparandisque 
bellis  brevi  replevit  exercitum,  animosque  ad  tentandum 
de  integro  certamen  fecit."  *  It  is  a  singular  fact,  strik- 

*  "  The  Carthaginians,  conquered  in  battle,  were  driven  into  the  farthest 
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CHAP,    ingly  illustrative  of  the  durable  influence  of  common  des- 
cent and  physical  circumstances  on  national  character, 


isos.  through  all  the  varieties  of  time,  religion,  and  political 
condition,  that  the  system  of  warfare,  thus  deemed  pecu- 
liar to  Spain,  of  all  nations  in  the  world,  in  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Sertorius,  has  continued  to  distinguish  its 
inhabitants,  without  any  interruption,  to  the  present  time. 
It  was  pursued  without  intermission  for  eight  hundred 
years  in  their  wars  with  the  Moors,  formed  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  and  continued 
afterwards  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  the  savage  contest 
between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties,  which 
for  so  many  years  bathed  the  Peninsula  in  blood. 

Durable  characteristics  of  this  kind  attaching  for  ages 
to  a  nation,  though  its  inhabitants  have  in  the  course  of 
them  become  the  mixed  progeny  of  many  different  tribes 
of  mankind,  will  invariably  be  found  to  arise  from  some 
peculiarity  in  its  physical  circumstances,  or  some  distinc- 
tive mental  quality  in  its  predominant  races,  which  has 
imprinted  a  lasting  character  on  all  its  successive  inhabi- 
tants. This  is  in  an  especial  manner  the  case  with  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Their  territory  differs  in  many  important 
particulars  from  any  in  Europe.  Physically  considered, 
it  belongs  as  much  to  Africa  as  Europe.  The  same  burn- 
ing sun  parches  the  mountains  and  dries  up  the  valleys  of 
both  ;  no  forests  clothe  their  sides  ;  naked,  they  present 
their  arid  fronts  to  the  shivering  blasts  of  the  north  and 
the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Cultivation  in 
general  spreads  in  proportion  only  as  irrigation  can  be 
obtained.  Aided  by  that  powerful  auxiliary,  the  steepest 
mountain  sides  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  are  cut  into 
terraces  and  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  : 

provinces  of  Spain  next  the  ocean.  But  these  were  unlike  all  other  places;  for 
Spain  is  better  adapted,  not  merely  than  Italy,  but  than  any  part  of  the  world, 
for  repairing  defeat,  not  merely  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people.  A  nation  born  for  restoring  the  fortune  and  repairing  the 
losses  of  wars,  speedily  refilled  the  ranks,  and  inspired  the  spirit  to  renew  the 
contest."— Livy. 
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\vithout  it,  vast  plains  in  Leon  and  the  Castilcs  are  almost    CHAP. 
entirely  destitute  both  of  cultivation  and  inhabitants.    So 


extensive  in  consequence  are  the  desert  tracts  of  Spain,     1808< 
that  the  country,  viewed  from  the  summit  of  any  of  the 
numerous  mountain  ridges  with  which  its  inland  provinces 
are  intersected,  in  general  exhibits  only  a  confused  group 
of  barren  elevated  plains  and  lofty  naked  peaks,  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  a  few  glittering  streams  flowing 
in  deep  valleys,  only  on  the  margins  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  crops  and  flocks,  and  the  traces  of  human  habitation.  Mem^f  42, 
A  feeling  of  melancholy  steals  over  the  mind  in  traversing  ~.^  5f  ap£^; 
its  wide  and  broken  plains:  the  general  sterility  is  allied  borde.i.iea. 

i  o  *  Borrow  s 

to  sublimity;  and,  amidst  the  desolation  of  nature,  deep  Bible  in 

T  -,        i    f          i  •  i  Spain,  ii. 

impressions  are  made,  and  a  lolty  character  communicated  117. 
to  the  mind.1 

The  whole  Peninsula  may  be  viewed  as  a  vast  moun- 
tainous promontory,  which  stretches  from  the  Pyrenees  to  General 


the  southward,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  of 
seas.  On  the  shores  of  the  ridge  to  the  east  and  west  are  insula- 
plains  of  admirable  fertility,  which  at  no  distant  period 
have  emerged  from  the  waves  of  the  sea  ;  but  in  the 
interior  an  elevated  assemblage  of  mountain  ridges  and 
lofty  desert  plains  is  to  be  found,  the  external  slopes  of 
which  were  once  washed  by  the  ocean,  in  the  centre  of 
which  Madrid  is  placed  in  an  upland  basin  at  a  height  of 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
lofty  plateau  consists  of  immense  dry  plains,  scorched  by 
a  burning  sun  in  summer,  swept  by  frozen  blasts  in 
winter.  Over  these  vast  expanses  the  habitations  are 
rare,  towns  or  villages  still  rarer,  and  the  only  animated 
beings  in  general  to  be  seen  are  vast  flocks  of  sheep, 
tended  by  huge  dogs  and  fierce  but  manly  shepherds. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  regions  partake  of  the 
stern  and  melancholy  character  of  the  scenery  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  They  are  grave,  silent,  and  thought- 
ful; but,  like  all  persons  of  that  temperament,  capable, 
when  roused,  of  heroic  actions,  and  deeply  imbued  with 
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CHAP,    romantic  feelings.     The  great  rivers  from  the  elevation 

I IIT  . 

' ..  of  this  plateau  flow  for  the  most  part  to  the  cast  and 


!08-     west  in  long  courses,  and  are  fed  by  tributary  streams, 
which  meander  at  the  bottom  of  ravines  of  surprising 
depth,  shut  in  often  by  precipitous  banks  or  very  steep 
declivities.     Three  great  chaussees  only — viz.  that  lead- 
ing from  Madrid  to  Bayonne  by  the  Somo-Sierra  pass, 
that  to  Valencia,  and  that  to  Barcelona — intersect  this 
great  central  desert  region.     In  every  other  quarter  the 
roads  are  little  better  than  mountain  paths,  uniting  to- 
i  Suchet's    gcther  towns  built  for  the  most  part  on  the  summit  of 
49?™*!^.'  hills,  surrounded  by  walls,   environed  by  superb   olive 
Labors    woods,  but  having  little  intercourse  either  with  each  other 
i63ini6-l)      or  Ayith  the  rest  of  Europe.     It  may  readily  be  imagined 
introd.       what  extraordinary  advantages  a  country  of  such  natural 
480, 48i.     strength   and   character   must  afford   to   insulated   and 
defensive  warfare.1 

Spain  contains  23,850  square  geographical  leagues,  or 
statistics  about  214,000  square  geographical  miles,  being  more  than 
and  its  '  double  the  superficies  of  the  British  islands.  It  was 
lures"8  l  inhabited  in  1808  by  eleven  millions,  which  in  1834  had 
risen  to  14,660,000  souls.  Its  revenue  in  1826  was 
105,000,000 francs,  or£4,200,000;  in  1833, 162,000,000, 
or  £6,500,000  sterling;  and  its  public  debt,  4,000,000,000 
francs,  or  £160,000,000.  Its  agriculture  produces 
1,847,000,000  francs,  or  £74,000,000  sterling  annually. 
The  total  yearly  produce  of  its  industry,  agricultural  and 
commercial,  is  2,250,000,000  francs,  or  £90,000,000; 
facts  indicating  at  once  the  disordered  state  of  its  finances, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  its  physical  resources.  In  1808 
the  revenue  was  126,000,000  francs,  or  about  £5,000,000; 
the  expenditure  159,000,000  francs,  or  £6, 400,000;  the 
public  debt  about  £50,000,000  sterling.  The  surface  of 
the  country,  generally  speaking,  is  arid,  rocky,  and  sterile, 
unless  aided  by  irrigation — which,  however,  whenever  it 
can  be  obtained,  produces,  under  its  genial  sun,  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Vast  tracts,  especially  in  Leon  Castile,  and 
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Estremadura,  hare  from  time  immemorial  been  devoted    CHAP. 

to  pasturage  ;  over  their  dry  and  unenclosed  expanses  

immense  flocks  of  sheep  constantly  wander,  the  wool  of 
which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  the  fineness  of 
its  texture.  Such  is  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
owners  of  these  flocks,  that  it  has  enabled  them  to  per- 
petuate for  centuries  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta,  so 
ruinous  to  agriculture,  by  which  they  are  permitted  to 
wander  at  pleasure  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
kingdom.  In  some  alluvial  plains,  as  those  of  Valencia, 
the  Llobregat  in  Catalonia,  and  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir in  Andalusia,  the  soil  is  of  surpassing  fertility,  and 
the  crops  rival  those  of  Lombardy  or  the  Campagna  of1Malte.. 

°  Bruu,  vii. 

Naples  in  variety  and  richness.      Manufactures,  with  a  66.5,  «66. 

,,  .  -     ,  .  Thiers,viii. 

few  exceptions,  are  in  every  part  or  the  country  in  a  state  -275, 4»i. 
of  infancy.1 

In  almost  every  quarter,  the  Peninsula  is  intersected 
by  long  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain  ridges,  Great ' 
which  form  a  barrier  between   province   and  province,  ran^of 
almost  as  complete,  not  merely  to  hostile  armies,  but  Portugal? 
even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  is  that  inter- 
posed by  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.     Branching  out  from 
the  great  chain  which  separates  France  from  Spain,  one 
vast  assemblage  of  mountains  runs  to  the  westward,  form- 
ing in  its  course  the  Alpine  nests  and  inaccessible  retreats 
of  Asturias  and  Galicia;  while  another,  stretching  to  the 
eastward,  covers  with  its  various  ramifications  nearly  the 
whole  of  Catalonia,  and  encloses  in  its  bosom  the  admir- 
able industry  and  persevering  efforts  of  its  hardy  culti- 
vators.    In  the  interior  of  the  hills  which  descend  from 
the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  long  vale  of  the  Ebro, 
are   formed   the   beautiful   and   umbrageous   valleys   of 
Navarre  and  Biscay,  where,  in  mountain  fastnesses  and 
amidst  chestnut  forests,  liberty  has  for  six  hundred  years 
diffused  its  blessings,  and  the  prodigy  has  been  exhibited 
of  independent  privileges  and  democratic  equality  having 
been  preserved  untouched,  with  all  their  attendant  secu- 

VOL.  VIII.  2  0 
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CHAP,  rity  and  general  comfort,  under  an  otherwise  despotic 

LIIL  monarchy.     Beyond  the  Ebro,  one  great  mountain  range, 

1808-  stretching  across  from  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia  to  the 

iMaite  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  forms  the  almost  impassable 

64™! 'rail'  harrier  between  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro, 

669)664!  an(j  the  provinces  of  Old  and  New  Castile,  Leon,  and 

Laborde. 

i.  168, 170.  Estremadura.     Its  western  extremity  has  been  irnnior- 

Thiers,  viii.  i     •        t  •  •  •  i  '  i  <»    T-»  l 

480.          talised  in  history;  it  contains  the  ridge  ot  Busaco,  and 
terminates  in  the  rocks  of  Torres-Vedras.1 

Another,  taking  its  rise  from  the  high  grounds  which 
Thosein  the  form  the  western  limit  of  the  plain  of  Valencia,  extends 
Spain.0       in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Cape  St  Vincent  in  the 
south  of  Portugal,  and  separates  in  its  course  the  valleys 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadiana.     A  third,  also  reaching 
in  the  same  direction  across  the  whole  country,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  valleys  of  the  Guadiana  and  the 
Guadalquivir,    under   the   name   of  the  Sierra-Morena, 
divides  the  province  of  New  Castile  from  that  of  Anda- 
lusia, and  has  been   immortalised  as  the  scene  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes.     A  fourth,  detached 
by  itself  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the   Peninsula, 
forms  the  romantic  mountains  of  Ronda,  whose  summits, 
wrapped  in  perpetual   snow,  withstand  the  genial   sun 
which  ripens  oranges  and  citrons  and  all  the  productions 
of  Africa  on  their  sides.     Two  great  and  rich  alluvial 
plains  alone  are  to  be  found  in  Spain,  the  character  of 
whose  inhabitants  differs  from  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula:  in  the  first  of  which,  amidst  water-melons, 
a  Make       luxuriant  harvests,  and  all  the  richest  gifts  of  nature,  the 
494?!m'    castanets  and  evening  dances  of  the  Valencians  present 
Geoglxdet'  the  unforesceing  gaiety  of  tropical  regions ;  while  in  the 
I'Kipatfnc,    8ec0nd,  the  indolent  habits,  fiery  character,  and  impetuous 

in  Laborde,  J 

i.  170, 17.1.  disposition   of  the    Andalusians   attest,    amidst   myrtle 

Lord  Caer-  r  J 

narvon's      thickets,  tlic  perfume  of  orange  groves,  and  the  charms 
2^4,U270.     of  a  delicious  climate,  the  undecaying  influence  of  Moorish 
blood  and  Arabian  descent. 2 

Spain  has  never  been  remarkable  for  the  number  or 
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opulence  of  its  towns  :  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  CHAP. 

and  Seville,  the  largest  of  which,  after  the  capital,  does  Lm' 

not   contain    above   a   hundred    and   twenty   thousand  1^08- 
inhabitants,  alone  deserve  the  name  of  cities.*     But  it 


has  in  every  age  been  distinguished  beyond  any  other  tio^wu 
country  recorded  in  history,  by  the  unconquerable  reso-  every  age 
lution  with  which  their  inhabitants  have  defended  their  jS«ft5 
walls,  even  under  circumstances  when  more  prudent  dcfended 

their  cities 

courage  would  have  abandoned  the  contest  in  despair. 
The  heart  of  every  classical  scholar  has  thrilled  at  the 
fate  of  Numantia,  Saguntum,  and  Astapa,  whose  heroic 
defenders  preferred  perishing  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  the  flames  to  surrendering  to  the  hated  dominion 
of  the  stranger  ;  and  the  same  character  has  characterised 
their  descendants  in  modern  times.  t  With  invincible 
resolution  Barcelona  held  out  for  its  rights  and  privileges, 
after  Europe  had  adjusted  its  strife  at  Utrecht,  and 

*  Madrid  contained,  in   1808,  190,000  inhabitants.  —  Edin.  Gazetteer,  Art. 
Madrid. 

The  population  of  the  principal  Spanish  towns  in  1834  was  as  follows  :  — 
Madrid, 
Barcelona, 
Seville,       . 
G  ranada, 
Cadiz, 
Valencia, 


201,000 

Lorca, 

40,000 

120,000 

Jaen, 

18,000 

91,000 

Corunna,  . 

18,000 

80,000 

Santander, 

18,000 

53,000 

Ferrol, 

13,000 

65,900 

Toledo,     . 

15,000 

55,000 

Alcala  Real, 

14,000 

52,000 

Port  de  Marie, 

near  Cadiz,  17,000 

46,000 

Almeria,  . 

19,000 

35,000 

Antequera, 

20,000 

34,000 

Ronda, 

18,000 

32,000 

Velez  Malaga, 

14,000 

29,000 

San  Lucar, 

16,000 

25,000 

Xeres, 

31,000 

23,000 

Tortosa,   . 

13,000 

Malaga, 

Cordova,     . 

Murcia, 

Ecija, 

Valladolid, 

Carthagena, 

Orihuela,    . 

Alicant, 
— MALTE  BRUN,  vii.  661,  663. 

t  "  Locum  in  f oro  destinant,  quo  pretiosissima  rerum  suarum  congererent ; 
super  eum  cumulum  conjuges  ac  liberos  considere  quum  jussissent,  ligua  circa 
exstruunt,  fascesque  virgultorum  conjiciunt.  Fcedior  alia  in  urbe  tim-idatio 
erat,  quum  turbam  feminarum  puerorumque  imbellem  inermemque  cives  sui 
cacderent,  et  in  succensum  rogum  semianima  pleraque  injicerent  corpora,  rivi- 
que  sanguiuis  flammam  orieutem  restinguereut  ;  postremo  ipsi,  csede  miserandft 
suorura  fatigati,  cum  armis  medio  se  incendio  injecerunt." — LIVY,  xxviii.  c.  22, 
23.  Numautia  and  Saguntum  have  become  household  words  over  the  world, 
but  the  heroism  of  ASTAI>A  here  narrated  has  not  received  the  fame  it  deserves. 
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CHAP.    England,   with    perfidious   policy,   had   abandoned    her 

1_  Peninsular  allies  to  the    arms  of  their  enemies.      The 

isos.  double  siege  of  Saragossa,  the  heroic  defence  of  Gerona, 
the  obstinate  stand  at  Rosas,  have  put  the  warriors  of 
northern  Europe  to  the  blush  for  the  facility  with  which 
they  surrendered  fortresses  to  the  invader,  incomparably 
stronger  and  better  provided  with  arms  and  garrisons  ; 
while  Cadiz  alone  of  almost  all  European  towns  success- 
fully resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  spoiler,  and,  after  a 
fruitless  siege  of  two  years,  saw  the  arms  even  of  Napoleon 
roll  back. 

The  peculiar  political  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
Peculiar!-  monarchy,  and  the  revolutions  which  its  inhabitants 
ch^i'hist'ory  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  as 
i^kwh?ch^aT01ira^e  to  tne  maintenance  of  a  defensive  and  isolated 
dercdTa  internal,  as  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
divided  vigorous  external  warfare  by  its  government.  Formed 

community.       °  .  •  . 

by  the  amalgamation  at  various  times  of  many  different 
nations  of  separate  descent,  habits,  and  religion,  it  has 
never  yet  attained  the  vigour  and  unity  of  a  homogeneous 
monarchy.  Its  inhabitants  are  severed  from  each  other, 
not  only  by  desert  ridges  or  rocky  sierras,  but  by  original 
separation  of  race  and  inveterate  present  animosity.  The 
descendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
soil  are  there  mingled  with  the  children  of  the  Goth, 
the  Vandal,  and  the  Roman  ;  with  the  faithlessness  of 
Moorish  blood,  or  the  fire  of  Arabian  descent.  These 
different  and  hostile  races  have  never  thoroughly  amal- 
gamated. For  many  centuries  they  maintained  separate 
and  independent  governments,  and  kept  up  prolonged 
and  bloody  warfare  with  each  other ;  and  when  at  length 
they  all  yielded  to  the  arms  and  fortune  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  the  central  government  neither  acquired 
the  popular  infusion  nor  the  inherent  energy  which 
is  necessary  to  mould  out  of  such  discordant  materials 
a  vigorous  state.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  people 
formed  by  this  singular  blending  of  so  many  different 
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races  in  their  progenitors,  is  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the    CHAP. 
inhabitants  of  the  country.      The  Spanish  peasant  has 


no  resemblance  either  to  the  French,  the  English,  or  the 
German.  He  has  neither  the  gaiety  of  the  former,  nor 
the  perseverance  of  the  latter.  He  unites  the  individual 
energy  of  the  Turk  or  the  Arab  to  the  religious  and 
political  passions  of  the  European.  He  is  not  worn  out, 
like  the  labourers  of  most  other  countries,  by  incessant 
toil,  nor  occupied  with  the  exclusive  care  of  amassing 
money.  Indolent,  when  not  roused  by  passion,  in  towns; 
wandering  for  the  most  part  over  vast  plains  after  flocks 
of  sheep,  or  pursuing  the  more  gainful  trade  of  smuggling. 
he  is  ever  ready  to  join  in  his  favourite  amusements  of 
dancing  or  bull-fighting,  or  to  listen  to  heart-stirring  tales 
of  ancient  days,  or  share  in  the  political  passions  of  the  via.  481. 
present  moment.1 

The  example  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  various  and 
hostile  races  of  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  Scots,  it  has  never 
and  Normans,  have  been  at  length  blended  into  one  roughly0 
united  and  powerful  monarchy,  proves  that  such  an  ^ 
amalgamation  is  possible ;  that  of  Ireland,  where  the 
Saxon  and  the  Gael  are  still  in  fierce  and  ruinous  hosti- 
lity with  each  other,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
political  problems.  Without  the  freedom  of  the  English 
constitution,  which  unites  them  by  the  powerful  bond  of 
experienced  benefits  and  participated  power,  or  the  crush- 
ing vigour  of  the  Russian  despotism,  which  holds  them 
close  in  the  bands  of  rising  conquest,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  to  such  a  mixed  race  the  vigour  of  homogeneous 
descent.  In  Spain  this  had  never  been  attempted,  and, 
if  attempted,  it  would  probably  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  Aragonese  were  jealous  of  the  Catalonians ;  the  Cas- 
tilians  despised  the  Valencians;  the  Galicians  even  were 
at  variance  with  the  Asturians ;  and  the  freeborn  moun- 
taineers of  Navarre  and  Biscay  had  their  local  antipathies. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  regarded  as  an  inferior 
race  the  natives  of  Grenada  and  Andalusia,  where  Moorish 
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CHAP,    conquest  had  degraded  the  character,  and  Moorish  blood 
contaminated  the   descent  of  the  people  ;    and  where, 


1808>  amidst  orange  groves,  evening  serenades,  and  bewitching 
forms,  the  whole  manly  virtues  were  thought  to  be  fast 
wearing  out  under  the  enervating  influence  of  an  African 
sun. 

But  while  these  circumstances  were  destructive  to  the 
Effect  of  external  vigour  and  consideration  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
cu™tances  archj,  they  were,  of  all  others,  those  best  calculated  to 
ing^he"0'  enable  its  inhabitants,  when  deprived  of  their  central 
means  of  government  and  left  to  their  own  guidance,  to  oppose  a 

internal  and  °  "  ** 

separate      formidable  resistance  to  the  invader.     When  deprived  of 

defence.  ,          -.  .  p      i      •  •  i  •  r    a       • 

the  direction  of  their  sovereign,  the  provinces  01  fepam 
did  not  feel  themselves  powerless,  nor  did  they  lose  hope 
because  abandoned  by  those  who  were  their  natural  pro- 
tectors. Society,  when  resolved  into  its  pristine  elements, 
still  found  wherewithal  to  combat ;  the  provinces,  when 
loosened  or  severed  from  each  other,  separately  main- 
tained the  contest.  Electing  juntas  of  government,  and 
enrolling  forces  on  their  own  account,  they  looked  as 
little  beyond  their  own  limits  as  the  Swiss  peasants  in 
former  times  did  beyond  the  mountain  ridges  which 
formed  the  barriers  of  their  happy  valleys.  If  this 
singular  oblivion  of  external  events,  and  concentration 
of  all  their  energies  on  local  concerns,  was  subversive 
in  the  end  of  any  combined  plan  of  operations,  and 
effectually  prevented  the  national  strength  from  being 
hurled,  in  organised  and  concentrated  masses,  against 
the  enemy,  it  was  eminently  favourable,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  efforts  of  tumultuary  resistance,  and  led 
to  the  assumption  of  arms,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
conflict,  under  circumstances  when  a  well-informed  cen- 
tral government  would  probably  have  resigned  it  in 
despair.  Defeats  in  one  quarter  did  not  lead  to  submis- 
sion in  another.  Their  general  ignorance,  haughty  pride, 
and  unconquerable  prejudices,  led  them  to  prolong  the 
contest  under  circumstances  when  well-informed  reason 
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would   probably  have   abandoned  it.      The   occupation    CHAP. 

of  the  capital,  the  fortresses,  the  military  lines  of  com-  1_ 

munication,  was  not  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  coun-  1808- 
try ;  as  many  victories  required  to  be  gained  as  there 
were  cities  to  be  captured  or  provinces  subdued ;  and, 
like  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  days  of  the  English  hept- 
archy, they  fought  resolutely  in  their  separate  districts, 
and  rose  up  again  in  arms  when  the  invader  had  passed 
on  to  fresh  theatres  of  conquest.  In  every  age  they  have 
verified  the  character  given  of  them  by  the  ancient  his- 
torian, that  alone  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
Spain  became  sensible  of  its  strength  after  it  had  been 
conquered.* 

The  nobility  in  Spain,  as  in  all  countries  where  civili- 
sation and  wealth  have  long  existed,  and  the  salutary  Corruption 
check  of  popular  control  has  not  developed  their  energy  b[ii*e,  and 
and  restrained  their  corruption,  were,  when  the  French  ^S<S_ 
war  broke  out,  sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of  selfish  degra-  ^^ere 
dation.     Assembled  for  the  most  part  in  the  capital, 
devoted  to  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  or  the  vices  of  a 
court ;  taught  to  look  for  the  means  of  elevation,  not  in 
the  energy  of  a  virtuous,  but  the  intrigues  of  a  corrupted 
life,  they  were  alike  unfit  for  civil  or  military  exertion. 
The  nobility  of  Spain,  alone  of  the  European  states,  must, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  be  considered  as  strangers 
to  the  glories  of  the  Revolutionary  war.     Not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  higher  grandees  were  in  the  army  when 
,the  war  broke  out  in  1808  ;  and  the  inferior  noblesse, 
almost  all  destitute  alike  of  education,  vigour,  or  active 
habits,  took  hardly  any  share  in  its  prosecution.      The 
original  evil  of  entails  had  spread  to  a  greater  extent,  L  Foj%  ;ii> 
and  produced  more  pernicious  consequences  in  Spain  than  j^/el]ff;s 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe;1  a  few  great  families  1^-   La- 
engrossed   more  than  half  the  landed  property  of  the  197,212. 
kingdom,  which  was  effectually  tied  up  from  alienation, 

*  "  Sola  omnium  provincial-urn,  Hispania  postquam  victa  est  vires  suas 
intellexit." — FLORUS,  p.  62. 
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CHAP,   and  of  course  remained  in  a  very  indifferent  state  of 

LIII 

cultivation  ;  while  the  domains  of  the  cities  or  corporate 


i08'  bodies,  held  in  mortmain,  and  for  the  most  part  uncul- 
tivated, were  so  extensive,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
arable  land  in  the  kingdom  still  remained  in  a  state  of 
nature. 

13  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the 

state  of  the  elements  of  great  political  activity  and  energetic  national 

peasantry.  .          ,     .          ,        -^       .          , 

conduct  existed  in  the  Peninsula.  Ihe  peasantry  were 
everywhere  an  athletic,  sober,  enduring  race  ;  hardy  from 
exercise,  abstemious  from  habit,  capable  of  undergoing 
incredible  fatigue,  and  of  subsisting  on  fare  which  to 
an  Englishman  would  appear  absolute  starvation.  The 
officers  in  the  Spanish  armies  during  the  war,  drawn  from 
the  ill-educated  urban  classes,  were  for  the  most  part  a 
most  conceited,  ignorant,  and  inefficient  body  ;  but  the 
men  were  almost  always  excellent,  and  possessed  not  only 
the  moral  spirit,  but  the  physical  qualities,  calculated  to 
become  the  basis  of  an  admirable  army.  Colonel  Napier 
has  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  Catalonian  Miquelets 
or  smugglers  formed  the  finest  materials  for  light  troops 
in  the  world,  and  the  Valencian  and  Andalusian  levies 
presented  a  physical  appearance  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
both  the  French  and  English  regular  armies.*  The  cause 
of  this  remarkable  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  and  general  well-being  of  the  peasantry. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  internal  defects  of  their  govern- 
ment and  institutions,  the  shepherds  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil  enjoyed  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity. 
Their  dress,  their  houses,  their  habits  of  life,  demonstrated 
^1C  loHo'^ablished  comfort  which  had  for  ages  prevailed 
amone  tnom  >  vast  tracts>  particularly  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  north,  were  the  property  of  the  cultivators 
pUtta.  — a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most  favourable  to 
social  happiness,1  when  accompanied  with  a  tolerable 

*  I  heard  Lord  Lynedoch,  then  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  express  this  opinion  m 
1809,  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  which  he  bore  a  part. 
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degree  of  mildness  in  the    practical  administration  of  CHAP. 

government ;  and  even  in  those  districts  where  they  were 1_ 

merely  tenants  of  the  nobility,  the  cities,  or  the  church,     1808> 
their  condition  demonstrated  that  they  were  permitted  to 
retain  an  ample  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

The  general  comfort  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,  especi- 
ally in  the  northern  and  mountainous  provinces,  is  easily  statistical 
explained  by  the  number  of  them  who  were  owners  of  the  f^^bject. 
soil,  coupled  with  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of  the  provincial 
immunities  and  privileges  which,  in  Catalonia,  Navarre, 
the  Basque   Provinces,    Asturias,   Aragon,   and  Galicia, 
effectually  restrained  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  gave 
to  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  the  practical  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  complete  personal  freedom.    So  extensive 
were  their  privileges,  so  little  did  government  venture  to 
disregard  them,  that  in  many  cases  those  enjoying  them 
were   to  be  considered  rather  as   democratic  common- 
wealths, inserted  into  that  extraordinary  assemblage  of 
separate  states  which  formed  the  Spanish  monarchy,  than 
as  subjects  of  a  despotic  government.     The  classification 
of  the  population  was  as  in  the  note  below,  which  speaks  l 
volumes  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  causes  i/s,  174.' 
of  their  prolonged  resistance  to  the  French  invasion.1* 

But  the  peasantry,  hardy  and  undaunted  as  they  were, 
would  have  been  unable  to  have  combined  in  any  effective  The  church: 
league  for  their  common  defence,  destitute  as  they  for  the  ImdduT1 ' 
most  part  were  of  any  support  from  their  natural  leaders, ra' 


*  Total  inhabitants,       ....  10,409,879 

Of  whom  were  Families  engaged  in  agriculture,  872,000 

Owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivated,  360.000 

Farmers  holding  under  landlords,  502,000 

Ecclesiastical  proprietors,  6,216 

Parish  priests,       .             .  22,480 

Regular  clergy,      .             .  47,710 

Total  cities,  towns,  and  villages,            .  25,463 

Of  which  were  Free  cities  or  burghs,        .  12,071 

„         „         Subject  to  a  feudal  superior,  9,466 

„         „         Subject  to  an  ecclesiastical  superior,  3,926 
— See  HARDENBERG,  x.  173,  174. 

The  population  is  now  (1837)  14,660,000.—  MALTE  BKUN,  vil  664. 
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CHAP,   the  owners  of  the  soil,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  weight 
LIIL     and  influence  of  a  body  which,  in  every  age,  has  borne  a 
18081     leading  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Peninsula.     This  was 
THE  CHURCH,  the  lasting  and  inveterate  enemy  in  every 
country  of  revolutionary  innovation.     The  ecclesiastics  in 
Spain  were  very  numerous,  amounting,  according  to  the 
census  taken  in  1787,  to  twenty-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  parish  priests,  and  forty-seven  thousand 
j  seven  hundred  and  ten  regular  clergy  belonging  to  monas- 

iv.  191.  '  teries  or  other  public  religious  establishments.1  The 
influence  of  this  great  body  was  immense.  Independent 
of  their  spiritual  ascendancy  in  a  country  more  strongly 
attached  than  any  in  Europe  to  the  Romish  church,  they 
possessed,  as  temporal  proprietors,  an  unbounded  sway 
over  their  flocks.  As  in  all  other  countries,  it  had  long 
been  felt  that  the  church  was  the  best  and  most  indul- 
gent landlord  ;  the  ecclesiastical  estates,  which  were  very 
numerous  and  extensive,  were  much  better  cultivated  in 
general  than  any  in  the  hands  of  lay  proprietors  ;  and  the 
tenantry  held  their  possessions  under  them  for  such  mode- 
s  Maite  rate  rents,  and  by  so  secure  a  tenure,  that  they  had  long 

Brun,  vii.  •  -1      i  11  i  -  i  •  f 

M7, 672.  enjoyed  almost  the  advantages  and  consideration  or  actual 
landholders.2 

Nor  was  this  all :  the  charity  and  beneficence  of  the 
its  immense  monks  had  set  on  foot,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 

unefiilness  to  .  •,•.,•  ,1  i  i  •    i  j.1 

the  people,  extensive  institutions,  through  which,  more  than  any 
others  by  which  they  could  be  effected,  the  distresses  of 
the  poor  had  been  relieved.  They  partook  in  a  great 
degree  of  the  character  of  the  liospice,,  particularly  in  the 
northern  provinces.  To  the  peasant  they  often  served  as 
banking  establishments,  where  none  other  existed  in  the 
province,  and  as  such  essentially  contributed  to  agricul- 
tural improvement.  The  friars  acted  as  schoolmasters, 
advocates,  physicians,  and  apothecaries.  Besides  feeding 
and  clothing  the  poor,  and  visiting  the  sick,  they  afforded 
spiritual  consolation.  They  were  considerate  landlords 
and  indulgent  masters ;  peace -makers  in  domestic  broils, 
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a  prop  of  support  in  family  misfortune ;  they  provided    CHAP. 
periodical  amusements  and  festivities  for  the  peasants  ; 


advanced  them  funds  if  assailed  with  misfortune ;  m' 
furnished  them  with  seed  if  their  harvest  had  failed. 
Most  of  the  convents  had  fundaciones,  or  endowments, 
for  professors  who  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy, 
besides  keeping  schools  open  for  the  use  of  the  poor ;  they 
also  supplied  parochial  ministers  when  wanted,  and  their 
preachers  were  considered  the  best  in  Spain.  Superficial 
or  free-thinking  travellers,  observing  that  the  aged,  the 
sick,  and  the  destitute,  were  always  to  be  found  in 
numbers  round  the  convent  gates,  supposed  that  they 
created  the  suffering  which  they  were  so  instrumental  in 
relieving,  and  in  consequence  that  the  church  was  charge- 
able with  the  augmentation  of  pauperism  ;  forgetting  that 
the  poor  ever  will  be  assembled  together  round  those 
establishments  where  their  sufferings  are  relieved ;  and 
that  to  represent  such  beneficent  institutions  as  the  cause 
of  this  distress,  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  decry 
fever  hospitals  because  their  wards  are  generally  filled  with 
typhus  patients,  or  poor-laws  in  Ireland  because  a  large 
proportion  of  its  two  millions  of  present  destitute  inhabi- 1 
tants  will  hereafter  infallibly  be  found  in  the  neighbour-  Revolutions 
hood  of  the  workhouses  where  parochial  relief  is  dealt  S74,P376. "' 
out.1 

It  is  observed  with  surprise  by  General  Foy,  that  in 
every  age   the  king,  the  church,  and  the  people,  have  its  great 
combined  together  in  Spain  :  an  alliance  utterly  inexpli-  Ihe^anish 
cable  on  the  principles  of  the  French  revolutionary  school, contest- 
but  susceptible  of  an  easy  solution  when  the  benefits 
which  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  conferred  both  on  the  crown, 
in  standing  between  it  and  the  encroachments  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  peasantry,  in  averting  from  them  the 
evils  of  poverty,  are  taken  into  consideration.    The  whole 
course  of  events,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  demonstrated 
that  this  influence  was  established  on  the  most  durable 
foundation.      Everywhere   the   parish  priests  were  the 
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CHAP,    chief  promoters  of  the  insurrection  ;  it  was  their  power- 
, _  ful  voice  which  roused  the  people  to  resistance  ;  and  many 

•I  OAQ 

of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  the  desultory  bands  who 
maintained  the  contest  when  the  regular  forces  were 
destroyed,  came  from  the  ecclesiastical  ranks.  The  clergy, 
both  regular  and  parochial,  early  perceived  the  total  de- 
struction of  their  interests  which  would  ensue  from  the 
triumph  of  the  French  invasion ;  they  recollected  the 
decrees  of  the  Convention  against  the  clergy,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee.  And  though  Napoleon 
had  to  a  certain  extent  restored  the  altar,  yet  they  were 
well  aware  that  even  his  powerful  hand  had  been  able  to 
do  this  only  in  a  very  ineffectual  manner.  They  knew 
that  religion  was  tolerated  in  France,  not  re-established  ; 
and  that  the  indigent  cure's,  who  to  the  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  drew  a  wretched  pittance  yearly  from  the  public 
treasury,  were  very  different,  both  in  consideration  and 
influence,  from  the  dignified  clergy  in  possession  of  their 
own  estates,  who  formerly  constituted  so  important  a  part 
of  the  French  monarchy.  It  was  this  body,  possessed  of 
such  influence,  and  animated  with  such  feelings,  who  in 
Spain  proved  the  real  leaders  of  the  people  ;  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  government,  the  nobility,  and  the  army, 
boldly  threw  themselves  into  the  breach  ;  and,  organising 
out  of  the  strength  and  affections  of  an  intrepid  peasantry 
the  means  of  prolonged  resistance,  rendered  the  Peninsula 
the  charnel-house  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  grave  of 
revolutionary  power. 

Most  of  all,  Spain  was  still  a  virgin  soil.  ITer  people 
Spain  wag  were  not  exhausted  with  revolutionary  passions ;  they 
hausteTby  had  not  learned  by  bitter  experience  the  vanity  of  all 
attempts  to  regenerate  mankind  by  any  other  means 
than  the  improvement  of  their  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples. Though  the  monarchy  was  grey  in  years,  the 
nobility  corrupt  or  selfish,  the  government  feeble  and 
incapable,  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  still  untainted  :  the 
debility  of  the  Bourbon  reigns  had  passed  over  the  state 
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without  either  weakening  the  force  of  popular  passion,    CHAP. 

or  destroying  the  fountains  of  public  virtue.     The  peas- 1 

ants  in  the  mountains,  the  shepherds  in  the  plains,  still      m' 
inherited,  in  unmixed  purity,  the  blood  of  the  Cid  and 
Pelajo — still  were  animated  by  the  spirit  which  sustained 
the  conflict  of  seven  centuries  with  the  Moorish  invader. 
They  were  free  from  that  last  and  worst  cause  of  national 
corruption,  which  springs  from  the  people  having  been 
themselves  admitted  to  a  share  of  power,  participating 
in  its  passions,  feeling  its  sweets,  profiting  by  its  corrup- 
tions.   They  were  exempt  from  that  despair  which  results 
from  the  experienced  impossibility,  by  changing  the  class 
which  governs,  of  eradicating  either  the  vices  of  the  gov- 
ernors, or  the  sufferings  of  the  governed.    Hence  an  inter- 
mixture in  the  Peninsular  revolutionary  war  of  passions 
the  most  opposite,  and  usually  ranged  in  fierce  hostility 
against  each  other  ;  and  hence  the  long  duration  and  un- 
.exampled  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  conducted.    While 
the  rural  population,  at  the  voice  of  their  pastors,  every- 
where took  up  arms,  and  rushed  with  inconsiderate  zeal 
into  the   conflict,   to  combat  under  the  banners  of  the 
Cross  for  their  salvation,  the  indolent  urban  multitudes 
were  roused  not  less  by  temporal  ambition  to  league 
their  forces  under  the  national  colours.     The  dissolution 
of  government,  the  resolution  of  society  into  its  pristine 
elements,  had  generally  thrown  political  power  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  affairs  into  their  hands ;  revolu- 
tionary passion,  democratic  ambition,   were  called  into 
activity  by  the  very  necessity  which   had   everywhere 
thrown  the  people  upon  their  own  resources.     The  pro- 
vincial juntas,  chosen  in  the  chief  towns,  soon  became 
so  many  centres  of  revolutionary  action  and  popular  in- 
trigue.    And  thus  the  two  most  powerful  passions  which 
can  agitate  the   human  heart,  religious  enthusiasm  and 
democratic   ambition,   usually   seen   in    opposite   ranks, 
and  destined  to  fierce  collision  in  that  very  realm  in 
future   times,   were   for   a   season,   by  the   pressure  of 
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CHAP,    common  danger,  brought  to  unite  cordially  with  each 
LIII.       .,  J 

.  _  .  other. 

Such  was  the  country  which  thereafter  became  the 
Compel-  grand  theatre  of  the  contest  between  France  and  Eng- 
ciiaracter  of  land  ;  and  such  the  eminently  favourable  ba.ttle-field 
which  the  unbounded  ambition  and  perfidious  treachery 


army 


period.  of  tjie  French  Emperor  at  length  afforded  to  the  British 
arms.  They  now  descended  to  the  conflict  on  the  popular 
side  ;  they  went  forth  to  combat,  not  merely  for  the  real 
interests,  but  for  the  present  desires  of  the  people.  The 
forces,  indeed,  which  the  contending  parties  could  bring 
into  this  great  arena  were,  to  appearance  at  least,  very 
unequal  ;  and  even  the  most  sanguine  could  not  contem- 
plate without  alarm  the  enormous  preponderance  which 
weighed  down  the  scale  on  the  side  of  Napoleon.  He  had 
above  six  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers,  including 
seventy  thousand  horse,  and  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  auxiliaries  from  the  allied  states  at  his  disposal; 
but  the  magnitude  of  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  consti- 
tuted the  least  formidable  part  of  its  character.*  It  was 
the  quality,  experience,  and  spirit  of  his  soldiers  which 
formed  the  principal  source  of  their  strength.  They 
stood  forth  to  the  conflict,  strong  in  the  experience  of 
fifteen  years  of  warfare,  terrible  from  the  recollection  of 
a  hundred  triumphs.  The  halo  of  glory  which  surrounded, 
the  prestige  of  victory  which  preceded  them,  was  more 
difficult  to  withstand  then  either  the  charges  of  their 
cuirassiers  or  the  ravages  of  their  artillery.  It  fascinated 
and  subdued  the  minds  of  men  ;  spread  universally  that 

*  The  numbers  were  as  follows,  all  paid  by  the  French  government  :  — 
Infantry  of  the  line,      .....       380,000 

Cavalry,  ......         70,000 

Swiss,  Germans,  Hanoverians,  and  Irish,  in  French  pay,     32,000 
Artillery  and  engineers,  ....         46,000 

Gendarmerie,  coast-guards,  veterans,   .  .  .         92,000 

620,000 

Besides  the  forces  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Naples,  Holland, 
and  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  —  at  least  150,000  more.—  See  FOY,  i.  52,  53. 
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belief  of  their  invincibility  which  was  the  surest  means  of    CHAP. 

•                                                       i  ii i 
realising  it ;  paralysed  alike  the  statesman  who  arrayed  1_ 

nations  and  the  general  who  marshalled  armies  for  the       m' 
combat ;  and  roused  even  in  the  bravest  hearts  the  dis- 
piriting conviction  that  the  contest  was  hopeless,  and  that 
to  sink  honourably  was  all  that  remained  to  gallant  sol- 
diers.    This  feeling  especially  prevailed  at  this  juncture, 
after  the  hopes  of  Europe,  strongly  elevated  by  the  strife 
of  Eylau,  had  been  dashed  to  the  earth  by  the  wreck  of 
Friedland,  and  the  reserve  of  Christendom,  on  whom  so 
many  eyes  had  been  turned  in  breathless  anxiety,  hadj 
abandoned  the  conflict  as  one  apparently  striving  against  52, 53. 
the  decrees  of  fate.1 

Nor  was  the  actual  efficiency  of  this  immense  army 
inferior  to  its  imaginative  terrors.  Though  the  wars  of  Their  disci- 
Germany  and  Poland  had  made  frightful  chasms  in  the  ment^anT 
ranks  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  yet  the  officers  and  non-efl 
commissioned  officers,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  the  army, 
possessed  the  immense  advantage  of  tried  merits  and 
long  experience.  Such  had  been  the  consumption  of 
human  life  during  the  late  campaigns,  that  every  conscript 
who  survived  a  few  years  was  sure  of  becoming  an 
officer ;  and  while  this  certainty  of  promotion  to  the  few 
survivors  kept  alive  the  military  spirit  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, it  insured  for  the  direction  of  the  army  the  inesti- 
mable basis  of  tried  valour  and  experienced  skill.  Every 
military  man  knows,  that  if  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  experienced  and  brave,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter,  even  out  of  the  most  unpromising  mate- 
rials, to  form  in  a  short  period  of  time  an  effective  army. 
The  examples  of  the  Portuguese  and  Hindoos,  under 
British,  and  the  northern  Italians,  under  French  officers, 
were  not  required  to  establish  a  fact  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  every  age  from  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
This  advantage  appeared  not  merely  in  the  field  of 
battle  ;  desperate  valour,  fortunate  accident,  can  some- 
times there  supply  the  wants  of  experience  and  orgauisa- 
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CHAP.    tion.     But  in  the  Jong  run,  in  undergoing  the  fatigues  of 
a  campaign,  in  discharging   its    multifarious  duties,  and 


1808>  facing  its  varied  difficulties,  the  superiority  of  veteran 
armies,  or  even  new  levies  incorporated  with  a  veteran 
frame,  soon  becomes  conspicuous.  The  Spaniards  never 
were  a  match  for  the  French,  either  in  regular  combats 
or  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign ;  and  although  the 
native  courage  of  the  English,  even  in  the  outset,  uni- 
formly gave  them  the  advantage  in  pitched  battles,  yet  it 
was  long  before  they  became  at  all  equal  to  their  oppo- 
nents in  the  general  conduct  of  a  campaign.  It  augments 
our  admiration  for  the  illustrious  chief  and  his  able  lieu- 
tenants who  ultimately  led  them  to  victory  under  such 
disadvantages,  that  they  were  compelled  not  only  to  lead, 
but  in  a  manner  to  educate  their  troops  in  presence  of  the 
i  F  .  }!0  enemy  ;  and  that  it  was  while  struggling  to  maintain 
si.  Jom.  ii.  their  ground  airainst  superior  bands  of  a  veteran  foe,  that 

.5t>.  Hard.  x.  °  l 

157, 158.  they  imbibed  in  many  respects  even  the  rudiments  of  the 
military  art.1 

The  English  army,  however,  at  this  period  was  far  from 

Force  and    being  in  the  inefficient  state,  either  in  respect  to  disci- 
character  of      ..     '  .  l  •   l  11  11 

the  British  plmc  or  experience,  which  was  generally  presumed  on  the 
Continent ;  and  the  French  government,  which  judged 
from  recent  events,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  efforts 
in  the  military  department  which  had  been  made  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  were  equally  mistaken  as 
to  the  courage  and  capacity  of  the  regular  forces,  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  warlike  spirit  had  imbued  the  nation. 
The  British  regular  troops  in  the  spring  of  1808  consisted 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty- 
six  thousand  were  cavalry,  besides  eighty  thousand  mili- 
tia, equal  in  discipline  and  equipment  to  the  troops  of  the 
line,  though  not  bound  to  serve  beyond  the  British 
isles  ;  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  volunteers,  of 
whom  twenty-five  thousand  were  cavalry,  in  a  very  consi- 
derable state  of  efficiency.  Great  part  of  this  immense 
force,  without  doubt,  was  absorbed  in  the  defence  of  the 
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numerous  and  extensive  colonies  which  formed  part  of  the    CHAP. 
English  dominions.    But  the  official  returns  proved  that  a     LIIL 
hundred  thousand  men,  including  twenty  thousand  cavalry,     1808- 
were  disposable  in  the  British  isles  :    and  in  a  minute 
made  out  by  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  proved,  that  "  in 
1808,  sixty  thousand  men  could  have  been  provided  for 
the  campaign  in  Spain  without  detriment  to  any  other 
service."     Of  this  force  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
it  was  all  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  equip- 1  Parl  Re. 
ment ;  and  that  not  only  was  it  equal  for  a  pitched  battle  f^y?'  "P^I 
to  any  body  of  men  of  similar  amount  which  could  be  ^eb-  ix  3d 

'  *  App.  and 

brought  against  it,  but,  if  all  assembled,  was  adequate  to  Napier,;. si. 
the  encounter  of  the  largest  army  ever  yet  collected  in  a  Foy,  i.  210. 
single  field  under  the  standards  of  Napoleon.1  * 

But  it  was  not  so  much  from  underrating  the  numerical 
strength,  as  from  mistaking  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Spirit  with 
British  army,  and  the  degree  of  interest  which  its  exploits  animated"™8 
excited  in  the  country,  that  the  French  government  was  ^  byThe' 
led  to  regard  too  lightly  the  chances  of  success  which  it  Pe°Ple- 
possessed  in  a  Continental  struggle.     With  all  his  infor- 
mation and  sagacity,  Napoleon  here  fell  into  the  common 
error  of  judging  of  the  present  by  the  past.    The  English 
soldiers  had  achieved  so  little  during  the  war,  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  they  were  incapable  of  doing  anything : 
their  navy  had  done  so  much,  that  it  was  taken  for  granted 


The  numbers,  in  July  1808,  were : — 
Regulars.  Militia. 

Infantry,         156,561 

Cavalry,  26,315  773990 

182,876 


Volunteers. 


Infantry,        254,544 
Cavalry,  25,342 

Artillery,  9,420 


289,306 


In  all,— Regulars,  .  .  .  182,867 
Militia,  ....  77,990 
Volunteers,  .  .  .  289,306 


In  arms,         .         .       550,163 

Of  this  force  of  regulars,  81,000  infantry  "and  20,000  cavalry  were  at  home  in 
the  British  isles,  and  of  course  disposable.  In  the  muster-rolls  of  the  English 
army,  sabres  and  bayonets  are  alone  estimated,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
French  and  Continental  services  :  a  peculiarity  which  made  the  real  strength 
of  the  English  regular  army  about  200,000  men. — Parl.  Deb.  ix.  iii.  App. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  D 
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CHAP,    it  could  do  anything,  and  that  the  whole  interest  and 

LIII 

. '—  pride  of  the  nation  were  centred  on  its  triumphs.      In 

!08>  the  interim,  however,  the  general  arming  of  the  people, 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  threats  of  invasion,  the 
profound  interest  kept  alive  by  the  Continental  war, 
the  triumphs  of  Alexandria  and  Mai  da,  had  awakened  a 
most  extraordinary  degree  of  military  ardour,  and  diffused 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  military  information,  through- 
out the  people.  The  warlike  establishments  which  per- 
vaded the  country  were  admirably  calculated  to  foster 
this  growing  enthusiasm,  and  turn  it  to  the  best  account 
in  augmenting  the  numbers  and  increasing  the  spirit  of 
the  regular  army.  The  militia  served  as  an  invaluable 
nursery  for  the  line  ;  the  volunteers,  changed  soon  after 
into  local  militia,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  German 
landwchr,  provided  a  never-failing  supply  of  recruits, 
tolerably  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  discipline,  for  the 
militia.  Numbers  of  young  men  of  all  ranks,  caught  by 
the  animation,  the  idleness,  or  the  dress  of  soldiers,  cm- 
braced  the  military  profession  :  thenceforward  to  the  end 
of  the  war  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  experienced 
in  finding  adequate  supplies  of  recruits  for  the  army,  and 
filling  up  all  the  fearful  chasms  which  war  and  disease 
made  in  its  ranks.  Thus,  while  the  French  were  deluded 
with  the  idea  that  the  English  were  altogether  contemp- 
tible by  land,  they  had  already  made  great  progress  in 
,  the  formation  of  a  powerful  army :  and  while  their  enemies 

1Foy,i,210,  J 

212,220,     were  talking  about  sea -wolves   and   maritime  skill,  the 

221.    Hard 

\~ i58,iyj.  spirit  was  engendered  destined  to  produce  the  triumphs  of 
Vitoria  and  AVatcrloo.1 

The  vast  ameliorations  effected  by  the  Duke  of  York 

23  ...  . 

Character    in  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  the  army,  and  the 
™s  of'the    improved  military  education  which  the  younger  officers 
widicn.      h&d  now  f°r  somc  ycars  received,  had  at  the  same  period 
afforded  increased  advantages  for  the  successful  display  of 
that  physical  strength,  and  that  undaunted  moral  reso- 
lution, which  in  every  age  have  formed  the  great  charac- 
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tcristics  of  the  British   soldiers.     The  latter  invaluable    CHAP; 
quality  gave  them  a  very  great  advantage  :  it  is  the  true 


basis  of  a  powerful  army.  Skill,  experience,  discipline, 
can  be  superadded  by  practice,  or  acquired  by  exercise  ; 
but  if  this  one  moral  quality  be  wanting,  all  such  acquisi- 
tions will  prove  of  little  avail.  How  inferior  soever  to 
their  antagonists  in  experience,  or  that  dexterity  in  the  • 
varied  duties  of  a  campaign  which  actual  service  alone  can 
give,  the  English  soldiers,  from  the  very  first,  had  the  ani- 
mating conviction  that  they  were  their  equals,  possibly 
their  superiors,  in  actual  combat ;  and  that  all  the  advan- 
tages of  their  veteran  opponents  would  be  at  an  end  if 
once  they  engaged  in  a  regular  battle.  And  so  it  proved 
even  from  the  outset ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  soon 
this  one  quality  of  dogged  resolution  in  the  field  came 
to  neutralise  all  the  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and  veteran 
discipline.  The  military  is  essentially  a  practical  art ;  its 
wants  and  necessities  are  soon  brought  home  by  actual 
experience  and  suffering  to  an  army  in  the  field.  But  no 
amount  of  experience  or  discipline  can  supply  the  want  of 
individual  courage  ;  with  it,  all  the  rest  is  easily  acquired. 
If  it  possesses  the  resolution  to  fight,  and  the  discipline 
to  obey,  a  very  short  time  will  supply  the  rest.  There  is 
no  education  so  rapid  and  effectual  as  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

Of  various  natural  and  acquired  excellence,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether,    in  the  Peninsular  war,  the    British  or  Parallel  be- 
French  soldiers,  after  a  few  years,  were  the  most  admir-  B^h  and 
able.     In  the  service  of  light  troops  ;  in  undergoing  with  troops, 
cheerfulness  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign  ;  in  dexterity  at 
making  themselves  comfortable  under  privation  ;  in  rapi- 
dity of  firing,  care  of  their  horses  by  the  cavalry,  and 
enthusiastic  gallantry  at  the  first  onset,  the  French  troops 
for  a  long  period  had  the  advantage  ;  and  this,  joined  to 
their  almost  invariable  superiority  of  numbers,  had  ordi- 
narily turned  the  general  issue  of  the  campaign  in  their 
favour.    But  when  the  hostile  lines  actually  met,  and  the 
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CHAP,    national  resolution  was  fairly  put  to  the  test,  the  British 
soldiers  from  the  very  beginning  successfully  asserted  their 


18081  superiority.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  but  one 
which  this  History  will  abundantly  demonstrate,  that  in 
every  battle  between  the  English  and  the  French,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war,  without 
exception,  the  former  were  victorious,  although  they  were 
for  the  most  part  inexperienced  at  first  in  actual  warfare, 
and  their  opponents  had  been  trained  in  fifteen  years  of 
conflict  and  victory.  Splendid  in  appearance,  overflowing 
with  courage,  irresistible  in  a  single  charge,  the  British 
cavalry  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  equal — at  least  for  gene- 
ral service,  or  the  protracted  fatigues  of  a  campaign — to 
that  of  Napoleon  :  a  remarkable  circumstance  when  the 
great  attention  bestowed  on  horses  in  England  is  taken 
into  consideration.  But  their  artillery,  superior  to  any 
in  the  world  in  the  admirable  equipment  of  the  guns 
and  ammunition  train,  was  second  to  none  in  the  cool- 
ness and  practice  of  the  gunners ;  and  in  the  steadiness 
and  precision  of  their  fire,  the  constancy  which  they  dis- 
played under  danger,  their  calmness  in  anger,  and  the 
terrible  vehemence  of  their  charge  with  the  bayonet,  the 
2-26,227.  British  infantry  were  beyond  all  question  the  first  in 
Europe.1* 

In  one   important   particular,  the  English   army  was 
important    formed   upon    an   entirely  different  principle   from  the 
British     c  French.     In   the   latter,  the  officers  constituted   in   no 
lagexciu-    degree  a  separate  class  from  the  soldiers ;  the  equality, 
fromyt£ken  which  was  the  object  of  universal  desire  at  the  outset  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  conscription,  which  reached  indis- 
criminately all  ranks  in  its  later  stages,  alike  forbade  any 
such  line  of  demarcation.     Thus,  not  only  had  all  the 
marshals  and  generals  in  the  service  originally  entered  on 
the  military  career  in  the  ranks,  but  to  such  as  survived 
the  rapid  consumption  of  life  in  the  imperial  wars,  pro- 

*  "  Le  soldat  Anglais,"  says  General  Foy,  "  possede  la  qualitd  la  plus  pro- 
cieuse  dans  la  guerre,  lecalme  dang  la  mitre." — FOY,  i.  227. 
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motion  was  still  certain  from  the  humblest  station  to  the    CHAP. 

highest  grades  in  the  army.     In  the  former,  again,  a  line  1_ 

in  practice  almost  impassable,  separated  the  private 
soldier  from  the  officer;  they  were  drawn  from  different 
classes  in  society,  accustomed  to  different  habits,  in- 
structed by  a  different  education,  actuated  by  different 
desires.  To  the  French  conscript,  glory,  promotion,  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  greatness,  were  the  chief  stimulants 
to  exertion;  in  the  English  army,  though  the  influence 
of  such  desires  was  strongly  felt  by  the  officers,  yet  the 
efforts  of  the  common  men  were  principally  excited  by  a 
different  set  of  motives.  A  sense  of  military  duty,  the 
wish  to  win  the  respect  of  their  comrades,  an  instinctive 
principle  of  courage,  an  anxious  desire  to  uphold  the  re- 
nown of  their  regiment,  a  firm  determination  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Old  England,  and  an  undoubting  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  its  arms,  constituted  the  real  springs  of 
military  exertion. 

The  great  majority  of  the  English  soldiers  felt   no 
desire  to  be  made  officers.     To  become  sergeants  and  The  English 
corporals  was,  indeed,  a  very  general  and  deserved  object  contented5"5 
of  ambition  to  the  meritorious  privates,    because   that  ^ their 
elevated  them  in,  without  taking  them  out  of,  their  own 
sphere  in  life ;  but  they  felt  that  they  would  be  uncom- 
fortable in  the  daily  society  of  the  commissioned  officers, 
their  superiors  in  birth,  habits,  and  acquirements.     And 
though  many,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  from  the  force  of 
extraordinary  merit,  broke  through  these  restraints,  and 
some  discharged  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  the  duties  i  Duke  of 
of  the  most  elevated  ranks,  who  had  originally  borne  a  S'EV-KI. 
musket  on  their  shoulders,  yet  in  general  the  situation  of  pnu^hitary 
privates  who  had  risen  to  the  officers'  mess  was  not  so  ment-  Parl- 

1   •  f  i  Pro->  June 

comfortable  as  to  render  the  change  an  object  of  general  ISSG. 
desire.1 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  assert,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less strictly  true,  that  this  feeling  of  the  propriety  of  each 
class  striving  to  become  respectable  in  itself,  without 
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CHAP,    seeking  to  overstep  its  limits,   is  the  natural  effect  of 

1  TTT 

, ! long-established  freedom  and  order;   and  is  much  more 


1808<  nearly  allied  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  liberty  than  the 
whidifkrose  feverish  desire  of  individual  elevation,  which,  throughout 
[ei™e!pect  all  'l^s  phases,  was  the  mainspring  of  the  French  Rcvolu- 
ofaiiciasses.  ^on  Whore  each  class  is  respectable  and  protected  in 
itself,  it  feels  its  own  importance,  and  often  disdains  to 
seek  admission  into  that  next  in  succession.  The  uni- 
versal passion  for  individual  exaltation  is  the  offspring  of 
a  state  of  society  where  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the 
humbler  ranks  have  been  habitually,  by  all  persons  in 
power,  trampled  under  foot.  The  clearest  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  daily  experience.  The  men  who 
throughout  so  many  ages  have  maintained  the  liberties 
of  England,  are  not  those  who  were  striving  perpetually 
to  elevate  themselves  by  a  sudden  start  above  their 
neighbours,  but  those  who,  by  a  life  of  unobtrusive 
honest  industry,  have  risen  to  comfort  or  opulence  in 
their  own  sphere,  without  any  desire  to  leave  it.  And 
the  strength  of  the  State  at  present  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  anxious  aspirants  after  aristocratic  favour,  or  the 
giddy  candidates  for  fashionable  distinction,  but  in  the 
unheeded  efforts  of  that  more  numerous  but  unobserved 
228/227.  class,  wliich  is  too  proud  of  its  own  rank  to  aspire  to  any 
above  it.1 

An  iron  discipline  had  given  the  military  force,  thus 
Severe 'dis-  constituted,  a  degree  of  firmness  and  regularity  unknown 
Corporal      to  any  other  service  in  Europe.     The  use  of  the  lash— 
monTs'winch  tnat  terrible  remnant  of  savage  rule — was  still  painfully 
«utedu))~     frequent ;  and  instances  were  not  uncommon  of  soldiers, 
for  inconsiderable  offences,  receiving  five  hundred,  eight 
hundred,  and  even  one  thousand  stripes- — an  amount  of 
torture  equal  perhaps  to  any  ever  inflicted  by  the  Inqui- 
sition.    But  though  the  friends  of  humanity  beheld  with 
horror  this  barbarous  infliction,  so  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  English  constitution,  and  one  disused  in  the  French 
and  several  other  Continental  armies,  yet  the  experienced 
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observers,  who  considered  the  character  of  the  class  from    CHAP. 
which  the  English  recruits  were  almost  exclusively  drawn, 


and  the  impossibility  of  giving  them  the  prospect  of 
promotion  which  operated  so  strongly  on  French  con- 
scripts, still  hesitated  as  to  the  practicability  of  abolishing 
this  painful  and  terrible  correction,  though  they  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  limitation  of  its  frightful  bar- 
barity. They  regarded  its  disgrace  as  the  price  paid  by 
the  nation  for  the  democratic  economy,  which  denied  to 
the  soldiers  such  a  pay  as  would  secure  for  the  ranks  of 
its  army  a  class  with  whom  such  inflictions  might  be 
unnecessary,  or  render  expulsion  from  these  ranks  a  suffi- 
cient object  of  dread ;  and  that  constitution  which,  by 
confining  commissions  in  the  military  service  to  men  of 
family  and  property,  possessed  of  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  commonwealth,  had  obtained  the  best  possible l  puke  of 

.  .„  ,.  TT  11  •         Wellington 

security  against  its  force  being  applied  to  the  destruction  ut  supra. 
of  the  public  liberties.1 

Better  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  paid  than  any  other  in 
Europe,  the  English  soldier  had  an  attention  devoted  to  physical 
his  wants,  both  in  health  and  sickness,  and  experienced  tiTiBrhish 
an  integrity  in  the  administration  of  every  department  of sokhers- 
the  army,  which  could  be  attained  only  in  a  country  where 
habits  of  freedom  have  long  coexisted  with  those  of  order, 
and  experience  had  pointed  out  the  mode  of  effectually 
checking  the  abuses  which  invariably  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  up  in  every  branch  of  the  public  administration. 
Pensions,  varying  according  to  the  period  or  the  amount 
of  service,  secured  for  the  veteran,  the  maimed,  or  the 
wounded,  an  adequate  maintenance  for  the  remainder 
of  life.  True,  he  fought — in  the  language  of  Colonel 
Napier — in  the  cold  shade  of  aristocracy  ;  true,  he 
could  not  boast  that  the  rays  of  imperial  favour  would 
be  attracted  by  the  helmet  of  the  cuirassier,  or  the 
bayonet  of  the  grenadier ;  but  he  was  sure,  from  good 
conduct,  of  obtaining  that  respect  in  his  own  sphere,  and 
those  substantial  advantages  which  were  adapted  to  his 
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CHAP,    situation  and  his  wishes.      Experience  has  abundantly 
proved  that  the  concentration  of  government  support  on 


m'  those  whose  only  title  to  power  is  military  distinction,  is 
a  sure  prelude  to  unbridled  administration ;  and  that,  if 
the  soldier  no  longer  fought  in  the  cold  shade  of  aris- 
tocracy, the  citizen  would  pine  in  the  hopeless  frost  of 
military  despotism.* 

Nor  was  the  inequality  of  force  with  which  this  great 
struggle  was  to  be  conducted  so  great  in  its  progress  as 

*  General  Foy  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  different  habits  of  the  English 
General         and  French  soldiers  during  a  campaign  in  the  Peninsular  war,  of  the  truth  of 
which  every  one  must,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  convinced.     "  Behold,"  says  he, 
trust  of  the     "  the  French  battalions,  when  they  arrive  at  their  bivouacs  after  a  long  and 
Knglish  and    painful  march.     No  sooner  have  the  drums  ceased  to  beat,  than  the  havresacks 
soldiers  and    °f  the  soldiers,  disposed  round  the  piles  of  arms,  mark  out  the  ground  where 
officers.          they  are  to  pass  the  night.  They  put  off  their  coats  :  clothed  only  in  their  great- 
coats, they  run  to  collect  provisions,  water,  and  straw.     The  fires  are  lighted  ; 
the  soup  is  soon  prepared ;  trees  brought  from  the  adjoining  wood  are  rudely 
carved  into  supports  or  beams  for  the  huts.     Quickly  the  simple  barracks  are 
raised  ;  the  air  resounds  with  the  sounds  of  the  hatchet ;  while  the  soup  is  pre- 
paring, the  young  men,  impatient  of  their  idleness,  clean  their  arms,  arrange 
their  knapsacks,  clean  their  gaiters.     The  soup  is  soon  ready;  if  wine  is  wanting, 
the  conversation  soon  flags,  and  the  noisy  multitude  is  speedily  buried  in  sleep. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  generous  fluid  circulates,  joyous  looks  follow  the 
barrels  as  they  are  brought  on  men's  backs  into  the  centres  of  the  rings  ;  the 
veterans  recount  to  the  young  conscripts  the  battles  in  which  their  regiment 
lias  acquired  so  much  renown,  and  the  universal  transport  when  the  Emperor, 
mounted    on    his    white    charger   and    followed  by  his    Mameluke,  suddenly 
appeared  among  them. 

"  Turn  now  to  the  English  camp.  You  see  the  soldiers  exhausted  and  motion- 
less, reclining  on  the  ground  :  are  they  waiting  like  the  Spahis  in  the  Turkish 
camp  till  the  slaves  prepare  their  victuals  ?  No !  they  have  made  at  leisure  a 
very  moderate  march,  and  have  reached  at  two  in  the  afternoon  the  ground 
they  are  to  occupy  for  the  night.  Bread  and  meat  are  brought;  the  sergeant 
makes  the  distribution  ;  he  tells  them  where  they  will  find  water  and  straw, 
and  where  the  trees  which  are  to  be  felled  will  be  found  When  the  logs  arrive, 
lie  shows  where  each  is  to  be  placed  ;  he  reprimands  the  unskilful,  and  stimu- 
lates the  la/y.  Where  is  the  industrious  enterprising  spirit  of  that  nation  which 
has  outstripped  all  others  in  vigour  and  intelligence  ?  Out  of  their  own  routine 
the  soldiers  can  do  nothing  :  if  once  the  restraints  of  discipline  are  broken, 
excesses  of  every  kind  are  indulged  in,  and  intemperance  prevails  to  a  degree 
which  would  astonish  the  Cossacks  themselves.  Nevertheless,  do  not  hazard 
an  attack  unless  you  are  well  assured  of  success :  the  English  soldier  is  not 
brave  at  times  merely ;  he  is  so  whenever  he  has  eat  well,  drunk  well,  and  slept 
p((V  well.  Yet  their  courage,  rather  instinctive  than  acquired,  has  need  of  solid 

2:jl,"^3.         nutriment;  and  no  thoughts  of  glory  will  ever  make  them  forget  that  they  are 
hungry,  or  that  their  shoes  are  worn  out.1 

"  Nor  is  the  difference  less  remarkable  in  the  superior  officers.     While  a 
French  general  of  division  ii  occupied  during  the  leisure  moments  of  a  cam- 
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it  appeared  in  the  outset.     Napoleon,  indeed,  commenced    CHAP. 
the  contest  with  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  infantry, 


and  sixteen  thousand  horse,  in  the  Peninsula,*  and  the     1^8- 
possession  of  all  the  most  important  strongholds  which  it  Difficulty 
contained;  and  the  French  force  permanently  maintained  any  coMi- 
over  its  surface,  after  the  British  troops  landed,  exceeded  together^ 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  rose  at  times  as  high  as  three  o'rthfpe'n- 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  ;  while  there  never  were  insula- 
so  many  as  fifty  thousand  British  soldiers  in  the  Pcnin- 

paign  in  studying  the  topography  of  the  country,  or  the  disposition  of  its 
inhabitants ;  in  attending  to  the  nourishment,  drilling,  or  haranguing  of  his 
troops  ;  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Spanish  people  to  adopt  the  system 
of  administration,  or  yield  to  the  political  conduct  of  his  country — the  English 
general  opposed  to  him  spends  his  time  between  the  chase,  riding  on  horse- 
back, and  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  first,  alternately  governor,  engineer, 
commissary,  has  his  mind  continually  on  the  stretch;  his  daily  occupations 
lead  to  an  enlargement  of  his  intellect,  and  a  continual  extension  of  his 
sphere  of  activity.  The  other,  as  indifferent  to  the  localities  of  the  country  in 
which  he  makes  war,  as  to  the  language,  disposition,  or  prejudices  of  its  inha- 
bitants, applies  to  the  commissary  to  supply  provisions;  to  the  quarter-master- 
general  for  information  concerning  the  country  in  which  he  has  to  act,  and  the 
marches  he  has  to  perform  ;  to  the  adjutant-general  for  any  other  supplies  of 
which  he  may  stand  in  need.  Unless  when  employed  in  a  separate  command, 
he  seeks  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  his  exertions  and  responsibility.  He  leads  on 
his  troops  in  battle  with  the  most  admirable  courage  ;  but  in  cantonments  his 
habitual  exertions  are  limited  to  superintending  the  police  of  his  troops,  seeing 
that  their  exercises  are  daily  performed,  and  transmitting  reports  to  his  iF0y,  i. 
superiors."  l  Notwithstanding  his  admirable  general  candour,  the  French  231,  :>57. 
general  appears,  in  this  graphic  description,  to  have  been  somewhat  influenced 
by  the  prejudices  of  his  country,  though  the  outline  of  the  sketch  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  But  the  military  is  essentially  a  practical  art ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  riding  and  hunting,  experience  soon  made  the  English  generals  as 
expert  at  all  the  really  useful  parts  of  their  profession  as  the  more  inquisitive 
and  instructed  Frenchmen  ;  and  they  are  not  the  worst  soldiers  who,  without 
disquieting  themselves  with  the  duties  or  designs  of  their  superiors,  are  at  all 
times  ready  with  undaunted  courage  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
*  Viz.,  In  Spain — - 

INFANTRY.       CAVALRY. 

Dupont's  corps,  .                          .             .  24,428  4,056 

Moncey's  do.  ....  29,341  3,860 

Bessieres'  do.  ....  19,096  1,881 

Duhesme's  do.  ....  12,724  2,033 

Imperial  Guard,  ....  6,412  3,300 
In  Portugal — 

Junot's  corps,  ....  24,978  1771 


116,979     16,901 

Besides  44,374  infantry,  and  4,685  cavalry,  who  arrived  on  the  Ebro  by  the 
1st  August  1808.— FOY,  iv.,  Table  I,  Appendix. 
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CHAP.    sula.     Indeed,  the  actual  force   under  the  standards  of 

LIIl 

Wellington  seldom  exceeded  thirty,  and  was  generally 


for  the  first  three  years  not  above  twenty-five  thousand 
English  sabres  and  bayonets.  Still  this  force  formed 
the  nucleus  of  an  army  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Portuguese  levies  of  equal  amount,  disciplined  and  led 
by  British  officers,  soon  became  extremely  formidable ; 
and  from  the  position  which  it  occupied,  backed  by  the 
sea,  the  true  base  of  British  military  operations,  and  on 
» Nap.  147.  the  flank  of  the  French  armies  dispersed  through  the 
2u4.'  '  '  Peninsula,  became  more  than  a  match  for  double  the 
amount  of  the  enemy.1 

Its  fortunate  central  position  in  Portugal,  resting  on 
Fortunate  what  became,  under  the  tutelary  genius  of  Wellington, 
fhe'BrTtish  an  impregnable  intrenched  position  in  front  of  Lisbon, 
afforded  to  a  commander  of  talent  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  serious  blows  at  the  enemy  before  their 
dispersed  forces  could  collect  from  different  quarters.  If 
they  did  so,  the  insurrection  burst  forth  again  in  the 
provinces  they  had  evacuated  ;  if  they  remained  long 
together,  famine,  in  an  inland  country  so  largely  inter- 
sected by  arid  plains  or  desert  ridges,  soon  paralysed 
any  considerable  offensive  operations.  The  truth  of  the 
old  saying  of  Henry  IV.,  "  If  you  make  war  in  Spain 
with  a  small  army,  you  are  beaten— if  with  a  large  one, 
starved,"  was  never  more  strongly  evinced  than  in  the 
Peninsular  campaigns.  Though  Wellington  frequently 
experienced  this  difficulty  in  the  severest  manner,  when 
he  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  yet  his 
army,  in  the  general  case,  from  its  comparative  vicinity 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Portugal,  or  the  water-carriage  of 
its  principal  rivers,  was  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions  ;  and  though  he  was  in  general  inferior  in 
number  to  the  enemy,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  degree, 
» Napier,  i.  when  he  lia/ardcd  a  battle,2  yet  the  discrepancy  in  this 

47.    Foy,  i.  J      ,,  v  v/r 

204.          respect  was  never  so  great  as  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence   in    the    sum -total   of    the    regular   forces   which 
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the  two  nations  had  in  the  field  might  have  led  us  to    CHAP. 
expect.  LIIL 

The  military  establishment  of  Spain,  when  the  contest     18(J8- 
commenced  at  the  signal  of  the  French  cannon  in  the  Military 
streets  of  Madrid  on  the  2d  May,  was  by  no  means  con-  s°pain°at 
siderable.      It  consisted,  in   1807,  of  eighty  thousand  ^cement 
troops  of  the  line,  besides  sixteen  thousand  cavalry  and  fc£e  con" 
thirty  thousand  militia ;    but  the  ranks  were  far  from 
being  complete,   and  the  total  effective  force,  including 
the  militia,  was  under  a  hundred  thousand  men.     From 
this  number  were  to  be  deducted  sixteen  thousand  under 
Romana  in  Holstein,  six  thousand  in  Tuscany,  or  on  the 
march  thence  to  the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  garrisons 
of  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles.     Thus  the  troops  that 
could  be   brought  into  the  field  did  not  at  the  utmost 
exceed  seventy  thousand,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were 
already  partially  concentrated  in  the  Alentejo  and  Oporto, 
and  the  only  considerable  body  of  the  remainder,  about 
ten  thousand  strong,  was  in  the  lines  of  St  Roque,  at 
Gibraltar.    The  composition  of  this  force  was  still  less  for- 
midable than  its  numerical  amount.    Enervated  by  a  long 
Continental  peace,  the  soldiers  had  lost  much  of  the  spirit 
and  discipline  of  war;  the  men,  enrolled  for  the  most  part 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
in  some  of  the  provinces,  by  conscription,  were  sober,  active, 
and  brave.     But  the  officers  were,  in  most  instances,  ex- 
tremely deficient,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  proper  feel- 
ings of  their  profession  ;  and  the  proportion  which  they 
bore  to  the  common  men,  as  in  the  French  army  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  was  altogether  excessive.    The  common 
men  were  ill  fed  and  clothed,  and  habitually  cheated  by 
their  officers  in  their  food  and  equipment.    The  navy  was  1  Fov  i; 
in  a  still  worse  condition  :  it  was  reduced  to  thirty-three  ?J6>  2/946 
ships  of  the  line  and  twenty  frigates,  of  which  only  six^m.  ii.oi. 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were  equipped  and  fit  2:0^273. 
for  service.1 

Like  the  land  forces,  the  navy  was  devoured  by  a  host 
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of  supernumerary  and  useless  officers,  \vlio  did  nothing 
but  consume  the  funds  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
sailors'  support.  They  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  family — a  certain  proof  of  descent  being  necessary 
to  obtaining  commissions  in  two-thirds  of  the  military 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  government.  But  the  restriction 
afforded  no  security  either  for  extended  information  or 
generous  sentiments  in  a  country  where  four  hundred 
thousand  hidalgos,  too  proud  to  work,  too  indolent  to  learn, 
loitered  away  an  inglorious  life,  basking  in  the  sun,  or 
lounging  in  the  billiard-rooms  or  coffeehouses  of  the  great 
towns.  From  this  ignorant  and  conceited  class  the  great 
bulk  of  the  officers  of  all  ranks  were  taken ;  not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  high  nobility  held  situations  in  the 
army  when  the  war  broke  out.  Leading  an  indolent  life 
in  towns,  sleeping  half  the  day  in  uncomfortable  barracks, 
associating  indiscriminately  with  the  common  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  were  superior  in  birth  and  intelligence 
to  themselves,  and  knowing  no  enjoyments  but  idleness, 
gallantry,  and  billiards,  they  were  as  deficient  in  the 
energy  and  vigour  which  the  Revolution  had  developed  in 
the  French,  as  in  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  integrity 
which  the  habits  of  a  monarchy  tempered  by  freedom  had 
nursed  in  the  English  army.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed,  in  a  protracted  struggle, 
on  this  debilitated  force.  Yet  such  is  the  importance  of 
discipline  and  military  organisation,  even  in  their  most 
defective  form,  in  warlike  operations,  that  the  only  great 
success  achieved  in  the  field  by  the  Spaniards  during  the 
whole  war  was  owing  to  its  exertions.1 

Though  Portugal  had  a  surface  of  only  5035  square 
geographical  leagues,  or  40,000  square  geographical  miles, 
being  not  quite  half  of  the  British  islands,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  somewhat  above  three  millions,  instead  of  the 
twelve  millions  which  were  contained  in  Spain,  yet  it  pos- 
sessed in  itself  the  elements  of  a  more  efficient  military 
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force  than  its  powerful  neighbour.     The  invaluable  institu-   CHAP 
tion  of  ordenanzas,  or  local  militia,  had  survived  the  usur-     LIIL 


pation  of  Spain  ;  and  during  twenty- seven  campaigns  1808- 
which  followed  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  country  in  1640,  it  had  rendered  more  important  ser- 
vices to  the  state  than  the  regular  army.  By  the  Portu- 
guese law,  every  person,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that 
of  sixty  years,  is  legally  obliged  to  join  the  battalions 
arrayed  in  defence  of  the  country.  These  battalions  consist 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  under  the  command  of 
the  chief  landed  proprietors  of  the  district ;  and  such  is  the 
native  strength  of  a  country  so  defended,  that,  with  a  very 
little  aid  from  England,  it  had  enabled  the  Portuguese  for 
two  centuries  to  maintain  their  independence.  The  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  country  rendered  it  singularly  well 
adapted  for  the  active  operations  of  an  irregular  force  of 
this  description.  Intersected  in  many  directions,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  by  lofty  sierras,  termi- 
nating in  sharp  inaccessible  cliffs,  which  rise,  even  in  that 
favoured  latitude,  almost  into  the  region  of  eternal  snow  ; 
destitute  for  the  most  part  of  roads,  and  such  as  do  exist 
perpetually  crossing  rivers  without  bridges,  or  ravines 
affording  the  most  favourable  positions  for  a  defensive 
army ;  covered  with  Moorish  towers  or  castles  perched  on 
the  summits  of  rocks,  or  villages  in  general  surrounded 
by  defensive  walls ;  inhabited  by  a  bold,  active,  and 
independent  peasantry,  long  habituated  to  the  use  of1Malte_ 
arms,  and  backed  by  impregnable  mountain-ridges  washed  B™,  vi 
by  the  sea,  Portugal  presented  the  most  advantageous  i-  20, 27. 
fulcrum  which  Europe  could  afford  whereon  to  rest  thei-so. 
military  efforts  of  England.1 

But  these  advantages  were  all  dependent  on  the  phy- 
sical situation  and  natural  character  of  the  inhabitants,  or  General 
the  consequences  of  the  former  and  more  glorious  epochs  anTlbuse 
of  their  history.      At  the   period  when  the  Peninsular  ury'Luil 
war  broke  out,  no  country  could  be  in  a  more  debilitated lishment- 
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CHAP,    state,  as  far  as  cither  political  vigour  or  military  efficiency 

T  TTT 

is  concerned.     Corruption  pervaded  every  department  of 


1808.  fag  public  service,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  appa- 
rently irremediable.  The  army,  ill-fed,  worse  paid,  and 
overrun,  like  that  of  Spain,  by  a  swarm  of  titled  locusts 
who  devoured  the  pay  of  the  soldier  and  did  nothing,  was 
both  an  unpopular  and  inefficient  service.  Forty  thousand 
men,  including  eight  thousand  cavalry,  of  whom  the  troops 
of  the  line  nominally  consisted,  might  have  furnished  an 
excellent  base  whereon,  with  the  addition  of  the  militia 
and  ordenanzas,  to  construct  a  powerful  military  establish- 
ment. But  such  were  the  abuses  with  which  the  service 
was  infested,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  in  command, 
that  hardly  any  reliance  could  be  placed  on  its  operations  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  recast  in  the  mould  of 
]Foy,ii.i,  British  integrity,  and  led  by  the  intrepidity  of  British 
i.  27*. ai  ''  officers,  that  the  Portuguese  arms  reappeared  with  their 
ancient  lustre  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.1 

In  the  disposition  of  his  force  when  the  contest  corn- 
Amount,     menced,  Napoleon  had  principally  in  view  to  overawe  and 
rJpo^tioT  secure  the  metropolis,  conceiving  that  Madrid  was  like 
French       Paris  or  Vienna,  and  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
pcrimnn1"8  country  holding  out  for  any  length  of  time  against  the 
Spain.        power  in  command  of  the  capital.     The  Imperial  Guards, 
with  the  corps  of  Moncey  and  Dupont,  were  assembled 
in  that  city  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  this 
concentration  of  above  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  heart 
of   the    kingdom    exposed  the    communication  with  the 
Pyrenees  to  danger,  the  Emperor  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  form  a  powerful  corps  of  reserve  at  Burgos 
and  Vitoria,  under  Marshal  Bcssieres.     "With  such  success 
were  his  efforts  attended,  that  by  the  beginning  of  June 
this  able  officer  had  twenty-three  thousand  men  under  his 
standards.    At  the  same  period  the  troops  under  Duhesme, 
in  the  fortresses  of  Barcelona  and  Figueras  in  Catalonia, 
numbered  above  fifteen  thousand  men,  sufficient,  it  was 
hoped,   to  overawe  the  discontented   in    that   province. 
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Thus,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  detachments    CHAP. 
necessary  to  maintain  the  capital  and  frontier  fortresses, 


and  keep  up  the  communications,  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
eighty  guns,  were  ready  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain 
to  commence  offensive  operations — a  force  amply  suffi- 
cient, if  concentrated,  to  crush  any  attempt  at  resistance 
which  could  have  been  made  in  the  Peninsula.  But  the 
composition  of  these  troops  was  very  unequal ;  and  though 
the  Imperial  Guard  and  some  of  the  veteran  divisions 
in  the  capital  were  in  the  finest  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency,  yet  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
whole  army.  All,  indeed,  partook  of  the  admirable  organ- 
isation of  the  French  service,  yet  the  ranks  were  for  the 
most  part  filled  up  with  raw  conscripts,  hardly  yet  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  the  military  art.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  excellence  of  the  skeletons  on  which  they 
were  formed,  and  the  officers  by  whom  they  were  directed, 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  insurgent  peasantry 
would  not  have  been  very  considerable.  They  were  very 
different  from  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  or  Fried-  J^M"  A°P.'S 
land  :  the  enormous  consumption  of  life  in  those  bloody  ^er^-oi  i 
campaigns  had  almost  destroyed  the  incomparable  army  g]1'1!1^111^ 
which,  disciplined  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  had  so  pier,  1 47. 

i  .  .    i  i  ^  Duhesme's 

long  chained  victory  to  the  imperial  eagles ;  and  what  Guerre  en 
remained  of  it  was  still  on  the  Oder  or  the  Vistula,  toif,  21^° 
retain  the  Emperor's  supremacy  in  the  north  of  Europe.1 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  French  army  when  the 
insurrection  at  once  broke  out  in  every  part  of  the  Penin-  Progress  and 
sula.     It  burst  forth  with  such  force  and  unanimity  in  all  ^ \ie  j^ur- 
the  provinces,  that  it  could  not  have  been  more  sinmlta-rectlon> 
ncous  if  an  electric  shock  had  at  once  struck  the  whole 
population.     With  the  intelligence  of  the  commotion  and 
massacre  at  Madrid,  a  convulsive  thrill  ran  through  every 
fibre  of  Spain.     The  sense  of  their  wrongs,  the  humilia- 
tion of  their  situation,  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  broke  at 
once  upon  the  people,  and  one  universal  cry  to  arms  was 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.    Every- 
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CHAP,  where  the  peasantry  met  together  in  tumultuous  crowds. 
L1  L  From  town  to  town,  from  village  to  village,  from  hamlet 
J808.  .|.0  hamiet}  the  news  flew  with  incredible  rapidity ;  and 
as  the  French  troops,  though  in  possession  of  the  capital 
and  frontier  fortresses,  were  by  no  means  scattered  over 
the  country,  the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  hardly  any- 
where met  with  molestation.  The  excitement  was  univer- 
sal :  the  young  and  the  old,  the  feeble  and  the  strong,  the 
shepherds  of  the  mountains  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  the  citizens  of  the  towns  and  the  peasantry  of  the 
country,  all  shared  in  the  general  transport.  Arms  were 
quickly  sent  for  and  obtained  from  the  nearest  depots  in 
the  district ;  officers  and  colonels  of  battalions  elected ; 
provisional  juntas  of  government  formed  in  the  chief 
towns,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  all  central  authority,  local  governments  soon 
sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Spain  awoke 
from  the  slumber  of  centuries,  and  started  at  once  to  her 
feet  with  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  an  armed  man. 
Tor  j  Passing  over  in  disdain  the  degradation  or  insignificance 
173, 178.  Of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  people  came  forth  fresh  for 

Duhesine,  J  J*  r       L 

10-12.  Foy,  the  combat,  glowing  with  the  recollections  of  the  Cid  and 

iv.5'2.  Lond. 

i.  so.         Pelajo,  and  the  long  struggle  with  the  Moors,  and  the 
heroic  days  of  the  monarchy.1 

Nor  was  this  extraordinary  and  unanimous  burst  of 
vigorous     feeling  lost  in  mere  empty  ebullition.     Resolving,  with  a 
firstrn,*ie    facility  peculiar  to  themselves,  into  the  pristine  elements 
ontiiTcon-8  of  the  monarchy,  the  different  provinces,  with  unparal- 
leled rapidity,  formed  separate  and  independent  juntas 
of  government,  which  early  gave  a  systematic  direction 
to  their  efforts,  and  effected  the  formation  of  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  legions  for  their  defence.    It  was  easy 
to  foresee  how  prejudicial  to  any  combined  or  efficient 
general  operations  this  unavoidable  partition  of  the  direct- 
ing power  into  so  many  separate  and  independent  assem- 
blies must  in   the  end  necessarily  prove.     But,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  tended  strongly  to   promote  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  insurrection,  by  establishing  in  every  province    CHAP. 
a  centre  of  insulated,  detached,  and  often  ill-advised,  but  _ 


still  vigorous  operations.      Before  the  middle  of  June,     1K08- 
numerous  bodies  were  raised,  armed,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  disciplined  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  were  ready  to  support  the  regular 
army.     Even  the  presence  of  the  French  garrisons  in  the 
capital  and  the  frontier  fortresses  could  not  repress  the 
general  effervescence.     Almost  all  the  regular  soldiers  in 
Madrid  escaped,  and  joined  the  insurgent  bands  of  New '  Tor.  i. 
Castile;  under  the  very  guns  of  their  strong  castles  of  south,  i.' 
Montjuich  and  St  Juan  de  Fernando,  alarming  symptoms  f^L^fe, 
of  disaffection  appeared  in  Barcelona  and  Figueras,  and  p1' 1^; 
their  Spanish  garrisons  almost  all  made  their  escape  to  ^J^ 
the  enemy.      Spain  proved  true  to  her  old  character  ;  so,  si. 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years  had  made  no  alter- 1.  52. 
atiou  on  the  disposition  of  her  inhabitants.1 

In  the  northern  provinces,  especially  Catalonia,  Astu- 
rias,  Leon,  and  Galicia,  the  insurrection  took  place,  and  Frightful 
the  provincial  juntas  were  established,  in  a  comparatively  whiches7g- 
regular  manner,  without  any  of  the  usual  frightful  ebulli-  commtnce6 
tions  of  popular  passion.     But  it  was  far  otherwise  in  JU^,^ 
the  cities  of  the  south  and  east  of  Spain.     The  usual '?  .some 
vehemence  and  intemperance  of  the  unbridled  populace 
of  great  towns,  was  there  increased  by  the  fiery  inter- 
mixture   of  Moorish   blood.      Frightful   atrocities   were 
committed.     At  Badajoz,  the  governor,  who  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  furious  multitude  which  surrounded  his 
house  clamouring  for  arms,  was  dragged  out  and  mur- 
dered ;  numbers  were  massacred,  on  the  supposition  of 
being  agents  or  partisans  of  the  French,  at  Carthagena, 
Granada,  Carolina,  Cadiz,  and  other  places  ;  and  at  Cadiz 
a  fearful  altercation  took  place  between  the  governor, 
Solano,  who  refused  to  commence  the  hostilities  which  May  26. 
were  required  of  him  against  the  French  squadron  of 
five  ships  of  the  line,  which  had  lain  in  the  harbour 
since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  ardent  populace, 

VOL.  YIII.  2  E 
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CHAP,    who  clamoured  for  an  immediate  attack.     Independent 

LIU 

of  a  secret  leaning  to  the  French  interest,  he  naturally 


m'     hesitated,  as  an  officer  of  prudence  and  honour,  at  taking 
the   decisive   step   of  attacking,   without   any   previous 
declaration  of  war  or  authority  from  the  executive  power, 
a  squadron  of  an  allied  state  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
Cadiz  during  the  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  he 
openly   expressed   an    apprehension   that,    during   these 
dissensions,  the  English  would  break  in  and  destroy  the 
fleets  of  both  contending  parties.    Finding  that  the  popu- 
lar effervescence  was  becoming  too  strong  to  be  openly 
resisted,  he  endeavoured  to  temporise,  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  gave  symptoms  of  submission  to  the  public 
wish.     But  the  populace,  distrusting  his  sincerity,  broke 
May  29.      into  his  hotel,  and  chased  him  into  the  house  of  Mr 
Strange,  an  English  merchant,  where  he  was  discovered 
by  a  set  of  bloodthirsty  assassins,  who  dragged  him  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  notwithstanding  the  courageous 
efforts  of  Mrs  Strange  to  save  his  life,  and  massacred  him 
i  gouth  .    while  on  the  road  towards  the  gallows.     He  met  his  fate 
NcVi  3i56i34  w^n  Dignity  and  composure,  bidding  his  heroic  supporter, 
143.   Tor. '  Mrs  Strange,  farewell  till  eternity.     Don  Thomas  Morla, 
FOV,  /.  201,  the  second  in  command,  was  next  day  nominated  to  the 
I*.  23,  so. '  government  of  Cadiz  by  popular  acclamation,  and  imme- 
diately entered  on  the  duties  of  his  important  office.1 

At  Valencia  the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation  was 

Massacres    accompanied  by  still  more  frightful  atrocities.      Three 

therevoiu-  hundred   French    merchants  or  traders   had  long  been 

Valencia     established  in  that  city,  and  when  the  insurrection  broke 

MOTI24.cei  ou^  there  in  the  end  of  May,  they  all,  as  a  measure  of 

precaution,  took  refuge  in,  or  were  sent  to  the  citadel, 

where  they  were  supposed  to  be  safe  from  any  violence  that 

might  arise.     An  ardent,  resolute,  and  able  Franciscan 

monk,  Juan  Rico,  early  acquired,  by  his  powers  of  public 

speaking,  the  lead  in  the  movement;  but  the  junta  elected 

for   the   government  was   composed,   as  in   most   other 

instances,    of  a   mixture   of  persons    of    patrician    and 
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plebeian  origin.     The   people,    however,  from  the  first    CHAP. 
conceived  a  jealousy  of  the  nobles;  and  to  such  a  height 


did  that  feeling  arrive,  that  the  commander  of  the  troops, 
Don  Fernando  Saavedra,  was  massacred  before  the  eyes  May  29. 
of  the  Count  de  Cervellon,  a  nobleman  of  the  popular 
side,  to  whose  palace  he  had  fled  for  safety.     This  deed 
of  blood  was  but  the  prelude  to  still  greater  atrocities ; 
and  the  popular  appetite  for  slaughter  being  once  aroused, 
the  multitude  fell,  as  usual  in  such  circumstances,  under 
the  direction  of  the  most  worthless  and  sanguinary  leaders. 
In  Valencia  there  appeared  at  this  period  one  of  those 
infamous  characters  who  degrade  the  human  race  by  their 
cruel  deeds,  and  who  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  history 
beside  Robespierre,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  the  other  poli- 
tical fanatics  whose  atrocities  have  for  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  the  French  Revolution.     Padre  Balthasar  Calvo, 
a  canon  of  Madrid,  denounced  the  fugitives  in  the  citadel 
to  the  mob,  as  being  in  correspondence  with  Murat  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  that  stronghold  to  the  French 
troops.     As  invariably  ensues  in  such  moments  of  excite-  f  Tor.V. 
ment,  strong  assertions  passed  for  proofs  with  the  multi-  |^6;  ?»°- 
tude,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  persons  i44','24.*5- 
to  undertake  the  most  sanguinary  designs.     A  general  363,  369. 
massacre  of  the  unfortunate  French  was  resolved  on,  and  34, 37.' 1X 
its  execution  fixed  for  the  5th  June.1 

Mingling  perfidy  with  cruelty,  Calvo,  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  repaired  to  the  citadel,  and  told  the  trem-  Atrocious 
bling  inmates,  who  already  had  conceived,   from  vague  cTfvoUa 
rumours,  apprehensions  of  their  fate,  that  their  destruc-  f^™"1' 
tion  was   resolved  on,    and   that   their  only  remaining 
chance  of  safety  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
of  escape  which,  from  an  impulse   of  Christian  charity, 
he  had  prepared  for  them.     Trusting  to  these  perfidious 
assurances,  the  unhappy  victims  agreed  to  his  proposal, 
and    two    hundred    of   them    set    forth    by   the    wicket 
through  the  walls,  which,  according  to  his  promise,  was 
left  open  for  them.     No  sooner  had  this  flight  begun, 
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CHAP,   than  Calvo,  with  a  band  of  assassins,  hastened  to  the 

LIU 

spot,  and,  spreading  the  cry  that  the  French  "were  escap- 


ing, so  \vorked  upon  the  passions  of  the  populace  assem- 
bled as  to  induce  them  to  join  his  murderers,  and  they 
were  all  massacred  without  mercy.  Wearied  with  slaughter, 
and  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  some  benevolent  eccle- 
siastics, who  earnestly  besought  them  to  desist,  the  assassins 
at  length  agreed  to  spare  those  who  still  survived  in  the 
citadel;  but  no  sooner  did  Calvo  hear  of  this  returning 
feeling  of  humanity  than  he  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
conducted  the  remaining  prisoners  outside  the  walls  to  a 
sftTslle.1'   riimed  tower  called  the  Tour  de  Cuarte.     There  he  spread 
240  ''  FOV'  a  ^se  rePor^  that  papers  had  been  found  upon  them, 
iii.244,24(). proving  a  design  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  French; 

Thicrs   ix.     *• 

38.  and  the  mob,  again  infuriated,  fell  upon  their  victims,  and 

despatched  them  to  a  man.1 

Above  three  hundred  French  citizens,  wholly  innocent 
Deserved  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  Emperor,  perished  on  that  dread- 
of  cai™ and  ful  night.  The  junta  were  overawed  ;  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  proved  powerless,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  repressing  these  excesses. 
Calvo,  unopposed,  drunk  with  blood,  not  only  despatched 
his  orders  from  the  citadel  during  the  whole  massacre 
like  a  sovereign  prince,  but  in  the  morning  was  named 
a  member  of  the  junta,  at  the  very  moment  that  Rico 
was  concerting  measures  for  his  apprehension,  and  took 
his  scat,  with  his  clothes  yet  drenched  with  gore,  at  the 
council-board  of  government !  It  affords  some  consola- 
tion to  the  friends  of  virtue  to  know,  that  the  triumph 
of  this  miscreant  was  not  of  long  duration.  Excited 
almost  to  insanity  by  his  execrable  success,  he  openly 
aspired  to  supreme  power,  and  had  already  given  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  a  sense  of  their  common  danger  made  them 

O 

unite,  like  the  Convention  on  the  .9th  Thcrmidor,  against 
the  tyrant.  He  was  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to 
Minorca,  before  the  mob,  who  certainly  would  have 
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rescued  him  and  massacred  the  junta,  were  aware  of  his   CHAP. 
seizure.      There  he  was   strangled   in   prison,   and  the 


government    having   regained    their    authority   by   this      m' 

vigorous  act,  two  hundred  of  his  associates  underwent 

the  same  fate.     A  severe  but  necessary  deed  of  public 

justice,  which  at  least  rescued  the  nation  generally  from 

the  disgrace  of  these  atrocious  deeds,  and  one  indicating  a 

verv  different  standard  of  public  morality  from  that  which '  Tor.  i  240, 

J     ,  r  J  244.     Foy, 

prevailed  in   France    during  its  Revolution,  where   not  »»•  246, 247. 

•     ,  i  •  •    i  i  •          i        •  i    South-  '• 

only  were  such  crimes  almost  invariably  committed  with  MS,  370. 
impunity,   but  their  perpetrators  were   elevated  to  the  39.  ^ 
highest  situations  in  the  state.1" 

These   deplorable  disorders  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  the  best  of  causes  cannot  obviate  the  dangers  of  Prudent 
popular  insurrection,  and  that,  unless  the  higher  orders  adopTJa  by 
and  holders   of  property  early  and  courageously  exert Sua^mJ 
themselves  to  obtain  its  direction,  a  revolutionary  move- p,r?ce?dil?ss 

'  •'of  its  junta. 

ment,  even  when  called  forth  by  the  noblest  motives  and 
in  the  national  defence,  speedily  falls  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  depraved  of  the  people.  But  by  adopting 
this  prudent  and  patriotic  course,  the  higher  classes  at 
Seville  succeeded  not  only  in  preserving  their  own  city 
from  servile  atrocities,  but  acquired  an  ascendancy  which 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  public  benefit,  and  gave 
their  junta  almost  the  general  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Spain.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  the  south,  the  public 

*  Only  one  prisoner  escaped  this  hideous  massacre.  Chance  had  selected  for 
his  nmrderer  a  man  whom  he  had  frequently  relieved  in  prison;  the  wretch 
recognised  his  benefactor,  and  though  he  twice  raised  his  dagger  to  strike  him, 
yet  twice  a  sense  of  pity  arrested  his  uplifted  arm,  and  at  length  he  suffered 
him  to  escape  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night  among  the  populace.  An  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  presence  of  mind  occurred  in  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
de  Cervellon.  The  people,  distrustful  of  their  leaders,  had  insisted  that  the 
mail  from  Madrid  should  be  brought  to  the  Count,  and  the  letters  it  contained 
publicly  read ;  hardly  was  it  opened  when  one  from  the  Auerdo  Real  was 
discovered,  to  Murat,  exculpating  himself  from  the  share  he  had  taken  in 
the  insurrection,  and  demanding  troops.  The  courageous  young  lady,  who 
Was  present,  instantly  seized  the  letter,  and  tore  it  in  pieces  in  presence  of  the 
multitude,  saying  it  related  to  her  own  private  affairs;  thereby  saving  the 
whole  members  of  the  junta  from  immediate  death,  though  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  her  owiilife. — See  SOUTHET,  i.  367  ;  and  TOBENO,  i.  234,  235. 
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CHAP,    effervescence  began  with  murder,  and  the  Count  d'Asuilar, 

T ITT  .       . 

_1_  one  of  the  chief  magistrates  and  most  enlightened  citizens, 
*08'     wlio  became  the  innocent  object  of  their  suspicion,  fell  a 
Mav  2(3'      victim  to  the  ungovernable  passions  of  the  populace,  who, 
when  too  late,  lamented  the  irreparable  crime  they  had 
May  27.      committed.     Speedily,  however,  the  junta  was  elected ; 
and  happily,  though  all  ranks  were  represented,  a  prepon- 
derance  of  votes,  out  of  the  twenty-three  members  of 
which  it  was  composed,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility. 
The  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  had  been  made  soon 
appeared  in  the  measures  which  were  adopted.     Imme- 
diately they  despatched  couriers  to  Cadiz  and  Algesiras, 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  naval  and  military  forces 
which  were  there  assembled  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  CASTANOS, 
jTor ;  204  the  commander  of  the  latter,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
?i? 62oi  *•$»  tro°Ps  before  Gibraltar  in  the  camp  of  St  Roque,  and  who 
Espai.oi.  i.  had  already  entered  into  communication  with  Sir  Hugh 

13.    Thiers,  J 

ix.  20,  'ja.   Dalrymple,  the  governor  of  that  fortress,  the  entire  co- 
operation of  the  army  was  secured.3 

A  violent  demagogue,  named  Tap-y-Nuncz,  who  had 
Fortunate  acquired  a  great  sway  over  the  populace,  and  who  required 
of  thewT  that  the  nobility  should  be  expelled  from  the  junta,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Cadiz  ;  and  this  necessary  act  of 
vigour  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. At  its  head  was  Don  Francisco  Saavedra,  who 
had  formerly  been  minister  of  finance,  and  P.  Gil  de 
Sevilla,  who  had  both  been  sufferers  under  Godoy's 
administration ;  and  the  combined  prudence  and  energy 
of  their  measures  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
conceit,  declamation,  and  imbecility  winch,  in  many  other 
quarters  of  the  Peninsula,  afterwards  rendered  nugatory 
all  the  enthusiam  of  the  people.  The  regular  troops 
were  immediately  directed  towards  the  Sierra  Morcna  to 
secure  the  passes ;  a  general  levy  of  all  persons  between 
the  years  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  was  ordered  ;  subsi- 
diary juntas  were  formed  in  all  the  towns  of  Andalusia; 
the  great  foundery  of  cannon  at  Seville,  the  only  one  in 


treine  de- 
mocrat*. 
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the  south  of  Spain,  was  put  into  full  activity,  and  arms  and    CHAP. 
clothing  were  manufactured.    War  was  soon  after  declared  . 


in  a  formal  manner  against  France,  and  a  manifesto  issued,  T  1808- 

June  6. 

which  not  only  eloquently  defended  the  national  cause, 
but  contained  the  most  admirable  instructions  as  to  the 
mode  of  successfully  combating   the  formidable  enemy 
with  whom  they  had  to  contend.     This  declaration  from 
so  great  a  city,  containing  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  1  F     ... 
and  embracing   all  the  nobility  of  the   south  of  Spain  |JJ^20f- 
within  its  walls,  wras  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  gave,  34-2,  346. 
both  in  reality  and  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  a  degree  of  207)  21.5. 
consistence  to  the  insurrection  which  it  could  never  other-  i3S.pM 
wise  have  obtained.1* 

The  first  important  blow  struck  at  the  French  was 
delivered  at  Cadiz.  The  fleet  there,  consisting  of  five  ships  capture  of 
of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  the  only  existing  remnant  of 
that  which  had  fought  at  Trafalgar,  early  excited  the  jea- 
lousy  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  French  flag  had 
become  an  object  of  perfect  abhorrence ;  while  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  at  the  head  of  the  English  squadron  which  lay 
off  the  harbour,  effectually  prevented  their  departure.  To 
withdraw  as  far  as  possible  from  the  danger,  Rosilly,  the 
French  admiral,  warped  his  ships  up  the  harbour,  to  the 

*  In  this  proclamation,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  national  declaration 
of  Spain  against  France,  it  was  not  less  justly  than  eloquently  observed — "  The  proclama- 
King,  to  whom  we  all  swore  allegiance  with  emotions  of  joy  unprecedented  in  tion  of  the 
history,  has  been  decoyed  from  us ;  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  monarchy  ggyj^g0 
have  been  trampled  under  foot :  our  property,  customs,  religion,  laws,  wives  against  Xa- 
and  children  are  threatened  with  destruction.     And  a  foreign  power  has  done  l'oleon- 
this  :  done  it,  too,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  deceit  and  treachery  ;  by  con- 
verting the  very  persons  who  call  themselves  the  heads  of  our  government 
into  instruments  of  these  atrocious  acts.     It  therefore  became  indispensable  to 
break  our  shackles ;  and  to  put  forth  that  noble  courage  with  which  in  all 
former  ages  the  Spanish  people  have  defended  their  monarch,  their  laws,  their 
honour,  their  religion.     The  people  of  Seville  have  assembled,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  all  their  magistrates  and  constituted  authorities,  and  the  most 
respectable  individuals  of  every  rank,  formed  this  Supreme  Council  of  Govern- 
ment.    We  accept  the  heroic  trust ;  we  swear  to  discharge  it ;  and  we  reckon 
on  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  whole  nation.     We  have  again  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII. ;  again  sworn  allegiance  to  him  ;  sworn  to  die  in  his  defence  : 
this  was  the  signal  of  our  union,  and  it  will  prove  the  forerunner  of  happiness 
and  glory  to  Spain. 

"  The  abdication,  extorted  by  such  detestable  artifices  from  Ferdinand,  was 
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CHAP,    entrance  of  the  canal  of  Caracca  to  such  a  distance  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire  both  of  the  castles  and  the 


i08-  fleet ;  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured,  by  negotiating, 
to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  under  Dupont, 
which  he  was  aware  were  rapidly  approaching  through 
la  Mancha  and  the  Sierra  Morena.  Equally  sensible, 
however,  with  his  skilful  opponent,  of  the  importance  of 
time  in  the  operation,  the  Spanish  general  Morla  insisted 
upon  an  immediate  surrender,  arid  constructed  batteries 
in  such  places  as  to  command  the  French  ships  even  in 
their  new  stations.  Lord  Collingwood,  who,  with  the 
English  fleet  in  the  bay,  was  an  impatient  spectator  of 
these  hostile  preparations,  offered  the  assistance  of  the 
British  squadron  to  insure  the  reduction  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  offer  was  courteously  declined,  from  a  wish,  no 
"  doubt,  that  England  might  have  no  ground  for  any 
lo7'  ^!i8'  dai™  to  the  prizes  which  were  expected.  At  length  on 
c1?;.214'  the  9th  June,  a  sufficient  number  of  guns  being  mounted, 
wood,  H.  43.  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the  French  ships,  which, 

Tlilcrs   ix 

so,  s?!       as  they  lay  in  a  situation  where  they  could  not   make 
any  reply,  soon  produced  a  sensible  effect,1  and  led  to  a 

void,  from  want  of  authority  in  liim  who  made  it.  The  monarchy  was  not  his 
to  bestow,  nor  is  Spain  composed  of  animals  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of 
their  owners.  His  title  to  the  throne  was  founded  on  his  royal  descent  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  His  resignation  is  void  from  the  state  of 
compulsion  in  which  it  was  made,  from  the  want  of  consent  in  the  nation  to 
which  it  related,  from  the  want  of  concurrence  in  the  foreign  princes,  the  next 
heirs  in  succession  to  the  throne.  The  French  Emperor  summoned  a  few 
deputies,  devoted  to  himself,  to  deliberate  in  a  foreign  country,  and  surrounded 
by  foreign  bayonets,  on  the  most  sacred  concerns  of  the  nation  ;  while  he  pub- 
licly declared  a  respectful  letter,  written  to  him  by  Ferdinand  VII.  when 
Prince  of  Asturias,  was  a  criminal  act,  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign! 
He  has  resorted  to  every  other  means  to  deceive  us ;  he  has  distributed,  with 
boundless  profusion,  libels  to  corrupt  public  opinion,  in  which,  under  the  mask 
of  respect  for  the  laws  and  our  holy  religion,  he  covertly  insults  both.  He 
assures  us  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  sanctions  his  proceedings,  while  it  is  noto- 
rious that  he  has  despoiled  him  of  his  dominions,  and  forced  him  to  dismiss  his 
cardinals  to  prevent  him  from  conducting  the  government  of  the  Church 
according  to  its  fundamental  constitution.  Every  consideration  calls  on  us 
to  unite  and  frustrate  views  so  .atrocious.  No  revolution  exists  in  Spain  ;  our 
sole  object  is  to  defend  all  we  hold  most  sacred  against  the  invader  who  would 
treacherously  despoil  us  of  our  religion,  our  monarch,  our  laws.  Let  us  there- 
fore sacrifice  everything  in  a  cause  so  just ;  and  if  we  are  to  lose  all,  let  us  lose 
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negotiation  that  terminated  in  the  unconditional  surrender   CHAP. 
of  the  whole  fleet  five  days  afterwards.     Thus  was  the 


last  remnant  of  that  proud  armament,  which  was  intended  1808- 
to  convey  the  invincible  legions  of  Napoleon  to  the 
British  shores,  finally  reft  from  the  arms  of  France,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  forces  of  the  very  allies  who  were  then 
ranged  by  their  side  for  the  subjugation  of  England,  but 
had  since  been  alienated  by  his  treacherous  aggression. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  insurrection  spread  with 
much  fewer  circumstances  of  atrocity,  but  an  almost  equal  insurrection 
degree  of  enthusiasm.     Excepting   Barcelona,    Figueras,  GaiiciaT*8' 
San  Sebastian,   and  a  few  other  places,  where  the  pre-  ^^Tagon. 
sence  of  the  French  garrisons  overawed  the  people,  they 
everywhere  rose  in   arms   against  their  oppressors.     A 
junta  for  the  Asturias  was  formed  before  the  end  of 
May  at  Oviedo,  the  capital  of  that  province — the  first 
which  was  organised  in  Spain,  and  which  thus  gave  to  its 
inhabitants  a  second  time  the  honour  of  having  taken  the  May  24. 
lead  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,     The  first  step 
of  this  body  was  to  despatch  deputies  to  England,  solicit- 
ing arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  whose  arrival  produced 
an  extraordinary  impression,  as  will  immediately  be  shown, 

it  combating  like  brave  men.  Let  all,  therefore,  unite  :  the  wisest  and  ablest, 
in  refuting  the  falsehoods  propagated  by  the  enemy;  the  church,  in  imploring 
the  assistance  of  the  God  of  hosts  ;  the  young  and  active  in  marching  against 
the  enemy.  The  Almighty  will  vouchsafe  his  protection  to  so  just  a  cause ; 
Europe  will  applaud  our  efforts,  and  hasten  to  our  assistance ;  Italy,  Germany, 
the  North,  suffering  under  the  despotism  of  France,  will  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  example  set  them  by  Spain  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  recover 
their  liberty,  their  laws,  their  independence,  of  which  they  have  been  robbed 
by  that  nation." 

Special  and  prudent  instructions  were  at  the  same  time  given  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  "  All  general  actions  are  to  be  avoided  as  perfectly  hopeless  and  Prudent  in- 
highly  dangerous  :  a  war  of  partisans  is  what  suits  both  our  national  character  struc-tions  to 
and  physical  circumstances.  Each  province  should  have  its  junta,  its  generals, 
its  local  government,  but  there  should  be  three  generals-in-chief ;  one  for  Anda- 
lusia, Murcia,  and  Lower  Estremadura ;  one  for  Galicia,  Leon,  the  Castiles,  and 
Asturias;  one  for  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia.  France  has  never  domi- 
neered over  us,  nor  set  foot  with  impunity  in  our  territory.  We  have  often 
mastered  her,  not  by  deceit,  but  by  force  of  arms ;  we  have  made  her  kings 
prisoners,  and  the  nation  tremble.  We  are  the  same  Spaniards,  and  France 
and  Europe  and  the  world  shall  see  we  have  not  degenerated  from  our  ances- 
tors."— Proclamation  of  the  Junta  of  Seville,  June  6, 1808 ;  SOUTHET,  i.  389,  393. 
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CHAP,    in  the  British  isles.     The  junta  of  Galicia,  secure  behind 

LIII  •  . 

'—  their  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  took  the  most  vigo- 


1808. 


rous  measures  to  organise  the  insurrection:  and  not  only 

Mav  29. 

arrayed  all  the  regular  soldiers  at  Ferrol  and  Corunna 
under  its  standard,  but  summoned  the  Spanish  troops  in 
Portugal,  ten  thousand  strong,  to  join  them  without  delay 
— a  summons  which  was   immediately  obeyed   by   the 
whole  body,  who  set  out  for  Galicia  by  the  route  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  power- 
ful force  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  invaders'  communi- 
cations.    A  junta  was  formed  at  Lerida,  which  assumed 
the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Catalonia,  and  soon 
arrayed  thirty  thousand  hardy  mountaineers  under  the 
national  colours ;  while,  nothing  daunted  by  the  proximity 
to  France,  and  the  alarming  vicinity  of  powerful  French 
corps,    the   Aragonese   proclaimed    Ferdinand    VII.    at 
June  2       Saragossa  ;  and  after  choosing  for  their  commander  the 
1  South',  i.    young  and  gallant  Palafox,  who  had  attended  Ferdinand 
37-2)378!     to    Bayonne,  and  escaped  from  that  fortress,  issued  a 
1981/192.     proclamation,   in  which   they  declared  their  resolution, 
195,  24s!1'  should  the  royal  family  be  detained  in  captivity  or  de- 
fe°r  1^7    str°JC(i  by  Napoleon,  of  exercising  their  right  of  election 


o'  Inci  ^n   favour   °f    *ne    Archduke    Charles,    as   grandson    of 


pier, 
Thie 

}35  2. 

so',  4-2!       Charles    III.,    and  one  of  the  imperial  branch  of  the 
Spanish  family.1 

From  the  outset  Napoleon  was  fully  impressed  with 

Measures  of  the  importance  and  danger  of  this  contest,  and  in  an 

regur'uo'the  especial  manner  alive  to  the  vital  consequences  of  prcserv- 

tion""       ing  entire  the  communications  of  the  army,  which  had  been 

pushed  forward  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  with 

the  French  frontier.     Murat,  after  the  catastrophe  of  2d 

May,  had  been  taken  ill  and  withdrawn  from  Madrid, 

and  was  on  his  route  to  take  possession  of  the  throne 

destined  for  him  on  the  shores  of  Naples,     lie  had  been 

succeeded  in  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  at  Madrid 

by  Savary.     Napoleon,  on  the  departure  of  the  latter 

from  Bayonne,  spoke  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  sufficiently 
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demonstrated  his  growing  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  the    CHAP. 

contest,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  with  which  he  had  already  L_ 

discerned  in  what  way  it  was  most  likely  to  be  brought     1808> 
to  a  successful  issue.""     Reinforcements  were  poured  into 
Spain  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  Burgos,  Vitoria,  and 
all  the  principal  towns  along  the  great  road  to  Madrid 
from  Bayonne,  were  strongly  occupied  ;  General  Dupont, 
with  his  corps,  was  moved  from  La  Mancha  towards  the 
Sierra  Morena  and  Andalusia,  in  order  to  overawe  Seville 
and  Cordova,  and  if  possible  disengage  the  French  squadron 
at  Cadiz ;  and  Marshal  Moncey  detached  into  Valencia,  2^249' 
with  instructions  to  put  down,  at  all  hazards,  the  violent  £.a.p-  '•  ,59- 

Thiers,  ix. 

and  bloodthirsty  insurrection  which  had  burst  forth  in  44, 48. 
that  province.1 

But  while  making  every  preparation  for  military  oper- 
ations, the  French  Emperor,  at  the  same  time,  actively  Proceedings 
pursued  at  Bayonne  those  civil  changes  to  which,  even  °Mea  L-~ 
more  than  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  trusted  for  subju-  Bayomie!* 
gating  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.     The  June  15- 
Assembly  of  Notables  met  at  that  fortress  on  the  15th 
June,  agreeably  to  the  summons  which  they  had  received ; 
and  they  comprised  the  principal   nobility  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  leading  characters  in  Spain.     Having 
been  selected  by  the  junta  of  government  at  Madrid,  with- 
out the  form  even  of  any  election  by  the  people,  they 
were  entirely  in  the  French  interest,  and  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  Emperor's  will.      Their  proceedings  formed 
a  singular  and  instructive  contrast  to  the  generous  and 
fearless  burst  of  indignant  hostility  with  which  the  resig- 

*  "  The  essential  point,"  said  he,  "  at  this  moment,  is  to  occupy  as  many 
places  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  means  of  diffusing  the  principles  which 
we  wish  to  inculcate  upon  the  people ;  but,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  such  a  dis- 
persion of  force,  you  must  be  wise,  moderate,  and  observe  the  strictest  disci- 
pline. For  God's  sake,  permit  no  pillage.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  line 
which  Castanos,  who  commands  at  the  camp  of  St  Roque,  will  take ;  Murat  has 
promised  much  on  that  head,  but  you  know  what  reliance  is  to  to  be  placed  on 
his  assurances.  Neglect  nothing  which  can  secure  the  rapidity  and  exactness 
of  your  communications — that  is  the  cardinal  point ;  and  spare  nothing  which 
can  secure  you  good  information.  Above  all,  take  care  to  avoid  any  misfortune; 
its  consequences  would  be  incalculable." — SAVART,  iii.  247,  251. 
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CHAP,    nations  at  Bayonne  had  been  received  by  the  middle 

LIIl 

and  lower  orders  through  the  whole  of  Spain.     Even 


m-  before  the  Assembly  had  formally  met,  such  of  them  as 
fiJdf'ii  had  arrived  at  Bayonne  published  an  address  to  their 
214,  219.  countrymen,  in  which  they  indulged  in  the  usual  vein  of 

Tlnb.  vi.  •>  J  °  . 

395,  399.    flattery  to  the  astonishing  abilities  and  power  of  the 

South,  i.  J  —  i-i-ii 

4oo.          august  .hmperor,  and  strongly  advised  them  to  accept  his 
brother  for  their  sovereign.1  * 

The  levees  of  Joseph  were  attended  by  all  the  chief 

General      grandees  of  Spain  ;  every  day  appeared  to  add  to  the 

ofCjoTeVhn  strength  of  the  party  who  were  inclined  to  support  his 

SpaiTsh      elevation  to  the  throne.     All  the  principal  counsellors  of 

Notables.     Ferdinand,  Cevallos,  Escoiquiz,  and  others,  not  only  took 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  monarch,  but  petitioned 

to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  honours  and  employments 

under  the  French  dynasty .f      The  Spanish  corps  in  IIol- 

stein  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph  ;  but  under  a 

reservation  that  his  appointment  was  ratified  by  a  free 

Cortes,  convened  in  Spain  according  to  the  fundamental 

June  17.      customs  of  the  monarchy.    A  proclamation  wras  issued  by 

June  10.     the  new  king,  in  which  he  accepted  the  cession  of  the 

*  "  An  irresistible  sense  of  duty,  an  object  as  sacred  as  it  is  important,  has 
Proolama-  made  us  quit  our  homes,  and  led  us  to  the  invincible  Emperor  of  the  French. 
"  es  of  ^'e  a(lmit  it — the  sight  °f  bis  glory,  of  his  power,  was  fitted  to  dazzle  us  ;  but 
;<>  we  arrived  here  already  determined  to  address  to  him  our  reiterated  nupplica- 
tion.s  for  the  prosperity  of  a  monarchy  of  which  the  fate  is  inseparably  united 
with  our  own.  But  judge  of  our  surprise,  when  we  were  received  by  his  impe- 
rial and  royal  Majesty  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  humanity  not  less  admir- 
able than  bis  power.  He  has  no  other  desire  but  that  of  our  preservation  and 
happiness.  If  he  gives  us  a  sovereign  to  govern  us,  it  is  his  august  brother 
Joseph,  whose  virtues  are  the  admiration  of  his  subjects.  If  he  is  engaged  in 
modifying  and  correcting  our  institutions,  it  is  in  order  that  we  may  live  in 
peace  and  happiness.  If  he  is  desirous  that  our  finances  should  receive  a  new 
organisation,  it  is  in  order  to  render  our  navy  and  army  powerful  and  formid- 
able to  our  enemies.  Spaniards  !  worthy  of  a  better  lot,  avoid  the  terrible 
anarchy  which  threatens  you.  What  benefit  can  you  derive  from  the  troubles 
fomented  by  malevolence  or  folly?  Anarchy  is  the  greatest  curse  which  God 
can  inflict  upon  mankind  :  during  its  reign  unbridled  license  sacks,  destroys, 
burns  everything :  worthy  citizens,  men  of  property  are  invariably  the  first 
victims,  and  an  abyss  of  horror  follows  its  triumps." — Proclamation  of  the 
Grandees  of  Spain  to  their  Countrymen,  dated  Bayonne,  8th  June  1808;  NEL- 
LEHTO,  ii.  214,  No.  70. 

t  "  The  subscribers  have  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
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crown  of  Spain,  made  to  him  by  his  august  brother  Napo-    CHAP. 
leon    I.,    and   appointed    Murat   his   lieutenant-general. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Joseph  and  Murat  were 
equally  averse  to  the  thrones  thus  forced  upon  them ;  for 
the  former  was  most  anxious  to  retain  that  of  Naples, 
and  the  latter  coveted  nothing  so  much  as  that  of 
Madrid.  But  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent  were 
already  prepared  for  the  change,  and  did  not  venture  to 
utter  even  a  whisper  against  it.  The  consent  of  Russia 
was  already  secured  to  all  the  changes  in  the  Peninsula, 
by  the  promise  of  acquiescence  in  her  conquests  in  Finland 
and  Turkey ;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  other  courts 
in  Europe  to  them,  an  elaborate  circular  note  was 
addressed  to  their  respective  cabinets,  in  which  it  was 
announced  that  "  the  occupation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  regeneration  of  these  fine  nations,  the 
creation  of  the  fleets  of  Cadiz  and  the  Tagus,  would  be  a 
mortal  stroke  to  the  power  of  England,  and  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  system,  in  i  Thib  vi> 
which  all  the  Continental  powers  were  so  warmly  inte-  f^^i" 
rested."  Finally,  on  the  1 5th  June,  ninety-two  deputies,  ^  *w. 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  summoned,  assembled  at  224/226.  ' 

-P.  ,      „  ,,  ..  ..  Thiers,  viii. 

J3ayonne,   and  formally  accepted   the   constitution   pre-  60-2. 
pared  for  them  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon.1 

By  this  constitution  it  was  provided  that  the  crown 
was  to  be  vested  in  Joseph  and  his  heirs-male  ;  whom 
failing,  in  the  Emperor  and  his  heirs-male ;  and  in 

former  government ;  they  trust  it  will  be  considered  as  the  surest  pledge  of 

the  sincerity  of  the  oath  which  they  now  take  of  obedience  to  the  new  consti-  Degrading 

tution  of  their  country,  and  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Spain,  Joseph  I.     The  ^ttei'  oi. 

generosity  of  your  Catholic  Majesty,  your  goodness  and  humanity,  induce  them  ai1(i  Fenli- 

to  hope  that,  considering  the  need  which  these  princes  have  of  a  continuation  nand's  coun- 

of  their  sen-ices  in  the  situations  which  they  respectively  held  under  the  old  dynasty,  joseph 

the  magnanimity  of  your  august  Majesty  will  induce  you  to  continue  them  in 

the  enjoyment  of  the  estates  and  offices  which  they  formerly  held.     Assured 

thus  of  the  continuance  of  the  posts  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  they 

will  ever  prove  faithful  subjects  to  your  Majesty,  and  true  Spaniards,  ready 

to  obey  blindly  even  the  smallest  wish  which  your  Majesty  may  express. "    (Signed) 

SAN  CARLOS,  JUAN  ESCOIQUIZ,  MARQUIS  AYERLEE,  and  others,  22d  June  1808. 

— NELLERTO,  i.  250,  251. 
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CHAP,    default  of  both,  in  the  other  brothers  of  the  imperial 
family  in  their  order  of  seniority,  but  under  the  condition 


„  '     that  the  crown  of  Spain  was  not  to  be  united  on  the 

ou. 

Constitu-     same  head  with  another.     The  legislature  was  to  consist 
atBayonne  of  a  senate  of  eighty  members,  nominated  by  the  king  : 

1       TV 

]eyon  tTthe  a  Cortes  composed  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
Spaniards.  mcm|)ers  arranged  in  the  following  proportions  and 
order, — twenty-five  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  twenty- 
five  grandees,  on  the  first  bench  ;  sixty-two  deputies  of 
the  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  ;  thirty  of  the 
principal  towns  ;  fifteen  of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers ;  and  fifteen  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  first 
fifty,  composing  the  peers,  wrere  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  could  not  be  displaced  by  him  ;  the  second  class  was 
elected  by  the  provinces  and  municipalities  ;  the  third 
was  appointed  by  the  king  out  of  lists  presented  to  him 
by  the  tribunals  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the 
universities.  The  deliberations  of  the  Cortes  were  not 
to  be  public;  none  of  their  proceedings  were  to  be  pub- 
lished, under  the  penalties  of  high  treason  ;  the  finances 
and  expenditure  were  to  be  settled  by  them  at  one  sit- 
ting for  three  years  ;  the  colonies  were  constantly  to 
have  a  deputation  of  twcnty-t\vo  persons  at  the  scat  of 
government  to  watch  over  their  interests  ;  all  exclusive 
exemptions  from  taxation  were  abolished ;  entails  pcr- 
stltiuionof  mitted  only  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  piastres 
"HIT"?.'  (£2000)  yearly,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  king  ;  an 
407,.?03.;  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded  with 

and  lor.  i. 

29V295.     France,  and  a  promise  held  out  of  the  establishment  of 

rhien,  via.  TI  r 

655.          the  liberty  of  the  press  within  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  constitution.1 

Everything  was  conducted  by  the  junta  of  Notables 
Proceedings  at  Bayonnc  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Napoleon.  The 
Joseph, Tmi  grandees  of  Spain  rivalled  his  own  senate  in  graceful 
NotabTes*  at  adulation  of  his  achievements,  in  obsequious  submission 
July'?"0  to  his  w'^-  When  the  constitution  was  read  to  them,  it 
was  received  with  transport,  and  adopted  by  acclamation. 
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Thunders  of  applause  shook  the  hall  when  the  new  king    CHAP. 
made   his   appearance   in    his    royal   robes;    when   he     LIIL 


retired,  two  medals  were  unanimously  voted  to  record  1808> 
the  memorable  acts  of  Bayonne  ;  and  the  assembly,  in  a 
body,  hastened  to  the  Emperor  to  lay  at  his  feet  the 
homage  of  their  gratitude  for  the  unparalleled  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  their  country.  There  was  in 
the  flattery  of  the  Spanish  nobles  a  mixture  of  studied 
servility  with  Oriental  grandiloquence,  which  was  novel 
and  agreeable  to  a  sovereign  toward  whom  had  been 
exhausted  all  the  arts  of  European  adulation.*  Two 
days  after,  the  new  king  set  out  for  the  capital  of  his 
dominions  ;  he  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the  frontier  by 
his  imperial  brother  and  a  splendid  cortege  of  a  hundred 
carriages,  and  crossed  the  Bidassoa  amidst  the  roar  ofjuiyo. 
artillery  and  all  the  pomp  of  more  than  regal  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  20th,  Napoleon  himself  set  out  from  July  20. 
Bayonne,  having  first  given  such  instructions  to  Savary 
as  he  deemed  sufficient  to  bring  the  insurrection,  which 
had  now  broken  out  on  all  sides,  to  a  successful  issue  ; 
and  returned  by  Pau,  where  he  visited  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  IV.,  Bordeaux,  la  Vendee,  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
Nantes,  and  Tours,  to  St  Cloud,  which  he  reached  in  the 
middle  of  August.  Meanwhile  Ferdinand  VII.,  resign-  Aug.  14. 
ing  himself  to  his  chains,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  from 
Valen^ay,  thanking  him  for  his  condescension,  and 
requesting  permission  to  meet  him  on  his  route  to  Iayjuiy26. 

*  "  Sire ! "  said  M.  Azanza,  the  President  of  the  Notables,  "  the  junta  of 
Spain  has  accomplished  the  glorious  task  for  which  your  Majesty  convened  it  in 
this  city.  It  has  accepted,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  freedom,  the  great  charter 
which  fixes  upon  a  sure  foundation  the  happiness  of  Spain.  Happily  for  our 
country,  an  overruling  Providence  has  employed  your  irresistible  hand  to  snatch 
it  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  was  about  to  be  precipitated.  It  is  well  that  it 
was  irresistible  ;  for  an  inexplicable  blindness  has  caused  those  who  ought  most 
to  rejoice  at  this  benefit  to  misapprehend  it.  But  all  Spain,  Sire  !  will  open  its 
eyes.  It  will  see  that  it  required  a  total  regeneration,  and  that  from  your 
Majesty  alone  it  could  obtain  it.  Public  evil  was  at  its  height;  the  agents  of  a 
feeble  government  devoured  the  public  patrimony,  or  extended  unceasingly  the 
limits  of  arbitrary  power  :  the  finances  were  a  chaos  ;  the  public  debt  an  abyss  ; 
the  period  of  total  dissolution  was  approaching.  To  what  other  power  but  that 
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CHAP,    his  homage  at  his  feet,*  which  was  not  granted;  and 

., Charles  IV.,  after  testifying  his  entire  satisfaction  with 

m'     the  palace,  parks,  and  country  around  Compiegnc,   re- 
quested  permission,  on   account  of  his  health,   to  pass 
^ie  w"^er  in  a  warmer  climate,  which  was  graciously 
™b.vuo<>,  accorded.     In  the  autumn  he  moved  to  Marseilles,  where 
294,295.     he  lingered  out  in  ease  and  obscurity  the  remainder  of 
his  inglorious  life.1 

The  ministry  appointed  by  Joseph,  before  his  departure 

New  minis-  from  Bayonne,  was  mainly  taken  from  the  counsellors  of 

scph,  and    the  Prince  of  Asturias  ;  and  this  selection,  joined  to  their 

tofandar-  ready  acceptance  of  their  new  dignities,  throws  a  dark 

reception  at  shade  of  doubt  over  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had 

Madrid.      served  that  unhappy  prince,  during  his  brief  but  eventful 

possession  of  the  throne.     Don  Luis  de  Urquijo  was  made 

secretary    of  state;  Don    Pedro    Cevallos,    minister   for 

foreign    affairs ;    Don   Sebastian    de    Pinuela,    and    Don 

Gonzalo  O'Farril,  ministers  of  justice  and  at  war  ;  Don 

Miguel  Azanza  obtained  the  colonies,  and  Mazaredo  the 

marine.     Even  Escoiquiz  wrote  to  Joseph  protesting  his 

devotion  to  him,  and  declaring  that  he  and  the  rest  of 

Ferdinand's  household   "  were  willing  to  obey  his  will 

July  22.      blindly,  down  to  the  minutest  particulars."     The  Duke  del 

Infantado  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish, 

and  the  Prince   Castel-Franco  to  that  of  the  Walloon 

Guards.     Joseph  entered  Spain  surrounded  by  the  highest 

grandees  and  most  illustrious  names  of  Spain.    He  reached 

of  your  imperial  and  royal  Majesty  could  it  be  reserved,  not  merely  to  arrest 
the  evil,  but  entirely  to  remove  it  ?  Such  are  the  wonders,  Sire,  which  you  have 
wrought  in  a  few  days,  and  which  fill  the  world  with  astonishment." — SOUTHEY, 
i.  436,  437. 

*  "  My  unclo  and  brother  have  been  equally  charmed  with  myself  at  the 
announcement  of  the  arrival  of  your  imperial  and  royal  Majesty  at  Pau,  which 
brings  us  nearer  your  presence  ;  and  since,  whatever  route  you  choose,  you 
must  pass  near  this,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  very  great  satisfaction  if  your 
imperial  and  royal  Majesty  would  permit  us  to  meet  you,  and  renew  in  person 
that  homage  of  sincere  attachment  and  respect  which  we  all  feel,  if  it  is  not 
inconvenient." — FEKDINAND  VII.  to  NAPOLEON,  26th  July  1808  ;  NELLKRTO,  ii. 
262.  Napoleon,  however,  declined  the  honour,  and  never  again  saw  Ferdinand 
or  any  of  hia  family. 
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Madrid  on  the  20th,  having  lingered  for  several  days  at    CHAP. 
Burgos  and  Vitoria,  and  received  there  the  oaths  of  alle- 


1808. 


giance  from  the  Council  of  State,  the  Council  of  the  Indies,     •  2Q 
and  that  of  the  finances.     But  though  surrounded  by  the 
nobles,  his  reception  in  the  capital  was  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.     Orders  had  been  given  that  the  houses  of  the 
inhabitants  should  be  decked  out  to  receive  their  new 
sovereign,  but  very  few  obeyed  the  injunction.     A  crowd 
assembled  to  see  the  brilliant  cortege  and  splendid  guards 
which  accompanied  the  King,  but  no  cheers  or  applauses 
were  heard.    Every  countenance  bore  a  mournful  expres- 
sion ;  hardly  any  ladies  appeared  at  the  windows,  notwith- 
standing the  passionate  fondness  of  the  Spanish  women 
for  such  displays.     The  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  ^ 
together,  but  they  resembled  rather  the  dismal  toll  at  427.  Tor.' ;. 
the  interment  of  the  dead,  than  the  merry  chime  which  i.  482.  °u 
announces  a  joyful  event  to  the  living.1 

To  the  honour  of  Spain  and  of  human  nature  it  must 
be  stated,  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  humiliating  scene  of  Honourable 
aristocratic  baseness,  some  sparks  of  an  independent  spirit  regi*toce°to 
were  elicited,  and  some  men  in  high  station  asserted  the  torrfn"*™1 
ancient  honour  of  the   Spanish  character.      When  the  *dulati(m  iu 

his  favour 

Duke  del  Infantado,  at  the  head  of  the  grandees  of  the  amon,g the 

<n*ar»n*io« 

monarchy,  delivered  their  address  to  the  new  sovereign, 
he  concluded  it  with  these  words  : — "  The  laws  of  Spain 
do  not  permit  us  to  go  farther  at  present.  We  await  the 
decision  of  the  nation,  which  can  alone  authorise  us  to 
give  a  freer  vent  to  our  sentiments."  No  words  can  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  anger  of  Napoleon  at  this  unexpected 
reservation.  Instantly  approaching  the  Duke,  he  said, 
"  As  you  are  a  gentleman,  you  should  conduct  yourself  as 
such  ;  and  instead  of  disputing  here  on  the  words  of  an 
oath,  which  you  will  doubtless  violate  as  soon  as  you  have 
an  opportunity,  you  would  do  better  to  withdraw  at  once, 
put  yourself  at  the  head  of  your  party,  and  combat  there 
openly  and  honourably.  But  you  may  rest  assured,  that 
if  you  take  an  oath  here,  and  afterwards  fail  in  its  per- 

VOL.    VIII.  2  F 
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CHAP,  formance,  before  eight  days  you  shall  be  shot."      This 
violent  apostrophe  produced  the  desired  intimidation ;  the 


m'  address  was  corrected,  and  delivered  in  the  form  above 
mentioned,  by  Azanza ;  but  the  Duke  retained  his  opinions, 
and  ere  long  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  his  country.  The 
Council  of  Castile  prefaced  their  address  by  the  fulsome 
expression,  — "  Your  Majesty  is  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  a  family  destined  by  heaven  to  reign  over 
mankind;"  but  they  eluded,  by  alleging  want  of  authority, 
the  simple  and  unqualified  taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Jovellanos,  who  had  been  liberated  by  the  resignation  of 
Charles  IV.  and  the  fall  of  Godoy  from  his  long  cap- 
tivity in  the  dungeons  of  Minorca,  was  offered  by  Joseph 
the  portfolio  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  But  the 
lengthened  sufferings  of  that  incorruptible  patriot,  under 
an  oppressive  government,  could  not  blind  him  to  the 
injustice  now  attempted  by  his  deliverers,  and  he  declared 
his  resolution  to  abide  by  the  fortunes  of  his  suffering 
countrymen  rather  than  accept  wealth  and  greatness  from 
their  oppressors,*  The  Bishop  of  Orensc,  when  nomi- 
nated as  one  of  the  junta  to  proceed  to  Bayonne  by  the 
regency  of  Madrid,  returned  an  answer  declining  the 
1  Tor.  i.  28i,  honour,  in  such  independent  and  elevated  terms  as  must 

209  413 

Pieces  just,  for  ever  command  the  respect  of  the  generous  among 
mankind.1! 

*  "  I  am  resolved,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  the  reiterated  instances  of  Joseph 
and  his  ministers,  "  to  decline  the  place  in  the  administration  which  you  ofl'or 
me :  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  strive  in  vain  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance, by  means  of  exhortations,  of  a  people  so  brave  and  resolute  to  recover 
their  liberties.  Even  if  the  cause  of  my  country  were  as  desperate  as  you 
suppose  it,  it  will  never  cease  to  be  that  of  honour  and  loyalty,  and  that  which 
every  good  Spaniard  should  embrace  at  any  hazard." — TOKEXO,  i.  299. 

t  "  Spain,"  said  this  courageous  prolate,  in  his  letter  to  the  junta  at  Madrid, 

Memorable    "  now  8ees  iQ  the  French  Emperor  the  oppressor  of  its  princes  and  its  own 

answerufthe  tyrant;  it  feels  itself  enslaved,  while  it  is  told  of  its  happiness:  and  these  chains 

Orenso'to  his  '*•  owes  even  less  to  perfidy,  than  to  the  presence  of  an  army  which  it  admitted 

summons  to  to  its  strongholds  when  on  terms  of  perfect  amity.  The  nation  is  without  a  king, 

youne.       an^  jjnoW8  not  which  way  to  turn.     The  abdication  of  its  sovereign,  and  the 

appointment  of  Murat  as  Lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  all  took  place  in 

France  amidst  foreign  armies,  and  under  the  eyes  of  an  Emperor  who  conceived 

he  was  bestowing  prosperity  on  Spain  by  placing  on  her  throne  a  prince  of  his 
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Future  ages  will  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the  enthu-    CHAP. 
siasm  and  transport  with  which  the  tidings  of  the  insur-     LIIL 


rection  in  Spain  were   received   in  the  British  Islands.     1808< 
The  earliest  accounts  were  brought  by  the  Asturian  de-  Universal 
puties,  who  reached  London  in  the  first  week  of  June  ;  whi^  the 
and  their  reports  were  speedily  confirmed  and  extended  fnesurrection 
by  further  accounts  from  Corunna,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.  JnE 
Never  was  public  joy  more  universal.     As  the  intelligence 
successively  arrived  of  province  after   province   having 
risen  in  indignant  fury  against  the  invader,  and  boldly 
hoisted  the  flag  of  defiance  to  his  legions,  the  general 
rapture  knew  no  bounds.     It  was  evident  now,  even  to 
the  most  ordinary  capacity,  that  the  revolutionary  ambi- 
tion of  France  had  brought  it  into  violent  collision  with 
the  patriotic  and  religious  feelings  of  a  high-spirited  and 
virgin  people.    "  Never/'  says  Southey,  "  since  the  glorious 
morning  of  the  French  Revolution,  before  one  bloody 
cloud  had  risen  to  overcast  the  deceitful  promise  of  its 
beauty,  had  the  heart  of  England  been  affected  by  so 
generous  and  universal  a  joy."     All  classes  joined  in  it  ; 
all  degrees  of  intellect  were  swept  away  by  the  flood. 
The  aristocratic  party  who  had  so  long  struggled,  with 

almost   hopeless   constancy,   against  the    ever-advancing 

,  .  .  .  .  i         South-  '• 

wave  of  revolutionary  ambition,  rejoiced  that  it  had  at  443,  444. 

last  broke  on  a  rugged  shore ; l  and  that,  in  the  insolence  isos,  wa 
of  apparently  unbounded  power,  it  had  proceeded  to  such 

own  family.  The  supreme  junta  has  against  it  a  thousand  rumours,  besides  its 
armed  president,  and  the  troops  which  surround  it ;  all  which  forbids  its  acts 
being  regarded  as  those  of  a  free  assembly.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
councils  and  tribunals  of  justice.  What  a  chaos  of  confusion,  of  misfortunes  to 
Spain  !  and  will  these  misfortunes  be  avoided  by  an  assembly  held  without  the 
kingdom,  convened  in  a  situation  where  its  deliberations  can  never  be  regarded 
as  free  ?  And  if  to  the  tumultuous  movements  which  menace  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom,  we  add  the  pretensions  of  princes  and  powers  abroad,  and 
the  probable  intervention  of  a  foreign  armed  force  in  the  contest  of  which  the 
Peninsula  will  soon  be  the  theatre,  what  can  be  imagined  more  frightful,  or 
more  worthy  of  pity  ?  Cannot  the  love  and  solicitude  of  the  Emperor  find 
some  other  mode  of  manifesting  itself  than  by  such  measures  as  will  lead  to 
its  ruin  rather  than  its  cure?" — Answer  of  PEDRO,  Bishop  of  Orense  to  the 
Junta  of  Government  at  Madrid,  which  had  named  him  as  representative  at 
Bayonne,  May  29,  1808;  TOBENO,  i.  413,  414—  Pieces  Just. 
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CHAP,    extremities  as  had  roused  the  impassioned  resistance  of 
'     a  gallant  people. 


1808.         rp^  iovers  Of  freedom  hailed  the  Peninsular  contest  as 

55 

Enthusiasm  the  first  real  effort  of  THE  PEOPLE  in  the  war.     Former 


contests  had  lain  between  cabinets  and  armies  on  the  one 
the  cause.  ^^  an(j  democratic  zeal,  ripened  into  military  prowess, 
on  the  other.  But  now  the  case  was  changed.  It  was 
no  longer  a  struggle  for  the  power  of  kings  or  the  privi- 
leges of  nobles  ;  the  energy  of  the  multitude  was  roused 
into  action,  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  enlisted  in  the  cause  ; 
the  mighty  lever  which  had  shaken  all  the  thrones  of 
Europe  had  now,  by  the  imprudence  of  him  who  wielded 
it,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  it  would  cast 
down  the  fabric  of  imperial,  as  it  has  done  that  of  regal 
power.  With  honest  zeal  and  fervent  sympathy,  the 
great  body  of  the  British  people  united  heart  and  soul 
with  the  gallant  nation  which,  with  generous,  perhaps 
imprudent  enthusiasm,  had  rushed  into  the  contest  for 
their  country's  independence,  and  loudly  called  on  the 
government  to  take  their  station  by  their  side,  and  stake 
all  upon  the  issue  of  so  heart-stirring  a  conflict.  Mean- 
while the  few  sagacious  and  well-informed  observers, 
whom  the  general  transport  permitted  to  take  a  cool 
survey  of  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest,  observed  with 
satisfaction  that  the  ambition  of  the  French  Emperor  had 
Ifs^i''  a^  len»th  offered  a  sea-girt  and  mountainous  region  for  a 
Ann.  Reg.  battle-field,  where  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  British 

1808,  19.1  .  i  •       , 

195.          armies  would  expose  them  to  less  disadvantage  than  in 
any  other  theatre  of  European  warfare.1 

The  first  notice  taken  of  these  animating  events,  in  the 

Noble'       British  parliament,  was  on  the  15th  June,  when  the  sub- 

5Sreshcri-   jcct  was  introduced  in  a  splendid  speech  by  Mr  Sheridan, 

spanlsh'tlr  which  merely  embodied,  in  glowing  language,  the  feelings 

men"1'*"     which  then,  with  unprecedented  unanimity,  agitated  the 

June  is.     British  heart.      "  Never  before,"  he  exclaimed,  "  has  so 

happy  an  opportunity  existed  for  Great  Britain  to  strike 

a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world.      Hitherto 
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Buonaparte  has  run  a  victorious  race,  because  he  has  con-  CHAP. 
tended  with  princes  without  dignity,  ministers  without  LIII> 
wisdom,  or  people  without  patriotism  ;  he  has  yet  to  learn  1808' 
what  it  is  to  combat  a  people  who  are  animated  with  one 
spirit  against  him.  Now  is  the  time  to  stand  up  boldly 
and  fairly  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe  ;  and  if  the 
ministry  will  co-operate  effectually  with  the  Spanish 
patriots,  they  shall  receive  from  me  as  cordial  a  support 
as  if  the  man1  whom  I  most  loved  were  restored  to  life. J  Mr  FOX. 
Will  not  the  animation  of  the  Spanish  mind  be  excited 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  cause  is  espoused,  not  by  the 
ministers  merely,  but  by  the  parliament  and  the  people  of 
England  ?  If  there  be  a  disposition  in  Spain  to  resent 
the  insults  and  injuries,  too  enormous  to  be  described  by 
language,  which  they  have  endured  from  the  tyrant  of  the 
earth,  will  not  that  disposition  be  roused  to  the  most 
sublime  exertion  by  the  assurance  that  their  efforts  will 
be  cordially  aided  by  a  great  and  powerful  nation  ? 
Never  was  anything  so  brave,  so  noble,  so  generous,  as 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  ;  never  was  there  a  more 
important  crisis  than  that  which  their  patriotism  has 
thus  occasioned  to  the  state  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
striking  at  the  core  of  the  evil,  the  administrations  of  this 
country  have  hitherto  gone  on  nibbling  merely  at  the 
rind  ;  filching  sugar  islands,  but  neglecting  all  that  was 
dignified,  and  consonant  to  the  real  interests  of  the  coun- 

o 

try.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  moment  to  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  resolved  to  stand  up,  firmly  and  fairly,  for 
the  salvation  of  Europe.  Let  us,  then,  co-operate  with 
the  Spaniards,  but  co-operate  in  an  effectual  and  ener- 
getic way  ;  and  if  we  find  that  they  are  really  resolved 
to  engage  heart  and  soul  in  the  enterprise,  advance  with 
them  in  a  magnanimous  way  and  with  an  undaunted  step 
for  the  liberation  of  mankind.  Formerly,  the  contest  in 
la  Vendee  afforded  the  fairest  chance  of  effecting  the 
deliverance  of  Europe  ;  but  that  favourable  chance  was 
neglected  by  this  country.  What  was  then  neglected  was 
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CHAP,    now  looked  up  to  with  sanguine  expectation ;  the  only 
hope  now  is,  that  Spain  may  prove  another  la  Vendee. 


m'     Above  all,  let  us  mix  no  little  interests  with  this  mighty 
,  contest  ;  let  us  discard  or  forget  British  objects,  and  con- 

Parl.  Deb.  '  fe  J 


.         . 

xi.  886,889.  duct  the  war  on  the  great  principles  of  generous  support 
and  active  co-operation."1 

These  noble  sentiments,  worthy  of  the  real  friends  of 

Reply  of  Mr  freedom  and  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  its  last 

Canning  asylum,  were  fully  responded  to  by  the  members  of 
administration.  Mr  Secretary  Canning  replied,  —  "  His 
Majesty's  ministers  see  with  as  deep  and  lively  an  interest 
as  my  right  honourable  friend  the  noble  struggle  which 
the  Spanish  nation  are  now  making  to  resist  the  unex- 
ampled atrocity  of  France,  and  preserve  the  independence 
of  their  country  ;  and  there  exists  the  strongest  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  afford 
every  practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimous.  In 
endeavouring  to  afford  this  aid,  it  will  never  occur  to 
us  to  consider  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  this 
country  and  Spain.  Whenever  any  nation  in  Europe 
starts  up  with  a  determination  to  oppose  a  power  which, 
whether  professing  insidious  peace  or  declaring  open  war, 
is  alike  the  common  enemy  of  all  other  people,  that 
nation,  whatever  its  former  relation  may  be,  becomes, 
ipso  facto,  the  ally  of  Great  Britain.  In  furnishing  the  aid 
which  may  be  required,  government  will  be  guided  by  three 
principles—  to  direct  the  united  efforts  of  both  countries 
against  the  common  foe  —  to  direct  them  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  be  most  beneficial  to  our  new  ally  —  and  to  direct  them 
to  such  objects  as  may  be  most  conducive  to  British  inte- 
rests. But  of  these  objects  the  last  will  never  be  allowed 
to  come  into  competition  with  the  other  two.  I  mention 
British  objects,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming 
them  as  any  material  part  of  the  considerations  which 

a  Pari.  Deb.  influence  the  British  government.2     No  interest  can  be  so 

xi.  890,  891,  ,      T>   ...  ,  0          .  , 

w.5.  purely  bntisn  as  Spanish  success  ;  no  conquest  so  advan- 
tageous to  England  as  conquering  from  France  the  com- 
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plete  integrity  of  Spanish  dominions  in  every  quarter  of   CHAP. 
the  globe."  LIIL 

o 

This  debate  marks  in  more  ways  than  one  an  important  1^08> 
era  in  the  war,  and  indicates  a  remarkable  change  in  the  Reflections 
sentiments  with  which  it  was  regarded  by  a  large  portion  debate8. 
of  the  liberal  party  in  the  British  dominions.  There 
were  no  longer  any  apologies  for  Napoleon,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  ;  no  deprecation  of  any  attempt 
to  resist  the  power  of  France,  as  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  war.  The  eloquent  declamations  of  Mr  Fox  and 
Mr  Erskine  in  favour  of  the  great  republic — their  sophis- 
tical excuses  for  the  grasping  ambition  in  which  its  fervour 
had  terminated — had  expired.  Experience  and  suffering, 
danger  and  difficulty,  had  in  a  great  degree  subdued  even 
political  passion — the  strongest  feeling,  save  religious, 
which  can  agitate  mankind.  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr 
Windharn  from  the  Opposition  benches,  earnestly  called 
on  the  government  to  engage  deeply  in  the  war  ;  they 
loudly  and  justly  condemned  the  selfish  policy  and  Lilli- 
putian expeditions  of  the  aristocratic  government  in  its 
earlier  years,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  public  free- 
dom, that  England  should  at  last  take  her  appropriate 
place  in  the  van  of  the  conflict,  and,  disregarding  all 
selfish  or  exclusively  national  objects,  stand  forth  with  all 
her  might  for  the  deliverance  of  mankind. 

In  such  sentiments  from  such  men,  none  but  the  vulgar 
and   superficial  could   see    any  inconsistency  with  their  Consistence 
former  opinions.     Whatever  others  might  do,  it  was  not viewswith 


to  be  supposed  that  the  highest  intellects  and  most 
generous  hearts  in  the  empire  were  to  gaze  all  day  at  the of  freedom- 
East  in  hopes  of  still  seeing  the  sun  rise  there.  Resist- 
ance to  French  despotism  and  invasion  was  not  only  not 
inconsistent  with,  but  necessarily  flowed  from,  the  real 
principles  of  the  ardent  philanthropists  who  had  formerly 
opposed  the  overshadowing  what  they  then  deemed  the 
brilliant  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  had  the 
appearance  of  change  to  the  numerous  class  who  judge  by 
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CHAP,   words  instead  of  things,  and  are  attached,  not  to  abstract 

—  principles,  but  to  actual  parties ;  and,  therefore,  the  einm- 

m'  ciation  of  such  sentiments  by  any  of  the  Whig  leaders 
not  only  was  an  honourable  instance  of  moral  courage, 
but  evinced  a  remarkable  change  in  the  general  feeling  of 
their  party.  Not  less  clearly  was  the  disclaiming  of 
interested  views  or  British  objects  by  the  ministerial 
chiefs,  an  indication  of  the  arrival  of  that  period  in  the 
contest,  when  the  generous  passions  were  at  length  aroused, 
and  the  fervent  warmth  of  popular  feeling  had  melted  or 
overcome  that  frigid  attention  to  interested  views,  which, 
not  less  than  their  tenacity  and  perseverance,  is  the  uni- 
form characteristic  of  commercial  or  aristocratic  govern- 
ments among  mankind. 

Animated  by  such  powerful  support,  from  the  quarter 
Budget  for  where  it  was  least  expected,  to  enter  vigorously  into  the 
contest,  the  English  government  made  the  most  liberal 
provision  for   its  prosecution.       The    supplies  voted  for 
the    war -charges    amounted   to   the   enormous   sum   of 
£48,300,000  ;    to  meet  which,  ways  and  means  to  the 
value  of  £48,400,000,  were  voted  by  parliament ;   and 
the  total  income  of  the  year  1808,  including  the  ordinary 
and  permanent  revenue,  was  estimated  at  £86,780,000, 
and    the    expenditure    £84,797,000.       The    loan    was 
£10,102,000  for  England,  and  £2,000,000  for  Ireland, 
and  the  new  taxes  imposed  only  £300,000  ;  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  having  adhered,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  system  approved  of  by  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
the  finance  debates  of  the  preceding  year,  of  providing 
for  the  increased  charges  of  the  year  and  the  interest  of 
«  Kri.  n'eb.  the  loans,  in  part  at  least,  by  an  impignoration,  in  time 
an'^App1'   of  peace,  of  the  war  taxes.    A  subsidy  of  £1,1 00,000  was 
RegVos"'  Provided  for  the  King  of  Sweden.     But  these  sums,  great 
™3'  i10;r     as  they  are,  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  expenditure 

Marshall  s  r  i  i        i 

Tables.       of  this  eventful  year  ;  the  budget  was  arranged  in  April, 

Statement,    ,      r  ,,        o  V  ,  i    l_     j          •  i  7  r        ,1 

NO.  i.        before  the  Spanish  contest  had  arisen  ;     and  for  the  vast 
expenses  with  which   it  was   attended,  and  which,   not 
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having  been  foreseen,  had  not  been  provided  for,  there    CHAP. 
•was  no  resource  but  a  liberal  issue  of  Exchequer  bills, 


which  fell  as  an  oppressive  burden  upon  future  years.  * 

The  supplies  of  all  sorts  sent  out  during  this  year  to 
the  Spanish  patriots,  though  in  great  part  misapplied  or  immense 
wasted,  were  on  a  princely  scale  of  liberality,  and  worthy  the  suppli 
of  the  exalted  station,  which,  by  consent  of   all  parties,  Ten^outT 
England  now  took  at  the  head  of  the  alliance.     In  every  ^a°  J 
province  of  the  Peninsula  juntas  were  established,  and  totain- 
all  British  envoys  were  sent,  who  made  as  minute  inqui- 
ries into  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  the  district  as  the 
circumstances  would  admit,  and  received  ample  powers 
from   government  to  afford   such  aid,  either  in  money, 
arms,  clothing,  or  warlike  stores,  as  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  demand.     Military  supplies  of  every  description 
were,  in  consequence  of  these  requisitions,  sent  to  Corunna, 
Santander,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Valencia,  Malaga,  and  other 
places,  with  a  profusion  which  astonished  the  inhabitants, 
and  gave  them  at  least  ample  means  to  fit  themselves  out 
for  the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged,  f     It  may 
readily  be  conceived,  that  from  the  enthusiasm  and  ani- 
mation   of  the    insurgent   provinces,    and  the   universal 
transport  with  which  the  British  envoys  were  received, 
abundance  of  room  was  afforded  for  misrepresentation  or 
delusion ;   that  the  accounts  transmitted  to  government 
must,  in  many  cases,  have  been   inaccurate  ;    and  that, 
amidst  the  extraordinary  profusion  with  which  supplies  of 

*  Appendix  A,  Chap.  LIII. 

•{•  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  sums  of  money  and  warlike  stores  sent 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  Peninsula,  from  the  beginning  of  the  contest  in  June 
1808,  to  the  commencement  of  1809  : — 

Subsidies  in  money,  £3,100,000 


Pieces  of  cannon,                 .        98 

Pikes,      . 

.     79,000 

Cannon-balls, 

31,000 

Cartridges,       .         .       23,477,000 

Mortars, 

.       38 

Leaden  balls, 

6,000,000 

Mortar  charges, 

.  7,200 

Barrels  of  powder, 

.     15,400 

Carronades, 

80 

Haversacks,     . 

.     34,000 

Muskets, 

200,177 

Canteens, 

.     50,000 

Carbines, 

.      220 

Infantry  accoutrements, 

.     39,000 

Sabres, 

61,300 

Tents,     . 

.     40,000 

Continued. 
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CHAP,    all  sorts  were  poured  into  the  country,  there  were  many 
opportunities  afforded  to  the  native  authorities  of  fraud 


m'     or  embezzlement,  of  which,  amidst  the  general  confusion, 
they   were   not   slow   to   avail   themselves.      In    truth, 
lamentable   experience   afterwards  demonstrated  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  magnificent  supplies  was  mis- 
applied or  neglected.     The  money  was  in  great  part  em- 
isoTilu^'  bezzled  or  squandered,  the  stores  sold  or  wasted,  the  arms 
H»rtL  £i^o,  piled  and  forgotten  in  magazines,  when  the  patriots  in  the 
1. 102.       field  were  in  want  of  the  most  necessary  part  of  military 

equipment.1 

62  Still,  with  all  these  evils,  inseparable  probably  from  the 

Beneficial    condition  of  a  country  thus  driven  into  a  dreadful  contest 

effects  with  .  ft 

which  these  in  the  absence  ot  any  regular  government,  and  unavoid- 

attended!"'  ably  thrown  under  the  direction  of  local  and   recently 

elected    authorities,    alike    destitute    of    the    knowledge, 

unacquainted  with  the  arrangements,  and  relieved  from 

the  responsibility  requisite  for  the  faithful^  discharge  of 

official  duty,  the  prodigal  bounty  of  England  was  attended 

with  the  most  important  effects  upon  the  progress  of  the 

strife.    It  removed  at  once  the  imputation  of  cautious  and 

prudential   policy,  which  the  incessant  declamations  of 

the  French  writers  during  the  former  periods  of  the  war, 

joined  to  the  feeble  temporising  measures  of  preceding 

^5- i^n1' cabinets,  had  so  strongly  affixed  to  the  British  name.     It 

loT  Viar'i  demonstrated  the  sincerity  andenergy  of  a  government  which 

x.  loi,  193,  thus,  with  unprecedented  profusion,  spread  abroad  in  every 

j.  162.      '  quarter  the  means  of  resistance  ;2  and  inspired  boundless 

confidence  in  the  resources  of  a  power  which,  great  at  all 


Field  equipages, 

10,000 

Shirts,     . 

35,000 

Ells  of  linen,     . 

113,000 

Cotton,  pieces, 

22,000 

-   of  cloth,     . 

1  25,000 

Pairs  of  .shoes, 

96,000 

-   of  cotton,  . 

82,000 

Soles  of  .shoes, 

1;  5,000 

Cloaks, 

50,000 

Hats  and  bonnets, 

16,000 

Coats  and  trousers, 

92,000 

Cartridge-boxes, 

240,000 

— See  Parl.  Pap.  July  16,  1808  ;  and  HAHD.  x.  492— Pieces  Just. 

In  addition  to  these  immense  national  supplies,  private  subscriptions  were 
entered  into  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  empire,  and  large  sums  collected  and 
remitted  from  the  British  islands  to  the  Spanish  patriots. — Annual  Key  inter 
1808,  195. 
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times,  seemed  capable  of  gigantic  expansion  at  the  deci-    CHAP. 
sive  moment,  and  appeared  rather  to  have  increased  than 


diminished  from  a  contest  of  fifteen  years'  duration.  508* 

Nor  were  these  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British 

63. 

government  either  unnecessary  or  uncalled  for ;  for  the  Vast  Pre- 
forces,  both  military  and  naval,  which  Napoleon  had  now  jsrapoieon° 
arrayed  for  their  subjugation  were  immense.     If  the  con-^^Eng. 
test  were  not  fixed  in  the  Peninsula,  it  was  plain  that  it  pjjfojjjj 
would  ere  long  approach  the  English  shores.    All  his  pre-  ^arbours. 
parations  in  every  quarter  were  intended  to  procure  the 
accumulation  of  a  force  which  might,  by  sea  and  land, 
overmatch  the  British  empire.     The  moment  his  troops 
entered  Spain,  his  orders  were  directed  to  this  object. 
He  sent  funds  from  Paris  for  the  construction  of  two  sail 
of  the  line  at   Carthagena ;   Spain  was  to  furnish  two 
magnificent  three-deckers,  the  Santa  Anna  and  San  Car- 
los :  these,  with  the  five  French  ships  at  Cadiz  and  six 
Spanish,  and  other  ships  afloat  in  the  Spanish  harbours, 
would  produce  a  force  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  ready 
for  sea.     The  Carthagena  fleet,  which  had  taken  refuge  at 
Port   Mahou,  consisting  of  six  line-of-battle  ships,  was 
directed  forthwith  to  put  to  sea  and  join  the  Toulon 
squadron,  already  consisting  of  twelve  in  very  good  con- 
dition.   Junot  received  the  most  pressing  orders  to  equip 
immediately  two  line-of-battle  ships  left  at  Lisbon  when 
the  royal  family  embarked.    "  Consider  it  your  first  glory," \*^  to 
wrote  Napoleon  to  Murat,  "  during  your  short  adminis-  ^8ch  17' 
tration,  to  have  reanimated  the  Spanish  marine.     It  isTh^rs. viii- 
the  best  way  to  attach  the  Spaniards  to  us,  and  to  justify  644. 
our  occupation  of  their  territory." l 

These  preparations  in  the  Peninsula  were  but  a  part  of 
the  vast  designs  which  the  French  Emperor  had  formed  His  general 
and  matured  at  this  period  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ja  and  land 
British  empire,  and  which  the  Spanish  war  alone  pre- cfreatW 
vented  being  carried  into  execution.     The  nine  Russian tam- 
ships  of  the  line  under  Admiral  Siniavin  at  Lisbon  were 
to  be  reinforced  by  three  Portuguese,  seized  in  the  dock- 
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CHAP,    yards  of  Lisbon.     Four  ships  of  the  line  were  ready  for 
sea  at  Rochefort ;  four  were  at  FOrient ;  and  at  Brest, 


308'  seven  line-of-battle  ships,  in  good  order,  remained  of  its 
once  formidable  squadron.  Eight  splendid  new  vessels, 
constructed  at  Antwerp,  lay  in  the  bay  of  Flushing ; 
twelve  were  in  the  course  of  construction  in  the  Scheldt. 
At  the  Texel,  Louis  Napoleon  had  eight  ships  of  the  line 
in  excellent  condition  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Russians 
had  twelve  in  the  Adriatic;  while  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne 
was  still  capable  of  transporting  80,000  men,  with  all 
their  guns  and  equipments,  across  the  Channel.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  considerable  naval  forces,  orders  were  given 
for  the  construction,  with  the  utmost  possible  expedition, 
of  thirty-five  more  in  the  various  harbours  from  the  Sound 
to  the  Texel.  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  have  a  hundred 
and  thirty-one  ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  were  to  be  increased  annually  by 
twenty-five  or  thirty  more,  till  they  acquired  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  British  navy.  Three  hundred 
thousand  land  troops  were  to  be  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  principal  harbours  from  Copenhagen  to 
Venice,  ready  to  embark  at  a  moment's  warning  on  board 
their  various  squadrons,  and  either  by  a  concentrated 
effort  menace  at  once  the  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
or  distract  its  fleets  by  threatening  its  numerous  colonial 
dependencies.  Such  were  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and 
such  the  means  at  his  disposal,  when  the  Peninsular  war 
arose  ;  and  England,  under  the  guidance  of  Wellington, 
began  on  the  fields  of  Spain  to  contend  hand  to  hand 
with  the  conqueror  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  de- 
i  Thiers,  scendants  of  those  who  conquered  at  Hastings  met  the 
vm.  644,  gong  Q£  ^ose  Wj10  triumphed  at  Cressy  and  Azincour ! l 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


NAPOLEON'S  FIRST  DISASTERS  IN  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


No  sooner  was  Napoleon  made  aware,  by  the  general    CHAP. 

progress  and  formidable  character  of  the  insurrection,  that  1_ 

a  serious  contest  awaited  him,  than  he  set  about,  with  all 
his  usual  caution  and  ability,  preparing  the  means  of  Military 
overcoming  its  difficulties.  Bessieres  received  orders  to  ^teTby 
put  Burgos  into  a  state  of  defence,  to  detach  Lefebvre-  agamst°the 
Desnouettes,  with  five  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  ^rrec" 
horse,  against  Saragossa,  and  to  move  his  main  body  so 
as  to  overawe  the  insurgents  in  Biscay,  Asturias,  and  Old 
Castile.  A  reinforcement  of  nine  thousand  men  was 
prepared  for  Duhesme  in  Catalonia,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  enable  him  to  make  head  against  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  A  reserve  was  organised,  under  General  Drouet, 
on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  of  Navarre,  which,  besides 
affording  Bessieres  continual  additions  of  force,  placed 
five  thousand  men  in  the  openings  of  the  valleys  towards 
the  castle  of  Jaca,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy ; 
another  reserve  was  established  in  Perpignan,  and  detach- 
ments were  stationed  in  the  eastern  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  communications  and  rear  being  thus  ade- 
quately provided  for,  Marshal  Moncey  was  directed,  with 
a  division  of  his  corps  eight  thousand  strong,  to  move 
upon  Cuen9a,  so  as  to  prevent  any  communication  between 
the  patriots  of  Valencia  and  Saragossa,  and  subsequently 
threaten  the  former  city ;  while  Dupont,  with  twelve  thou- 
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CHAP,    sand  of  his  corps,  received  orders  to  proceed  across  the 
!_  Sierra  Morena  towards  Cordova  and  Seville.      The  re- 


5081  mainder  of  his  corps  and  that  of  Moncey  was  stationed 
in  reserve  in  La  Mancha,  to  keep  up  the  communications 
1  Napoleon's  of  the  divisions  pushed  forward,  and  be  in  readiness,  if 
T^i.8  AR>~  necessary,  to  support  either  which  might  require  assistance. 
i  G'(?'  FO'V  With  so  much  foresight  and  caution  did  the  great  corn- 
iii.265,2<>8.  maiider  distribute  his  forces,  even  against  an  insurgent 

liners,  ix.  ~  ° 

44, 43.       peasantry,  and  an  enemy  at  that  period  deemed  wholly 
unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  his  veteran  legions.1 

The  first  military  operations  of  any  importance  were 
Successful  those  of  Marshal  Bessieres  in  Biscay  and  Old  Castile. 
ofBessikres  That  able  officer  was  at  Burgos  with  twelve  thousand 

1  K  J> 

Ha  Old' r'  men,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  with  great  violence 
Lefnagaintt  m  all  directions  around  him.  At  the  same  moment  he 
Cents'18111  received  advices  that  a  body  of  five  thousand  armed  men 
had  got  possession  of  the  important  depot  of  artillery  at 
Segovia,  and  another  assemblage  of  equal  force  was  arm- 
ing itself  from  the  royal  manufactory  of  arms  at  Palencia ; 
while  General  Cuesta,  the  captain -general  of  the  province, 
with  a  few  regiments  of  regular  troops  and  a  strong  body 
of  undisciplined  peasantry,  had  taken  post  at  Cabe9on  on 
the  Pisuerga.  These  positions  appeared  to  Savary,  who 
was  now  the  chief  in  command  at  Madrid,  so  alarming, 
as  threatening  the  communications  of  the  French  with 
the  capital  and  all  the  southern  provinces,  that  he  de- 
tached General  Frere  with  his  division,  forming  part  of 
June  c.  Dupont's  corps,  from  the  Escurial,  in  all  haste  to  Segovia, 
where  he  routed  the  peasantry,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  artillery  they  had  taken  from  the  arsenal, 
amounting  to  thirty  pieces.  Meanwhile  Bessieres  divided 
his  disposable  force  into  several  movable  columns,  which, 
issuing  from  Burgos  as  a  centre,  traversed  the  country  in 
all  directions,  everywhere  defeating  and  disarming  the 
insurgents,  and  reinstating  the  French  authorities  whom 
June  6.  they  had  dispossessed.  One  of  these  divisions,  under 
Verdier,  routed  the  enemy  at  Logrono,  and,  with  inhuman 
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and  unjustifiable  cruelty,  put  all  their  leaders  to  death  ;    CHAP. 
another,   under  Lasalle,  broke  the  armed   peasantry  at  — 


Torquemada,  burned  the  town,  pursued  them  with  merci- 
less severity,  and  entered  Palencia  on  the  day  following ; 
while  a  third,  under  Merle,  uniting  with  Lasalle,  made 
straight  for  Cuesta  at  Cabe9on,  on  the  Pisuerga,  who  f 
accepted  battle,  but  was  speedily  overthrown,  and  his  f^'^ F^ 
whole  new  levies  dispersed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artil-  >•  soo. 
lery  and  several  thousand  muskets,  which  were  thrown  49,  55! 
away  in  the  pursuit.1 

By  these  successes  the  whole  level  country  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Douro  was  overawed  and  reduced  which  had 
to  submission.     Segovia,  Valladolid,  Palencia,  and  all  the  entiretysub- 
principal  towns  which  had  revolted,  were  compelled  to  pan ofthe 
send  deputies  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Joseph  ;  countIT- 
and  the  terrible  French  dragoons,  dispersing  through  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages,  diffused  such  universal  conster- 
nation, that  all  the  flat  country  in  this  quarter  submitted 
to  King  Joseph  and  the  French.     Requisitions  and  taxes 
were  levied  without  difficulty  throughout  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign.     General  Merle,  continuing  his  June  23. 
success,  marched  northward  against  the  province  of  San- 
tander  in  Asturias,  forced  the  rugged  passes  of  Lantuerio 
and  Veuta  d'Escudo,  and  descending  the  northern  side  of 
the  ridge  of  Santander,  in  concert  with  a  portion  of  the 
reserve  which  the  Emperor  despatched  to  his  assistance,  c^ic^j; 
made  himself  master  of  that  town,  and  forced  the  intrepid  >•  aoo,  307. 
bishop,  with  his  warlike  followers,  to  take  refuge  in  the  263/285. 
inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.2 

While  Leon  and  Castile  were  the  theatres  of  these 

4. 

successes,  Aragon,  though  almost  entirely  destitute  of  Operations 
regular  forces,  was  successful,  after  several  bloody  reverses,  Fimsfe^e' 
in  maintaining  a  more  prolonged  resistance  to  the  enemy. 
Palafox  and  the  junta  of  Saragossa  had  succeeded  in 
arming  and  communicating  the  rudiments  of  discipline  to 
an  assembly  of  ten  thousand  infantry  and  two  hundred 
horse,  with  which,  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  his  brother, 
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CHAP,    the  Marquis  Lazan,  ventured  to  inarch  out  of  the  city  and 
await  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  in  front  of  Indela.  That  officer, 


m'     with  a  column  5000  strong,  had  set  out  from  Pampeluna, 
crossed  the  Ebro  at  Valtierra,  and  rapidly  descended  its 
right  bank.     He  drove  Lazan  out  of  Indela  after  a  smart 
skirmish,  but  the  Spaniard  retired  to  a  favourable  position 
behind  the  Huecha.     Though  the  French  were  riot  more 
than  half  the  number  of  the  enemy,  they  were,  from  the 
want  of  discipline  in  their  opponents,  and  their  own  great 
superiority  in  cavalry,  much  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
June  12.     The  peasants  withstood  several  attacks  in  front ;  but  a 
vigorous  assault  in  flank  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  a 
charge  by  the  Polish  lancers  completed  their  rout.     Not- 
withstanding this  defeat,  the  Aragonese  who  had  escaped, 
having  received  reinforcements,  again  stood  firm  on  the 
following  day  at  Gallur,  still  nearer  Saragossa,  and  were 
June  is.     again  overthrown.     Upon  this,  Palafox  himself  marched, 
out  of  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  burghers 
and  peasants,  and  moved  to  reinforce  the  wreck  of  the 
former  army  at  Alagon — an  advantageous  position,  four 
leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Xalon,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro.     But  the 
June  u.     undisciplined  crowd,  discouraged  by  the  preceding  defeats, 
was  now  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  the  French 
legions.     The  burghers,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy, 
broke  and  fled  ;  and  though  Palafox,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
29^292!'    artillery,  and  three  companies  of  regular  troops,  contrived 
Jos'  'souu!  f°r  ^ODS  ^°  defend  the  entrance  of  the  town,  they  too  were 
j.  457.        at  last  compelled  to  yield,  aud  retire  in  disorder  into 
66, 58.'    '  SARAGOSSA  ;  and  the  French  troops  appeared  before  the 
city.1 

Saragossa  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
Description  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  abounding  in  olive 
goss^*  groves,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  all  the  marks  of  long- 
Ati^T"  continued  civilisation.  It  contained  at  that  period  fifty 
Plate  49.  thousand  inhabitants,  though  the  sword  and  pestilence 
consequent  on  the  two  memorable  sieges  which  it  un- 
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derwent,  have   since  considerably  reduced   its  numbers.    CHAP. 
The    immediate   vicinity   is    flat,    and    in    some    places 


marshy;  on  the  southern  or  right  bank  of  the  river  1808t 
it  is  bounded  by  the  little  course  of  the  Huerba,  the  bed 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  canal;  while  on 
the  northern,  the  clearer  stream  of  the  Gallego,  descending 
from  the  Pyrenean  summits,  falls  at  right  angles  into  the 
Ebro.  On  the  southern  side,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league,  rises  Monte  Torrero,  on  the  side  of 
which  is  conducted  the  canal  of  Aragon — a  noble  work, 
commenced  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  forming  a  water 
communication  without  a  single  lock  from  Tudela  to 
Saragossa.  This  hill  commands  all  the  plain  on  the  right 
bank,  and  overlooks  the  town.  Several  warehouses  and 
edifices,  constructed  for  the  commerce  of  the  canal,  were 
intrenched  and  occupied  by  twelve  hundred  men.  The 
city  itself,  surrounded  by  a  low  brick  wall,  not  above  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  three  in  thickness,  inter- 
rupted in  many  places  by  houses  and  convents  which 
were  built  in  its  line,  and  pierced  by  eight  gates,  with  no 
outworks,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fortified.  Very 
few  guns  were  on  the  ramparts  in  a  state  for  service ;  but 
the  houses  were  strongly  built,  partly  of  stone,  partly  of 
brick,  and  in  general  two  stories  in  height,  with  each  flat 
vaulted  in  the  roof,  so  as  to  render  them  nearly  proof 
against  fire  ;  while  the  massy  piles  of  the  convents,  rising 
like  castles  in  many  quarters,  afforded  strong  positions,  if 
the  walls  were  forced,  to  a  desperate  and  inflamed  popu- 
lation. Few  regular  generals  would  have  thought  of 
making  a  stand  in  such  a  city;  but  Floras  has  recorded i Tor.  11.1,4. 
that  Numantia  had  neither  walls  nor  towrers  when  it  fg]'' "'^p3' 
resisted  so  long  and  heroically  the  Roman  legions  ;  and  '•  65>,66- 

°      _  J  Oavallero, 

Colmenar  had  said,  nearly  a  century  before,  with  a  pro-  Si^e  de 
photic  spirit,   "Saragossa  is  without  defences;  but  the  20,  as. 
valour  of  its  inhabitants  supplies  the  want  of  ramparts."1 
The  resolution  to  defend  Saragossa  cannot  with  justice 
be  ascribed  to  any  single  individual,  as  the  glory  belongs 

VOL.  VIII.  2  G 
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CHAP,    to  the  whole  population,  all  of  whom,  in  the  first  move- 

!_  ments  of  confusion  and  excitement,  had  a  share  in  the 

1808.    generous   resolution.     When   Palafox   retired   after   his 
Gener'ai     repeated  defeats  into  the  town,  he  either  despaired  of 
of^n  dashes  being  able  to  defend  it,  or  deemed  it  necessary  to  collect 
fence? d      reinforcements   for   a   prolonged   resistance  from   other 
June  15.     quarterS)  and  accordingly  set  out  with  a  small  body  of 
regular  troops  for  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  leaving 
the  armed  population  nearly  unsupported  to  defend  the 
walls.     This  measure  was  well  adapted  to  increase  the 
ultimate  means  of  resistance  which  might  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  invader,  if  the  town,  when  left  to  its  own 
resources,  could  make  head  against  the  enemy  ;  but  it 
exposed  it  to  imminent  hazard   of  being   taken,  if,  in 
the  first  moments  of  alarm  consequent  on  the  removal 
of  the  captain-general  and  regular  forces,  the  besiegers 
should  vigorously  prosecute  their   operations.     On   the 
day  after  his  arrival  before  the  city,  Lefebvre-Desnoucttes 
presented  himself  in  force  before  the  gates,  and  coin- 
June  16.     menced  an  immediate  assault.     But  the  people,  though 
without    leaders,   with    surprising   energy   prepared   to 
repulse  it.     In  the  first  moment  of  assault,  indeed,  a 
column  of  the  enemy  penetrated  to  the  street  Santa 
Engracia;  the  citizens,   though  violently   excited,    were 
without  leaders  or  concert,  and  a  few  additional  bat- 
talions would  have  made  the  enemy  masters  of  Saragossa. 
But  at  this  critical  moment  a  desultory  fire  from  some 
peasants  and  disbanded  soldiers  arrested  the  advance  of 
the  French,  and  the  inhabitants,  regaining  hope  from  the 
hesitation  of  the  assailants,  exerted  themselves  with  such 
vigour  that  the  enemy  again  retired  beyond  the  gates. 
Instantly  the  whole  population  were  in  activity  :  men, 
4^a47allTor. womcn>  an(l  children  flew  to  the  ramparts;  cannons  were 
N^ICT  is    dragged  to  the  gates;  loopholes  struck  out  in  the  walls; 
66. 67.'      fascines  and  gabions  constructed  with  astonishing  celerity, 

Thicrs,  ix.  .    .       .  -  .  J' 

59.  and  in  less  than  twenty-tour  hours  the  city  was  secure 

from  a  coup-de-main.1 
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The  loss  sustained  by  Lefebvre-Desnouettes   in  this    CHAP. 

LIV 

unsuccessful  assault  was  very  severe,  and  sufficient  to  con- 


Tince  him  that  operations  in  form  would  be  requisite  be- 
fore  the  town  could  be  reduced.     He  withdrew  to  a  little  Operations 
distance,  therefore,  from  the  walls,  and  sent  for  heavy  artil-  to  retievT 
lery  from  Pampeluna  and  Bayonne,  with  a  view  to  the  He  Re- 
commencement of  a  regular  siege.     Meanwhile  Palafox,  J1^"'^ 
who  had  issued  into  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
moved  to  Pina,  where  he  crossed  the  river  and  advanced 
to  Belchite,  and  there  joined  the  Baron  Versage,  who 
had  assembled  four  thousand  new  levies.     Uniting  every- 
where the  volunteers  whom  he  found  in  the  villages,  he 
at  length  gained,  by  a  circuitous  route,  the  river  Xalon, 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  with  seven  thousand 
infantry,  a  hundred   horse,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon. 
Some  of  his  officers,  seeing  so  respectable  a  force  collected  June  23. 
together,  deemed  it  imprudent  to  hazard  it  by  attempting 
the  relief  of  Saragossa,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
retire  to  Valencia.     Palafox   assembled   the  troops  the 
moment   that   he   heard   of    this    proposal,    and,   after 
describing  in  energetic  colours  the  glorious  task  which 
awaited  them  of  delivering  their  country,  offered  to  give 
passports  to  all  those  who  wished  to  leave  the  army. 
Such  was  the  ascendancy  of  his  intrepid  spirit  that  not 
one  person  left  the  ranks.*     Taking  advantage  of  the 

*  Colonel  Napier,  who  is  seldom  favourable  to  aristocratic  leaders,  says,  that 
"  Palafox,  ignorant  of  war,  and  probably  awed  by  Tio  Jorge  (an  urban  chief 
of  humble  origin),  expressed  his  determination  to  fight,"  but  he  "  did  not  dis- 
play that  firmness  in  danger  which  his  speech  promised,  as  he  must  have  fled 
early  and  reached  Calatayud  in  the  night,  though  many  of  the  troops  arrived 
there  unbroken  next  morning."  Neither  the  words  in  italics,  nor  any  corre- 
sponding words,  are  to  be  found  in  Cavallero,  whom  he  refers  to  as  his  authority, 
nor  in  any  Spanish  historian  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Toreno,  though  an 
avowed  liberal,  after  recounting  Palafox's  speech  on  this  occasion,  says,  "  Such 
is  the  power  which  the  inflexible  resolution  of  a  chief  exercises  in  critical  circum- 
stances." There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  the  distinguished  English 
author  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  but  the  insinuations  here  made  are  fatal 
to  the  character  of  Palafox;  and  as  there  is  no  ground  for  them,  at  least  in  the 
author  quoted  by  him,  it  is  desirable  that  the  authorities  on  which  they  are 
made  should  be  given  in  the  next  edition  of  that  able  work.  —  See  CAVALLERO, 
Siege  de  Sarayosse,  49  ;  TORENO,  ii.  11  ;  and  NAPIER,  i.  67. 
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CHAP,    enthusiasm   excited    by   this   unanimous   determination, 

T  TV 

the  Spanish  general  led  them   against  the  enemy,  but 


isos.     before  they  could  reach  him  night  had  fallen.    They  took 

up  their  quarters  accordingly  at  Epila,  where  they  were 

unexpectedly  assailed,  after  dark,  by  Lefebvre-Desnouettes 

with  five  thousand  men.     The  Spanish  levies,  surprised 

and  unable  to  form  their  ranks  during  the  confusion  of 

a  nocturnal  combat,  were  easily  dispersed  :    although  a 

few  fought  with  such  obstinacy  that  they  only  retired 

to  Calatayud  the  following  morning.     Despairing,  from 

^Tor'2i  11   tne  *ssue  °f  *l"s  conflict,  of  being  able  to  keep  the  field, 

12.  Cav.  49,  Palafox  became  sensible  that  Saragossa  must  be  defended 

50.    rsiip.  i. 

G7, 68.       within  its  own  walls,  and,  making  a  long  circuit,  he  at 
length  re-entered  the  city  on  the  2d  July.1 

Meanwhile  the  besieging  force,  having  received  heavy 
First  opera-  artillery  and  stores  from  Bayonne  and  Pampcluna,  were 

tions  of  the       .  i  ..  •,.  ..  1-1 

siege.  vigorously  prosecuting  their  operations,  which  were  in 
the  first  instance  chiefly  directed  against  Monte  Torrero, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Destitute  at  this  critical 
moment  of  any  noble  leaders,  the  people  of  Saragossa 
did  not  sink  under  their  difficulties.  Calvo  de  Ilozas,  to 
whom  the  command  had  been  devolved  in  his  absence 
by  Palafox,  was  a  man  whose  calm  resolution  was  equal 
to  the  emergency ;  and  he  was  energetically  supported 
by  a  plebeian  chief,  Tio  Martin,  to  whom,  with  Tio 
Jorge,  of  similar  rank,  the  real  glory  of  resolving  on 
defence,  in  circumstances  all  but  desperate,  is  due.  En- 
couraged by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  the 
people  assembled  in  the  public  square,  and  with  the 
magistrates,  officers,  and  troops  of  the  garrison,  volun- 
25.  tarily  took  an  oath  "  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood 
for  the  defence  of  their  religion,  their  king,  and  their 
hearths."  They  had  need  of  all  their  resolution,  for  the 
means  of  attack  against  them  were  multiplying  in  a  fear- 
ful degree.  Verdier,  whose  talents  had  been  fatally  felt 
by  the  Prussians  and  Russians  in  the  Polish  campaign,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  siege ;  the  troops  under 
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his  command  were  strongly  reinforced,   and   Lefebvre-    CHAP. 
Desnouettes  was  detached  to  act  under  the   orders  of L_ 


Bessieres  against  the  insurgents  in  Leon.     At  the  end  of  T  18^ 

June  26. 

June,  the  besieging  force  being  augmented  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  battering  train  having  arrived,  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  convent  of  St  Joseph,  situated 
outside  of  the  walls,  which  at  first  failed,  though  the 
besieged  had  no  other  defence  than  loopholes  struck  out 
in  the  rampart.  But  being  resumed  with  greater  force, 
the  defences  were  carried,  and  the  brave  garrison,  after 
obstinately  contesting  the  possession  of  the  church,  refec- 
tory, and  cells,  set  fire  to  the  edifice,  and  retreated  to  the  June  27. 
city.  Monte  Torrero  was  the  next  object  of  attack,  while 
a  tremendous  fire,  kept  up  with  uncommon  vigour  on 
other  parts  of  the  town,  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
besieged  from  the  quarter  where  the  real  assault  was  to 
be  made.  The  commander,  despairing  of  success  with 
the  undisciplined  crowd  under  his  command,  and  not 
aware  of  the  difference  between  fighting  with  such  troops 
behind  walls  and  in  the  open  field,  evacuated  that , . 

.  .          Nap.  i.  (>/, 

important  post  ;  for  which,  though  it  was  perhaps  inevit-  <>8.  Cav.  52, 
able,  he  was  remitted  to  a  council  of  war,  condemned  \5, 1*5. 
and  executed.1 

Having  gained  this  vantage-ground,  Verdier  com- 
menced a  vigorous  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  battered  Progress 
its  feeble  walls  furiously  from  the  advantageous  position  siegers. c 
which  had  so  unexpectedly  fallen  into  his  power.  Amidst 
the  terror  and  confusion  thus  excited,  repeated  attacks 
were  made  on  the  gates  of  El  Carmen  and  Portillo  ;  but 
such  was  the  ardour  and  tenacity  of  the  defence,  and  the 
severity  of  the  fire  kept  up  from  the  windows,  walls,  and 
roofs  of  the  houses,  that  he  was  on  every  occasion,  after 
desperate  struggles,  repulsed  with  severe  loss.  These 
repeated  failures  convinced  Verdier  of  the  necessity  of 
making  approaches  in  form,  and  completing  the  invest- 
ment of  the  city,  which  still  received  constant  supplies  of 
men  and  provisions  from  the  surrounding  country.  With 
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CHAP,    this  view  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ebro,  and 

. L_  having  thus  opened  a  communication  with  the  left  bank, 

1808-    the  communication  of  the  besieged  with  the  country, 
though  not  entirely  cut  off,  was,  after  hard  fighting,  for 
many  days  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits.     Before 
this  could  be  effected,  however,  the  patriots  received  a 
July  17.     reinforcement  from  the  regiment  of  Estremadura,  eight 
hundred  strong,  with  the  aid   of  which   they  made  a 
desperate  sally  with  two  thousand  men  to  retake  the 
Monte  Torrero.     But  though  they  fought  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  they  were  unable  to  prevail  against  the  dis- 
ciplined valour  of  the  French,  and  were  repulsed  with 
very  heavy  loss,  including  that  of  the  commander.     After 
this  disaster  they  were  necessarily  confined  to  their  walls  ; 
and  the  French  approaches  having  been  at  length  com- 
Aug.  3.      pleted,  the  breaching  batteries  opened  against  the  quarters 
of  Santa  Engracia  and  Aljafiria,  and  a  terrible  bombard- 
ment having  at  the  same  time  been  kept  up,  a  powder- 
i  Cav  51     magazine  blew  up  with  fearful  devastation  in  the  public 
if'21^5'    wa^k  °f  ^ne  Cosso.     The  slender  wall  being  soon  laid  in 
Fov.iii.  298,  ruins,  the  town  was  summoned  to  surrender  :  but  Palafox 

300.    Nap.    ... 

i.  68, 69.    having  rejected  the  oner,  preparations  were  made  for  an 
assault.1 

The  storm  took  place  on  the  4th  August.  The  twoassault- 
Dosperate  ing  columns  advanced  against  each  side  of  the  salient 
thcTown.  angle  close  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Engracia.  Palafox 
at  an  early  hour  stationed  himself  on  the  breach,  and 
even  when  the  forlorn  hope  was  approaching,  refused  all 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  combat  was  long  and  bloody  ; 
but  after  a  violent  struggle,  the  French  penetrated  into 
the  town,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  convent  of 
El  Carmen  and  the  street  of  Santa  Engracia.  Deeming 
themselves  now  in  possession  of  Saragossa,  their  battalions 
poured  through  the  breach,  overspread  the  ramparts  on 
either  side,  while  a  close  column  pushed  on,  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  loud  cheers,  from  Santa  Engracia  to  the 
Cosso.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  citizens,  they  pcne- 
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trated  into  the  centre  of  the  street,  planted  the  tricolor    CHAP. 
flag  on  the  church  of  the  Cross  near  its  middle,  and  pierced 


into  the  convent  of  St  Francisco  on  its  left,  and  the  lunatic 
asylum  on  its  right,  whence  the  inmates,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion,  issued  forth,  and  mingled  with 
frightful  cries  among  the  combatants.  To  add  to  the 
consternation,  another  powder-magazine  blew  up  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and  the  burning  fragments  set  the 
city  on  fire  in  many  different  quarters.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  horrors,  the  Spaniards  maintained  the 
conflict.  An  incessant  fire  issued  from  the  windows  and 
roofs  of  the  houses  ;  several  detached  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  which  penetrated  into  the  adjoining  streets,  were 
repulsed  ;  a  column  got  entangled  in  a  long  crooked  street, 
the  Arco  de  Cineja,  and  was  driven  back  into  the  Cosso 
with  great  slaughter ;  Palafox,  Calvo,  Tio  Jorge,  and 
Tio  Martin,  vied  with  each  other  in  heroism ;  and  when  IP0*:.56 

Tor.  11.  25, 

night  separated  the  combatants,  the  French  were  in  pos-  29.  ^ap-  ]• 
session  of  one  side  of  the  Cosso  and  the  citizens  of  the  i*.  199,200'. 
other.1 

The  successful  resistance  thus  made  to  the  enemy  after 
they  had  penetrated  into  the  city,  and  the  defences  of  Continued 
the  place,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  had  been  overcome,  the  streets, 
showed  the  Saragossans  with  what  prospects  they  might 
maintain  the  conflict  even  from  house  to  house.  But 
their  gallant  leader  was  not  without  apprehensions  that 
their  ammunition  might  fail,  or  the  defenders  be  ruinously 
reduced  during  so  prolonged  a  struggle ;  and  therefore, 
no  sooner  had  the  first  triumph  of  the  enemy  been 
arrested,  than  he  hastened  out  of  the  town  to  accelerate 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  he  knew  were 
approaching,  and  exerted  himself  with  so  much  vigour 
during  the  succeeding  days,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  he  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  besiegers, 
and  re-entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
men,  and  a  large  convoy  of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  transports  they 
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CHAP,    were  received,  for,  in  the  interim,  the  citizens  had  had 
a  desperate  conflict  to  maintain,  from  which  they  never 


lees.     enj0jed  one  moment's  respite.     From  street  to  street, 

from  house  to  house,  from  room  to  room,  the  fight  was 

kept  up  with  incredible  obstinacy  on  both  sides.     Every 

post  became  the  theatre  of  bloody  strife,  to  which  com- 

1  Cav.  58    PanJ  after  company,  column  after  column,  regiment  after 

28'3o°Fo'  reg^men*>  were  successively  brought  up  ;  while  the  fire  of 

TV20'  •    '  musketry,  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  flight  of  bombs,  the 

201, 202. '  glare  of  conflagration,  and  the  cries  of  the  combatants, 

continued  without  intermission  night  and  day.1 

But  all  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  in  vain.     Ani- 
The  Span-   mated  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  long  duration  and  lieart- 
y  "regain  stirring  interest  of  the  conflict,  all  classes  of  the  besieged 
vied  with  each  other  in  heroic  constancy.     The  priests 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  posts  of  danger,  encouraging  the 
soldiers,  and  administering  consolation  to  the  wounded 
and  the  dying ;  the  women  and  children  carried  water 
incessantly  to  the  quarters  on  fire,  attended  the  wounded, 
interred  the  dead.      Many  even  forgot  the  timidity  of 
their  sex,  and  took  the  places  of  their  slain  husbands  or 
brothers  at  the  cannon's  side.     The  citizens  relieved  each 
other  night  and  day  in  the  mortal  and  perpetual  struggle 
with  the  enemy.     Such  was  the  vigour  of  the  resistance, 
that,  from  the  4th  to  the   14th  August,  the  besiegers 
made  themselves  masters  only  of  four  houses  ;    one  in 
front  of  the  Treasury  was  only  won  after  an  incessant 
combat  of  six  days'  duration.     After  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  under  Palafox,  the  conflict  was  no  longer 
equal.      Symptoms  of  discouragement  were   manifest  in 
the  enemy  ;  sinister  rumours  circulated  on  both  sides,  of 
a  great  disaster  in  the  south ;  and  the  French  were  gradu- 
ally losing  ground,  even  in  those  quarters  of  which  they 
had  obtained   possession  during   the   first  burst  of  the 
assault.     Still  the  fire  of  artillery  continued,   and  was 
particularly  violent  during  the  night  of  the  1 4th  August  ; 
but  at  daybreak -on  the  following  morning  it  suddenly 
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ceased,  and  the  besieged,  when  the  sun  rose,  beheld  with    CHAP. 
astonishment  the  enemy  at  some  distance,  in  full  retreat, 


traversing  the  plain  towards  Pampeluna.      The  victory 

was  complete  :   the  heavy  cannon  and  siege  stores  were 

all  abandoned  or  thrown  into  the  canal  :  and  the  inhabi- 1  Cav  59 

tants,  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of  transport,  concluded,  ^J'.S/'FO'-' 

amidst  cries  of  "Long  live  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar!7'  the  H.32i',33i! 

ceremony  of  the  fete  Dieu,  which  had  been  interrupted  25,  si. 

by  the  commencement  of  the  siege  on  the  16th  June.1 

In  truth,  while  this  sanguinary  conflict  was  raging  in 
Saragossa,  disasters  of  the  most  serious  nature  had  been  Operations 
experienced  by  the  French  in  the  south  and  east  of  Spain,  hi  Vak^cL. 
Moncey,  who  had  set  out  from   Madrid  early  in  June,  Juue  5' 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  £^'48 
Valencia  and  cut  off  the  communication  between  that 
city  and  Saragossa,  reached  Cuenga  on  the  llth,  where 
he  remained  inactive  for  several   days.      Resuming  at 
length  his  march  on  the  16th,  he  advanced  by  Pesquiera 
towards  Valencia  :  but  as  he  penetrated  farther  into  the 
country,  the  universal  desertion  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  evident  traces  of  armed  men  on  his  line  of  march, 
gave  gloomy  presages  of  an  approaching  storm.     In  the 
first  instance,  however,  these  indications  proved  fallacious. 
Some  Swiss  companies,  with  a  body  of  armed  peasants 
and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  had,  indeed,  taken  post  to 
defend  the  strong  and  important  pass  of  the  bridge  of 
Pajazo,  on  the  river  Gabriel;  but  the  new  levies  dispersed  June  21. 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Swiss  troops  joined  the  invaders  ;  so  that  the 
bridge  was  gained  without  any  difficulty.    Encouraged  by 
this  success,  Moncey  wrote  to  General  Chabran,  who  was 
ordered  to  co-operate  with  him  from  the  side  of  Catalonia, 
appointing  a  rendezvous  on  the  28th,  under  the  walls  of 
Valencia  ;  and,  advancing  forward,  approached  the  rocky 
ridge  of  calcareous  mountains  called  the  Cabrillas,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
and  the  original  sea-wall,  built  by  nature,  of  the  lofty 
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CHAP,    plateau  of  Castile  against  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.     A  single  road  traversed,  by  a  rapid  and  laborious 


1808-     ascent,  this  rugged  barrier  ;  and  as  the  adjoining  heights 

were  impassable  for  cavalry,  a  more  advantageous  position 

for  resisting  the  enemy  could  not  have  been  desired.     The 

summits  of  the  rocks  which  bordered  the  defile  on  either 

side  were  covered  with  armed  peasants,  to  the  number  of 

six  thousand  ;  and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  supported  by  a 

regiment  of  regular  troops,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  guarded 

the  main  road.    All  these  obstacles,  however,  were  speedily 

June  24.     overcome.     While  the  cavalry  and  artillery  engaged  the 

attention  of  the  enemy  in  front,  General  Harispe  turned 

their  flank,  and  by  a  rapid  attack  over  almost  inaccessible 

rocks,  threw  them  into  confusion,  dispersed  the  new  levies, 

and  captured  all  the  ammunition,  baggage,  and  artillery. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  retard  the   advance   of  the 

invaders  ;  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  soon  gained,  from 

which  the  French  soldiers,  wearied  with  the  arid  moun- 

J£apTOTp9?'  tains  and  waterless  plains  of  Castile,  beheld,  with  the 

826,  m    delight  of  the  Israelites  of  old,  the  green  plains  and  irri- 

2JW/253.    gated  meadows  and  level  richness  of  the  promised  land, 

120, 122.'  and  three  days  afterwards  they  appeared  before  the  walls 

of  Valencia.1 

Situated  on  the  right  of  the  Guadalaviar  or  Turia,  and 
Description  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  Valencia  is  one  of  the  most 
Ld  parcpara' delightful  cities  which  is  to  be  found  in  Europe.     It  con- 
d"fcncc[ IU  tains  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  ;    but  of  that   num- 
ber more  than  one-half  inhabit  the  enchanting  suburban 
villas  which  lie  without  the  walls.     These  \valls  consist 
of  an  old  rampart  of  unhewn  stones,  rudely  put  together, 
including  within  their  circuit  a  decayed  citadel.      In  a 
military  point  of  view,    therefore,   it  could   hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  place  of  defence  ;  but  the  spirit  and  circum- 
stances of  the  inhabitants  rendered  the  slightest  rampart 
a  tower  of  strength.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  ran 
high  ;  their  hatred  of  the  invaders  was  inextinguishable  ; 
and  the  crimes  they  had  committed  were  too  serious  to 
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give  them  any  rational  hope  of  safety  but  in  the  most    CHAP. 
determined  resistance.      It  is  a  melancholy  but  certain — 


fact,  that  in  revolutionary  movements,  as  in  all  others 
where  passion  is  the  prime  mover,  the  most  enduring  and 
often  successful  efforts  result  from  the  consciousness  of 
such  enormities  as  leave  no  hope  but  in  obstinate  hostility 
— "  una  spes  metis,  nullam  sperare  salutem"  The  junta 
had  ably  and  energetically  directed  the  public  activity ; 
engineers  had  marked  out  intreuchments  and  planted 
batteries  to  protect  the  principal  gates  of  the  city;  a 
fortified  camp  had  been  constructed  at  a  league  from  the 
walls ;  and  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age, 
rank,  or  sex,  had  laboured  night  and  day,  for  several 
weeks  past,  to  complete  the  works  on  which  their  common 
safety  depended.  Within  the  gates,  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  most  vigorous  resistance;  trenches  had  been 
cut,  and  barriers  constructed  across  the  principal  streets; 
chariots  and  carts  overturned,  so  as  to  impede  the  advance 
of  the  assailants ;  the  windows  were  filled  with  mattresses, 
and  the  doors  barricaded;  while  a  plentiful  array  of  fire-  ...  9.  . 
arms,  stones,  and  boiling  oil,  was  prepared  on  the  flat  Nap.  i.' 93.* 
tops  of  the  houses  to  rain  down  death  on  the  enemy.1 

The  wreck  of  the  troops  and  armed  peasants  who  had 
combated  at  the  Cabrillas,  took  refuge  in  the  intrenched  Attack'on 
camp  of  Cuarte  without  the  walls,  where  they  occupied  its  repose, 
in  force  the  sides  of  the  canal  which  unites  the  waters  of 
the  Guadalaviar  to  those  of  the  Fera.     In  that  position 
they  were  attacked  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  June  27. 
and,  after  three  hours'  firing,  driven  back  to  the  batteries 
and  intrenchments  in  front  of  the  gates.     There,  how- 
ever, a  more  determined  stand  was  made  :  and  Moncey, 
desirous  of  bringing  up  his  whole  forces  and  artillery, 
deferred  the  attack  on  the  city  itself  till  the  following 
day.     Hardly  an  eye  was  closed  in  Valencia  during  the 
succeeding  night.     All  ranks,  and  both  sexes,  laboured 
incessantly  to  complete  the  preparations  for  defence ;  and 
so  great  was  the  universal  activity,  that  when  the  rays  of 
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CHAP,    the  morning  sun  appeared  above  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  assailants 


1808.     ^Q  }10pe  for  success  except  from  the  pusillanimity  of  the 

June  28.        j    «      j  •**  j-  j  i.     r-   11  T     •  •       ru 

defenders.  Moncey  disposed  his  field-pieces  in  the  most 
favourable  situations  to  reply  to  the  heavy  artillery  on 
the  ramparts  and  outworks,  and,  having  driven  the  enemy 
through  the  suburbs,  commenced  the  assault.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  vigour  of  the  defence,  that  very  little 
advantage  was  gained.  The  light  artillery  of  the  French 
was  soon  overpowered  by  the  heavy  cannon  on  the  walls  ; 
a  murderous  lire  of  grape  was  kept  up  from  the  top  of 
the  rampart  and  the  intrenchments  round  the  entrance  of 
the  city  ;  while  the  new  levies,  wholly  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  their  veteran  opponents  in  the  open  field, 
contended  on  terms  of  comparative  equality  in  the  houses 
and  behind  the  walls  or  enclosures  adjoining  the  gates. 
The  enthusiasm  within  increased  as  the  fire  approached 
their  dwellings  :  the  priests  traversed  the  streets  with  the 
cross  in  their  hands,  exhorting  the  people  to  continue  the 
contest  ;  the  women  brought  up  ammunition  to  the  com- 
batants ;  and  when  the  grapeshot  began  to  fail,  the  ladies 
of  rank  instantly  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  missiles 
to  charge  the  guns.  A  city  so  defended  was  beyond  the 
iT  i33.{  reach  of  a  coup-de-main  :  the  French  troops  rapidly 
33&  Ng>-'-  melted  away  under  the  dropping  fire  with  which  they 
iii'264,  259!  were  assailed  from  many  different  quarters;  and  in  the 
123*72-4?"  evening  Moncey  drew  off  to  Cuarte,  having  lost  two 
thousand  men  in  this  fruitless  attack.1 

The  spirit  of  the  Valcncians  was  roused  to  the  very 
Propwwof  highest  pitch  by  this  glorious  result;  and  in  the  first 
tion',nandrcc  burst  of  their  triumph  they  confidently  expected  that  the 


he  Conde  Ccrvellon,  who  commanded  a  corps  six  thousand 
iiat^uaru-r  s*ron&>  consisting  chiefly  of  armed  peasants,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Xucar,  would  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  his  retreat, 
and  complete  his  destruction.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  for  insurgents  to  repulse  an  assailant  from  behind 
walls,  and  to  defeat  him  in  the  open  field.  While  these 
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flattering  illusions  were  filling  the  city  with  transport,    CHAP. 
Cervellon  himself  narrowly  escaped  destruction.    Attacked 


1808. 


by  Moncej  in  his  retreat,  he  was  surprised  with  one-half 
of  his  corps  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  other.  The  part  first  assailed  made  a  feeble  resis- 
tance :  in  the  confusion  of  the  rout,  the  French  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  bridge,  and,  rapidly  passing  over, 
soon  completed  the  defeat  of  the  portion  on  the  other 
side.  Two  days  after,  three  thousand,  who  had  escaped  July  3. 
from  the  first  disaster,  were  attacked  and  dispersed,  with 
the  loss  of  all  their  artillery,  near  Almanza,  the  celebrated 
theatre  of  the  victory  of  the  French  over  the  allies  in  the 
War  of  the  Succession.  But  these  advantages,  though  con- 
siderable, gained  by  a  retreating  army  in  the  course  of  its 
flight,  were  no  counterpoise  to  the  disaster  experienced 
before  Valencia.  The  whole  province  was  up  in  arms  at 
the  glorious  tidings  ;  the  communication  both  with  Cata- 
lonia and  Madrid  was  cut  off ;  Cuen^a  was  besieged  by 
a  body  of  seven  thousand  peasants,  who  overpowered  the 
detachment  left  in  that  town  ;  and  though  the  victors  July  i. 
were  themselves  assailed  two  days  after,  and  dispersed 
with  great  slaughter,  by  Caulaincourt,  whom  Savary 
despatched  from  Madrid  with  a  powerful  body  of  horse 
to  restore  the  communication  with  Moncey  in  that  quar-  July  3. 
ter,  yet  the  object  of  the  advance  towards  Valencia  was 
totally  lost.  The  French  general,  finding  that  Frere, 
with  his  division,  on  whose  aid  he  had  calculated  in  a  i  Nap- ;_  97i 
renewed  attack  which  he  was  preparing  against  that  city,  ^  J4°3r-  "• 
had  been  recalled  to  Madrid  by  orders  of  Savary,  whoj^I'"1-2?0' 

J  J  '2t>2,  and  iv. 

was  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Cuesta  and  Blake  towards  f\  44. 
the  Guadarrama  pass,  gave  up  the  expedition  in  despair,  124,127.' 
and  returned  by  Ocana  to  the  capital.1 

The  ultimate  failure   of   the   expedition  of   Moncey 
towards  Valencia  was  occasioned  by  the  terror  excited  in  Advance  of 
the  capital  by  the  advance  of  Cuesta  and  Blake  upon  the  i^noiTthe 
French  line  of  communication  between  Madrid  and  the  mm?ica-coni 
Bayonne  frontier.     There,  it  was  evident,  was  the  vital tlous< 
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CHAP,    point  of  the  contest ;  there  a  disaster  would  instantly  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequences.     Secured  in  that  quar- 


io8-  ter,  the  failure  of  less  considerable  expeditions  was  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  Napoleon,  who  was 
strongly  impressed  with  these  views,  had  used  the  utmost 
efforts  to  reinforce  Bessieres,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the 
line  through  Old  Castile  was  intrusted  ;  and  after  pro- 
viding for  the  occupation  of  the  various  points  in  which 
he  had  so  early  and  successfully  suppressed  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  could  concentrate  twenty  thousand  men  to  act 
against  the  enemy,  who  were  approaching  from  the  Gali- 
cian  mountains.  But  meantime  the  Spaniards  had  not 
been  idle.  Filaughieri,  captain-general  of  Galicia,  had, 
with  the  aid  of  the  supplies  of  England,  succeeded  in 
organising  twenty-five  thousand  men — including  the  sol- 
diers who  had  come  to  Corunna  from  Oporto,  originally 
part  of  Junot's  expedition,  and  the  garrisons  of  that 
place  and  Ferrol — and,  with  a  considerable  train  of  artil- 
lery, had  taken  post  in  the  mountains  ten  miles  in  the  rear 
of  Astorga.  He  was  there  murdered  by  his  soldiers,  and 
Blake  succeeded  to  the  command.  The  situation  of  this 
corps,  threatening  the  communication  between  Bayonne 
and  Madrid,  was  such  as  to  excite  the  utmost  disquietude 

1  Sav.  in.       .  .    A 

•248,  250.     in  the  breast  of  Napoleon  ;  and  he  sedulously  impressed 
N»p.Lioi!  upon  Savary  that  it  was  there  that  the  decisive  blow  was 
to  be  struck.1  * 

That  general,  however,  was  not  so  well  aware  as  his 
Operations  imperial  master  where  the  vital  point  was  to  be  found  ; 
against'  '*  and,  instead  of  reinforcing  Bessieres  with  all  his  dispos- 
cSuh?  akle  forces,  he  despatched  Frere  witli  his  division  on  the 
June'°8  track  of  Moncey,  to  endeavour  to  reopen  the  commuui- 

*  "  A  stroke  delivered  by  Bessieres,"  said  he,  "  would  paralyse  all  Spain. 
What  signifies  now  Valencia  and  Andalusia  1  The  only  way  really  to  strengthen 
Dupont  is  to  reinforce  Bessicres.  There  is  not  a  citizen  of  Madrid,  not  a  pea- 
sant in  the  remotest  valleys  of  Spain,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Marshal  Bessieres.  What  a  misfortune, 
then,  that  in  so  important  an  affair  we  should  lose  a  chance,  how  inconsiderable 
soever,  of  success."— NAPOLEON  to  SAVAUY,  July  13,  1808  ;  FOY,  iv.  45,  46; 
and  NAPIEB,  i.  Appendix,  No-  1. 
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cation  with  that  marshal,  which  the  intervening  insur-    CHAP. 

LIV 

rection  had  entirely  cut  off;    and  sent  on  Vedel  and 


Gobert,  with  their  respective  divisions,  to  reinforce  Du-  1808* 
pont,  who  had  by  this  time  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  was  far  advanced  in  his  progress  through  Andalusia. 
Impressed,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  with  the  increasing 
danger  to  his  communications  which  arose  from  the 
junction  of  the  Galician  army  near  Astorga  with  that 
which  still  kept  its  ground  in  Leon  under  Cuesta,  he 
hastily  countermanded  these  orders ;  recalled  Frere  to 
Madrid ;  ordered  Vedel,  Gobert,  and  even  Dupont  him- 
self, to  remeasure  their  steps,  and  held  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  march  from  the  capital  with  all  the  disposable 
troops  he  could  collect,  to  reinforce  Bessieres  on  the  line 
of  the  great  northern  communication.  These  dispositions, 
as  usual  with  alterations  made  in  general  designs  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  were 
essentially  erroneous.  The  decisive  point  should  have  been 
looked  to  at  first ;  the  subsequent  vacillation  was  too  late 
to  strengthen  Bessieres,  but  was  calculated  essentially  to 
weaken  Dupont,  whom  it  went  to  deprive,  in  circumstances 
of  imminent  danger,  of  one  of  his  best  divisions.  As  such, 
they  excited  the  greatest  displeasure  in  Napoleon,  who 
gave  vent  to  it  in  an  able  and  acrimonious  despatch  y^lj- 
(which  throws  great  light  on  the  state  of  the  campaign  at  TO/,  u.  M4» 

0  .  34o.     Foy, 

this  period),  and  never  afterwards  in  military  transactions  iy.  40, 47. 

i     rt  •   i  •  i  i  *        T>         Nap.  i.  101, 

intrusted  feavary  with  any  important  command.  '      r>ut  102. 
meanwhile  the  danger   had   blown  over  in  the  north. 

*  "  The  French  affairs  in  Spain,"  said  Napoleon,  "  would  be  in  an  excellent 
state  if  Gobert's  division  had  marched  upon  Valladolid  to  support  Bessieres,  and 
Frere's  division  had  occupied  San  Clemente,  alike  ready  to  reinforce  Moncey  or 
Dupont,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Instead  of  this,  Gobert  having  been 
directed  upon  Dupont,  and  Frere  being  with  Moncey,  harassed  and  weakened 
by  marches  and  counter-marches,  our  situation  has  been  sensibly  injured.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  not  to  have  occupied  the  citadel  of  Segovia  ;  of  all  positions  in 
that  quarter  it  is  the  most  dangerous  to  the  French  army,  as,  situated  between 
two  roads,  it  intercepts  both  communications.  If  Dupont  should  experience  a 
check,  it  is  of  no  consequence  ;  the  only  effect  of  it  would  be  to  leave  him  to 
repass  the  mountains;  but  a  stroke  delivered  to  Marshal  Bessieres  would  tell  on 
the  heart  of  the  army,  would  give  it  a  locked  jaw,  and  speedily  be  felt  in  all 
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CHAP.    Bessieres,  though  unsupported,  had  not  only  made  head 
against   Cuesta  and  Blake,  but  defeated  them  ;    and  a 


isos.     great  victory  in  the  plains  of  Leon  had  opened  to  Joseph 
the  gates  of  Madrid. 

Blake,  with  the  army  of  Galicia,  having  effected  a 
Movements  junction  with  the  remains  of  Cuesta's  troops  which  had 
preparatory8  escaped  the  rout  of  Palencia,  tlieir  united  forces  left  a 
1  e'  division  at  Benavente  to  protect  their  stores,  and  advanced 
into  the  plains  of  Leon  to  give  battle  to  Bessieres.  This 
plan  could  not  but  appear  rash,  considering  the  veteran 
character  of  the  French  troops,  their  superiority  in  cavalry, 
and  the  undisciplined  crowd  of  which  a  large  part  of  the 
Spanish  levies  was  composed.  It  was  undertaken  solely 
on  the  responsibility  of  Cuesta,  who  had  assumed  the 
chief  command,  and  against  the  strongest  remonstrances 
of  Blake,  who  urged  that,  by  falling  back  to  the  frontiers 
of  Galicia,  where  the  French  general  could  never  pretend 
to  follow  them,  they  would  gain  time  to  discipline  and 
equip  their  troops,  and  would  soon  be  enabled  to  advance 
again  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  effective  men.  This 
sage  counsel  was  rejected.  Cuesta,  who  was  a  brave  but 
inexperienced  veteran,  equally  headstrong  and  obstinate, 
insisted  upon  an  immediate  action ;  and  finding  that 
Blake  still  declined  to  obey,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
junta  of  Galicia,  who,  yielding  to  popular  clamour,  seconded 
his  orders,  and  directed  Blake  forthwith  to  advance  and 
give  battle.  Having  now  no  alternative  but  submission, 
Blake  did  the  utmost  in  his  power,  during  the  short  iriter- 

its  extremities.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  so  unfortunate  that  the  pre- 
scribed orders  have  not  been  specifically  obeyed.  The  army  of  Bessieres  should 
have  had  at  least  eight  thousand  men  more  than  it  has,  in  order  to  remove  all 
chance  of  a  disaster  in  that  quarter.  The  affair  of  Valencia  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance;  Moncey  alone  was  adequate  to  it,  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  rein- 
forcing him.  If  he  could  not  take  that  town  with  the  forces  he  had,  he  could 
not  have  done  so  with  twenty  thousand  more ;  in  that  case  it  would  become  an 
nfTair  of  artillery.  You  cannot  take  by  a  single  stroke  a  town  with  eighty 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  who  have  barricaded  the  streets 
and  fortified  the  houses.  Frere,  therefore,  could  have  added  nothing  to  the 
means  of  Moncey  against  Valencia,  while  the  abstraction  of  his  division  seriously 
weakened  Dupont.  Moreover,  if  the  latter  general  was  to  be  succoured,  it  would 
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val  which  remained,  to  put  his  troops  into  good  condition  ;    CHAP. 


LIV. 


and  on  the  13th  July,  Cuesta  moved  forward  with  the 
united  forces,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand  infantry,     1808' 
four  hundred  cavalry,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  Rio- 
SECO.     Bcssieres'  force  was  much  less  numerous,  amount- 
ing only  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  twenty-five  guns  :  TOTAL'S*? 
but  of  these  nearly  two  thousand  were  admirable  horse-  ^8oft0Fo-v' 

•/  111.  3V2, 

men,  and  the  composition  of  the  whole  was  such  as  more  ?08-  Thiers 
than  to  counterbalance  the  inferiority  in  point  of  num- 112. 
bers.1 

The  dispositions  of  Cuesta  for  the  battle  were  as  faulty 
as  the  resolution  to  hazard  it  was  ill-advised.     Contrary  Battle  of 
alike  to  the  rules  of  the  military  art,  and  the  dictates  of  julyH.' 
common  sense,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  two  lines  at  the  AtiaZ~~ 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  each  other.     The  Plate  ;>0< 
first,  ten  thousand  strong,  under  Blake,  with  fifteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  but  in  great  part  composed  of  raw  levies,  was 
stationed  on  the  edge  of  a  plateau  in  advance,  of  rugged 
and  difficult  access ;    the  second,  fifteen  hundred  toises 
(nine  thousand  feet)  in  the  rear  and  to  the  left,  led  by 
Cuesta   in   person,    consisted    of  fifteen    thousand    men, 
almost  all  regular  soldiers,  and  fifteen  guns.     The  few 
cavalry  they  had  were  with  the  first  line.     Bessieres,  per- 
ceiving  at   once    the    advantage    which   this    disposition 
offered  to  an  enterprising  attack,  prepared  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  by  throwing  the  bulk  of  his  forces  round  the 
left  of  Blake,  into  the  chasm  between  the  two  lines,  so  as 
to  overwhelm  the  first  before  the  second  could  come  up 

have  been  better  to  have  sent  him  a  single  regiment  direct,  than  three  by  so 
circuitous  a  route  as  that  by  which  Frere  was  ordered  to  march.  In  civil 
wars  it  is  the  important  points  which  must  be  defended,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  go  everywhere.  The  grand  object  of  all  the  armies  should 
be  to  preserve  Madrid  ;  it  is  there  that  everything  is  to  be  lost  or  won. 
Madrid  cannot  be  seriously  menaced  except  by  the  army  of  Galicia  :  but  it 
may  be  so  there ;  for  Bessieres  lias  not  adequate  forces  to  insure  its  defeat. 
It  may  be  threatened  by  the  army  of  Andalusia,  but  hardly  endangered  ;  for 
in  proportion  as  Dupont  falls  back,  he  is  reinforced,  and  with  their  twenty 
thousand  men  he  and  Vedel  should  at  least  be  able  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check 
in  that  quarter."— Notes  addressed  to  SAVARY  on  the  affairs  of  Spain  by  NAPO- 
LEON, \2>th  July  1808  ;  taken  at  the  baffle  of  Vitoria  in  Kiny  JOSEPH'S  Port- 
folio ;  NAPIER,  i.  Appendir,  No,  1. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  II 
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CHAP,    to  its  assistance.    Penetrating  rapidly  into  the  open  space, 
'—  he  attacked  Blake  both  in  flank  and  rear  with  such  vigour, 


m'     that  in  an  instant  his  lines  were  broken,  his  artillery 

taken,  his  men  dispersed.    As  soon  as  he  saw  the  rout  of 

his  first  line,  Cuesta  moved  forward  with  the  second  to 

the  attack,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  enemy  before 

the  disorder  consequent  on  their  rapid  success  and  pur- 

,  Pov  ;ii    suit  had  been  repaired.     The  consequences  had  well-nigh 

TOT  u  852  ProvC(^  fatal  to  the  victors.     Cuesta's  right  wing,  advanc- 

Nap.  i.  107.  ing  swiftly  and  steadily  forward  in  good  order,  overthrew 

113,  lio.     several  French  battalions  which  had  not  fully  recovered 

their  ranks,  and  captured  four  guns. l 

This  disaster,  like  that  experienced  by  Zach's  grenadiers 
Dcfcatof  the  at  Marengo,  might,  with  a  less  skilful  commander  or  less 
steady  troops,  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  for  the 
example  of  disorder  is  contagious,  and  the  confusion  was 
already  spreading  into  the  French  centre,  when  Bessie-res, 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  twelve  hundred 
strong,  charged  Cuesta's  right,  which  had  become  exposed 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  advance,  in  flank,  with  great  vigour ; 
and  Merle's  division,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  Blake, 
renewed  the  combat  in  front.  A  short  but  sanguinary 
struggle  ensued.  The  Spanish  infantry  fought  bravely, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  unde- 
cided ;  but  at  length  they  were  broken,  and  the  loud 
shouts  of  victory  which  had  been  raised  in  the  Castilian 
ranks,  passed  to  the  French  side.  After  this  it  was  no 
longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre  and  rout ;  the  Spaniards 
broke  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  leaving  eighteen  guns, 
and  their  whole  ammunition,  besides  two  thousand 
prisoners,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Three  thousand 
had  fallen  on  the  field,  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  did 
not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men.  The  town  of  Rio-Seco, 
taken  in  the  pursuit,  was.  sacked  and  plundered  with  mer- 
ciless severity,  and  all  the  nuns  in  the  convents  were  sub- 
jected to  the  brutal  violence  of  the  soldiery.  Few  clays 
have  been  more  disastrous  to  Spain  ;  for,  worse  than  the 
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loss  of  artillery  and  prisoners,  it  destroyed  all  confidence    CHAP. 
in  the  ability  of  _  their  troops  to  withstand  the  enemy  in 


the  field ;  while  to  Napoleon  it  was  the  source  of  un- 
bounded,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  premature  exultation. 
"  It  is  Villa  Viciosa,"  he  exclaimed,  when   the  joyful 
intelligence  arrived  at  Bayonne ;  "  Bessie-res  has  placed 
Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain/'*    Deeming  the  war  over,  i  g^,  ; 
he  left  that  fortress,  and  pursued  his  journey  by  Bordeaux  £?°;  f.^lQ 
for  the  French  capital :  while  Joseph,  relieved  now  of  all  |^-  ^-  >'• 
anxiety  in  regard  to  his  communications,  pursued  his  jour-  Nap.  i.  107. 
ney  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived,  as  already  mentioned,  uT, 117'.' 
on  the  21st  July.1 

Napoleon  was  premature  in  this  judgment :  Rio-Seco 
placed  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Madrid ;  but  it  neither  Further  pre- 
finished  the  war  nor  maintained  him  there.    The  emperor  Napoleon0 
did  not,  however,  suspend  his  military  preparations  :  nine fo1 
thousand  Poles,  who  had  entered  the  service  of  France, 
were  directed,  with  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry,  from  the  Grand  Army  in  Germany,  towards  the 
Pyrenees.      Six  others  were  soon  to  follow.      All  the 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  received  orders  to 
send  a  regiment  each  in  the  same  direction  :  the  Guards 
of  Joseph  followed  him  to  Spain  from  Naples.     Tuscany 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were  commanded  to  send  their 
contingents  to  reinforce  Duhesme  in  Catalonia.     Rein- 
forcements to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  men  were 
thus  provided,  which  all  arrived  in  Spain  during  the  three 
following  months,  but  too  late  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
misfortune.     While  both  the  French  Emperor  and  his 
royal  brother  were  indulging  in  the  sanguine  hope  that 
all  was  terminated,  a  dreadful  disaster  had  occurred  in,, 

'  2  Foy,  iv. 

Andalusia,  and  a  blow  been  struck  on  the  banks  of  the«,49. 
Guadalquivir  which  resounded  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  98. 
the  other.2 

*  In  allusion  to  the  battle  at  Villa  Viciosa,  where  Philip  V.  and  the  Duke 
dc  Vendome  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Allies,  which  decided  the 
Succession  War  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
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CHAP.        Dupont,  who  was  at  Toledo  when    the   insurrection 

T  I V 

broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Spain,  received,  on  the  24th 


|08-  May,  an  order  from  Murat,  then  lieutenant-general  of 
March  of  Spain,  to  move  upon  Cadiz,  by  the  route  of  the  Sierra 
Andalusia.10  Morena,  Cordova,  and  Seville.  He  had  with  him  a  divi- 
Atia^~  si°n  °f  his  own  corps,  a  battalion  of  the  Marines  of  the 
Plate  48.  Quarcl  a  Swiss  regiment,  and  2500  dragoons,  in  all  about 

c  *  o 

thirteen  thousand  men.  He  was  to  be  joined  in  Anda- 
lusia by  four  thousand  men  and  ten  guns  drawn  from 
the  army  of  Portugal.  Having  immediately  set  out,  he 
experienced  no  resistance  while  traversing  the  open  plains 
of  la  Mancha  ;  and  in  the  Sierra  Morena  found  the  vil- 
lages indeed  deserted,  but  no  enemy  to  dispute  his  pro- 
gress. At  Andujar,  however,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
June  2.  2d  June,  he  received  information  of  the  real  state  of 
matters  in  that  province — that  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  were  ruled  by  juntas,  which  had  declared 
wrar  against  France ;  that  the  army  at  St  Roquc  had  joined 
the  patriot  cause,  and  that  the  peasants  by  thousands  were 
flocking  into  the  burghs  to  enrol  themselves  under  the 
national  banners.  Alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  Dupont 
wrote  to  Madrid  for  reinforcements  ;  and,  after  establish- 
ing an  hospital  at  Andujar  and  taking  measures  of  pre- 
caution to  secure  his  rear,  set  out  four  days  afterwards, 
and  continued  his  march  towards  Cordova,  still  following 
the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  This  road,  however, 
.innc  7.  after  running  eight-and-twenty  leagues  on  that  bank  of 
pw'jiV p!}' the  river,  crosses  it  at  Alcolea  by  a  long  bridge  of  nine- 
2'^- Nap.  i.  teen  arches,  strongly  constructed  of  black  marble.  It 

112.  liners,  .  ~  •> 

ix.  C7, 70.    was   at   its   extremity   that   the   Spaniards   awaited   the 
enemy.1 

The  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank  was  fortified  by 
Capture  of   a  tcte-de-pont /  twelve  gunswcrc  mounted  on  the  right 
'  M.   bank  to  enfilade  the  approach  to  it,  and  three  thousand 
regular  troops,  supported  by  ten  thousand  armed  peasants, 
waited   in  Alcolea  to  dispute   the   passage  ;    while  the 
heights  on  the  left  bank,  in  the  rear  of  the  French,  were 
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occupied  by  a  cloud  of  insurgents  ready  to  fall  on  their    CHAP. 
rear   as  soon  as  they  were   actively  engaged  with  the 


more  regular  force  in  the  front.     The  French  general, 
seeing  such  preparations  ready  for  his  reception,  delayed 
the  attack  till  the  following  morning,  and  meanwhile  made 
his  dispositions  against  the  numerous  enemies  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.     This  was  no  difficult  matter :  a  very 
small  part  only  of  the  Spanish  force  was  adequate  to  the 
encounter  of  regular  soldiers.     At  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  General  Fresia,  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  June  8. 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  attacked  the  peasants  on  the 
left  bank,  and  by  a  few  charges  dispersed  them:  at  the 
same  time  a  column  with  ease  broke  into  the  tete-de-pont, 
the  works  of  which  were  not  yet  finished,  and  rapidly 
charging  across  the  bridge,  of  which  the  arches  had  not 
been  cut,  routed  the  Spanish  troops  at  Alcolea  on  the 
opposite  side  with  such  loss  that  all  their  artillery  was  ^l^^' 
taken.     Echevaria,  the  commander,  despairing  of  defend- ^p-'-11 
ing   Cordova,    fled  with  such  precipitance,   that    before  32o,  3-21. 
night  he  reached  Ecija,  twelve  leagues  from  the  field  of  71, 72.' 
battle.1 

Abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  and  destitute  of  any 
leaders  for  their  guidance,  the  magistrates  having  all  fled  Taking'au 
on  the  first  alarm,  the  inhabitants  of  Cordova,  before  Cordova. 
which  the  French  presented  themselves  the  same  day, 
were  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  invaders.  The  gates 
nevertheless  were  shut,  and  the  old  towers  which  flanked 
their  approaches  filled  with  armed  men,  by  whom,  as  the 
cannon  of  the  enemy  approached,  a  feeble  fire  was  kept 
up.  A  parleying  for  surrender,  however,  took  place,  and 
the  conferences  were  going  on,  when,  under  pretence  of  a 
few  random  shots  from  some  windows,  the  guns  were  dis- 
charged at  the  gates,  which  were  instantly  burst  open; 
the  troops  rushed  into  the  town,  where  hardly  any  resis- 
tance was  made,  but  which  notwithstanding  underwent 
all  the  horrors  of  a  place  carried  by  assault.  A  scene  of 
indescribable  horror  ensued,  fraught  with  acute  but  pass- 
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CHAP,    ing  suffering  to  the  Spaniards,  with  lasting  disgrace  to  the 

!_  French.     A  universal  pillage  took  place.     Armed  and 

*08'     unarmed  men  were  slaughtered  indiscriminately;  women 
ravished ;  the  churches  plundered ;   even  the  venerable 
cathedral,    originally   the    much-loved    mosque    of    the 
Ommiade  Caliphs,  was  stripped  of  its  riches  and  orna- 
ments, and  defiled  by  the  vilest  debauchery.     Nor  was 
this  merely  the  unbridled  license  of  subaltern  insubordi- 
nation,   too    common    on  such   occasions  with  the  best 
disciplined   forces.      The   general-iu-chief  and   superior 
officers  set  the  first  example  of  a  rapacity  as  pernicious 
as  it  was  disgraceful;  and  from  the  plunder  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Office   of  Consolidation,  Dupont  contrived  to 
realise    above   10,000,000  reals,   or  £100,000   sterling. 
Not  content  with  this  devastation,  the  French  general, 
when  the  sack  had  ceased,  overwhelmed  the  city  by  an 
enormous  contribution.     It  is  some  consolation,  amidst  so 
sai^ai!"    frightful    a    display   of  military   license   and   unbridled 
323'  Nap1;'  cupidity,  that  a  righteous  retribution  speedily  overtook 
Pfjr^T-f!''  ^s  PerPctrators ;  and  that  it  was  anxiety  to  preserve  their 
Lon.i.'i.  87.  ill-gotten  spoil  which  paralysed  their  arms  in  the  field, 
73,75!    '   and   brought   an   unheard-of   disgrace   on    the    French 
standards.1  * 

Dupont  remained  several  days  at  Cordova  ;  but  learning 
that    the    insurrection    had    spread,    and  was    gathering 

*  Colonel  Napier  says  (i.  114,  1st  edit.),  "As  the  inhabitants  took  110  part 
in  the  contest,  and  received  the  French  without  any  signs  of  aversion,  the 
town  wan  protected  from  pillaye,  and  Dupont  fixed  his  headquarters  there." 
It  would  be  well  if  he  would  specify  the  authority  on  which  this  assertion  is 
made,  as  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  united  testimony  of  even  the  most 
liberal  French  and  Spanish  historians.  Foy  says,  with  his  usual  candour, 
"  To  some  musket-shots,  discharged  almost  by  accident  from  the  win- 
dows, the  French  answered  by  a  continued  discharge,  and  speedily  burst 
open  the  gates.  Men  without  nrms,  without  the  means  of  resistance,  were 
slaughtered  in  the  streets  ;  the  houses,  the  churches,  even  the  celebrated 
mosque,  which  the  Christians  had  converted  into  a  cathedral,  were  alike 
Backed.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Ommiade  Caliphs,  the  greatest  kings 
which  Spain  ever  beheld,  saw  scenes  of  horror  renewed  such  as  it  had  not 
witnessed  since  the  city  was  taken  in  1236  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Castile. 
These  terrible  scenes  had  no  excuse  in  the  losses  sustained  by  the  conqueror ; 
for  the  attack  of  the  town  had  not  co.st  them  ten  men,  and  the  total  success 
of  the  day  had  only  weakened  them  by  thirty  killed  and  eighty  wounded." 
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strength   in  all  directions,  and  finding   his  communica-    CHAP. 
tions  with  Madrid  intercepted  by  the  patriot  bands  in  — — '— 
his  rear,  he  deemed  it  imprudent  to  make  any  further     l^' 
advance   in  the   direction   of  Seville.      Meanwhile   the Accumula- 

.  tion  of  forces 

insurgents  closed  around  and  hemmed  mm  in  on  every  r<nmd  the 
side.  The  armed  peasants  of  Jaen  and  its  vicinity  crossed 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  overwhelmed  the  detachment  left 
at  Andujar  in  charge  of  the  sick  there,  and  with  savage 
cruelty,  in  revenge  for  the  sack  of  Cordova,  put  them  all 
to  death  ;  the  smugglers  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  relinquish- 
ing their  illicit  traffic  for  a  more  heart-stirring  conflict, 
issued  from  their  gloomy  retreats,  and  beset  all  the  passes 
of  their  inaccessible  mountains.  Even  the  peasants  of 
la  Mancha  had  caught  the  flame.  The  magazines  of 
Mudela  had  fallen  into  their  power ;  the  sick  at  Man- 
zanares  had  been  barbarously  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  roads 
were  so  beset  that  even  considerable  detachments  in  the 
rear  were  captured  or  defeated ;  General  Roize,  with  a 
body  of  four  hundred  convalescents,  was  overthrown  in 
the  open  plains  of  la  Maricha  ;  and  after  having  joined 
five  hundred  light  horse  under  General  Ligier  Belair,  the 
united  array  was  deemed  inadequate  to  forcing  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  fell  back  towards  Toledo. 
These  accumulating  disasters,  which  were  greatly  magnified 
by  popular  rumour,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  any 

Toreuo,  the  Spanish  historian,  observes, — •"  Rushing  into  the  town,  the  French 
proceeded,  killing  or  wounding  all  those  whom  they  met  on  their  road  :  they 
sacked  the  houses,  the  temples,  even  the  humblest  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
The  ancient  and  celebrated  catheflral  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable  and 
destructive  rapacity  of  the  stranger.  The  massacre  was  great,  the  quantity  of 
precious  spoil  collected  immense.  From  the  single  depots  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Consolidation,  Dupont  obtained  ten  million  reals,  besides  the  sums  ex- 
tracted from  public  and  private  places  of  deposit.  It  was  thus  that  a  popu- 
lation was  delivered  up  to  plunder  which  had  neither  made  nor  attempted  the 
slightest  resistance." — See  FOT,  iii.  230,  231 ;  and  TOREXO,  i.  322.— Thiers 
says,  "  Soon  the  combat  degenerated  into  a  true  pillage,  and  that  unfortunate 
city,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  interesting  of  Spain,  was  sacked.  .  .  • 
They"  (the  soldiers)  "descended  into  the  cellars  filled  with  the  best  vintage 
of  Spain,  pierced  the  casks  with  musket-shots,  and  some  were  drowned  by  the 
overflowing  wine.  Others,  quite  drunk,  respected  nothing,  and  disgraced  the 
character  of  the  army  by  throwing  themselves  upon  women,  and  subjecting 
them  to  every  species  of  outrage." — THIERS,  ix.  74. 
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CHAP,   correct  detail  of  the  facts  from  the  general  interruption  of 
—  the   communications,   produced   such   an   impression  on 
m'     Dupont  that  he  deemed  it  hopeless  to  attempt  any  far- 
ther advance  into  Andalusia — a  resolution  which  proved 
the  salvation  of  that  province,  and,  in  the  end,  of  Spain  ;  for 
such  was  the  state  of  anarchy  and  irresolution  which  pre- 
1  Foy,  iii.    vailed  among  the  troops  intrusted  with  its  defence,  that,  had 
Tot!  ufs25. ne  advanced  boldly  forward  and  followed  up  his  successes 
Nap.i.  114.  at  Alcolea  and  Cordova  with  the  requisite  vigour,  Seville 

liners,  ix. 

77, 79.       would  at  once  have  fallen  into  his  power,  and  the  insur- 
rection in  that  quarter  might  have  been  entirely  crushed.1 
4,»  Castauos,  indeed,  was  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand 

Dismay  of  regular  troops,  drawn  from  the  camp  at  St  Roque,  and  an 
jards,  and  enthusiastic  but  undisciplined  body  of  thirty  thousand 
of  Dupont  armed  peasants  assembled  at  Utrera.  But  the  latter  part 
of  this  force  was  incapable  of  any  efficient  operations  in 
the  field ;  and  such  was  the  consternation  occasioned,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  success  of  the  French  irruption, 
that  the  general-in-chief  was  desirous  of  retiring  to  Cadiz, 
and  making  its  impregnable  fortifications  the  citadel  of  an 
intrenched  camp,  where  the  new  levies  might  acquire 
some  degree  of  consistency,  and  the  support  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  British  troops  might,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  obtained.  The  authority  of  Castanos  was  merely 
nominal ;  Morla,  governor  of  Cadiz,  was  his  enemy  ;  and 
the  junta  of  Seville  issued  orders  independent  of  either  : 
so  that  the  former  general,  despairing  of  success,  had 
actually,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
Cadiz,  embarked  his  heavy  artillery  for  that  fortress. 
From  this  disgrace,  however,  the  Spaniards  were  relieved 
by  the  apprehensions  of  the  enemy.  A  pause  in  an 
invading  army  is  dangerous  at  all  times,  but  especially  so 
,Nall  i  ]]4)when  an  insurrection  is  to  be  put  down  by  the  moral 
-1.!5-  F<?y-  influence  of  its  advance.  The  hesitation  of  Dupont  at 

in.  234/J.J •>. 

Tor.  ii.  32fi.  Cordova  proved  his  ruin.     lie  remained  ten  days  inactive 

NO.  ii  f  '  there,  during  which  the  whole  effect  of  his  victory  was  lost.1 

Confidence  returned  to  the  enemy  from  the  hourly  increase 
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of  their  force,  and  the  evident  alarm  of  the  French  general :     CHAP. 
and  at  length  some  intercepted  despatches  to  Savary  were 


found  to  contain  so  doleful  an  account  of  his  situation,      1808> 
that  not  only  were  all  thoughts  of  retiring  farther  laid 
aside,  but  it  was  resolved  immediately  to  advance,  and 
surround  the  enemy  in  the  city  which  he  had  conquered. 
The  fears  of  Dupont,  however,  prevented  Cordova  from 
a  second  time  becoming  the  theatre  of  military  license.  Retreat  of 
Detachments  of  peasants  had  occupied  all  the  passes  in  A 
the  Sierra  Morena  :  troops  under  Reding,  including  some  Baylen- 
regulars,  were  accumulating  in  the  direction  of  Granada, 
with  the  design  of  seizing  Carolina  and  intercepting  his 
retreat  to  la  Mancha.     Fame  had  magnified  the  amount 
of  the  forces  descending  into  the  plains  of  Leon,  under 
Cuesta  and  Blake  ;   and  rumours  had  got  abroad  that 
Savary  was  fortifying  himself  in  the  Retire.    The  French 
general  resolved  to  fall  back  ;  and  accordingly  he  broke 
up  from  Cordova  on  the  1 6th  June,  and  three  days  after- 
wards reached  Andujar,  without  having  experienced  any  June  16. 
molestation.     A  strong  detachment  was  immediately  sent  Juue  19. 
off  to  Jaen,  which  defeated  the  insurgents,  and  took  ven- 
geance on  the  inhabitants  for  their  barbarity  to  the  sick 
at   Andujar,  by  sacking  and  burning  the  town/"      The 
supplies,  however,  which  Dupont  expected  from  this  ex- 
cursion were  not  obtained  ;  for  every  article  of  provisions 
which  the  town  contained  was  consumed  in  the  conflagra- 
tion.    Both  sides  after  this  continued  inactive  for  above 
three  weeks,  during  which  the  sick  in  the  French  hospital 
rapidly  augmented  ;  while  the  Spanish  forces,  under  Cas- 
tauos,  which  now  approached,  increased  so  much,  by  rein- 
forcements from  ah!  quarters,  that  that  general  could  now 
muster  above  twenty  thousand  regular  infantry  and  two 

*  That  severity,  however  deplorable,  was  perhaps  rendered  necessary,  and 
therefore  justified,  by  the  massacre  of  the  sick  at  Andujar  :  but,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  orders,  the  French  soldiers  proceeded  to  excesses  as  wanton 
as  they  were  savage ;  massacring  old  men,  and  infants  at  the  breast,  and 
exercising  the  last  acts  of  cruelty  on  some  sick  friars  of  St  Domingo  and  St 
Augustine,  who  could  not  escape  from  the  Town. — TORERO,  i.  326. 
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CHAP,    thousand  horse,  besides  a  motley  crowd  of  thirty  thousand 
v<      armed  peasants  under  his  command.     During  the  same 


1808.      period,  however,    powerful   reinforcements   reached   the 
French  general ;  for  Vedel,  with  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  had  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  descended 
to  Baylen ;  while  Gobert,  with  his  division,  whose  absence 
from  Leon  Napoleon  had  so  bitterly  lamented,  had  reached 
.     La  Carolina  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  defiles,  and 
was  ordered  to  join  Vedel  on  the  16th  July,  who  mean- 
while had  pushed  on  a  brigade  under  Ligier  Eclair  to 
]:«hli35  IX>  watch  the  ford  of  Mengibar  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  keep 
i2op'  'r!)1-7'  °Pen  the  communication  with  the  main  body  at  Andujar. 
iv.  49, 5-2.'  But  the  Spanish  generals,  now  deeming  the  escape  of  the 
3<>o!  '     '  French  impossible,  were  taking  measures  for  enveloping 
the  whole,  and  forcing  them  to  surrender.1 

In  truth,  the  long  delay  afforded  by  the  inactivity  of 
Spanish      Dupont  had  been  turned  to  the  best  account  by  the 
tack,°and~    Spanish  general.     He  contrived  to  give  a  certain  degree 
movements  of  consistence  to  his  tumultuous  array  of  peasants  ;  while 
sidebs?th       tue  disembarkation  of  General  Spencer  with  five  thousand 
English  troops  chiefly  from  Gibraltar,  at  port  St  Mary's, 
near  Cadiz,   inspired  general  confidence  by  securing  a 
rallying  point  in  case  of  disaster.     At  length  the  regular 
troops  from  Granada,  St  Roque,  Cadiz,  and  other  quar- 
ters having  all  assembled,  to  the  number  of  eight-and- 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  a  combined 
plan  of  attack  was  agreed  on.     The  army  was  arranged 
in  three  divisions  ;  the  first,  consisting  of  the  forces  from 
Granada,  under  Reding,  a  Swiss  general  of  distinction,  bro- 

*  Ante,  ch.  . 

xxv.  §59.  ther  to  the  intrepid  patriot  of  the  same  name,2  received 
July  11.  orders  to  cross  the  Guadalquivir  at  Mcngibar,  and  move  to 
Baylen,  in  the  rear  of  Andujar,  where  Dupont  still  was,  and 
between  that  town  and  the  Sierra  Morena ;  the  second, 
under  Coupigny,  was  to  pass  the  same  river  at  Villa- 
Nueva  and  support  Reding ;  wliilc  Castanos,  with  the 
third  and  the  reserve,  was  to  press  the  enemy  in  front, 
and  a  body  of  irregular  troops,  under  Don  Juan  dc  la 
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Cruz,  passing  by  the  bridge  of  Marmolejo,  "were  to  harass   CHAP. 
his  right  flank.     A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 


effect  of  these  dispositions  was  to  throw  a  preponderating     1808* 
force  in  the  rear  of  Dupont  directly  on  his  line  of  com- 
munications, and  either  separate  the  division  under  his 
immediate  command  from  those  of  Gobert  and  Vedel,  or 
interpose  between  them   all   and  the  road   to    Madrid. 
They  were  promptly  and  vigorously  carried  into  execution. 
Castanos,  with  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command, 
approached  to  within  a  league  of  Andujar,  and  so  alarmed 
Dupont  that  he  sent  to  Vedel  for  assistance,  who  camejuiyi4. 
with  his  whole  division,   except  thirteen   hundred  men, 
under  Ligier  Belair,  left  to  guard  the  ford  of  Mengibar. 
This  small  body  was  there  attacked,  two  days  after,  by 
Reding  with  eight  thousand  men,  defeated,  and  the  pas-  juiy  ie. 
sage  of  the  river  forced  ;  Gobert,  who  had  just  come  up 
from  Carolina,  advancing  from  Baylen  to    support  the 
broken  detachment,  received  a  ball  in  the  forehead,  and 
fell  dead  on  the  spot.     The  French  in  dismay  retreated 
to   Baylen  ;    and   the   Spaniards,   under  Reding,   seeing 
themselves  interposed  in  this  manner  between  Gobert  and 
Vedel,  with  forces  little  superior  to  either,  also  retired  in 
the  night  by  the  ford  to  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  But 
this  bold  irruption  into  the  middle  of  their  line  of  march, 
and  the  death  of  Gobert,  spread  consternation  through 
the  army.     A  loud  cannonade,  heard  the  whole  day  from 
the  side  of  Andujar,  where  Castanos  was  engaging  the3Tor  j  360< 
attention  of  Dupont,  induced  the  belief  that  they  were  ^-^  F°?' 
beset  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  accounts  which  reached  both  Jom- •"•  60< 

.  .  .  61.    Nap.  i. 

armies  in  the  evcnins;  of  the  disaster  experienced  before  120, 121. 

Thiers   ix. 

Valencia,  increased  the  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  as  iss,  142'." 
much  as  it  depressed  the  feelings  of  the  French  soldiers.1  * 
In  the  whole  French  army  there  was  not  a  general  of 

*  A  singular  coincidence  occurred  in  relation  to  the  place  and  day  of  the 
action  in  which  General  Gobert  lost  his  life.  On  the  same  clay  (16th  July) 
nearly  six  hundred  years  before  (16th  July  1212),  there  had  been  gained  at 
the  same  place  the  great  battle  of  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  by  Alphonso  IX., 
over  the  Mussulman  host  of  Spain  and  Africa,  two  hundred  thousand  strong. 
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CHAP,    division  who  bore  a  higher  character  than  Dupont.     In 
1801,  he  had  distinguished  himself,  under  Brune,  in  the 


l^8'  winter  campaign  with  the  Austrians  on  the  Italian  plains  : 
characterof  in  1805,  his  gallant  conduct  had  eminently  contributed 
to  the  glorious  triumph  at  Ulm  :  in  1807,  he  had  been 
not  less  conspicuous  in  the  Polish  war  at  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land.  His  courage  was  unquestionable  :  his  talents  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  possess  the  spirit 
and  intrepidity  \vhich  makes  a  good  general  of  division 
or  colonel  of  Grenadiers  ;  it  is  another  and  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  to  be  endowed  with  the  moral  resolution  which 
is  requisite  to  withstand  disaster,  and  act  with  the  decision 
and  energy  indispensable  in  a  gencral-in-chief.  In  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  now  placed,  there  was  but  one 
course  to  adopt,  and  that  was,  to  mass  all  his  forces 
together,  arid  bear  down  in  a  single  column  upon  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  reopen  his  communications,  and  secure, 
67,°7/rTor.  at  all  hazards,  his  retreat  :  and  twenty  thousand  French 
Hi.  60.  °n' soldiers  assembled  together  were  adequate  to  bursting 
through  at  a  single  point  all  the  troops  of  Spain.1 

Instead  of  this,  he  divided  his  force,  and  thereby  ex- 
posed it  to  destruction.     Vedel  received  orders  to  lead 
j    back  to  Baylen  his  own  division,  while  the  general-in- 
arm.es  be-    cnjcf   himself  continued   fronting   Castanos  at  Anduiar. 

camo  inter-  */ 

'fT1-.,       But  meanwhile  Generals  Dufour  and  Ligicr  Belair,  who 

July  17.  . 

had  been  left  at  Baylen,  were  so  muclvdisquieted  by  the 

forces  under  Reding  and  Coupigny,  which  had  now  united 

together,  and  threatened  to  turn  their  flank  and  cut  off 

«Foyjv.    their  communications,  that  they  retired  towards  Carolina, 

f 'sfj's'  stiT  on  ^1C  roa(l  to  the  Sierra  Morcna  ;  and  Vcdel,  finding  on 

Nap.  i.  122.  h^  arrival  at  Baylen,  that  it  was  entirely  evacuated  by 

Jom.  iii.  60,  /•  11  j      i 

6i.  Thiew,  the  Trench  troops,  followed  them  to  the  same  place,  with 

146.          the  design  of  securing  the  passes  of  the  mountains  in 

their  rear.2     By  this  fatal  movement  the  two  divisions  of 

Gobert  fell  on  the  field  still  called  the  field  of  massacre,  from  the  carnage 
made  of  the  Moors  on  that  memorable  occasion — the  greatest  victory,  after 
that  of  Tours,  ever  gained  by  the  Christiana  over  the  soldiers  of  the  Crescent. 
— Tonr.no,  i.  363. 
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the  French  army  were  irrevocabty  separated ;  and  Reding    CHAP. 
and  Coupignj,  finding  no  enemy  to  oppose  them,  entered 


in  great  force  into  Baylen,  and  established  themselves 
there.  Thus  the  two  hostile  armies  became  interlaced  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner  :  Castanos  having  Dupont 
between  him  and  Reding,  and  Reding  being  interposed 
between  the  French  general  and  his  lieutenant  Vedel. 

In  such  a  situation  a  decisive  advantage  to  one  or  other 
party  is  at  hand;  and  it  generally  falls  to  the  commander  Movements 
who  boldly  takes  the  initiative,  and  brings  his  combined  the'blttie  of 
forces   to   bear  on   the  isolated  corps  of  his  opponent.  juiyTii. 
Dupout,  sensible  of  his  danger,  broke  up  from  Andujar 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  and  marched  towards 
Baylen,  on  his  direct  line  of  retreat ;  while  Reding  and 
Coupigny,  finding  themselves  relieved  of  all  fears  from 
Vedel  and  Dufour,  who  had  moved  to  Carolina,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  mountains,  turned  their  faces  to  the  south- 
ward, and  early  on  the  following  morning  marched  to- 
wards Andujar,  with   the  design  of  co-operating  with 
Castanos  in   the  attack  upon  Dupont.     Hearing,  soon 
after  starting,  of  his  approach  towards  them,  they  took 
post  in  a  strong  position  on  a  narrow  plain,  intersected 
with  ravines  and  covered  by  olive  woods,  in  front  of 
Baylen  ;  and  soon  the  French  outposts  appeared  in  sight. 
Their  forces,  widely  scattered,  and  coming  up  in  disorder, 
resembled  rather  a  detachment   guarding   an   immense  g,Jo^;J[p 
convoy  than  a  corps  equipped  for  field  operations ;   so  !•  122.  Tor. 
heavily  were  they  encumbered  with  five  hundred  baggage-  iv.  77. 
waggons,  which  conveyed  along  the  sick,  wounded,  artillery,  149, 153. ' 
and  ammunition  stores,  and  the  plunder  of  Cordova.1 

Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  French  troops  when,  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  morning,  an  hour  before  sunrise,  they  Battle  of 
suddenly  came   upon  the   Spanish   array  right   in   their  jufyTi 
front,  occupying  this  advantageous  position.     There  was 
no  time,  however,  for  deliberation  ;  for  Castauos,  having 
heard  of  their  departure  from  Andujar,  had  shortly  after 
entered  that  town,  and,  passing  through  it  with  the  bulk 
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CHAP,    of  his  forces,  was  already  threatening  their  rear.    Dupont 
immediately  made  his  dispositions  for  forcing  his  way, 


1808.  sword  jn  hand,  through  the  barrier  of  steel  which  opposed 
his  progress ;  and  had  his  troops  been  concentrated,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  and  cither  thrown  Reding  back  towards  Vedel, 
or  opened  up  his  own  communication  with  that  general. 
But  at  this  decisive  moment  the  sack  of  Cordova  proved 
their  ruin.  The  troops  were  scattered  along  a  line  of 
march  of  three  leagues  in  length,  encumbered  with  innu- 
merable waggons ;  the  best  were  in  rear  to  guard  the 
precious  convoy  from  the  assaults  of  Castanos.  Hastily 
assembling  such  troops  as  he  could  collect  in  front,  Dupont, 
with  three  thousand  men,  commenced  an  attack  when  the 
day  broke,  at  four  in  the  morning;  but  his  men,  fatigued 
by  a  long  night-march,  and  discouraged  by  the  unex- 
pected and  dangerous  enemy  which  obstructed  their  ad- 
vance, could  make  no  impression  on  the  Swiss  regiments 
ijom.  iii.  ancl  Walloon  guards,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army, 
f !364 '  sTjiT  which  there  awaited  their  approach.  After  a  gallant 
i^'ir'77-'  struggle,  in  which  they  sustained  severe  loss,  they  were 

80.    Nap.  i.  ~  ?  •>  .          . 

12-2, 123.     driven  back,  and  lost  not  only  some  jmns  which  in  the 

Thiers   ix. 

153, 155. '   commencement  of  the  action  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy,  but  even  their  own.1 

As  brigade  after  brigade  successively  came  up  to  the 

Defeat 'of  front,  they  were  brought  forward  to  the  attack,  but  with 
'"  no  better  success.  The  French  troops,  wearied  by  a  night- 
march,  choked  with  dust,  disordered  by  the  encumbrance 
of  baggage- waggons,  overwhelmed  by  the  burning  sun  of 
Andalusia  in  the  dog-days,  were  no  match  for  the  steady 
Swiss  and  Walloon  guards,  who  had  rested  all  night  coolly 
under  the  shade,  in  a  strong  position,  or  even  for  the  new 
levies,  to  whom  Reding  had  imparted  his  own  fearless 
spirit.  Their  guns,  which  came  up  one  by  one  in  haste 
and  confusion,  and  never  equalled  those  which  the  enemy 
had  in  battery,  were  speedily  dismounted  by  the 
superior  force  and  aim  of  the  Spanish  artillery.  Two 
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thousand   men   had   already  fallen  on  the  side  of  the    CHAP. 

LIV 

invaders,  while  scarce  a  tenth  of  the  number  were  dis- 


abled on  that  of  their  enemies.     Heat  and  thirst  over-     1808> 

whelmed  even  the  bravest  soldiers ;  and  that  fatal  dejection 

which  is  the  forerunner  of  disaster,  was  rapidly  spreading 

among  the  young  conscripts,  when  two  Swiss  regiments, 

which  had  hitherto  bravely  maintained  the  combat  on 

the  right,  came  to  a  parley  with  their  brethren  in  the 

Spanish  lines,  and  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Reding. 

At  the  same  time  a  loud  cannonade  was  heard  in  the 

rear  ;  and  disordered  fugitives,  breathless  from  running, 

and  almost  melting  with  heat,  burst  through  the  ranks, 

and  announced  that  a  large  body  of  the  Spaniards  under 

la  Pena,  the  advanced  guard  of  Castanos,  was  already  i  Foy,  iv. 

menacing  the  rear.    Despairing  now  of  extricating  himself  J7^"  ^' 

from  his  difficulties,  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  Vedel  ^P-  'j^2' 

and  Dufour,  and  deeming  a  capitulation  the  only  way  of  '»-6i,c2. 

c  ^  J  J          Lend.  i.  94, 

preserving  the  army  from  destruction,  Dupont  sent  to  95.  Thiers, 
Reding  to  propose  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was  at  ie'i. 
once  agreed  to.1 

While  Dupont,  with  the  corps  under  his  immediate 
command,  not  ten  thousand  strong,  was  thus  maintaining  Tardy  'w*\- 
a  painful  and  hopeless  struggle  with  the  concentrated  wto'shafe?' 
masses  of  the  Spaniards,  more  than  double  the  amount  g^he! dl 
of  his  troops,  the  remainder  of  his  army,  of  equal  force, 
under  Vedel  and  Dufour,  was  occupied  to  no  purpose  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action.    The  whole  of  the  18th 
was  spent  by  these  generals  at  Carolina  in  allowing  the 
soldiers  to  repose,  and  repairing  the  losses  of  the  artillery. 
But  as  the  enemy,  whom  they  expected  to  find  at  the 
entrance  of  the  passes,   had    disappeared,   and  a  loud 
cannonade  was  heard  the  following  morning  on  the  side 
of  Baylen,  they  rightly  judged  that  it  was  there  that  the 
decisive  point  was  to  be  found,  and  set  out  in  that  direc- 
tion.    The  distance  from  Carolina  to  Baylen  was  only 
eighteen  miles  ;  that  from  Andujar  to  the  same  place  was 
sixteen  :  by  a  little  activity,  therefore,  Vedel  might  have 
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CHAP,  reached  the  rear  of  Reding  as  soon  as  Castanos  could 
LIV'  that  of  Dupont,  and  then  the  fate  which  the  Spanish 
isos.  generals  designed  for  the  French  troops  must  have  over- 
taken themselves.  When  he  arrived  at  Guaroman,  how- 
ever, about  half  way,  the  troops  were  so  much  exhausted 
by  the  heat  that  Vedel,  though  he  heard  the  cannonade, 
now  only  six  miles  distant,  hourly  increasing,  had  the 
weakness  to  allow  them  some  hours  of  repose.  This 
halt  proved  decisive  :  while  it  continued,  Dupont's  troops, 
whom  he  might  with  ease  have  reached  in  two  hours, 
were  reduced  to  desperation.  At  noon  the  firing  suddenly 
ceased,  and  the  soldiers  flattered  themselves  that  the 
danger  had  passed  :  it  was  the  suspension  of  arms,  which 
was  about  to  bring  unheard-of  disgrace  upon  them  all. 
When  they  resumed  their  march,  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
they  soon  came  upon  the  rear  of  Reding,  and,  discrediting 
the  statement  of  an  armistice,  which  was  immediately 
made  known  to  them,  commenced  an  attack,  made  prisoners 
a  battalion  of  Irish  in  the  service  of  Spain,  captured 
some  guns,  and  dispersed  the  new  levies  which  defended 
them.  They  were  within  a  league  of  their  comrades  in 
distress,  when  an  officer  from  Dupont  arrived  with  the 
mournful  intelligence  that  a  suspension  of  arms  had  been 
'Tor.i.se?  agreed  to,  and  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  submission. 

iV885  ^iy'  ^  was  a^  over  >  *he  halt  °f  a  ^ew  nours  a*  Guaroman 
Nap.  i.  122,  na(i  ruined  the  expedition  :  twenty  thousand  men  were 

124.     Jom.  r  J  !!• 

ii.G2, 63.    about  to  lay  down  their  arms  ;  Europe  was  to  be  electri- 
i63*7()8X'   fied,  the  empire  of  Napoleon  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
Such  is  the  importance  of  time  in  war.1 

Dupont  in  the  outset  proposed  a  capitulation,  in  virtue 
Capital-     of  which  the  whole  French  troops  were  to  be  allowed  to 
i'Cpont.      retire,  with  their  artillery  and  baggage,  out  of  Andalusia; 
and  Castanos  was  at  first  inclined  to  have  acceded  to  the 
proposal.     But  at  this  critical  moment  the  despatches 
were  intercepted  and  brought  to  headquarters,  which  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  Cucsta  to  the  capital,  and  re- 
called Dupont   to   aid  in    its    defence.      A    convention 
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would  no  longer  be  listened  to  :  an  absolute  surrender  of    CHAP. 

LIV 

arms  was  required,  under  condition  only  of  the  troops  _• 

being  sent  to  France  by  sea.  After  many  fruitless  ef-  1808i 
forts  to  avoid  so  hard  a  fate,  and  after  assuring  himself 
that  his  men  were  too  much  discouraged  to  attempt  to 
extricate  themselves  by  force  of  arms,  this  was  agreed 
to  by  Dupont ;  but  he  insinuated  to  Vedel  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  extricate  himself  from  the  toils.  That 
general  accordingly  retired  to  Carolina ;  but  the  Spaniards 
threatened  to  put  Dupont  and  his  whole  division  to  the 
sword  if  this  movement  was  not  stopped,  and  Vedel 
included  in  the  capitulation.  Intimidated  by  these  men- 
aces, orders  to  this  effect  were  despatched  by  Dupont : 
and  so  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  officers 
broken,  that,  out  of  twenty-four  whom  Vedel  assembled 
to  deliberate  on  the  course  they  should  pursue  at  this 
crisis,  only  four,  including  that  general  himself,  voted  for 
disregarding  the  capitulation,  and  continuing  their  retreat, 
which  was  now  open,  to  la  Mancha.  Nay,  to  such  an 
extent  did  the  panic  extend,  that  a  Spanish  detachment 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  made  prisoners  upon  the 
strength  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen,  all  the  French 
depots  and  insulated  bodies  as  far  as  Toledo,  which,  with  i  Nap  ;  12> 
those  who  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  field,  swelled  the  1^7  F^.- 
captives  to  twenty-one  thousand.  Two  thousand  had  Jor.  1.370, 

*  J  .  372.    Jom. 

fallen  in  the  battle — a  thousand  in  the  previous  opera-  K.  64. 
ations,  or  from  the  effect  of  sickness :  twenty-four  thousand  169,  isi, ' 
men  were  lost  to  France  ! x 

Language  can  convey  to  future  ages  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  impression  which  this  extraordinary  event  pro-  immense 
duced  in  Europe.     Hardly  anything  since  the  opening  of  whidhT 
the  Revolutionary  war  had  at  all  approached  to  it  mfj^spSa 
importance.     Hitherto  the  career  of  the  French  armies  £0oveer 
had  been  one  of  almost  unbroken  success ;  and  even  though 
the  talents  of  the  Archduke  Charles  and  the  firmness  of 
the  Russians  had  for  a  time  arrested  the  torrent,  yet  it 
had  been  suspended  only  to  break  out  shortly  after  with 

VOL.  vin.  2  I 
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CHAP,    accumulated  force,  and  sweep  away  every  obstacle  which 
courage,  combination,  or  genius  could  oppose  to  its  pro- 


1808  •  • 

gress.  Even  at  their  lowest  point  of  depression,  disgrace 
had  never  sullied  the  Republican  ranks  ;  victorious  or 
vanquished,  they  had  ever  commanded  the  respect  of  their 
enemies ;  no  large  bodies  had  laid  down  their  arms ;  their 
retreat  had  ever  been  that  of  brave  and  honourable  men. 
Now,  however,  a  disaster  such  as  France  had  never  ex- 
perienced since  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  overtaken  their 
standards  :  twenty  thousand  men  had  surrendered ;  the 
imperial  eagles  had  found  in  Andalusia  the  Caudine 
Forks.  Fame  and  incorrect  information  gave  greater 
importance  to  this  triumph  than  even  its  intrinsic  magni- 
tude deserved.  It  was  unknown  or  overlooked  that  it 
was  by  a  skilful  series  of  military  movements  on  the  one 
side,  and  an  extraordinary  combination  of  errors  on  the 
other,  that  Dupont  had  been  brought  to  such  hazardous 
straits ;  by  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  and  Walloon  guards, 
the  precision  in  fire  of  the  Spanish  artillery,  and  the  in- 
experience of  his  own  troops,  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  surrender.  It  was  generally  imagined  that  the  French 
veterans  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  Spanish  pea- 
sants ;  it  was  unknown  or  forgotten  that  the  victory  was 
really  gained  by  experienced  soldiers  :  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men,  both  in  the  Peninsula  and  over  all  Europe, 
were  fired  by  the  belief  that  a  new  era  had  dawned  upon 
mankind ;  that  the  superiority  of  disciplined  troops  and 
regular  armies  was  at  an  end ;  and  that  popular  enthu- 
siasm and  general  zeal  were  all  that  were  necessary  to 
secure  the  victory,  even  over  the  greatest  and  most 
formidable  veteran  armies. 

How  widely  this  belief  spread,  how  generally  it  was 
Disastrous  acted  upon,  and  what  oceans  of  blood  it  caused  to  be 
derive1"5  spilt  in  vain  in  Spain  itself,  will  amply  appear  in  the 
tcruineden  sequel  of  this  history ;  and  probably,  by  inspiring  the 
of  this  vie-  pe0p}e  Of  that  country  with  an  overweening  idea  of  their 
own  strength,  and  of  the  capability  of  raw  levies  to  contend 
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with  regular  forces,  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to    CHAP. 

that  almost  unbroken  train  of  disasters  in  the  field  which  !_ 

their  armies,  when  unsupported  by  the  British,   subse-     1808> 
quently  experienced  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
But  in  the  first  instance  it  produced  a  prodigious  and 
most  important  burst  of  exultation  and  enthusiasm.     It 
determined  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  grandees  and 
nobles  of  Spain,  who  had  at  Bayonne  adhered  to  the 
usurper,  but  now,  with  the  Dukes  del  Infantado  and  del 
Parque,  Cevallos  and  Penuela,  rejoined  the  ranks  of  their 
countrymen  ;  and  by  throwing  the  capital  and  chief  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  frontier  for- 
tresses, into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  gave  the  struggle, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  people  them- 
selves, the  character  of  a  national  contest.     Nor  was  the  i  Montg.  vi. 
effect  less  momentous  over  the  whole  Continent,  by  afford-  f^iiofffiL 
ing  a  convincing  proof  that  the  French  were  not  invincible,  ^°d:  ^- 
and  opening  the  eyes  of  all  governments  to  the  immense  ^-'j124' 
addition  which  the  military  force,   on  which  they  had ».  64. 
hitherto  exclusively  relied,  might  receive  from  the  ardour  i88,eri96. ' 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people.1 

Napoleon  was  at  Bordeaux  when  the  account  of  the 
capitulation  readied  him.  Never,  since  the  disaster  at  Opinion  of 
Trafalgar,  had  lie  been  so  completely  overwhelmed :  ^Tthis6011 
for  a  time  he  could  not  speak ;  the  excess  of  his  depres-  t?0n'.tula~ 
sion  excited  the  alarm  of  his  ministers.  "  Is  your 
Majesty  unwell?"  said  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
Maret.  "  No."—"  Has  Austria  declared  war?"  "  Would 
to  God  that  were  all!" — "What,  then,  has  happened  V 
The  Emperor  recounted  the  humiliating  details  of  the 
capitulation,  and  added,  "  That  an  army  should  be 
beaten  is  nothing — it  is  the  daily  fate  of  war,  and  is 
easily  repaired ;  but  that  an  army  should  submit  to  a 
dishonourable  capitulation  is  a  stain  on  the  glory  of  our 
arms  which  can  never  be  effaced.  Wounds  inflicted  on 
honour  are  incurable.  The  moral  effect  of  this  catas- 
trophe will  be  terrible.  What !  they  have  had  the  infamy 
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CHAP,    to  consent  that  the  havrcsacks  of  our  soldiers  should  be 
searched  like  those  of  robbers  !  Could  I  have  ever  expected 


1<t08*  that  of  General  Dupont,  a  man  whom  I  loved,  and  was 
rearing  up  to  become  a  marshal?  They  say  he  had  no 
other  way  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  army,  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  !  Better,  far  better,  to  have 
perished  with  arms  in  their  hands — that  no  one  should 
have  escaped  !  Their  death  would  have  been  glorious  : 
we  should  have  avenged  them.  You  can  always  supply 
the  place  of  soldiers  :  honour  alone,  when  once  lost,  can 
never  be  regained.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  the  soldiers 

O 

were  conscripts,  unused  to  arms.  Were  they  inferior  to 
those  I  commanded  in  Italy  ?  It  is  always  the  general 
who  makes  the  army.  Better  a  lion  in  command  of  a 
troop  of  deer,  than  a  deer  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  lions. 
Oh !  wretched  caprice  of  human  affairs  !  A  whole  life- 
time lost  by  a  surprise  of  the  senses,  a  shake  of  the 
nerves !  But  the  fate  of  empires  must  not  be  subjected 
to  such  chances.  The  safety  of  the  state  demands  an 
1  Thib.  vi.  inexorable  example.  In  war,  a  great  disaster  always 
vii.'3-23.'8r' designates  an  enormous  fault!"  What  a  sentence  on 
Napoleon's  own  conduct  in  1812  I1 

If  the  capitulation  itself  was  dishonourable  to  the 
Shameful  French  arms,  the  subsequent  violation  of  it  by  the 
Se'capitub-  Spaniards  was  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  victors,  and 
d^  remains  a  dark  stain  on  the  Castilian  good  faith.  From 
the  moment  that  the  long  file  of  prisoners  began  their 
march  towards  Cadiz  as  the  place  of  their  embarkation, 
it  was  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  restrain  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  who  loudy  complained  that  so 
large  a  body  of  men,  for  the  most  part  stained  by  robbery 
or  murder  committed  in  Spain,  should  be  forwarded  to 
France,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  they 
might  be  again  let  loose  in  the  Peninsula  to  commit 
similar  devastations.  Alarmed  at  the  increase  and  serious 
character  of  the  excitement,  the  junta  of  Seville  consulted 
Castanos  and  Morla,  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  on  the  course 


which  they  should  adopt.     The  first,  with  the  honour   CHAP. 

Ijl  V« 
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aid  adopt.  The  first,  with  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  a  gallant  soldier,  in  opposition  to  the 
public  clamour,  insisted  that  the  capitulation  should  be 
religiously  observed ; — the  latter,  setting  aside  every  other 
consideration  in  the  desire  to  gain  a  temporary  popularity 
with  the  multitude,  contended  that  no  treaty  could  be 
binding  with  men  who  had  committed  such  enormities  on 
the  Spanish  soil  as  the  French  prisoners ;  that  to  let  them 
return  to  France,  loaded  with  the  spoil  of  Cordova,  torn 
from  the  wretched  inhabitants  in  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  war,  would  be  a  palpable  act  of  insanity ;  and 
that,  having  once  got  them  in  their  power,  the  only 
sensible  course  was  to  detain  them  till  the  war  was  over. 
These  specious  but  sophistical  arguments,  unworthy  of  a 
Spanish  officer,  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the  breasts  of 
the  infuriated  multitude ;  the  public  effervescence  increased 
as  they  advanced  in  their  march.  In  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  precious  spoils  in  the  knapsacks  of  some  of 
the  soldiers  at  Lcbrixa,  a  tumult  ensued  between  the 
peasantry  and  the  prisoners,  which  cost  many  lives  to  the 
latter ;  the  sacred  vases  of  Cordova  and  Jaen  were 
loudly  demanded  ;  and  at  Port  St  Mary's,  the  accidental  \?£T-  '^75> 
circumstance  of  one  of  these  holy  cups  falling  from  the£-10?»™§- 

J  r  °  N:ip.  1.  l'2o, 

havresack  of  a  soldier  gave  rise  to  such  a  tumult  that  a  i-(i-  Thiers. 
general  search  of  the  baggage  could  no  longer  be  pre-184. 
vented.1 

These    disorders   were,   perhaps,    unavoidable   in   the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Spanish  government  of  the  And  their 
province  was  situated,  and  the  unexampled  treachery  with  treatment  of 
which  they  had  been  assailed  by  the  French;  but  for  the^/™ 
subsequent  violation  of  the  capitulation  no  apology  can 
be  found.     Desirous  of  maintaining  their  popularity,  the 
junta  of  Seville  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  Morla,  in  which 
they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  Lord  Collingwood  and 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  concur.     Instead  of  being  sent  by 
sea  to  France,  the  soldiers  and  regimental  officers  were 
crowded  together  into  the  hulks  of  Cadiz,  where,  such 
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CHAP,    were  the  privations  and  misery  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, very  few  remained  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.""" 


isos.     DUpont,  the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  all  the  generals, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  France ;  but  the  remainder, 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  in  number,  were  kept  in  lin- 
gering suffering  in  their  dismal  captivity,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  accepted  service  under  the  Spanish 
government,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  to  desert  to 
their  beloved  eagles,  and  those  confined  in  one  hulk,  who 
overpowered  their  guards  during  the  night  and  contrived 
to  float  her  across  to  the  lines  of  their  countrymen  three 
years  afterwards,  during  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  hardly  any 
ever  revisited  their  native  country.!     This  frightful  act 
of  injustice  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgraceful.     It 
gave  the  French,  in  their  turn,  too  fair  a  ground  for 
i  Foy,  iv.    inveighing  against  the  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  exas- 
Tor.1^75  perated  the  feelings  of  their  armies,  who  had  at  first 
f'i:>5  *!$'  entered  into  this  contest  with  lukewarm  dispositions  or 
tr^'sio     undisguised  aversion,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  stimu- 
Coiiin£      lated  them  to  desperate  and  sanguinary  resistance,  under 
rj4.' ' '       circumstances  when,  with   a   more   trustworthy  enemy, 
they  would  have  entered  into  terms  of  accommodation.1 

*  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  answer  to  the  junta  of  Seville,  when  his  opinion  was 
asked  on  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  history  : — "  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  capitulation  is)  binding  on  the  contracting  parties,  so  far  as  they  have  the 
means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  laws  of  honour,  not  considerations 
of  expediency,  should  ever  govern  soldiers  in  solemn  stipulations  of  this  kind; 
the  surrender  of  General  Vedel  could  only  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from 
the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the  honour  which  characterised  the  Spanish 
nation.  The  reputation  of  a  government,  especially  one  newly  formed,  is 
public  property,  which  ought  not  to  be  lightly  squandered.  The  matter, 
therefore,  is  clear  on  considerations  of  honour  and  justice  :  even  viewed  in  the 
light  of  expedience,  it  is  far  from  being  beyond  dispute."  Lord  Collingwood, 
when  applied  to,  answered,  "  that  if  the  Spanish  government  liad  not  seamen 
enough  to  man  transport-vessels  for  conveying  the  troops,  he  would  order 
British  seamen  to  fit  out  their  merchant-vessels  for  that  purpose  :  that  the 
capitulation  must  be  observed  so  far  as  possible ;  if  the  conditions  were  im- 
possible, they  annulled  themselves." — SOUTHEY,  i.  502,  504 ;  COLLINOWOOD'S 
Memoirs,  ii.  127,  128. 

+  The  fate  of  the  generals  and  officers  who  were  returned  to  France  from 
Cadiz,  was  hardly  less  deplorable  than  that  of  their  comrades  who  lingered  in 
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The  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  arrived  at    CHAP. 
Madrid  on  the  29th  July,  and  diffused  universal  conster- 


nation among  the  adherents  of  Joseph.    A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  summoned  by  Savary ;    and  opinions  Departure 
were  much  divided  on  the  course  which  should  be  pur-fromMJad- 
sued.     Moncey  proposed  that  Bessieres'  division  should  concentra- 
be  recalled,  and  that  with  their  united  forces  they  should  French*1" 
take  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  capital,  and  defend  it  [^jfthT 
to  the  last  extremity.     But  Savary,  to  whom  the  situa- Ebro- 
tion  which  he  held  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  King,  as 
well  as  the  known  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  with  the 
Emperor,  gave  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  deliberations, 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  northward, 
and  taking  counsel  from  circumstances,  as  to  the  point  to 
which  the  retreat  should  be  prolonged.    On  the  30th  July 
the  King  commenced  his  retreat :  the  hospitals  had  pre- 
viously been  evacuated  for  Bayonne  ;  the  heavy  artillery, 
which  could  not  be  brought  away,  amounting  to  eighty 
pieces,  was  spiked  ;    but  the  retiring  monarch  and  his 
satelites  carried  off  with  them  all  the  jewels  and  precious 
articles  from  the  palaces  they  had  occupied.     They  re- 
tired by  the  great  road  to  Burgos,  where  headquarters 

prolonged  torments  on  board  the  Spanish  hulks.  Dupont  and  all  the  generals 
•were  immediately  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  where  they  lingered,  without 
either  trial  or  investigation  for  many  years  afterwards.  General  Marescot 
who,  though  in  a  subaltern  rank,  had  taken  a  certain  part  in  the  negotiation, 
loudly,  but  in  vain,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  a  court-martial.  Neither  he 
nor  Dupout,  nor  any  of  the  superior  officers  connected  with  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen,  were  ever  more  heard  of  till  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 
In  1812,  a  court  of  inquiry  sat  on  the  generals,  and  condemned  them  all :  but  Feb.  17, 1812. 
public  opinion  was  far  from  supporting  their  decision.  Shortly  after  (1st  ^aJ'  1- 
May  1812),  an  imperial  decree  forbade,  on  pain  of  death,  any  capitulation  in 
the  field  which  should  amount  to  a  laying  down  of  arms.  Such  was  Napo- 
leon's irritation  with  regard  to  everything  connected  with  this  convention, 
that,  when  he  afterwards  saw  General  Legeudre,  who,  as  chief  of  the  staff  to 
Dupont,  had  officially  affixed  his  signature  to  the  treaty,  he  was  seized  with  a 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  indignation  found  vent  in  these  words : — 
"  How,  General !  did  your  hand  not  wither  when  you  signed  that  infamous 
capitulation  ? "  He  never  afterwards  heard  Baylea  alluded  to  without  evin- 
cing such  indignation  as  showed  how  deeply  it  had  wounded  his  mind.— For, 
iv.  110,  113. 
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were  established  on  the  9th  August ;  but  even  there  they 
made  no  stand,  but  fell  back  behind  the  Ebro  to  Miranda  ; 
the  rear-guard  collecting  as  it  went  along  all  the  garrisons 
of  the  towns  and  castles  which  had  been  occupied  to  the 
south  of  that  river.  They  experienced  no  molestation 
from  the  Spaniards  during  their  retreat ;  notwithstanding 
which,  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  through  which  they 
passed  were  given  up  to  pillage,  and  a  great  number 
burned.  Soon  after  Joseph  reached  Miranda,  Bessieres 
arrived  with  his  corps,  and  Verdier  came  up  with  the 
force  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Saragossa  ; 
so  that,  including  Moncey's  corps  and  the  troops  brought 
up  from  Madrid,  above  fifty  thousand  veteran  troops 
could,  notwithstanding  all  the  losses  of  the  campaign,  be 
collected  for  the  defence  of  the  Ebro.1  * 

While  this  decisive  stroke  was  struck  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  the  contest  had  already  assumed  elsewhere  a 
sanguinary  character ;  the  success  had  been  more  check- 
ered in  the  Catalonian  mountains  ;  and  the  British  army, 
under  the  guidance  of  WELLINGTON,  had  chased  the 
French  eagles  from  the  rock  of  Lisbon. 

Napoleon,  who  was  by  no  means  aware  of  the  obstacles 
which  the  tenacious  spirit  and  rugged  mountains  of  Cata- 
lonia were  to  oppose  to  his  arms,  had  directed  Duhcsme 
to  co-operate  with  Lefebvre-Desnoucttes  in  the  siege  of 

*  Savary  Wcis  blamed  by  Napoleon  for  this  retreat  to  the  Ebro,  and  he 
alleged  that  the  line  of  the  Duro  might  have  been  maintained,  and  the  opera- 
tions against  Saragossa  in  consequence  not  interrupted.  In  justice  to  the 
French  general,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  his  situation  in  the 
capital,  after  the  surrender  of  Dupont,  had  become  extremely  critical  ;  and 
that  the  losses  which  the  troops  at  the  capital  had  undergone,  were  such  as 
to  preclude  the  hope  of  a  successful  stand  being  made  against  the  united 
Spanish  armies  which  might  advance  from  the  south.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Madrid  he  had  written  in  these  luminous  and  explicit  terms  to  the 
Emperor,  in  a  despatch  which  throws  great  light  on  the  state  of  the  contest 
at  that  period  : — "  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  affair  in  which,  by  punishing  the 
leaders,  a  revolt  may  be  suppressed.  If  the  arrival  of  the  King  does  not 
pacify  the  country,  we  shall  have  a  regular  war  on  our  hands  with  the  troops 
of  the  line,  and  one  of  extermination  with  the  peasantry.  The  sy.stem  of 
sending  movable  columns  over  the  provinces  ig  likely  to  induce  partial 
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Saragossa,  and  with  Moncey  in  his  movement  on  Valen-  CHAP. 
cia.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  objects,  that  general,  — 
early  in  June,  fitted  out  two  corps  :  the  first,  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  strong,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Chabran,  was  despatched  towards  the  south,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  itself  master  of  Tarragona  and  Tortosa,  and 
then  proceed  on  and  co-operate  with  Marshal  Moncey; 
while  the  second,  under  General  Schwartz,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  after  punishing  Man- 
resa,  destroying  the  powder-mills  there,  and  levying  a 
heavy  contribution  on  its  inhabitants,  was  to  push  on  to 
Lerida,  and,  after  securing  that  important  fortress,  give 
its  aid  to  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  before  the  walls  of  Sara- 
gossa. These  columns  quitted  Barcelona  early  in  June, 
and  directed  their  march  to  their  respective  points  of  des-  june4. 
tination  ;  but  both  experienced  defeat.  The  tocsin  was  58 
ringing  on  all  the  hills  ;  the  villages  were  deserted ;  the 
woods  and  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  the  rugged  passes  jJ^flJkJJJ' 
and  inaccessible  thickets,  formed  so  many  rallying  points  1*.  GO,  ei. ' 
to  the  courageous  Somatenes. 1  * 

Schwartz,    indeed,   in  his   march  towards  Saragossa, 
forced  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bruch,  though  beset  with  Defeat  of 
armed  men ;  but,  advancing  a  little  farther,  he  encoun-  nea7ca*a 
tered  a  disaster  at  Casa  Mansana.     The  villagers  assailed  ju^T*" 
the  invaders  with  showers  of  stones,  balls,  and  even  boil- 
ing water,  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses :  the  peasants, 

checks,  which  will  lead  to  the  spreading  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  indispens- 
able that  your  Majesty  should  consider  seriously  of  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  war.  We  lose  four  hundred  men  a-month  in  the  hospitals  alone ;  our 
army  can  in  no  respect  be  compared  to  that  which  occupies  Germany.  Every- 
thing has  been  calculated  according  to  the  turn  which  it  was  expected  affairs 
would  assume,  not  that  which  they  have  actually  taken.  Many  battalions  have 
not  four  officers ;  the  whole  cavalry  is  fit  for  the  hospital  together.  The 
Crowds  of  young  and  presumptuous  men  who  crowd  the  army,  contribute 
rather  to  embarrassment  than  anything  else.  There  is  an  incalculable  differ- 
ence between  such  coxcombs  and  a  steady  veteran  sergeant  or  officer." — • 
SAVARY  to  NAPOLEON  ;  FOT,  iv.  34,  35. 

*  The  Somatenes  are  the  levee-en-masse,  which,  by  an  ancient  law  of  Cata- 
lonia, are  bound  to  turn  out  and  defend  their  parishes  whenever  the  Somaten, 
or  alarm-bell,  is  heard  from  the  churches. — TORENO,  i.  309. 
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CHAP,    who  had  fled  in  disorder  a  few  minutes  before  through 
the  streets,  returned  to  the  charge.     Threatened  on  all 


!08<     sides,  Schwartz  resolved  to  retreat,  which  he  effected  at 
first   in  good   order ;    but   his   advanced   guard  having 
attempted,  during  the  night,  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
town   of   Esparraguera,   which    lay   on    his    road,   was 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  his  troops,  thrown  into  disorder 
by  that  nocturnal  check,  were  never  able  to  gain  their 
June  8.      proper  array,  till  they  found  refuge,  two  days  after,  under 
the  cannon   of  Barcelona.     Chabran,  whose   route   lay 
through  a  less  mountainous  district,  reached  Tarragona  in 
safety  on  the  7th,  and  got  possession  of  that  important 
town  without  opposition  :    but  Duhesme  was  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  repulse   of  Schwartz,  that   he   hastily 
recalled  him  to  Barcelona.     So  dangerous  is  it  to  make  a 
retrograde  movement  while  engaged  with  an  insurrection, 
that  a  very  severe   resistance  was  experienced  in   the 
retreat,  at  places  where  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  during 
the  advance.     Irritated  by  this  opposition,  and  the  san- 
guinary excesses  of  the  peasants,  the  French  set  fire  to 
Villafranca  as  they  retired ;  and  Duhesme  having  sent 
Count  Theodore  Lecchi  with   the    Italian  division  and 
Schwartz's  troops  to  his  assistance,  the  united  columns 
^Tor.^soo,  again  approached  the  pass  of  Bruch  :    but  finding  the 
fl-j'5  7^aP-  Somatenes  posted  on  its  rugged  cliffs  in  even  greater 
^Y;'^43' strength  than  before,  they  fell  back  after  a  bloody  skir- 
iicsme,  is,   mish,  and  regained  the  shelter  of  Barcelona,  pursued  up 
ix.'c2, 63. '  to  the  very  gates  by  the  dropping  fire  and  taunting  scoffs 
of  their  gallant  though  rustic  opponents.  *  * 

These  defeats   produced  the  greater  sensation,   both 

Universal    among  the  French  and  Spaniards,  that  they  were  gained, 

tlllThlsur-    not  by  regular  troops,  but  by  a  tumultuary  array  of  pea- 

lon'       sants,  wholly  undisciplined,  and  most  of  whom  had  then 

for  the  first  time  been  engaged  either  in  military  service 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Bruch,  to  commemorate  their  victory,  erected  a  stone 
in  the  pass,  with  this  pompous  though  laconic  inscription :  — "  Victores 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  et  Jena,  hie  victi  fuerunt  diebus  vi.  et  xiv.  Junii,  anno 
1808."— For,  iv.  151. 
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or  exercise.     They  occasioned  in  consequence  a  universal    CHAP. 
insurrection    in   Catalonia ;    the   cities   equally   as   the 


mountains  caught  the  flame.  The  burghers  of  Lerida, 
Tortosa,  Tarragona,  Geroria,  and  all  the  towns  in  the 
province  not  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  closed  their 
gates,  manned  their  ramparts,  and  elected  juntas  to  direct 
measures  of  defence ;  while  the  mountain  districts,  which 
embraced  four-fifths  of  the  province,  obeyed  the  animat- 
ing call  of  the  Somaten,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
parish  priests,  organised  a  desperate  Veudean  warfare. 
Forty  regiments,  of  a  thousand  men  each,  were  ordered 
to  be  raised  for  active  operations  among  these  formidable 
mountaineers.  Regular  officers  were,  for  the  most  part, 
obtained  to  direct  their  organisation ;  the  ranks  were  in 
a  short  time  complete,  and,  for  the  service  of  light  troops, 
were  of  a  very  efficient  description.  An  equal  force  was 
directed  to  be  prepared  as  a  reserve,  in  case  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses  should  be  threatened  by  the  enemy.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  these  extensive  and  thickly-peopled 
hill-districts,  as  well  as  the  character  and  resolution  of 
their  inhabitants  ;  their  rugged  precipices,  wood-clad 
steeps,  and  terraced  slopes ;  their  villages,  perched  like 
eyries  on  the  summit  of  cliffs,  and  numerous  forts  and 
castles,  each  susceptible  of  a  separate  defence ;  their 
bold  and  energetic  inhabitants,  consisting  of  lawless 
smugglers  or  hardy  peasants,  long  habituated  to  the1^0^- 
enjoyment  of  almost  unbounded  practical  freedom —  Tor.  i  sis, 
rendered  this  warfare  of  a  peculiarly  hazardous  and  1.77. 
laborious  description.1 "' 

Aware  of  the  necessity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  in 
the   present   critical   state   of  affairs   in   the   province, 

*  Though  locally  situated  in  an  unlimited  monarchy,  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia, like  those  of  Navarre  and  Biscay,  has  long  enjoyed  such  extensive  civil 
privileges  as  savour  rather  of  democratic  equality  than  despotic  authority.  Its 
social  state  differs  altogether  from  that  of  Aragon,  though  they  were  so  long 
united  under  the  same  sceptre.  Nowhere,  except  in  this  mountain  republic, 
is  there  so  ardent  a  thirst  after  political  freedom,  or  so  large  an  enjoyment,  at 
least  in  the  mountainous  districts,  of  its  practical  blessings.  'Ihe  inhabitants 
cherish  the  most  profound  hatred  of  the  French,  whom  they  accuse  of  having 
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CHAP.    Dulicsmc  conceived  that  a  sudden  coup-de-main  against 
LI  '     GEROXA,  which  lies  on  the  direct  road  to  France,  would 


1-808.     koth  re-establish  his  communications,  which  the  insur- 
Defeatofanrections  in   all   directions   had  totally  intercepted,  and 

attempt  by  .,  ,  •     i         ,  i  A'TI 

the  French  strike  a  general  terror  into  the  enemy.  Accordingly, 
cfwona.  two  days  after  the  return  of  the  former  ill-fated  expedi- 
June  16.  \\Q^  jie  gej.  ouj.  jn  ^e  (jirection  Of  that  town,  with  six 

thousand  of  his  best  troops,  taking  the  coast-road  to 
avoid  the  fortress  of  Hostalrich,  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  After  cutting  his  way  with  great  slaughter 
June  17.  through  a  large  body  of  Somatenes  who  endeavoured  to 
June  20.  obstruct  his  progress,  he  appeared  on  the  20th  before 
Gerona.  Little  preparation  had  been  made  to  repel  an 
assault ;  but  the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  inhabitants, 
in  great  numbers,  were  on  the  walls  prepared  to  defend 
their  hearths.  Having  at  length  got  his  scaling-ladders 
ready,  and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  besieged  by  a 
skirmish  with  the  Somatenes  on  the  plains  at  a  distance 
from  the  ramparts,  the  assaulting  columns  suddenly  ap- 
proached the  walls  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Though 
they  got  very  near  without  being  perceived,  and  a  few 
brave  men  reached  the  summit,  they  were  repulsed  in  two 
successive  attacks  with  great  slaughter  ;  and  Duhcsme, 
'^P- '• 77' having  in  vain  tried  the  effect  of  a  negotiation  to  induce 

80.     Foy, 

jv.  151,159.  a  surrender,  returned  by  forced  marches  to  Barcelona, 

Tor.  i.  315,  110 

317.  Thiem,  harassed  at  every  step  by  the  bomatenes,  who,  descending 
m  '  in  great  strength  from  the  hills,  inflicted  a  severe  loss  on 

his  retreating  columns.1 

After  this  defeat,  the  whole  plain  round  Barcelona, 

called  the  Llobregat,  was  filled  with  the  enemy's  troops  ; 

and  General  Duhcsme,    finding   himself    thus    beset    in 

the  capital  of  the  province,  marched  out  against  them, 

excited  their  fathers  to  revolt  against  the  government  of  Madrid,  and  aban- 
doned them,  when  the  contest  was  no  longer  conducive  to  their  interests.  In 
the  long  and  opulent  district  which  runs  along  the  sea-shore,  and  contains  the 
flourishing  seaports  of  Tarragona,  Rosas,  and  Barcelona,  commercial  interests 
prevail ;  and  the  alliance  and  consequent  trade  with  England  were  as  much 
the  object  of  desire  as  the  withering  union  with  France  had  been  a  subject  of 
aversion. — For,  iv.  137,  138. 
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a  week  afterwards,  and  defeated  a  large  body  of  the  pea-   CHAP. 
santry  at  the  bridge  of  Molinos  del  Rey,  capturing  all  — - 
their  artillery.     Rallying,  however,  at  their  old  fastnesses     1^)8' 
of  Bruch   and  Igualado,  they  again,   when  the  French  Expedition 

&  J        &  against 

retired,  returned  to  the  Llobregat,  and  not  only  shut  up  Rosas, 
the  enemy  within  the  ramparts  of  Barcelona,  but  estab-  defeated 
lished  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  in  the  interior, 
along  the    sea-coast,  from  the  Pyrenean  frontier  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the  whole  of  which  district  became 
the  theatre  of  insurrection.     Napoleon,  to  whom  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war  in  so  many  different  quarters  had 
become  a  subject  of  great  uneasiness,  no  sooner  received 
intelligence  of  these  events  than  he  directed  Duhesme  again 
to  advance  from  Barcelona  to  Gerona  ;  and  General  Reille, 
who  commanded  the  reserve  at  Perpignan,  to  collect  as 
many  men  as  he  could,  relieve  Figueras,  where  four  hun- 
dred  French  were  closely  blockaded  by  the  peasantry, 
and    afterwards  carry  by  assault    Rosas    and   move  on 
Gerona.     Reille,  with  a  large  convoy  guarded   by  fiveJuly5- 
thousand  men,  defeated  the  Somatenes  before  Figueras, 
and  raised  the  blockade  of  that  fortress  ;    but  when  he 
attempted  a  coup-de-main  against  Rosas,  he  sustained  a  July  n. 
repulse  ;  and  finding  himself  daily  more  closely  straitened 
by  the  insurgents,  was  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss  ;  he  then  continued  his  movement  on  Gerona.    About 
the  same  time  the  Spanish  affairs  in  the  whole  province 
acquired  a  degree  of  consistency  to  which  they  had  never 
previously  attained,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
Lord  Collingwood  and  the  Marquis  Palacios,  governor  of 
the  Balearic  Isles,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  disposable  i  Tor.  T.  38, 
force  in  those  islands  was  conveyed  to  Catalonia,  and  f9^, ^ 
thirteen   hundred    good    troops  were    directed   towards  f7°>'st'.cyrf 
Gerona.     At  the  same  time,  Palacios  himself,  with  four  Pu*rf,d?M 

la  Catal.  14, 

thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  thirty-seven  pieces  ofi?-   casta- 

nos,  i.  o2, 

cannon,  landed  at  Tarragona,  where  their  presence  ex-  84. 
cited  an  extraordinary  degree  of  enthusiasm.1 

Meanwhile  Duhesme,  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces, 
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CHAP,    six  thousand  strong,  a  considerable  train  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  everything  requisite  for  a  siege,  set  out  from 


5081     Barcelona  and  took  the  road  for  Gcrona.     He  was  long 
Unsuccess-  delayed,  however,  on  the  road,  which  runs  close  to  the 
Gerouf?°f  sea -shore,  on   the    one   side   by  the  fire  of  an  English 
Ati^T~     frigate,  under  the  command  of  LORD  COCHRANE,  which 
Plate  co.     genj.  a  s]lower  Of  \)Q\\S  among  his  columns  whenever  they 
came  -within  range,  and  by  the  desultory  but  incessant 
attacks  of  the  Somatenes  on  the  other.     At  length,  after 
encountering  great  difficulties  and  experiencing  a  heavy 
loss,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way,  by  the  hill-road,  to 
Ilostalrich,  which   he  summoned  in  vain  to  surrender ; 
and,  leaving  a  few  troops  only  to  observe  its  garrison,  he, 
by  infinite  skill  and  no  small  good  fortune,  avoided  the 
guns  of  that  fortress,  and  proceeded  on  to  Gerona,  under 
the  walls  of  which  he  effected  a  junction  with  Reillc's 
troops,  wrho  had  come   up  from  Rosas.       Their   united 
strength   being    now,    notwithstanding   all   their   losses, 
July  24.      above  nine  thousand  men,  operations  in  form  were  com- 
menced against  the  place.     Before  this  could  be  done, 
July  2-2.     however,  the   succours  from  Majorca  had   been  thrown 
into  the  town  ;    and   as  the   besiegers  were  themselves 
cut  off  from  all  communication,  both  with  their  reserve 
magazines  at  Barcelona  and  with  the  frontier  of  France, 
by  the  incessant  activity  of  the  peasantry,  who  lay  in 
wait   for   and   frequently   intercepted   the  convoys,  the 
Aug.  15.     works  advanced  very  slowly.     On  the  15th  August,  how- 
as^Fo'v'Yv  cvcr>  ^ie  Breach  of  Fort  Montjuich  was  declared  practi- 
17?,  iHo.     cable,  and  an  assault  was  about  to  commence,  when  the 

Cabanes,  n. 

<>2, 74.  MI   besiegers  were   themselves   assailed   by  a  confused   but 
4jl.r' '        formidable  body,  ten  thousand  strong,  which  appeared  in 

their  rear.1 

This  consisted,  one  half  of  regular  troops,  which  the 
The  siege  is  Count  Caldagucs  had  brought  up  from  Tarragona,  the 
the^pan-  other  of  Somatenes  and  Miquclcts,  with  which  he  had 
Ta'iago^a.  augmented  his  force  during  its  march  along  the  coast  of 

Catalonia.      Count   Theodore    Lccchi,  who  was   left   in 
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charge  of  Barcelona,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  their    CHAP. 
passage  almost  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress  ;  — 
for  the  troops  he  commanded,  hardly  four  thousand  strong, 
were  barely  adequate  to  guard  its  extensive  works,  and 
the  Miquelets,  stationed  on  the  heights  which  overhang 
the  city,  had  carried  their  audacity  to  such  a  pitch,  as 
not  only  to  keep  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  French  sen- 
tinels, but  even  to  make  signals  to  the  multitude  in  the 
streets  to  revolt.     When  this  force  approached  Gerona, 
the  besieged  made  a  general  sally  on  the  Frencji  lines, 
arid  with  such  vigour,  that  they  penetrated  into  the  bat- 
teries through  the  embrasures,  spiked  the  guns,  and  set 
fire  to  the  works  ;  while  Duhesme,  with  the  great  body 
of  the  besiegers'  force,  was  sufficiently  engaged  in  observ- 
ing the  enemy  which  threatened  them  from  the  outside. 
Finding  it  totally  impossible  to  continue  the  siege,  Du- 
hesme broke  up  in  the  night,  and,  dividing  his  force  into 
two  columns,  sent  Reille  back  to  Figueras,  while  he  himself 
took  the  road  for  Barcelona.     But  here  fresh  difficulties 
awaited  him  :  two  English  frigates,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Cochrane,  cannonaded  and  raked  the  road 
by  the  sea-coast ;  overhanging  cliffs  prevented  them  from 
getting  out  of  the  destructive  range  ;  while  the  route  by 
the  mountains  in  the  interior,  besides  being  closed  by  the 
cannon  of  Hostalrich,  was  in   many  places  steep  and 
intersected  by  ravines,  and  beset  by  armed  peasants,  who, 
from  the  rocks  and  woods  above,  kept  up  a  destructive 
fire  upon  the  troops  beneath.      In  these  circumstances 
the  French  general  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  artil- 
lery and  stores ;   and  thus  lightened,  he  succeeded  in 
fighting  his  way  back,  by  mountain-paths  on  the  summit  i  cabanes, 
of  the  cliffs  which  overhang  the  sea,  amidst  a  constant  FoyfivjH 
fire,  to  Barcelona.      In  this  disastrous  expedition  above  l9^  4^or- 
two  thousand  men  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  jjjap-g^5; 
extensive  stores,  were  lost ;    and  at  its  conclusion,  the  *o,  47. 
French  possessed  nothing  in  Catalonia  but  the  town  of  28,  89, 
Barcelona  and  the  citadel  of  Figueras.1 
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CHAP.        Unbounded  was   the  joy  which   these  extraordinary 
_!_  successes  in  every  part  of  Spain  excited  among  its  in- 


'U8>     habitants.     The  variety  of  quarters  in  which  they  had 
Universal    arisen  augmented  their  moral  effect ;    it  was  supposed 
ina"iTr      that  popular  energy  was  irresistible,  when  it  had  tri- 
EntrySofa'   umplied   over   its    enemies    at   once   in   Andalusia  and 
trcxms'lnlo'  Aragon,  Valencia   and  Catalonia.      Abandoning   them- 
thc  capital,  selves  to  a  pleasing  and  allowable,  though  short-lived 
illusion,  the  Spaniards  generally  believed  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end ;  that  the  Castilian  soil  was  finally  deliv- 
ered from  its  invaders ;    and  that,  relieved  of  all  dis- 
quietude as  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country,  the  only 
question  was,  when   they  should  unite  their  victorious 
arms  to  those  of  the  English,  and  carry  the  torrent  of 
invasion   across   the  Pyrenees   into    the   French   plains. 
These  enthusiastic  feelings  rose  to  a  perfect  climax  when 
the  Spanish  army  from  Andalusia  entered  the  capital,  in 
great  pomp,  with  Castanos  at  their  head,  under  a  majestic 
triumphal  arch,  erected  by  the  citizens  to  do  honour  to 
their  arrival ;    and  the  whole  of  Spain,  now  delivered 
^Torff's-?  from  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion 
8.5.  kap.  i'.  occupied  by  the  French  army  in  Navarre  and  on  the 

287.  South.  .    .      J      .  .  / 

u.  287.        Jibro,  joined  in  one  universal  chorus  or  national  exulta- 
tion and  hatred  of  the  invaders.1 

The  press  joined  its  influence  to  increase  the  excite- 
Ne-icctof   ment.      Newspapers,   warmly    advocating   the   patriotic 
m/aeuresTn  cause,  were  established   at  Madrid,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and 
cxjiut'ion1.1  the  other  chief  towns  of  Spain  ;  and  by  their  vehement 
declamation  added  to  the  general  enthusiasm,  as  much  as, 
by  their  extravagant  boasting,  they  weakened  the  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  present  exertion,  and  thus  diminished 
the  chance  of  bringing  the  contest  in  the  end  to  a  successful 
issue.     But  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  exultation,  it 
was  observed  with  regret  that  few  vigorous  or  efficient 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  many  separate  and  inde- 
pendent juntas  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  enemy  ; 
Aug.  5.      a  feeling  increased  by  the  calamitous  issue  of  the  revolt 
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of  Bilbao,  which  had  taken  up  arms  upon  receipt  of  the    CHAP. 
glorious  news  from  Andalusia.     The  inhabitants,  in  the  _  I_ 
first  instance,  had  succeeded   in   expelling  the   French     1808> 
garrison  ;  but  being  unsupported  bj  any  aid  from  Astu- 
rias  or  Galicia,  the  place  was  quickly  recaptured,  with  Aug.  ic. 
great  slaughter,  by  the  French  division  of  Merle.     This 
was  done  by  the  express  commands  of  Joseph  Buona- 
parte, to  whom  this  dangerous  movement,  in  a  town  of 
such  importance,  so  near  his  line  of  communication  with 
France,  had  been  the  subject  of  no  small  disquietude  ;  of^a's''' 
and  who  boasted  in  his  despatches,  that  "  the  fire  of  the  Tor!  n.  82, 
insurrection  at  Bilbao  had  been  extinguished  in  the  blood  287,  288P  ' 
of  twelve  hundred  men."  l 

Meanwhile  events  of  a  still  more  glorious  and  decisive 

52 

character  had  liberated  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  from  its  Affairs  of 
oppressors.     In  every  phase  of  modern  history  it  has  been 


observed  that  Portugal  has,  sooner  or  later,  followed  the  Spansh'0 
course  of  changes  which  public  feeling  had  established  in  J^cVuu- 
Spain  ;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  great  tr>'-_ 
and  heart-stirring  an  event  as  the  resurrection  of  Casti-  Atlas' 
lian  independence  was  not  to  find  a  responsive  echo  in 
a  kingdom  so  closely  neighbouring,  and  equally  suffering 
under  the  evils  of  Gallic  oppression.     At  a  very  early 
period,  accordingly,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  efferves- 
cence had  manifested  themselves  in  Portugal  ;  and  Napo- 
leon, appreciating  more  justly  than  Junot  the  probable 
course  of  events  in  that  kingdom,  strongly  enjoined  him 
to  abandon  the  pompous  proclamations  in  which  he  was 
endeavouring  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  in 
good  earnest  to  prepare  for  military  operations.*     Not 

*  "  What  is  the  use,"  said  he,  "  of  promising  to  the  Portuguese  what  you 
will  never  have  the  means  of  fulfilling  ?  Nothing  is  more  praiseworthy,  -with- 
out doubt,  than  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  but  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  primary  object  of  a  general  should  be  the  safety  of  his 
soldiers.  Instantly  disarm  the  Portuguese  ;  watch  over  the  soldiers  who  have 
been  sent  to  their  homes,  in  order  that  their  chiefs  may  not  form  so  many 
centres  of  insurrection  in  the  interior.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  Spanish  troops  ; 
secure  the  important  fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Elvas.  Lisbon  is  too  large  and 

VOL.  VIII.  2  K 
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CHAP,    anticipating,  however,  any  immediate  hostilities,  he  ordered 
him  to  detach  four  thousand  men  to  support  Bessieres  in 


308>     Leon,  and  three  thousand  to  co-operate  with  Dupout  in 
Andalusia.     But  these  detachments  were  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  pressure  of  events  in  Portugal  itself.     No 
sooner  did  the  intelligence  of  the  massacre  at  Madrid 
and  the  insurrection  in  Galicia  reach  Oporto,  than  the 
Spanish  troops  there,  ten  thousand  strong,  dispossessed 
the  French  authorities  and  marched  oifin  a  body  towards 
Galicia,  from  whence,  as  already  mentioned,  they  were 
June  s.      forwarded  to  Leon  in  time  to  share  in  the  disaster  of  Rio- 
Seco.     The  inhabitants,  in  the  first  moment  of  enthu- 
siasm, installed  insurrectionary  authorities  in  room  of  the 
French  ones  who  had  been  dispossessed.     But  after  the 
departure  of  the  Spanish  troops,  they  became  alarmed  at 
their  own  boldness,  and  hastened  to  reinstate  the  tricolor 
flag,  and  to  renew  their  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the 
French  general  at  Lisbon.     The  moment,  however,  that 
he  was  apprised  of  the  events  at  Oporto,  Jimot  made 
preparations  to  effect  the  disarming  of  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  capital ;  and  with  such  secresy  and  decision  were 
his  measures  taken,  that  before  they  were  well  aware  of 
June  9.      the  danger  impending  over  them,  they  were  all  surrounded 
i/Mis.'    by  greatly  superior  masses  of  French  troops,  and  com- 
4?uthNev4is'  polled   to   surrender.     By  this  able  stroke  nearly  five 
FO'  1(iv'      thousand  Spanish  troops  were  made  prisoners,  who  might 
fr n1  °'     ^iave  keen  highly  prejudicial  to  the  French  cause,  if  they 
205,267.'    had  succeeded  in  withdrawing  and  forming  the  nucleus  of 
an  insurrection  in  the  interior  of  the  country.1 

The  flame,  however,  excited  by  the  glorious  intelligence 

Prog™*  of  of  popular  successes,  which  daily  came  pouring  in  from 

rcction!*1     all  parts  of  Spain,  could  not  so  easily  be  suppressed.  The 

students  at  Coimbra  were  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  ; 

populous  a  city  ;  its  population  is  necessarily  hostile.  Withdraw  your  troops 
from  it  ;  place  them  in  barracks  on  the  sea-coast.  Keep  them  in  breath — wel} 
disciplined,  massed,  and  instructed,  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  combat  the 
English  army,  which  sooner  or  later  will  disembark  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal." 
—  NAPOLKON  to  JUNOT,  May  24,  1808;  For,  iv.  198,  199. 
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the  mountaineers  of  Tras-os-Montes  speedily  followed  the    CHAP. 
example  ;  the  tocsins  were  heard  in  their  lovely  hills,  arms     LIV' 


and  torches  gleamed  in  their  vine-clad  vales  ;  Algarves  1808- 
was  speedily  in  open  revolt ;  the  Alentejo  was  known  to 
be  ripe  for  insurrection,  and,  at  the  summons  of  Colonel  June  n. 
Lopez  de  Souza,  soon  after  took  up  arms.  Encouraged  by 
this  revolt  in  the  south,  the  inhabitants  of  Oporto  a  second 
time  hoisted  the  standard  of  independence.  A  junta  was  June  9. 
speedily  formed  in  that  opulent  city,  which  shared  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs  with  the  bishop,  who  early 
signalised  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  patriot  cause.  The 
insurrection  in  the  province  of  Entre-Douro-e-Minho  ap- 
peared so  formidable,  that  Junot  directed  General  Loison 
with  a  strong  division  to  proceed  against  it  from  Almeida. 
But  though  he  at  first  obtained  some  success,  yet,  as  he 
advanced  into  the  mountains,  his  communications  were  so 
completely  cut  off,  and  the  insurrection  appeared  so  formi- 
dable on  all  sides,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  towards 
Almeida  by  Celorico  and  Guarda,  at  which  places  he 
routed  the  peasantry  with  great  slaughter.  Being  now 
recalled  by  Junot  to  Lisbon,  he  left  his  sick,  wounded, 
and  weak  men  to  garrison  Almeida,  and  set  out  by  Guarda 
and  Abrantes  for  the  capital.  In  the  south,  the  patriots 
gained  considerable  successes  against  the  French  detach- 
ments which  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  Alentejo ; 
Abrantes  was  threatened  by  the  insurgents  of  the  valley 
of  the  Tezers ;  the  revolt  at  Bija  was  only  extinguished 
by  a  bloody  nocturnal  assault  of  the  town,-f-  after  a  rapid 

*  "  In  this  expedition,"  says  Thie"bault,  "  we  lost  sixty  men  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  forty  wounded :  of  the  insurgents  at  least  four  thousand  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  the  different  fields  of  battle." — THIEBAULT,  155. 

t  The  French  general,  Thiebault,  boasts  of  this  as  a  great  exploit.  "  Twelve 
hundred  Portuguese  were  put  to  death  in  the  conflict :  no  quarter  was  shown 
to  any  one  with  arms  in  his  hands."  The  town  was  afterwards  set  on  fire  and 
plundered ;  and  the  worst  military  excesses  were  perpetrated  against  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  Kellermann  shortly  afterwards  said,  in  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Alentejo — "  Bija  had  revolted  ;  Bija  is  no  more.  Its  guilty 
inhabitants  have  been  put  to  the  sword ;  its  houses  delivered  up  to  pillage  and 
the  flames.  Thus  shall  all  those  be  treated  who  listen  to  the  coxmsels  of  a 
perfidious  rebellion,  and  with  a  senseless  hatred  take  up  arms  against  us."— 
TniEBAULT,135,  136  ;  SOUTHED  i.  105. 
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CHAP,    march,  by  a  French  brigade.     Surrounded  in  this  manner 
.  _  !_  with  embarrassments,  Junot  held  a  council  of  war,  the 
isos.     invariable  sign  of  experienced  difficulty,  in  which  it  was 
decided  to  concentrate  the  whole  army  at  Lisbon,  retaining 
merely  garrisons  at  Almeida,  Elvas,  Setuval,  and  Peniche. 
Kellermann,  after  throwing  a  garrison  into  Elvas,  fell  back 
slowly  towards  Lisbon.    Loison,  meanwhile,  was  approach- 
June  9.       ing  Abrantes.     In  his  progress  he  had  several  severe 
,  Thi£bault  actions  with  the  Portuguese  peasants,  who  were  dispersed 
'  Srcat  slaughter,  but  who  evinced,  by  their  courage 


r       a 

i.  lei,  lea  in  disaster,  what  materials  were  to  be  found  among  them 

205.  Thi'eru,  for  a  formidable  resistance  in  future  times.      He  reached 

m          Lisbon,  having  irritated  the  insurrection   more   by  his 

cruelty  than  he  had  overawed  it  by  his  success.1 

His  recall  to  the  capital  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
operations  progress  of  the  insurrection  elsewhere  in  the  Alentejo,  which 
the1uen-in  had  elected  a  junta,  and  established  a  sort  of  provisional 
jSiySS  government  at  Evora.  Resolved  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  in  that  quarter,  where  the  proximity  of  English 
succours  from  Gibraltar  rendered  the  revolt  peculiarly 
formidable,  Junot  fitted  out  a  more  powerful  expedition, 
consisting  of  seven  thousand  infantry  and  twelve  hundred 
horse,  with  eight  guns,  which  was  sent  forth  under  the 
command  of  the  sanguinary  Loison.  After  dispersing 
several  armed  assemblages  which  strove  in  vain  to  obstruct 
his  progress,  this  general  came  up  with  the  main  body  at 
Junc2<>.  the  insurgents  posted  in  front  of  Evora.  Ten  thousand 
Portuguese  peasants,  and  four  thousand  Spanish  troops, 
who  had  advanced  to  support  them  from  Badajoz,  were 
there  assembled,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  They 
were  wholly  unable,  however,  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
the  French  legions  ;  at  the  first  onset,  the  undisciplined 
peasantry  fled  from  the  terrible  charge  of  their  dragoons. 
the  whole  weight  of  the  action  on  their  hands,  retired  in 
The  Spanish  auxiliaries,  seeing  themselves  left  alone  with 
haste,  and  were  speedily  thrown  into  disorder  ;  and  in 
the  general  confusion,  the  victorious  troops  entered  the 
town,  where  a  feeble  resistance  only  was  attempted,  but 
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an    indiscriminate    massacre    immediately   commenced.    CHAP. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared:  armed  and  unarmed     LIV' 
were  inhumanly  put  to  the  sword.     It  is  the  boast  of     1808- 
the  French  historians,  that  while  "  they  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  ninety,  eight  thousand  were  slain  or  wounded 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents/'1    Never,  while  Portuguese  i65.'e 
blood  flows  in  the  human  veins,  will  the  remembrance  of 
that  dreadful  day  be  forgotten ;  never  will  the  French  be 
any  other  than  an  object  of  execration  to  the  descendants 
of  those  who  perished  in  that  inhuman  massacre.    But  the  2  Thi^bauit, 
cup  of  human  suffering  was  full ;  the  hour  of  retribution  ^fap'.i'iGi, 
was  fast  approaching ;   and  Loison  was  awakened  from  jf^iss11' 
his  fancied  dream  of  security,  and  the  further  prosecution  Nevis,  i. 

"  205.     Fov, 

of  his  blood-stained  progress  towards  Elvas,  by  intelli-iv.246, 2*2. 

A,  -n  Thiers,  ix. 

gence  that  a  BRITISH   ARMY   HAD  APPEARED  OFF   THE  213, 21 4. 

COAST  OF  PORTUGAL.2 

Ever    since   the   insurrection   in   the   Peninsula    had 
assumed  a  serious  aspect,  the  English  government  had  The  English 
resolved  upon  sending  out  powerful  military  succours  to  re*>Tve  on 
its  assistance,  and  at  length  bringing  the  strength  of  the  cours"to  su° 
two  nations  to  a  fair  trial  with  land  forces.    Fortunately,  Portugal- 
a  body  of  about  ten  thousand  men  was  already  assembled 
at  Cork,  having  been  collected  there  by  the  preceding 
administration,  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition  against 
South  America — a  proposed  diversion  of  force,  at  a  time 
when  every  sabre  and  bayonet  was  required  in  European 
warfare,  which  appears  almost  inconceivable ;  unless,  as 
Colonel  Napier  sarcastically  observes,  it  was  projected  in 
imitation  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  troops  to  Spain  when 
Hannibal  was  at  their   gates.3     The    command  of  the  iso?p' 
expedition  was  given  to  SIR  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,  whose 
great  capacity  had  been  evinced  in  the  glorious  fields  of 
Indian  warfare,  and  more  recently  in  the  easier  conquest 
of   the   Danish   Militia.     At   the   same   time,    General 
Miranda,  the  able   adventurer,  who   had  so   long  been 
concerned  in   projects  for  the  separation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  from  the  mother  country,  was  given  to  understand 
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CHAP,    that  no  countenance  could  now  be  shown  by  the  British 

L_  government  to  any  such  designs.     Two  smaller  divisions 

isos.  were  goon  afterwards  prepared,  and  set  sail  from  Rams- 
gate  and  Margate ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  who,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  had  been  sent 
to  Goteborg  to  aid  the  King  of  Sweden  in  his  heroic 
defence  of  his  kingdom  against  Russia — an  offer  which 

1  Nap.  i.  . 

180.   Gur-  that   gallant   monarch   declined  to  accept" — to   return 
21, 24.       forthwith  to  England,  to  form  a  further  reinforcement  of 
the  armies  in  the  Peninsula,1 

Though  the  direction  of  the  Cork  expedition,  however, 
strange  sub- was  intrusted  to  Sir  Arthur,  yet  a    senior  officer,  Sir 
successive    Harry  Burrard,  was  appointed  to  supersede  him  in  the 
toThTo?-"  command  shortly  after  he  landed  in  Portugal ;  who  again 
tionexpe<h  was  to  retain  the  supreme  direction  only  until  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  arrived  from  Gibraltar.     Thus,  in  the  most 
momentous  period  of  the  campaign,  that  in  which  the 
British  troops  were  first  to  be  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  when  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  difficulty  incident 
to  a  first  landing  on  a  hostile  shore,  they  were  to  be 
intrusted  successively  to  the  command  of  three  different 
generals — an  arrangement  as  characteristic  of  the  utter 
ignorance  of  military  affairs  which  at  that  period  pre- 
vailed in  the  British  government,  as  the  cheerful  acqui- 
escence of  their  first  commander  in  the  appointment  of 
8  we"-       any  officer,  how  unknown  soever  to  fame,  over  his  head, 

Dcsp.  by  *  -11  tri'  ^  •       •         i 

Gurwood,    was  of  the  single-hearted  feeling  and  patriotic  devotion 
22, 43'.'    '  which,  in  every  age,  have  been  found  to  be  the  accom- 
paniments of  real  greatness.2 1 

*  The  particulars  of  this  expedition,  and  the  causes  of  the  disagreement  with 
the  Swedish  monarch,  will  be  found  subsequently,  chap,  i.xx,  which  treats  of 
the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 

+  When  Sir  A.  Wellesley  received  the  command  of  the  expedition  at  Cork, 
government  gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  to  be  superseded  in 
the  supreme  direction  of  it.  The  first  intimation  he  received  of  that  intention 
was  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated  15th  July  1808,  which  reached 
him  when  at  sea,  off  Mondego  Bay.  Many  officers,  who  had  held  the  situa- 
tions and  achieved  the  victories  which  he  had  in  India,  would  have  at  once 
resigned  the  command  in  which  he  was  now  reduced  to  so  subordinate  a 
station ;  but  Sir  Arthur  acted  otherwise.  In  answer  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  he 
said — "  Pole  and  Burghersh  have  apprised  me  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
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The  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur,   CHAP. 
sailed  from  Cork  on  the  12th  July,  but  the  general  him-     LIV' 
self  preceded  them  in  a  fast-sailing  frigate,  and  arrived     18®S- 
at  Corunna  on  the  20th.     He  immediately  entered  into  sir  A.  wei- 
communicatiou  with  the  junta  of  Galicia,  from  whom  he  the  "com*  cs 
received  the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  Rio-  Sedition,6 
Seco;  and  was  also  made  acquainted  with  the  desire  of  the^ 
Spaniards  in  that  quarter  to  receive  no  succours,  except  in  Bay- 
arms,  stores,  and  money,  from  England — a  resolution  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  say,  after  such  a  disaster,  whether  it 
savoured  more  of  magnanimous  resolution  or  presump- 
tuous confidence.*    He  found  the  opinion  of  all  classes  so 
unanimous  in  hatred  of  the  French,  "  that  no  one  dared 
to  show  that  he  was  a  friend  to  them."     Having  supplied 
the  junta,  therefore,  with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  and  assured  them  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  exten- 
sive military-  stores,  which  in  a  great  measure  elevated 
their  spirits  after  their  late  misfortunes,  he  proceeded  to 
the  southward  to  secure  the  main  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion— which  were,  in  the  first  instance,  an  attack  upon 
the  Tagus ;    and  afterwards,  the  detachment  of  such  a 
force  to  the  southward  as  might  effectually  secure  Cadiz 


future  command  of  the  army.  All  that  I  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  whether 
I  am  to  command  the  army  or  not,  or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
insure  its  success ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the  opera- 
tions, or  commence  them  one  moment  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  com- 
menced, in  order  that  I  may  acquire  the  credit  of  the  success.  The  govern- 
ment will  determine  for  me  in  what  way  they  will  employ  me  hereafter,  either 
here  or  elsewhere."  When  asked  by  an  intimate  friend,  after  his  return,  how 
he,  who  had  commanded  armies  of  40,000  men,  received  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  and  the  thanks  of  parliament,  could  thus  submit  to  be  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier  of  infantry,  he  replied — "  For  this  reason :  I  was  nimuk- 
wallah,  as  we  say  in  the  East ;  I  have  ate  of  the  King's  salt ;  and  therefore  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  serve  with  zeal  and  promptitude  when  or  wherever  the 
King  or  his  government  may  think  proper  to  employ  me."  Nor  was  this  dis- 
interested and  high-minded  patriotism  and  sense  of  duty  without  its  final 
reward.  Inferior  men  would  probably  have  thrown  up  the  command,  and 
rested  on  the  laurels  of  Seringapatam  and  Assaye ;  but  Wellington  pursued 
the  path  of  duty  under  every  slight,  and  he  lived  to  strike  down  Napoleon  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo. — See  GURWOOD'S  Despatches,  August  1,  1808,  vol.  iv.  43; 
and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  xli.  714. 

*  "  Notwithstanding  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Galician  army,  the  juiita  here 
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CHAP,    from  any  attack  by  the  French  under  Dupont.     As  the 
whole  force  of  the  expedition,  when  joined  by  the  rein- 


1808.  forcements  from  England,  the  corps  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  that  under  General  Spencer,  which  was  off  Cadiz, 
was  estimated  by  government  at  thirty  thousand  men, 
it  was  thought  that  ample  means  existed  to  achieve  both 
these  objects.  And  as  the  primary  condition  of  all  suc- 
cessful military  efforts,  by  a  transmarine  power,  is  the 
securing  strong  seaports  as  a  base  for  the  army,  and  a 
point  of  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  it  is  evident  that  the 
attainment  of  one  or  both  of  these  objects  was  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  future  operations.  It  was  for- 
tunate, however,  that  subsequent  events  rendered  the 
dispersion  of  the  English  force,  and  the  formation  of  a 
double  base  of  operations,  unnecessary.  The  British  army 
20iU33  '  iv'  was  thereby  concentrated  in  Portugal,  where  it  had  a 
Lond.  ;.  strong  country  to  defend,  a  docile  population  to  work 
Nap.  i.  187.  upon,  and  a  central  position  on  the  flank  of  the  French 
armies  in  Spain  to  maintain.1 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  at  Oporto  on  the  26th, 
Arrival'  of   and  proceeded  on  with  the  expedition  to  Mondego  Bay, 
'  which  he  reached   on    the  30th  July.      Having   there 


d    received   intelligence   of  the  surrender   of  Dupont,  he 
sir  deemed  all  operations  in  Andalusia  unnecessary;    and 
A,ft!1Iur1      having  sent  orders  to  General  Spencer  to  come  round 

>N  ellealey.  & 

from  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  and  join  him,  he  determined 
upon  an  immediate  landing  —  a  bold  and  decisive  reso- 
lution, considering  that  his  own  force  did  not  exceed 
ten  thousand  men,*  and  Junot  had  fifteen  thousand  at 

have  not  expressed  any  wish  to  receive  the  assistance  of  British  troops  ;  and 
they  again  repeated,  this  morning,  that  they  could  put  any  number  of  men 
into  the  field  if  they  were  provided  with  arms  and  money  ;  and  I  think  this 
disinclination  to  receive  the  assistance  of  British  troops,  is  founded  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  objection  to  give  the  command  of  their  troops  to  British  officers." 
—  WELLINGTON  to  LOUD  CASTLEHEAGH,  Corunna,  July  21,  1807;  GUKWOOD, 
iv.  27. 

*  The  exact  number  was  9280  sabres  and  bayonets  —  about  10,000  men, 
including  subalterns  and  officers.  Spencer's  corps  was  4793  strong  —  about 
5000  men.  —  GURWOOD,  iv.  20. 
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Lisbon.     He  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  to  the   CHAP. 
people  of  Portugal,  eminently  descriptive  of  the  prin- 


ciples of  that  glorious  struggle  which  was  now  about  to 
commence,*    and  which  his  own  talents  and  constancy, 
and  the  resolution  of  the   three  nations,  now   banded 
together,  ultimately  brought  to  so  glorious  a  termination. 
At  first  Sir  Arthur  thought  of  landing  on  the  small  pen- 
insula of  Peniche,  about  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon  ;  but  though  the  anchorage  was  safe 
and  practicable,  it  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the 
fort  at  its  extremity,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  1  Gurw  iv 
enemy.     He   therefore,    by   the  advice    of   Sir  Charles 46-  Nar-  >• 
Cotton,  selected  in  preference  Mondego  Bay,  where  the  i.  iso,  191.' 
whole  fleet  was  assembled  on  the  31st  July.1 

On  the  following  morning   the  disembarkation   com- 
menced ;  and  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  arising  from  Landing  of 
a  strong  west  wind  and  heavy  surf,  which  occasioned  the  AU^I?' 
swamping  of  several  boats,  and  the  loss  of  many  lives,  it 
was  completed  by  the  5th,  at  which  time  General  Spencer  Aug.  5. 
with  his  division  came  up,  and  was  immediately  put  on 
shore.     He  had  not  received  Sir  Arthur's  orders  to  join  ; 
but  with  great  presence  of  mind,  and  the  true  military 
spirit,  the  moment  he  heard  of  Dupont's  surrender,  he 
made  sail  for  the  Tagus,  from  whence  he  was  sent  forward 
by  Sir  Charles  Cotton  to  the  general  point  of  disembark-  Au   8 
ation.     On  the  evening  of  the  8th  the  united  forces,  thir-  ^^WJV> 

~    .  66,  67.  Nap. 

teen  thousand  strong,  bivouacked  on  the  beach,  and  on  >•  iso,  191. 
the  following  morning  the  advanced  guard  moved  forward,  125.  " 
and  commenced  that  memorable  march  which,2  though 

*  "  The  English  soldiers  who  land  upon  your  shores  do  so  with  every  senti- 
ment of  friendship,  faith,  and  honour.  The  glorious  struggle  in  which  you  are 
engaged  is  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man — the  protection  of  your  wives  and  children, 
the  restoration  of  your  lawful  prince,  the  independence,  nay,  the  existence  of 
your  kingdom,  the  preservation  of  your  holy  religion.  Objects  like  these  can 
only  be  attained  by  distinguished  examples  of  fortitude  and  constancy.  The 
noble  struggle  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  France  will  be  jointly 
maintained  by  Portugal,  Spain,  and  England  ;  and,  in  contributing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  cause  so  just  and  glorious,  the  views  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  are  the 
same  as  those  by  which  you  yourselves  are  animated." — A.  WELLESLEY'S  Letter. 
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CHAP,    often  interrupted  or  thrown  back,  was  destined  to  be 
never  finally  arrested  till  the  British  cavalry  passed  in 


1808. 


triumph  from  Bayonne  to  Calais. 


The  troops  took  the  field  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the 
March  of  most  perfect  state  of  discipline  and  equipment,  confident 
trwpg'to8  in  their  leader,  and  not  less  confident  in  themselves  ;  for 
Roll9a>  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  war,  it  was  the  habit  of 
the  British  soldiers,  the  habit  bequeathed  by  centuries  of 
glory,  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  a  combat. 
The  Portuguese  generals,  who  had  six  thousand  men, 
were  at  first  most  extravagant  in  their  demands,  and 
would  only  consent  to  join  the  English  upon  condition 
that  their  troops  should  all  be  maintained  from  the 
British  commissariat :  a  proposition  so  utterly  unreason- 
able, when  made  by  the  natives  of  the  country  to  their 
allies,  just  landed  from  their  ships,  that  it  thus  early 
evinced,  what  the  future  progress  of  the  war  so  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  jealousy  of  foreign  co-operation,  and 
aversion  to  foreign  command,  were  nearly  as  strongly 
imprinted  on  their  minds  as  hatred  of  the  invaders.  At 
length  they  consented  to  let  General  Freyre,  with  one 
brigade  of  infantry,  fourteen  hundred  strong,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  remain  with  Sir  Arthur,  but  the 
main  body  was  positively  prohibited  to  advance  beyond 
Leyria  on  the  road  to  Lisbon.  The  truth  was,  that  they 
entertained  a  secret  dread  of  the  French  troops,  and, 
deeming  the  English  totally  inadequate  to  contend  with 
them,  they  were  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  by  their 
aide  in  a  decisive  affair.  This  defection  of  the  native 
troops  threw  a  chill  over  the  British  army,  not  from  any 
doubt  as  to  its  ability  to  contend,  single-handed,  with  the 
forces  of  Junot,  but  from  the  apprehensions  which  it 
inspired  regarding  the  sincerity  of  their  allies'  professions 
of  zeal  against  the  common  enemy.  Sir  Arthur,  notwith- 

It  is  seldom  that  a  proclamation  in  the  outset  of  a  struggle  so  faithfully  repre- 
sents the  real  objects  at  issue  in  it ;  still  neldomer  that  it  so  prophetically  and 
truly  describes  its  ultimate  result  after  many  and  long-continued  disasters. — 
Hee  GURWOOD,  iv.  46. 
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standing,  continued  his  advance,  and  was  received  every-    CHAP. 
where  by  the  common  people  with  rapturous  enthusiasm. 


His  route  lay  by  Alcobasa  and  Caldas,  which  latter  place 
he  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  15th;  Laborde,  who  Aug.  15. 
commanded  a  division   of  five  thousand  French,  which 
Junot,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  sent  down  to  the  coast, 
retiring  as  he  advanced.     A  trifling  skirmish  occurred  7^™^'. 
on  the  same  day  at  Obidos,  in  which  a  few  men  were  'fj^8';199' 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides — memorable  as  the  ^» 13(?^ 
scene  where  British  blood  first  flowed  in  the  Peninsular  222, 224. 
war.1 

Meanwhile,  Junot  despatched  orders  in  all  directions 
to  call  in  his  detached  columns,  and  concentrate  all  his  Advance  of 
forces  for  the  protection  of  Lisbon  :  and  Laborde,  to  give  to  attack  the 
him  time  to  complete  his  arrangements,  resolved  to  th7re! 
stand  firm  at  ROLICA — a  little  village  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  large  oblong  valley,  running 
nearly  north  and  south  in  the  bosom  of  the  Monte 
Junta,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  village  and  Moorish 
tower  of  Obidos  are  situated.  His  force,  five  thousand 
strong,  including  five  hundred  horse  and  five  guns,  was 
stationed  on  a  small  elevated  plateau  in  front  of  Rolica, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley ;  and  the  hills  on  either 
side  which  shut  it  in  were  occupied  by  detachments,  who, 
from  amidst  the  rocky  thickets  and  close  underwood  of 
myrtles  and  gum-cistus  with  which  they  were  covered, 
threatened  to  keep  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  assailants.  Sir 
Arthur  divided  his  force  into  three  columns  :  the  right, 
consisting  of  the  Portuguese  infantry,  and  fifty  horse 
under  Colonel  Trant,  was  directed  to  turn  the  mountains 
in  the  rear  ;  while  the  centre,  under  Sir  Arthur  in  person, 
attacked  the  plateau  in  front;  and  the  left,  consisting  of 
two  brigades  under  General  Ferguson,  was  ordered  to 
ascend  the  hills  abreast  of  Obidos,  and  menace  the  French 
right  by  turning  it  in  the  mountains.  As  the  centre 
advanced,  preceded  by  nine  guns,  the  corps  on  the  right 
and  left  moved  simultaneously  forward  in  the  hills,  and 
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CHAP,    the  aspect  of  the  body  in  the  plain,  nine  thousand  strong, 
moving  majestically  forward  at  a  slow  pace,  in  the  finest 


iocs.     orcier>  opening  and  constantly  closing  again,  when  the 
8i,T84.fhii>.  array  was  broken  by  trees  or  houses  in  the  line  of  its 

]  7-i    1  SO 

FOY,  iv.  304,  advance,  strongly  impressed  the  French  soldiers,  most  of 
fl\30^i37.'  whom,  like  the  British,  were  that  day  to  make  their  first 
225Cre' 1X'   essay  in  real  warfare  against  an  antagonist  worthy  of  their 
arms.1 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Laborde  made  aware  of  the 

D^. 

Combat  of  risk  he  ran,  if  he  remained  in  his  present  situation,  of 
being  outflanked  on  either  side,  than  he  fell  swiftly  back, 
in  admirable  order,  and  took  up  a  second  position  much 
stronger  than  the  former,  in  a  little  plain  projecting  into 
the  valley  higher  up  in  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  and  shut 
in  by  close  rocky  thickets  on  either  side.  Thither  he  was 
rapidly  pursued  by  the  British — the  right,  centre,  and 
left  still  moving  in  the  same  order.  Seldom,  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns,  did  war  appear  in 
a  more  picturesque  and  animating  form  than  in  the  first 
engagement  of  the  British  soldiers.  The  loud  shouts  of 
the  advancing  columns,  re-echoed  by  the  surrounding 
hills  and  answered  by  as  confident  cheers  from  the  enemy ; 
the  sharp  rattle  of  the  musketry  among  the  woods, 
which  marked  the  advance  of  the  light  troops  as  they 
drove  before  them  the  French  tirailleurs  ;  the  curling 
wreaths  of  smoke  which  rose  above  the  foliage,  and  were 
wafted  by  the  morning  air  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
amidst  the  rays  of  a  resplendent  sun,  formed  a  scene 
which  resembled  rather  the  mimic  warfare  of  the  opera 
stage,  than  the  opening  of  the  most  desperate  and 
aThi^b.  sanguinary  strife  recorded  in  modern  times.  Such  was 
Portugal6  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  that  the  leading  troops  of 
the  centre  column,  particularly  the  29th  regiment,  forced 

J 

their  way  through  the  gorge  of  the  pass,  and  alone  sustained 
the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  fire  before  any  of  their  comrades 
could  come  up  to  their  assistance.2  But  the  severity  of 
the  concentric  discharges,  not  merely  from  the  line  in 
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front,  but  from  the  woods  on  either  flank,  was  so  great,    CHAP. 

I IV 

that  this  gallant  regiment,  on  first  emerging  into  the  little 


plain,  wavered  and  broke,  and  their  noble  colonel,  Lake,""" 
as  he  waved  his  hat  to  lead  them  back  to  the  charge,  was 
killed. 

At  that  critical  moment,  however,  the  5th  and  9th 
came  up,  the  29th  rallied,  and  the  whole  rushed  forward  victory  of 

•    i  -i  i  •  ii  mi       -n  i    the  British. 

with  irresistible  impetuosity  upon  the  enemy.  1  he  r  rencn 
were  obliged  to  give  ground ;  the  position  was  carried 
before  it  was  menaced  by  the  flank  columns  getting  into 
its  rear.  Even  then  the  enemy  retired  slowly  and  in 
compact  order,  keeping  up  a  continued  fire  from  the  rear- 
guard, and  exhibiting  equally  with  the  advance  of  the 
assailants,  the  finest  specimen  of  discipline  and  steadiness 
amidst  all  the  confusion  incident  to  a  retreat  over  broken 
ground  and  through  entangled  thickets.  In  this  brilliant 
affair  the  British  lost  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
the  French  six  hundred,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  :  and 
as  the  former,  though  nearly  triple  the  enemy  upon  the 
whole,  were  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  and  rugged  i  Foy,  iv. 
character  of  the  ground,  inferior,  in  the  first  instance  ^^172 
at  least,  at  the  point  of  attack,  it  was  hard  to  say  to  j1,74^0^' 
which  of  these  two  gallant  nations  the  palm  of  courage  £HP-  '• 20'2> 

205     Lond 

and  skill  in  this  their  first  encounter  in  the  Peninsula  was  i.  iso,  137.' 
to  be  awarded.1  f    "  C  cedes  prope  par  utrinque  fuit 

*  Son  of  Lord  Lake,  the  hero  of  Indian  war. 

•|"  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  actions  of  the  war,  the  estimate  of  the  numbers 
engaged  is  taken  from  a  medium  of  the  accounts  on  both  sides ;  keeping  in 
view  the  credit  due  to  the  different  narratives,  and  the  maxim  testimonia  pon- 
deranda  sunt  potius  quam  numeranda.  In  this  affair  Sir  Arthur  estimates  the 
French  ab  6000  men,  Thidbault  at  1900,  Foy  at  2500,  Toreno  at  5000,  Thibau- 
deau  at  3500,  Thiers  at  3000.— See  THIEB.  179;  GURW.  iv.  81 ;  FOY,  iv.  314  ; 
TOR.  ii.  46;  THIB.  vi.  464;  THIERS,  ix.  225.  With  the  utmost  wish  to  maintain 
an  impartial  view,  and  the  greatest  anxiety  to  avoid  the  influence  of  undue 
national  partiality,  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  French  accounts  of  the  actions 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  particularly  the  numbers  engaged  and  lost  on  the 
opposite  sides,  without  feeling  as  great  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  their  facts,  as 
admiration  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  descriptions  and  the  talent  of  their  obser- 
vations ;  and  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  two  rival  races  of  modern 
Europe  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  preserved  their  never-failing  characteristics  ; 
and  that,  if  the  palm  for  the  eagle  glance  and  the  scientific  reflection  is  fre- 
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CHAP.    Hoc  principium  siuml  omenque  belli,  ut  summaj  rerum 
prosperum  eventum,  ita  haud  sane  incruentam  ancipitis- 


m'     que  certaminis  victoriam  Roinanis  portendit."  * 

64  On  the  following  morning  orders  were,  in  the  first 

The  British  instance,  issued  for  the  continuance  of  the  pursuit ;  and 

advance  to      .  .  TIIT-I-I  ' 

Vimeira.  it  was  universally  believed  in  the  army  that  the  enemy 
would  be  pursued,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  to  the 
Rock  of  Lisbon.  But  at  noon  accounts  arrived  at  head- 
quarters of  the  arrival  of  Generals  Anstruther  and  Ack- 
land,  with  their  respective  brigades  from  England,  off  the 
coast ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  Junot  had  inarched 
with  all  his  disposable  force  out  of  Lisbon  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle.  Orders  were,  there- 
fore, given  to  suspend  the  pursuit,  and  the  line  of  march 
was  directed  by  Lourinha  to  VIMEIRA,  where  headquar- 
ters were  established  on  the  19th,  in  order  to  be  near 
the  sea-coast  to  take  advantage  of  the  reinforcements 
Aug.  19.  which  were  at  hand.  On  the  other  haud,  Junot,  having 
by  great  exertion  collected  all  his  disposable  force,  and 
formed  a  junction  at  Torres  Vedras  with  the  retiring 
division  of  Laborde,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only 
fourteen  thousand  men — including,  however,  twelve  hun- 
dred horse  and  six-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon  :  so 
heavily  had  the  necessity  of  occupying  many  different 
points  in  a  hostile  country  weighed  upon  and  divided  the 
twenty-five  thousand  which  still  remained  at  his  disposal. 
On  the  19th,  General  Anstruther's  brigade  was  landed, 
Mjfur^'iv.  an(l  on  the  20th  General  Ackland's  ;  and  these  reinforce- 
il'mM  137  men^8  raised  the  English  army  to  sixteen  thousand  figlit- 
*2o''TVfl!'  *n£  raen>  Besides  Brant's  Portuguese  and  two  regiments 
183,' IPO.  '  which  were  with  Sir  Charles  Cotton  off  the  Tagus.1  It 
had,  however,  only  eighteen  guns,  a  hundred  and  eighty 

quently  to  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of  the  Celtic,  the  credit  to  honest  and 
trustworthy  narrative  is  in  general  due  to  the  historians  of  the  Gothic  race. 

*  "  The  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  This  first  and  portentous 
engagement  in  the  war  presaged  ultimate  success,  but  was  not  less  ominous  of 
the  desperate  and  sanguinary  strife  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained." — LIVY, 
book  xxi.  c.  29. 
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British,  and  two  hundred  Portuguese  horse  ;  so  that  the    CHAP. 
superiority  of  infantry  was  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the 


advantage  of  the  enemy  in  the  other  arms  of  war. 

Accurately   informed  of  the   nature  of  the   country 
through  which  he  was  to  advance,  Sir  Arthur  proposed,  sir  A.  Vei- 
on  the  21st,  to  turn  the  strong  position  of  Torres  Vedras  ££  are 
and  gain  Mafra  with  a  powerful  advanced-guard ;  while byegirHd. 
the  main  body  was  to  move  forward  and  seize  the  adjoin-  burrard- 
ing  heights,  so  as  to  intercept  the  French  line  of  retreat 
by  Montachique  to  Lisbon.     But  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir 
Arthur's  superior   in  command,   who   had   now  arrived 
off  the  coast,  forbade  any  such  hazardous  operation,  as 
endangering  unnecessarily  part  of  the  army,  when  the 
force  already  in  hand,  and  still  more  the  powerful  rein- 
forcement approaching  under  Sir  John  Moore,  rendered 
ultimate  success  a  matter  of  certainty  without  incurring 
any  such  risk.     The  troops,  therefore,  were  concentrated 
at  Vimeira,  and  every  arrangement  made  for  a  decisive  89, 93. '  sir 
battle  on  the  morrow  ;    while  Junot,    having  mustered  iey<s  Ivfd" 
every  man  he  could  collect  at  Torres  Vedras,  set  out  soon  L^liI^ 
after  nightfall,  and  advanced,  through  tedious  and  difficult  ]^Q7  ^9' 
defiles,  to  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  the  British  out-  j°j>  j^w, 
posts,  where  he  arrived  by  seven  o'clock  on  the  following  isz,  195. 
morning. l  * 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  British  in  front  of  Vimeira, 

*  The  road  by  which  Sir  Arthur  proposed  to  have  advanced  from  Vimeira 
to  Mafra  was  near  the  sea-coast ;  that  by  which  Junot  actually  came  up  from 
Torres  Vedras  to  Vimeira  was  farther  in  the  interior,  but  nearly  parallel  to  the 
former.  If,  therefore,  the  design  of  the  English  general  had  been  carried  out, 
it  would  have  brought  the  two  armies  into  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  and  Prussians  at  Jena ;  they  would  have  mutually  turned  and  crossed 
each  other  in  their  march,  and  when  they  came  to  blows,  Junot  would  have 
fought  with  his  back  to  Oporto  and  his  face  to  Lisbon,  and  Wellington  with 
his  back  to  Lisbon  and  his  face  to  Oporto.  But  there  would  have  been  this 
essential  distinction  between  the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  after  having  thus 
mutually  passed  each  other — that  Junot,  cut  off  from  all  his  reserves  and  sup- 
plies at  Lisbon,  would  have  been  driven,  in  case  of  disaster,  to  a  ruinous 
retreat  through  the  insurgent  and  hostile  mountains  of  the  north  of  Portugal ; 
whereas  Wellington,  backed  by  the  sea,  and  having  his  fleet,  containing  power- 
ful reinforcements,  to  fall  back  upon,  would  have  fought  in  a  comparatively 
advantageous  position.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
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CHAP,    though  not  clearly  defined  as  a  military  position,  was  yet 
L_  of  considerable  strength.     The  village  of  that  name  stands 


66       in    a  beautiful  valley,  running  in  a  westerly   direction 
Description  from  the  interior  towards  the  Atlantic,  with  the  clear 

of  the  field  _  _  ..  .  iiii 

of  battle  of  stream  of  the  Maceira  glittering  over  a  pebbly  bottom  m 
its  bosom,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the 

piate'5i.  sea.  Hills  rise  on  either  side,  especially  on  the  northern, 
where  a  range  of  abrupt  heights  overhang  the  little  plain. 
Over  the  summit  of  these  runs  the  great  road  from  Lisbon, 
through  the  hamlets  of  Fontaniel  and  Ventosa  to  Lour- 
inha  ;  while  on  the  south-east  is  a  kind  of  high  table-land, 
covered  in  the  ravines  with  myrtle,  in  the  open  part  bare, 
over  which  the  approach  from  Torres  Vedras  passes.  A 
still  loftier  mass  of  heights  overlooks  these  in  the  rear, 
and  lies  between  them  and  the  sea.  On  this  rugged 

Aug.  20.      m-ound  the  British  armv  lav  in  bivouac  on  the  night  of 

1  Nap.  i.        O  J         J 

208,  212.^  the  20th,  the  village  of  Vimeira  being  occupied  by  a  strong 
Foy,  324.     detachment,  and  a  few  pickets  stationed  on  the  heights 
93"ryV.'v>    towards  Torres  Vedras,  to  give  warning  of  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy.1 

The  first  information  of  their  approach  was  obtained  at 

Positions     midnight,  when  a  horseman  in  haste  rode  up  to  Sir  Arthur 

theetwop  >y  with  the  account  that  Junot's  whole  army,  said  to  be 

twenty  thousand  strong,  was  approaching.    Shortly  before 

sunrise,  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  to  arise  in  the  direction 

defeat  to  Junot  would  have  been  attended  with  decisive  consequences,  and  that 
Wellington  was  pursuing  the  plan  of  an  able  commander  in  throwing  himself 
in  this  manner  upon  his  enemy's  line  of  communication  without  compromising 
his  own ;  the  great  object  and  most  decisive  stroke  which  can  be  dealt  out  in 
war.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  came 
in  on  the  broadside  of  the  affair,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  appreciate,  so 
clearly  as  the  commander  actually  engaged,  the  vital  importance  of  not  delaying 
an  hour  the  proposed  night-march  between  the  sea  and  the  hills,  should  have 
declined  to  plunge  at  once  into  so  perilous  an  operation.  His  real  error  con- 
sisted in  interfering  at  all  with  an  important  and  delicate  military  operation,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution  by  an  able  and  experienced  general ; 
and  the  chief  fault  lay  with  the  government  in  subjecting  the  army,  at  such  a 
critical  time,  to  the  successive  command  of  three  different  generals,  who  could 
not  be  supposed  properly  to  enter  into,  or  thoroughly  understand,  the  opera- 
tions hi  the  course  of  execution  at  the  time  when  they  successively  assumed  the 
direction. 
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of  the  road  leading  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Lourinha —    CHAP. 

I  TV 

column  after  column  were  soon  after  discerned  through 


the  morning  dawn,  to  cross  the  sky-line  of  the  opposite  1808> 
eminences,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  French  were  bear- 
ing down  in  great  force  on  the  British  left.  After  they 
descended  from  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  however, 
the  direction  of  their  march  could  no  longer  be  distinctly 
traced,  and  the  advanced  guards  were  upon  the  English 
videttes  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  perceived.  But  Sir 
Arthur,  concluding  from  the  line  of  the  road  on  which 
they  were  moving,  that  the  left  was  the  principal  object 
of  attack,  had  meanwhile  ordered  four  brigades  successively 
to  cross  the  valley  from  the  heights  on  the  south  to  those 
on  the  north  of  the  stream,  and  before  the  action  began 
that  part  of  the  line  was  secure.  Observing  the  rapid 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  English  left,  the  French 
accumulated  their  forces  on  their  own  right.  Laborde's 
division,  six  thousand  strong,  led  the  attack.  That  general 
himself,  with  one  brigade,  advanced  against  the  centre ; 
while  Brennier  with  another  moved  against  the  left  of  the 
British  ;  Loison,  whose  division  was  about  five  thousand 
strong,  supported  each  attack  with  a  brigade  ;  and  the 
reserve  under  Kellermann,  with  the  cavalry  led  by  Mar- 
garon,  in  all  about  three  thousand  men,  was  ready  to 
support  any  point  where  their  aid  might  be  required. 
Generals  Ferguson,  Nightingale,  and  Bowes  commanded  i  Lond.  i. 

1  A.(\     1  1 0 

the  English  left.     Ackland  united  the  left  to  the  centre,  Nap.  1.208, 
which,  strongly  grouped  together  in  the  valley  in  front  of  fv.2324F38l 
Vimeira,  was  formed  of  the  brigades  of  Anstruther  and  JJ1]^1^ 
Fane ;   while,  on  the  right,  Hill's  brigade,  in  a  massy  j^JJ  »*• 
column,  rested  on  the  summit  of  the  heights  which  formed  229, 230.' 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley.1 

The  action  began  with  the  head  of  Laborde's  column, 
which,  advancing  with  the   utmost  impetuosity  against  Battle  of 
the  British  centre,  first  came  in  contact  with  the  50th  Aug.C2i.' 
regiment.      Its  light  troops  were  driven  in  with   great 
vigour,  and  the  French  mounted  the  hill  to  the  south-east 

VOL.  VIIL  2  L 
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CHAP,    of  Vimeira  with   loud  cries   and   all  the  confidence  of 

—  victory.     But  when  they  reached  the  summit,  they  were 

1808'     shattered  by  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  artillery,  dis- 
posed along  the  front  of  the  English  line  on  the  edge  of 
the  steep  ;  and  their  troops  were  arrested  by  the  effect  of 
the  shrapnel-shells,  then  first  used  against  them,  which, 
after   striking  down   by  a   point-blank  discharge  whole 
files  of  soldiers  in  front,  exploded  with  all  the  devastation 
of  bombs  in  the  rear.     While  yet  breathless  with  their 
ascent,  they  received  a  discharge  within  pistol-shot  from 
the  50th,  and  were  immediately  charged  with  the  bayonet 
with  such  vigour,  that  ere  the  rush  took  place  they  broke 
and  fled.*     At  the  same  time  Fane's  brigade  repulsed, 
with  equal  success,  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Vimeira  in 
the  valley,  and,  after  a  desperate  contest,  seven  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken  in  that  quarter ;  while  the  few  horse- 
men with  the  army  who  were  there  stationed  broke  forth 
among  the  retreating   lines  with  great  execution.     But 
i  Nap  ;      pursuing  their  advantage  too  far,  they  were  assailed  when 
fSw21i3v     iQ  disorder,  by  the  superior  troops  of  the  French  cavalry, 
2M5'-m-   and  almost  cut  to  pieces.     Kellermann's  reserve  of  grena- 

Thiel).  195. 

Foy,  ii.  230.  diers  now  advanced  to  the  attack,  but  these  choice  troops, 
230?  '       though  at  first  successful,  were,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
repulsed  in  disorder  by  the  43d.1 

While  these  successes  were  achieved  in  the  centre,  a 

09 

Desperate    most  severe  conflict  was  going  on  in  the  hills  to  the  left, 

the  left.01*    where  the  road  to  Louriuha  traverses  the  steep  heights  to 

the  north   of  Vimeira.      Brennier  commanded  in  that 

*  Colonel  Walker,  of  the  50th  regiment,  finding  his  battalion,  which  had 
only  700  bayonets  in  the  field,  unable,  by  a  direct  resistance  in  front,  to  with- 
stand the  assault  of  above  2000  men  in  column,  whom  Laborde  led  on,  most 
skilfully  drew  it  up  obliquely  to  their  advance,  with  the  left,  against  which 
they  were  directed,  thrown  back.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  expose  the  flank 
as  well  aa  front  of  the  French  column  to  the  British  fire,  almost  every  shot  of 
which  told  on  their  crowded  ranks,  while  a  small  number  only  could  return 
the  discharge,  and  the  numerous  ranks  in  rear  were  perfectly  useless.  When 
the  command  to  charge  was  given,  the  British  regiment  in  line  came  down  in 
compact  order  on  the  French  column,  partly  on  its  front  and  partly  on  its  flank, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  deploy  and  form  line  to  withstand  the  levelled  steel, 
they  almost  unavoidably  broke  and  fled.  This  method  of  resisting  the  French 
attack  in  column,  was  very  frequently  afterwards  employed  by  Wellington,  and 
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quarter ;  and  as  Junot  perceived  that  his  men  had  got    CHAP. 

entangled  in  a  ravine,  he  pushed  on  Solignac's  brigade  of 

Loison's  division   to  relieve  him.      The  French,  under       508' 
Solignac,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  light  troops,  came  on 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  and  first  encountered  Fer- 
guson's brigade  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge.      Several 
terrible  discharges  of  musketry  were  exchanged  between 
these  dauntless  antagonists  with  extraordinary  execution 
on  both  sides,   as   the  fire-arms,  almost  within  pistol- 
shot,  told  with  murderous  effect  on  the  dense  array  of 
either  line.     At  length,  however,  the  three  English  regi- 
ments which  had  hitherto  singly  maintained  the  combat 
(the  40th,  36th,  and   71st),  being  supported  by  three 
others,  levelled  their  bayonets,  and  rushing  forward  with  '  sir  A. 
irresistible  impetuosity,  drove  the  French  line  headlong  Despatch. s 
down  the  steep,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery.     So  93^95.^' 
dreadful   was   the   execution   by   the   bayonet   on   this  ^^  ^ 
occasion,  that  the  whole  front  line  of  one  of  the  French  »•  339?.3^- 

Jom.  111.  71, 

regiments  went  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe,  and  72.  Nap.  i. 
three  hundred  men  lay  dead  as  they  had  stood  in  their  fx.  231. 
ranks.1 

Brennier's  brigade,  however,  still  remained — and  with 
these  troops  Junot  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  regain  the  Defeat  of 
day.  Forming  his  men  under  cover  of  the  rocks  and 
woods  which  concealed  them  from  the  enemy,  Brennier, 
with  his  columns  in  admirable  order,  came  suddenly  upon 
the  victorious  British  as  they  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
in  loose  array,  reposing  after  their  success,  and,  suddenly 
charging,  drove  them  back,  and  retook  the  guns.  But 

always  with  the  same  success.  It  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  successful,  if  the 
part  of  the  line  menaced  by  the  head  of  the  column  can  be  relied  on  to  with- 
stand the  shock  till  the  fire  of  the  other  parts  on  the  flank  of  the  column  has 
produced  the  desired  effect;  but  unless  this  is  the  case,  the  column  will  break 
the  line,  and,  deploying  against  the  oblique  line,  now  itself  taken  in  flank,  soon 
drive  it  off  the  field.  Of  all  the  European  troops,  the  British  are  the  only  ones 
by  whom  this  hazardous,  but,  if  successful,  decisive  mode  of  resisting  the  attack 
in  column  was  habitually  practised.  General  Loison,  who  witnessed  this  able 
movement,  desired,  after  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  to  be  introduced  to  Colonel 
Walker,  and,  with  true  military  frankness,  congratulated  him  on  the  steadiness 
and  talent  with  which  he  had,  with  a  battalion  line,  withstood  the  formidable 
attack  of  the  French  column. — See  SCOTT'S  Napohvn,  vi.  235. 
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CHAP,    his  triumph  was  only  momentary.     The  surprised  troops 
rallied  upon  the  heights  in  their  rear,  to  which  they  had 


>08>  been  driven,  and,  facing  about,  poured  in  a  destructive 
volley  upon  their  pursuers ;  and  immediately  charging 
back  again  with  a  loud  shout,  not  only  again  captured  the 
artillery,  but  made  Brennier  himself  prisoner,  and  drove 
the  enemy  a  second  time  in  utter  confusion  down  the  hill. 
So  complete  was  the  rout,  that  Solignac's  brigade  was 
driven  off  the  ground  towards  the  English  left,  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  Brennier's  ;  the  former  general  was 
desperately  wounded,  and  his  troops  would  all  have  been 
made  prisoners  had  not  an  unexpected  order  from  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  obliged  Ferguson  to  halt  in  the  midst  of 
,  Sir  A  his  success.  The  broken  French  upon  this  rallied  and 
weiiesiey's  reunited,  and  the  whole  fell  back  to  the  heights  on  the 

Despatches,  .  .  1  _      .  .,  -111  i  i         c 

Gurw.  iv.  opposite  side  or  the  valley,  considerably  to  the  north  ot 
Nap. 'i.  212,  the  ground  from  which  they  had  commenced  their  attack 
Lii&ut  iQ  the  morning — leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  thir- 
33^' 330  teen  pieces  of  cannon,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
,T!'ii<?b'T95'  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  besides  two  thousand  who 

201.     Jom.  r 

in.  7i,  7-2.   had  fallen  on  the  field.      The  English  had  to  lament 
234,235'.    the  loss  of  nearly  eight   hundred   men   in   killed  and 
wounded.1 

Like  the  Allied  sovereigns  at  Austerlitz,  Junot  had  made 
sir  A.  Wei-  his  attack  by  a  flank-march  directed  in  echelon  athwart  the 
poBwto*0    front,  against  the  left  of  the  British  in  position  ;  and  his 
the°victory.  disaster,  like  theirs,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  that 
cause,  which  brought  his  different  columns  not  simultane- 
ously, but  at  successive  periods  into  action.     Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  as  decisive  success  in  his  power  as  Napoleon 
at  the  close  of  the  day ;  for  not  only  had  the  brigade  under 
Hill  on  the  right,  and  those  of  Crawfurd  and  the  Portu- 
guese in  reserve,  never  fired  a  shot,  but  two  other  brigades 
had  suffered  very  little.    The  entire  army  was  in  excellent 
order  and  the  most  enthusiastic  spirits ;  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory, the  triumphant  clang  of  trumpets,  was  heard  along 
their  whole  line;  and  from  the  direction  which  the  broken 
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French  had  taken  after  their  defeat,  they  were  entirely  CHAP. 
cut  off  from  the  retreat  to  Lisbon.  On  the  other  hand,  LIV' 
the  British,  who  had  repulsed  their  oblique  attack,  and  1S08* 
driven  them  off  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  were  masters 
of  the  great  road  by  Torres  Vedras  to  the  capital.  This 
situation  of  things  promised  the  greatest  results  to  imme- 
diate activity.  Sir  Arthur  was  fully  aware  of  the  vast 
advantages  thus  placed  within  his  grasp,  and  prepared,  by 
immediate  and  decisive  operations,  instantly  to  turn  them 
to  the  best  account.  He  proposed  with  the  five  brigades 
on  the  left,  about  nine  thousand  men,  and  the  Portuguese, 
sixteen  hundred  more,  to  follow  up  his  success  against  the 
retreating  columns  of  the  enemy,  now  blended  together 
in  great  confusion  on  the  opposite  heights,  and  drive  them 
as  far  as  possible  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over 
the  Sierra  da  Baragueda,  away  from  the  capital ;  while 
the  brigades  of  Hill,  Anstruther,  and  Fane,  six  thousand 
strong,  should  make  straight  for  the  defile  of  Torres 
Vedras,  which  lay  open  to  the  south,  and  thence  push  on  to 
Montachique,  and  cut  off  all  retreat  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  Lisbon.  Considering  that  Junot  had  lost  two- 
thirds  of  his  artillery,  and  great  part  of  his  reserve  park  of 
ammunition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  operation  would 
have  proved  successful,  and  that  not  only  would  Lisbon  ^and  Evi 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  victors,  but  Junot  himself,  ^^'^ 
driven  to  an  eccentric  and  disastrous  retreat  through  an  Burehersirs 

c  fcjVHicnce, 

insurgent  and  mountainous  country,  almost  destitute  of  ^.  iv.  214. 
roads,  would  have  been  too  happy  to  find  shelter  under  145, 145. 
the  cannon  of  Almeida  with  half  his  forces.1 

Orders  to  this  effect  were  already  given,  and  the  army 
was  preparing  to  execute  them,  when  the  assumption  ofButis"pre- 
the  command  by  Sir  Harry  Burrard  at  once  arrested  the  sir  Harry 
career  of  victory.     That  officer,  who  had  arrived  on  the  Burrard- 
field  with  his  staff  early  in  the  day,  had  with  generous 
forbearance   declined   to   take   the    command  from  Sir 
Arthur  during  the  battle ;  but  after  it  was  over,  consider- 
ing the  responsibility  of  ulterior  operations  as  resting  on 
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CHAP,  himself,  he  gave  orders  to  halt  at  all  points,  and  remain 
1_  in  position  at  Vimeira  till  the  expected  reinforcements 

i8oa  undcr  Sir  John  Moore  joined  the  army.  Sir  Arthur,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  with  military  frankness,  repre- 
sented to  his  superior  general,  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
inestimable  importance  of  instantly  following  up  the 
beaten  enemy,  driving  him  still  further  to  the  north-east, 
and  interposing  between  his  disordered  columns  and 
the  strong  defiles  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  real  gates  of 
the  capital.  But  all  was  in  vain.  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
though  a  respectable  veteran,  had  none  of  the  vigour 
or  daring  requisite  for  decisive  success  ;  he  belonged  to 
the  old  school,  by  whom  one  battle  was  considered  suffi- 
cient work  for  one  week,  and  deemed  it  imprudent,  when 
the  artillery-horses  were  fatigued,  and  the  cavalry  destroy- 
ed, to  hazard  anything  by  a  further  advance,  the  more 
especially  as  ultimate  success  without  any  risk  was 
certainly  to  be  looked  for  upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  division.  lie  persisted,  accordingly,  in  his  reso- 
lution not  to  move  from  his  ground  :  the  precious  moments 
wcre  l°s*'  neyer  to  be  regained  ;  the  disordered  French, 
seeing  with  astonishment  that  they  were  not  pursued, 


Despatches.  p  i       i      •  T  -11 

(rurw.  iv.    re-formed  their  ranks.      Junot,   that  very  m<mt,  by  a 

99   and  . 

Kvia.  ibid,  forced  and  circuitous  march,  regained  the  defiles  of  Torres 
Lord  BurK-'  Vedras,  and  secured  his  retreat  to  the  capital  ;  while  Sir 
!ic™cc,8  ibid".  Arthur,  seeing  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  concealing 
i^mM  the-  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  under  an  affected 
I45'  "ma  gaiety,  said  to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  "Gentlemen,  nothing 

Nap.  i.  'J16,  °          J 

217.          now  remains  to  us  but  to  go  and  shoot  red-legged  part- 
ridges."1* 

Sir  Harry  Burrard's  tenure  of  the  supreme  direction 

*  Lord  Burghersh,  in  his  evidence  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  declared,  — 
"  I  recollect,  that  on  the  evening  of  21nt  August,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  urged 
Sir  H.  Burrard  to  advance,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  right  was  some  miles 
nearer  to  Torres  Vedras  than  the  enemy  ;  that  he  had  four  brigades  that  had 
not  been  engaged  ;  that  Torres  Vedras  was  the  piss  by  which  the  enemy  must 
retire  to  Lisbon,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  by  that  movement  no  part  of  the 
French  army  could  reach  Lisbon."  —  Evidence,  Court  of  Inquiry  ;  GUUWOOD, 
iv.  214. 
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of  affairs  was  of  short  duration.     Early  on  the  morning   CHAP. 
of  the  22d,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arrived  from  Gibraltar, 


1808. 


and  immediately  landed  and  assumed  the  command  ;  so 
that  within  thirty  hours  a  pitched  battle  had  been  fought,  An  annis- 
a  decisive  operation  rejected,  and  three  successive  com-  ciuded.c°n 
manders  called  to  the  direction   of   the   army.     After 
consulting  with  Sir  Arthur  and  Sir  Harry,  and  getting 
the  best  information  he  could,  he  resolved  to  advance  on 
the  23d  against  Junot,  now  in  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  Aug.  23. 
and  orders  to  that  effect  had  already  been  issued,  when 
information  was  brought  that  a  French  flag  of  truce  had .  „ 

°  o  i  Gurw.  iv. 

reached  the  outposts.     It  proved  to  be  General  Keller- 10*.  N«P.  i. 

.  in  P  •  ,.220.     Foy, 

mann,  with  a  proposal  irorn  Junot  for  a  suspension  oiiv.  m 
arms,  with  a  view  to  the  evacuation  of  Portugal.1 

In  truth,  the  situation  of  Junot  since  the  battle  of 

/  4. 

Vimeira  had  been  such,  that   he   had   no  longer   any  Reasons 
alternative  to  adopt.     Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  to  an  amis- 
a  council  of  war  was  held  at  Torres  Vedras ;    and  the  2LT  b° 
proverb  almost  invariably  holds  good,  that  such  a  council 
never  fights.     The  French  generals  were  aware  that  a 
powerful  reinforcement,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  on 
the  eve  of  landing ;  that  a  city  containing  three  hundred 
thousand  agitated  and  hostile  citizens  was  in  the  rear  ; 
that  the  forts  and  points  of  defence  which  it  contained 
were  hardly  tenable  against  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
English  troops  ;  and  that  to  attempt  a  retreat  through 
Portugal,  intersected  as  it  was  by  mountain  torrents  and 
almost  inaccessible  ridges,  in  the  face  of  an  insurgent 
population,  and  pursued  by  a  victorious  army,  could  not 
fail  to1  be  attended  with  the  greatest  disasters.     In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  honour  of  the  imperial  arms,  and^8^ 
that  to  endeavour  to  obtain  by  negotiation  a  convention  ^,5™-^'' 
which  might  restore  the  army  to  the  French  soil,  and  P'^b-  J-'04> 

0  J  .       20b.     Foy, 

ultimately  to  renewed  operations  in  the  north  of  Spain,  iv.  344. 
was  the  most  prudent  course  which  could  be  adopted.2  232. 
General  Kellennann  was  selected  for  this  delicate  mis- 
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CHAP,    sion,  and  it  could   not  have   been   intrusted   to   more 

LIV 

_  skilful   hands.      Enjoying  a   European   reputation,   not 

i  Autarch  *ess  fr°m  tne  S^orJ  °f  hig  f^her,  the  hero  of  Valmy,1 

*•  §  -7.      than  from  his  own  invaluable  achievements  on  the  field  of 

xxxini  93-  Marengo,2  he  was  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  all  the 

tact  and  finesse  in  which  the  French  diplomatists  excel 

all   those   of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of   those   of 

Russia. 

^          Perceiving  from  some  hints  dropped  in  conversation  by 
Convention  the  English  general,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  his  brother 
officers,  who  were  not  aware  that  he  understood  their 
language,  that  they  were  far  from  possessing  the  confi- 
dence  of   Sir   Arthur  Wellesley   in  the  results  to  be 
expected  from   immediate   and   decisive   operations,  he 
began  by  representing,  in  the  most  favourable  colours, 
the  strength  of  the  French  army  and  the  magnitude  of 
its  resources,   especially  from  the  aid  of  the  sailors  and 
artillery  of  the  Russian  fleet,  as  well  as  the  resolution  of 
its  commander,  whom  he  described  as  determined  to  bury 
himself  under  the  ruins  of  Lisbon  rather  than  submit  to 
any  conditions  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  imperial 
arms.     Having  thus  effected  his  object  of  producing  an 
impression  as  to  the  protracted  and  doubtful  nature  of 
the  contest  which  awaited  them,  if  hostilities  were  per- 
sisted in,  he  gradually  opened  the  real  object  of  his 
mission,  which  was  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  prepara- 
tory to  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal.    The 
terms  proposed  were,  that  the  French  army  should  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  be  sent  back  to  France 
by  sea,  with  their  artillery,  arms,   and  baggage  ;    that 
their  partisans  in  the  country  should  not  be  disquieted  on 
account  of  their  political  opinions,  but,  so  far  as  they 
desired  it,  be  permitted  to  withdraw  with  their  effects  ; 
and  that  the  Russian  fleet  should  remain  in  Lisbon  as  in 
Aug.  '23.     a  neutral  harbour.    The  two  first  conditions  were  acceded 
to  without  any  difficulty  by  all  the  English  generals  ;  but 
Sir  Arthur  AVellcsley  strenuously  opposed  the  last,  and  it 
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was  at  length  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  Sir    CHAP. 
Charles  Cotton,  who  positively  refused  to  agree  to  it. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt  to  extricate  the  Russian  fleet  from 
its  awkward  situation,  the  French  general  was  obliged  to 
leave  it  to  its  fate,  and  a  separate  convention  was  some  ]  Nap.  i. 

OOA      OQO 

days  afterwards  concluded  with  Admiral  Siniavin,  the  Gurw.lv. 
Russian  commander,  in  virtue  of  which  the  whole  fleet  117;  "jL 
was  to  be  conducted  to  England  and  retained  in  deposit  J^f 3? 645' 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and  the  officers  and  J3-,16™ 

~  \  Ihieb.  204, 

crews  to  be  transported  to  Russia  at  the  expense  of  the  2°9-  Th'ers, 

•r,   .   .  .  .  .     ix.  233, 

British  government,  without  any  restriction  as  to  their  234. 
future  service.1  * 

Posterity  will  scarcely  be  able  to  credit  the  universal 
burst  of  indignation  with  which  the  intelligence  of  this  Senseless 
convention  was  received,  both  in  the  Peninsular  nations  En^CVon 
and  the  British  islands.  Totally  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  real  importance  on  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war,  of  the 
acquisition  of  Portugal  as  a  base  for  future  operations  at 
one  blow,  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries  united  in 
condemning  a  treaty  which  was  thought  to  step  between 
them  and  the  glory  which  they  had  earned,  or  the  venge-  - 
ance  which  was  their  due.  The  Portuguese,  though  they 
had  been  in  no  hurry  to  confront  the  invader  in  the  field, 
and  were  strangers  to  the  glories  of  Roliga  and  Vimeira, 
wrere  yet  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  capitulation  wrhich 
had  been  granted ;  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the 
clauses  which,  under  the  specious  veil  of  protecting  private 
property,  in  effect  gave  the  public  robbers  the  means  of 
securely  carrying  off  the  stores  of  private  and  ecclesiastical 

*  The  Convention  of  Cintra  excited  such  a  clamour  at  the  time,  both  in  the 
British  and  Peninsular  nations,  that  a  short  summary  of  its  leading  provisions 
is  indispensable.  It  was  provided  that  the  French  should  evacuate  the  forts  of 
Lisbon  and  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  be  conveyed  to  France,  with  their 
artillery  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each  gun,  and  with  liberty  to  serve 
again ;  all  other  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army  and  navy  ;  the  French  army  to  carry  with  them  all  their  equip- 
ments, the  cavalry  their  horses,  and  the  individuals  their  property  ;  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  British  government,  and 
returned  to  France  when  convalescent  :  the  fortresses  of  Elvas,  Almeida, 
Peuiche,  and  Palmela  to  be  delivered  up  as  soon  as  British  detachments  could 
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CHAP,    plunder  which  they  had  amassed.     The  Spaniards  re- 
echoed the  same  sentiments  ;  and,  with  some  appearance 


}08*  of  reason,  contrasted  the  surrender  of  Dupont's  corps  at 
Baylen  with  the  unhappy  convention,  which  tended  only 
to  remove  the  French  army  from  a  situation  where  it  was 
detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  imperial  forces,  and 
ran  the  most  imminent  hazard  of  being  made  prisoners  of 
war,  to  one  where  it  might  be  more  advantageously  and 
securely  employed  in  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
with  which  the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  was  again  to  be 
attempted.  Roused  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm by  the  early  and  decisive  successes  which  had 
attended  their  arms — panting  for  their  full  share  of  the 
glories  which  had  been  won — and  nothing  doubting  that 
an  unconditional  surrender  would  immediately  follow,  and 
that  they  should  soon  see  a  marshal  of  France  and 
twenty  thousand  men  arrive  as  prisoners  of  war  at 
Spithead,  the  British  people  abandoned  themselves  to 
•^S*"'  unDounded  vexation  when  the  capitulation  was  announced 
Tor.'ii.  57,  which  was  to  convey  them,  without  that  last  disgrace 
iv.235, '239*  being  incurred,  to  swell  the  invader's  ranks  at  Rochfort 
and  1'Orient.1 

In  vain  were  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  fired  on  this  as 
A  court  of  on  other  triumphs  of  our  arms ;  the  public  voice  refused  to 
S!7nd  join  in  the  acclamations ;  the  press,  both  in  the  metropolis 
its  results.  an(j  ^e  provmceSj  loudly  condemned  the  convention  as 

more  disgraceful  than  even  those  of  the  Holder  and 
Closter-seveu,  where  the  British  troops  had  been  con- 
strained to  sue  for  terms  of  accommodation.  Many  of 
the  public  journals  refused  to  stain  their  pages  by  the 

be  sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  them  ;  all  subjects  of  France  to  be  pro- 
tected who  are  domiciliated  in  Portugal ;  all  their  property  of  every  description 
to  be  guaranteed  to  the  French  citizens  in  Portugal ;  no  inhabitants  of  that 
country  to  be  disquieted  on  account  of  their  political  conduct  or  opinions;  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  custody  of  the  French  armies  to  be  liberated.  By  the 
supplementary  convention  in  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet,  it  was  stipulated  that 
it  should  be  conveyed  to  Great  Britain,  to  remain  in  deposit  with  all  its  stores 
till  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace  :  and  the  officers  and 
men  meanwhile  to  be  returned  to  Russia,  without  any  restriction  as  to  their 
future  service.— Sec  GURWOOD,  iv.  113,  117. 
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obnoxious  articles,  and  others  appeared  with  their  columns   CHAP. 

in  mourning,  as  in  a  season  of  national  calamity ;  public L- 

ineetings  were  held  in  most  parts  of  England,  to  express 
the  general  indignation  and  call  for  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  parties ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  the  outcry 
proceed,  that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  by  government 
to  consent  to  a  court  of   inquiry.      Such  a  court  was 
accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of  highly  respectable, 
though  somewhat  antiquated  officers,  who,  after  a  full 
investigation,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  considering 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  three  successive  com- 
manders had  been  invested  with  the  direction  of  the  army 
after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  it  was  not  surprising  that  that 
victory  had  not  been  more  vigorously  followed  up  ;  that 
unquestionable  zeal  and  firmness  had  been  exhibited  by 
all  the  three  generals ;   and  that,  in  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  no  further  proceedings  were  necessary. 
The  general  odium  attached  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  as 
the  senior  officer  in  command  at  the  time  the  convention 
was  signed  ;  though  it  was  evident  that  the  chief  fault  in 
the  case,  if  there  was  fault  at  all,  lay  with  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  as  the   commander-in-chief  when  the  decisive 
march  to  Torres  Vedras  was  declined.     Such  was  the 
universal  discontent,  that  neither  of  these  two  generals, 
notwithstanding  the  acquittal  of  the  court-martial,  were 
again   employed   in   any  considerable   command  in  the  i  court  of 
British  army ;   and  it  required  all  the  family  influence  GuiViV. 
and  early  celebrity  of  the  hero  of  Assaye  and  Vimeira  to  f ^'tlf f| ; 
save  the  future  conqueror  of  Napoleon  from  being  cut fj^'2?6- 
short  on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  for  no  fault  whatever  w,  \^- 
of  his  own,  by  the  very  people  upon  whom  he  had  con-  58. ' 
ferred  an  inestimable  benefit.1* 

The  English  people  in  general  arrive  in  the  end  at 

*  At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  public  thanks  of  both  Houses  were  voted 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  battle  of  Vimeira.  But  he  narrowly  escaped, 
notwithstanding  all  his  glory  and  the  influence  of  his  brother,  Marquess  Welles- 
ley,  the  obloquy  consequent  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra. — See  GURWOOD,  iv. 
239,  241. 
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CHAP,    more  sober  and  rational  opinions  on  political  subjects 

-  than  any  other  of  whom  history  has  preserved  a  record. 

1^r°88*     But  they  are  prone,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  most  extra- 

Expedience  ordinary  degree,  to  delusions  or  frenzies,  which  almost 

of  the  Con-  J  .          ,     .  .  m.  ,     .     .         . 

amount  to  national  insanity.      The  cruel  injustice  with 


ture.Jun  which  they  persecuted  Sir  Robert  Calder  for  having 
gained  a  victory,  perhaps  the  most  momentous  in  its 
j  ch  ultimate  consequences,  and  most  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
xxxix.'§  79.  country  of  any  recorded  in  the  British  annals,1  is  an 
instance  of  such  delusion  ;  the  universal  and  senseless 
clamour  raised  about  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  an 
example  of  such  frenzy.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  not 
only  of  its  expedience  at  the  juncture  when  it  was  con- 
cluded, but  of  its  having  been  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  future  successes  of  the  British 
arms  were  rested.  Having  missed,  perhaps  through  an 
excess  of  caution,  the  opportunity  of  following  up,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  advice,  the  brilliant  success 
of  Vimeira  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  nothing  remained 
but  to  close  with  the  highly  advantageous  offer,  which  at 
once  liberated  Portugal  from  its  oppressors,  and  secured 
the  best  possible  base  for  future  operations.  The  sea, 
sterile  and  unproductive  if  in  the  rear  of  the  forces  of  any 
other  power,  is  the  source  of  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
British  armies  ;  to  them  every  tide  is  fraught  with  plenty, 
every  wind  wafts  the  sinews  of  war  on  its  gales.  Thence- 
forward Lisbon  became  the  great  place  d'armes  to  the 
English  army,  the  stronghold  of  defence  in  periods  of 
disaster,  the  reservoir  from  whence  all  the  muniments  of 
war  were  drawn  in  prosperous  times.  To  have  missed 
the  opportunity  of  at  once,  and  in  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign, acquiring  such  a  position,  for  the  vain  glory  of 
possibly  compelling  a  French  corps  and  marshal,  after  a 
bloody  siege  of  several  months'  duration,  to  lay  down  their 
arms  in  Lisbon,  Elvas,  or  Almeida,  would  have  been 
sacrificing  the  solid  advantages  of  war  for  its  empty 
honours.  The  restoration  of  twenty  thousand  defeated 
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and  dispirited  soldiers  to  the  standards  of  the  enemy,    CHAP. 
was  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  a  sovereign  who  had 


seven  hundred  thousand  disciplined  men  at  his  command ;     1808< 

the  loss  of  a  whole  kingdom,  of  a  chain  of  strong  fortresses, 

of  an  admirable  harbour,  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  to  his  ally, 

of  the  prestige  of  victory  to  himself,  was  a  calamity  of  a  'Thieij.irs. 

very  different  description.1 

Napoleon  showed  clearly  in  what  light  he  viewed  the 
acquisition  of  such  advantages  to  the  French  arms,  when,  Napoleon's 
in  the  outset  of  his  career,  he  stipulated  only,  in  return  ti'ianiTb1- 
for  his  glorious  successes  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  cession  Ject- 
of  the  Piedmontese  fortresses  from  the  cabinet  of  Turin;2  xx.  §67. 
and  when,  after  the  triumph  of  Marengo,  he  at  once 
allowed  the  Austrian  army,  cut  off  from  the  Hereditary 
States  and  thrown  back  on  Genoa,  to  retire  unmolested 
to  the  Mincio,  provided  only  they  ceded  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  and  the  other  strongholds  in  the  west  of  Lom- 
bardy,  as  the  reward  of  victory.3     On  the  present  occa-  xxx!.c§  97! 
sion  he  felt  quite  as  strongly  the  vast  importance  of  the 
fortified  basis  for  future  operations,  so  advantageously 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  flank  of  the 
Peninsular  plains,  which  had  thus,  in  the  very  outset  of 
their  career,  been  wrested  from  him  by  the  British  arms  : 
had  the  advantage  been  gained  by  himself,  he  would  have 
made  Europe  ring  from  side  to  side  with  the  triumph 
which  had  been  achieved.     As  it  was,  he  manifested  the 
utmost  displeasure  at  the  generals  who  were  engaged  in 
the  Convention  of  Cintra ;  and  Jimot,  in  particular,  never 
afterwards  regained  his  confidence  or  esteem.     "  I  was 
about,"  said  he,  "  to  send  Junot  to  a  council  of  war ;  but 
happily  the  English  got  the  start  of  me  by  sending  their  l™ii5b-4.72. 
generals  to  one,  and  thus  saved  me  from  the  pain  of  <>4, 102. 
punishing  an  old  friend."4  * 

*  "  He,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  "  to  whom  the  whole  life  of  Junot 
was  devoted,  alone  viewed  in  a  false  light  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  Every- 
thing which  was  not  a  triumph  he  regarded  as  a  defeat ;  and,  like  Augustus,  he 
never  ceased  to  demand  his  legions  from  all  those  who  had  not  succeeded  in 
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CHAP.        Many  causes  conspired  to  make  the  execution  of  the 
1_  Convention  of  Cintra  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  all 


l8™'     the  contracting  parties.      The  French  troops,  from  the 
Disgraceful  time  it  was  concluded,  were  constantly  kept  together  in 
which  are    masses,  encamped  on  the  heights  and  forts,  with  cannon 
Lisbon*!*    directed  down  the  principal  streets  which  led  to  their 
by6 afraid  bivouacs.      Notwithstanding   these   formidable  prepara- 
French       tions,  and  the  proximity  of  the  British  forces,  who,  early 
army.        jn  September,  approached  close  to  Lisbon,  it  was  found 
to  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  indignation  of  the  popu- 
lace from  finding  vent  in  detached  acts  of  aggression. 
Crowds  of  infuriated  peasants  incessantly  thronged  into 
the  city,  decorated  with  ribbons,  vociferating  shouts  of 
triumph,  and  bearing  on  their  hats  the  favourite  motto, 
"  Death  to  the  French !"      At  night  the  discharge  of 
fire-arms  or  explosion  of  petards  was  heard  on  all  sides, 
occasioned  by  skirmishes  between  the  enraged  populace 
and  the  French  advanced  posts.     Loison,  whose  unneces- 
sary cruelty  had  rendered  him  in  an  especial  manner  the 
object  of  universal  hatred,  was  menaced  by  a  serious 
attack  ;  while  other  generals,  especially  Travot,  who  had 
executed  their  orders  with  humanity,  were  not  only  un- 
l       .      molested,  but  traversed  the  streets  alone  in  perfect  safety : 
231.  Nevis,  a   fact,    as   Colonel   Napier  justly   observes,   extremely 
Thieij.'239.  honourable  to  the  Portuguese,  and  conclusive  as  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  obnoxious  officers.1 

But  these  difficulties,  great  as  they  were,  soon  sank 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  which 

conducting  his  young  conscripts,  hardly  emerged  from  boyhood,  to  victory." — 
D'ABRANifes,  xii.  64,  102. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  on  the  expedience  of  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  equally  clearly  expressed.  "  If  we  had  not  negotiated,"  said  he, 
"  we  could  not  have  advanced  before  the  30th,  as  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  was 
not  ready  till  that  day.  The  French  would  by  that  time  have  fortified  their 
positions  near  Lisbon,  which,  it  is  probable,  we  could  not  have  been  in  a  situa- 
tion to  attack  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September.  Then,  taking  the 
chance  of  the  bad  weather  depriving  us  of  the  communication  with  the  fleet  of 
transports  and  victuallers,  and  delaying  and  rendering  more  difficult  and  preca- 
rious our  land  operations,  which  after  all  could  not  have  been  effectual  to  cut 
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arose  from  the  discoveries  made,  in  the  course  of  the    CHAP. 

I  IV 

preparations  for  the  embarkation,  of  the  extent  to  which  — 

public  and  private   plunder   had   been  carried  by  the     1(^8' 
French  army.     Sir  John  Hope,  who  had  been  appointed  Enormous 
governor  of  Lisbon,  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Belem  the  plunder 
on  the  10th  September,  and  by  his  firm  and  vigorous  guperioT 
conduct  soon  reduced  the  unruly  multitude  to  some  degree  aS^ured" 
of  order.     But  the  complaints  which  daily  arose  as  to  the to  carry  off> 
enormous  quantity  of  plunder  which  the  French  were 
about  to  carry  off,  under  pretence  of  its  being  their  private 
property,  continually  increased,  and  became  the  occasion 
of  much  more  serious  embarrassment.     The  museum,  the 
treasury,  the  public  libraries,  the  church  plate,  the  arsenals 
of  the  state,  equally  with  the  houses  of  individuals,  had 
been  indiscriminately  ransacked;  most  of  the  valuable 
articles  left  in  the  royal  palace  by  the  flying  Regent  were 
packed  up  and  ready  for  embarkation.     All  the  money  in 
the  public  offices  was  laid  hold  of ;  even  the  sums  lying 
in  the  Deposito  Publico,  a  bank  where  they  were  placed 
to  await  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law  on  matters  of 
litigation,  were  appropriated  by  these  insatiable  hands. 
Junot  went  so  far  as  to  demand  five  vessels  to  take 
away  his  personal  effects.     Matters  at  length  rose  to  232,^34" 
such  a  height  that  the  British  commanders  felt  them-  ^4e0vis2-4^ 
selves  called  upon  to  interfere:  and  the  commissioners  Foy,iv. 356, 

r  .  .  -ii,  360-   Thieb. 

to  whom  the   execution   or   the   convention   had   been  239. 
intrusted,  with  much  difficulty,1  and  after  the  most  vio- 

off  the  retreat  of  the  French  across  the  Tagus  into  Alentejo,  I  was  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  consent  to  a  convention,  and  allow  them  to 
evacuate  Portugal.  The  details  of  the  Convention,  and  the  agreement  to 
suspend  hostilities,  is  a  different  matter  ;  to  both  of  them  I  have  very  serious 
objections.  I  do  not  know  what  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  proposes  to  do,  or  is 
instructed  to  do  ;  but,  if  I  were  in  his  situation,  I  would  be  in  Madrid  with 
20,000  men  in  less  than  a  month  from  this  time." — SIR  A.  WELLESLEY  to 
CHARLES  STUART,  ESQ.,  1st  September  1808 ;  GURWOOD,  iv.  121.  Here  is  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  advantageous  results  of  obtaining  so  early  in  the  cam- 
paign the  great  fortified  base  of  Portugal  for  the  British  operations.  Sir  Arthur 
in  a  month  proposed  to  have  had  twenty  thousand  men  in  Madrid  !  He  is  a 
bold  man,  who,  on  such  a  subject,  dissents  from  the  concurring  opinions  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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CHAP,    lent  altercation,  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
graceful spoliation. 


These  high  functionaries,  General  Beresford  and  Lord 
Great  part   Probj,  acted  with  such  firmness,  that  not  only  was  the 
<°ter [surest-  progress  of  the  plunderers  arrested,  and  much  which  had 
French! ' ie  been  seized  from  the  public  offices  restored,  but  a  general 
SePt- 12.     order  was  extorted  from  the  French  commander,  enjoin- 
ing the  immediate  restitution  of  all  the  property  which 
had  been  taken  from  public  or  private  establishments 
within  twenty-four  hours.     Yet  so  inveterate  was  the 
habit  of  spoliation  in  all  ranks  of  the  French  army,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  within  a  few  hours  after 
this  order  was  issued,  Colonel  Delambis,  Junot's  chief  aide- 
de-camp,  carried  off  the  Prince  Regent's  horses  ;  a  valu- 
able collection  of  private  pictures  was  seized  on  by  Junot 
himself ;  and  two  carriages  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  were  appropriated,  which  were  only  got  back  by 
the  threat  of  detaining  the  marshal  himself  as  a  hostage. 
At  length,  however,   after  vehement  discussion,  and  a 
complete   revelation    of    that   extraordinary   system    of 
public  and  private  plunder  which  had  been  so  long  and 
disgracefully  the  characteristic  of  the  French  army,  the 
greater  part  of  this  ill-gotten  spoil  was  wrested  from  the 
Sept.  is.     invaders.     On  the  15th,  the  first  division  of  the  fleet  sailed 
Sept.  so.     from  the  Tagus ;  by  the  30th  the  whole  were  embarked  : 
shortly  after,  Elvas  and  Almeida  were  given  up  in  terms 
of  the  capitulation  ;  and  before  the  middle  of  October,  not 
a    French   soldier   remained    on   the    soil   of  Portugal. 

1  N 

23M84.  Twenty-two  thousand  men  were  disembarked  on  the 
240U24»  coasts  of  France ;  thirty  thousand  had  been  placed,  from 
23ovi249'  ^rs^  ^°  ^as^'  ^7  Napoleon  under  the  orders  of  Junot;  the 
Foy,  iv.  remainder  had  perished  of  fatigue,  disease,  fallen  in  the 
Thifib.  239.  field,  or  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the  British  army.1  The 
convention,*  though  loudly  disapproved  of  by  the  British 

*  "  That  same  public  opinion,  under  the  influence  of  a  free  constitution,  which 
condemned  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  enjoined  to  its  government  its  faithful 
execution.  In  so  far  as  depended  on  the  English  government,  the  convention 
was  executed  with  honourable  fidelity." — P\)Y,  iv.  356. 
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people,  was,  on  the  admission  of  the  French  themselves,    CHAP. 
carried  into  execution  with  scrupulous  good  faith  by  the 


government. 

The  subordinate  arrangements  consequent  on  the  deci-      g3 
sive  events  which  had  in  this  manner  liberated  Portugal  The  British 
were   soon   concluded.      Such  was  the  violence  of  the  placed  under 
groundless  clamour  which  arose  in  England  on  the  subject  mLdTf  sir 
of  the  convention,  that  all  the   generals  engaged  in  it, Jo11 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellcsley,  were  obliged  to  return  to  Great  Britain  ;  where, 
as   already  mentioned,  their   conduct   in   relation  to  it 
became  the  subject  of  deliberation  to  a  court  of  inquiry, 
which,  after  a  long  and  impartial  investigation,  returned 
a  report,  distinguished   by  little  ability,  which,  in  sub- 
stance, found  that  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  any 
of  these  officers.     Meanwhile  the  army,  deprived  in  this 
way  for  a  time  of  the  guidance  of  the  brave  leader  who 
had  in  so  glorious  a  manner  led  it  to  victory,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  SIR   JOHN   MOORE,*  an  officer 
whose  gallant  conduct  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  his  admirable 
skill  in  the  training  and  disciplining  of  his  troops,  had 
already  rendered  him  distinguished  among  all  his  brethren 
in  arms.     His  division  had  landed  and  joined  the  other 
troops  at  Lisbon ;  while  another  corps,  fifteen  thousand 

*  John  Moore  was  born  at  Glasgow,  on  the  13th  November  1761.  He  was 
the  eldest  sou  of  Dr  John  Moore,  the  author  of  Zeluco  and  other  celebrated 
works.  Young  Moore  was  educated  at  the  public  school  and  university  of 
that  city,  and  was  abroad  for  five  years  in  company  with  his  father,  who  was 
travelling  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  by  which  means  he  saw  much  of  the 
•world,  gained  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  and  acquired  that  suavity  and 
elegance  of  manner  for  which  he  was  remarkable  through  life.  In  1776,  he 
obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  51st  regiment,  then  lying  at  Minorca,  and  soon 
after  a  lieutenancy  in  the  82d,  with  which  he  served  through  all  the  campaigns 
of  the  American  war.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  contest,  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  old  regiment,  the  51st,  at  tbe  head  of  which  he 
was  employed  in  1794  in  the  reduction  of  Corsica.  Subsequently  he  was 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  services  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  in  his  public  despatches,  characterised  his  conduct  as  the  "  admir- 
ation of  the  whole  army."  During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  in  1798,  he  was 
again  called  into  active  service ;  and  the  victory  gained  over  the  rebels  in  that 
year,  at  Wexford,  was  mainly  owing  to  his  talents  and  arrangements.  In  1799 

VOL.  VIII.  2  M 
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CHAP,    strong,  under  the  orders  of  SIR  DAVID  BAIRD,  ~::~  whose 

LIV. 

gallantry  and  firmness  had  been  conspicuous  at  the  storm- 


Nap.  i.     iwg  °f  Seringapatam,  was  assembled  in  the  British  islands, 


was  destined  to  land  at  Corunna,  descend  through 
i?9'.18?-     Galicia,  and  co-operate  with  those  which  had  advanced 

Nevis,  11. 

264.          from  Portugal,  in  the  plains  of  Leon.1 

The   two  together,   it  was   hoped,  would   amount  to 

strength  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  even  after  providing,  in  an 

Brlusli"6     adequate  manner,  for  the  security  of  Portugal,  and  the 

the^l"1'1  magazines  and  depots  in  the  rear  —  a  force  which  appeared, 

saain'nt°    an^  doubtless  was,  if  tolerably  supported  by  its  Penin- 

sular  allies,  capable  of  achieving   great   things  for  the 

deliverance  of  Europe.     Meanwhile  the  Spanish  troops, 

fully  five  thousand  strong,  which  had  been  liberated  at 

Lisbon,  were  equipped  anew  at  the  expense  of  the  British 

government,  and  despatched  by  sea  to  Catalonia,  from 

whence  the  most  pressing  representations  had  been  sent 

his  valour  and  conduct  were  again  evinced  in  the  expedition  to  the  Holder  ;  in 
1  801  he  led  the  vanguard  which  first  landed  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  rushed  with 
such  vigour  up  the  sandhills  ;  and  in  the  decisive  battle  of  21st  March,  in  which 
he  was  wounded,  his  gallantry  and  conduct  attracted  universal  notice.  For 
these  services  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  for  some  years  com- 
manded the  army  which  occupied  Sicily,  until  in  1807  he  was  sent  in  command 
of  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  from  which  he  was  soon  recalled  to  more 
glorious,  though  melancholy  destinies,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Brave,  chival- 
rous, and  high-spirited,  no  man  ever  more  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of  war, 
or  more  completely  acquired  the  affections  while  he  commanded  the  respect  of 
his  soldiers  ;  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  discipline  and  increase  of  their 
comforts  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  attention.  But  though  second  to 
none  in  personal  valour,  he  had  not  the  energy  and  vigour  necessary  to  rein- 
state the  military  character  of  England  after  the  early  disasters  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  :  and  was  unhappily  possessed  with  a  desponding  impression  as  to 
the  capability  of  this  country  to  withstand  the  power  of  France  on  the  Continent, 
•which  was  very  different  from  the  fearless  confidence  and  indomitable  tenacity 
of  Clive  or  Wellington.  The  heroism  he  displayed  in  his  last  moments,  and 
the  romantic  circumstances  attending  his  death,  have  justly  secured  for  him  a 
lasting  place  in  the  grateful  affections  of  his  country.  —  See  MOOUK'S  Life,  2  vols. 
by  his  brother,  London,  1832;  and  Scott  ink  Biography,  iv.  28,  29. 

*  David  Baird  was  the  second  son  of  William  Baird,  Esq.,  of  the  Bairds 
of  Newbyth,  in  East  Lothian,  an  ancient  and  respectable  family.  He 
entered  the  army  in  December  16,  1772,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2d  Foot,  and 
he  was  ere  long  engaged  in  serious  service  in  that  regiment,  when  it  was 
despatched  to  Madras  in  177.0,  to  tike  a  part  in  the  formidable  war  that  then 
raged  between  the  infant  British  settlements  at  Madras  and  the  redoubtable 
forces  of  Hyder  All.  In  July  1780  Hyder's  dreadful  irruption  into  the  Carnatic 
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of  the  necessity  of  regular  troops  to  aid  the  efforts  and   CHAP. 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  numerous  peasants  in  arms 


in  the  province ;  the  Russian  fleet,  in  conformity  with 

the  treaty,  was  conducted  to  the  British  harbours  ;  and 

a  central  junta  was  formed  at  Lisbon,  to  administer  the  cfct.Ns.' 

affairs  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince-Regent,  ^^i; 

The  preparations  for  the  campaign  being  at  length  com-£>-^J 

pleted,  the  British  troops  began  their  march  from  the  »%2G7. 

1  Nevis,  11. 

Portuguese  capital,  for  the  seat  of  war  at  the  foot  of  the  264, 287. 
Pyrenees.1 

The  decisive  influence  of  the  recent  successes  and  central 
position  of  the  English  army,  in  possession  of  the  capital  Great  diffi- 
and  principal  strongholds  of  the  country,  rendered  the  forming  a 
appointment  of  a  central  junta,  and  the  defeat  of  the  junta\t 
local  intrigues  everywhere  set  on  foot  in  order  to  obtain  Madnd- 
a  preponderating  voice  for  particular  men  in  its  councils, 
a  comparatively  easy  task  in  Portugal.  But  the  case  was 
very  different  in  Spain,  where  jealousy  of  foreign  inter- 
took  place,  when  seventy  thousand  horse  threatened  with  destruction  the  little 
army  of  five  thousand  men,  who  struggled  to  defend  the  British  possessions  on 
the  coast.  In  this  terrible  campaign,  young  Baird  was  at  once  initiated  into  the 
most  perilous  and  animating  warfare.  In  September  1780,  after  a  desperate 
and  most  heroic  resistance,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  Hyder  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  infantry  and  twenty -five  thousand  horse,  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dental blowing  up  of  the  British  ammunition-waggons  in  the  centre  of  their 
square,  which  deprived  them  of  their  whole  reserve  ammunition,  after  the 
supply  which  the  men  had  in  their  cartridge-boxes  was  expended  in  repelling 
the  incessant  charges  of  the  Asiatic  cavalry.  Even  after  this  disaster,  and 
when  their  little  square,  now  reduced  to  two  hundred  Europeans,  had  no 
weapons  for  their  defence  but  the  bayonets  of  the  men  and  the  swords  of  the 
officers,  they  repelled  110  less  than  thirteen  charges  of  Hyder's  horse;  and  at 
length  the  few  survivors  were  only  made  prisoners  by  being  fairly  pierced 
through  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ponderous  elephants  and  innumerable 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Being  made  prisoner  in  this  terrible  conflict,  Baird 
was  conducted  to  Seringapatam,  where  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  another 
captive,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  for  three  years  and  a  half.  In  July  1784, 
however,  he  obtained  his  release  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Hyder, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  71st  regiment,  of  which  he  soon 
became  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1791,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
against  Tippoo  Saib  and  the  storming  of  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Seringapatam,  and  in  17'*3  he  commanded  a  brigade  of  Europeans  at  the  siege 
of  Pondicherry.  After  this  he  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Europe,  but  was 
again  sent  back  to  India  as  brigadier-general,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded 
the  storming  party  at  Seringapatam,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
given. — Ante,  Chap.  xux.  §  27;  Scottish  Biography,  i.  82,  83. 
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CHAP,    fercnce  had  already  risen  to  a  most  extravagant  height ; 
where  the  people  entertained  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of 


1808.  their  own  strength  and  resources  ;  and  many  different 
provincial  governments,  elected  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  had  opposite 
and  jarring  pretensions  to  advance  for  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Much  division,  and  many  dangerous  jeal- 
ousies, were  rapidly  rising  upon  this  subject,  when  the 
junta  of  Seville,  whose  prudence  and  success,  as  well  as 
the  consideration  due  to  the  great  cities  and  opulent  pro- 
vince which  they  represented,  had  already  invested  them 
with  a  sort  of  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  bring  forward  a  project  which,  from  its 
equity  and  expedience,  soon  commanded  universal  assent. 
This  was,  that  the  different  supreme  juntas,  each  on  the 
same  day,  should  elect  two  deputies,  who  should,  when 
united  together,  form  the  central  government,  to  which 
£rg'  -•  «A  all  the  local  authorities  were  to  be  subject ;  that  the  local 

•*  lor.  II.  oU,  •> 

92.  jovei-  juntas  should  nevertheless  continue  their  functions,  in 

hinos,  Me-    •> 

moria,  12,   obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  supreme  junta  :  and 

24.    South.     .  ,  ,,  Till'  •       T 

ii.  277.       that  the  seat  or  government  should  be  some  town  in  La 
Mancha,  equally  convenient  for  all  the  deputies.1 

This  proposal  having  met  with  general  concurrence,  the 
Appoint-     different  provincial  juntas  elected  their  respective  rcpre- 
Centrai a     sentatives  for  the  central  government,  which  was  installed 
MlL'irid.1     W^h  extraordinary  pomp  at  Aranjucz  in  the  end  of  Scp- 
Sept.  25.     tember,  and  immediately  commenced  its  sittings.    At  first 
it  consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  but  their  ranks  were 
soon  augmented,  by  the  number  of  provinces  which  claimed 
the  right  of  sending  representatives,  to  thirty -five — an 
unhappy  medium,  too  small   for  a  legislative  assembly, 
too  large  for  an  executive  cabinet.     Though  it  numbered 
several  eminent  men  and  incorruptible  patriots  among  its 
members,  particularly  Count  Florida  Blanca,  who,  though 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  preserved  undecayed  the 
vigour  of  intellect  and  cautious  policy  which  had  dis- 
tinguished  his   long  administration,  and  Jovellanos,  in 
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•whom  the  severities  of  a  tedious  captivity  had  still  left   CHAP. 
unextinguished  the  light  of  an  elevated  understanding     LIV' 
and  the  warmth  of  an  unsuspecting  heart ;  jet  it  was  easy     1808< 
to  foresee,  what  subsequent  events  too  mournfully  veri- 
fied, that  it  was  not  composed  of  the  elements  calculated 
either  to  communicate  vigour  and  decision  to  the  national 
counsels,  or   impress  foreign   nations  with  a  favourable 
idea  of  its  probable  stability.     Formed  for  the  most  part 
of  persons  who  were  totally  unknown,  at  least  to  public 
life,  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,   and 
many  of  whom  had  been  elevated  to  greatness  solely  by 
its  convulsions,  it  was  early  distinguished  by  that  over- 
weening jealousy  of  its  own  importance,  which  in  all 
men  is  the  accompaniment  of  newly,  and  still  more  of 
undeservedly,  acquired  power,  and  torn  with    intestine  i  Tor  ;; 
intrigues.     These  two  broke  out  at  a  moment  when  the  ®>>  9(?>  JJ7- 

Nap.  i.  298, 

utmost  possible  unanimity  and  vigour  were  required,  to  308.  South. 
enable  them  to  make  head  against  the  formidable  tempest  Joveiianos," 
which  was  arising  against  them,  under  the  guidance  ofu.ei2°134. 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.1 

The  central  junta  displayed  a  becoming  vigour  in 
asserting  the  inviolability  of  their  privileges  against  Miserable 
Cuesta,  who  had  arrested  one  of  its  members  ;  but  they  the'centrai 
were  far  from  evincing  equal  energy  in  the  more  import- 
ant  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  military  force  ^h 
which  was  to  maintain  the  conflict.  So  completely  had 
the  idea  of  their  own  invincibility  taken  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  never  once  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  defeat.  All  their  arrangements  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  they  were  speedily  to  drive  the 
French  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  intended  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies which  might  then  occur.  They  did  not  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon,  who,  after  the  drawn  battle  at 
Eylau,  fortified  all  his  strongholds  as  far  back  as  the 
Rhine.  Nothing  was  foreseen  or  provided  for  in  case  of 
disaster :  there  were  no  magazines  or  reserved  stores 
accumulated  in  the  rear,  no  positions  fortified,  no  for- 
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CHAP,    tresses  armed ;  there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  no 

L_  funds  in  the  military  chests  of  the  generals.    The  soldiers 

18081  were  naked,  destitute  of  shoes,  and  rarely  supplied  with 
provisions  :  the  cavalry  dismounted  ;  the  artillery  in  the 
most  wretched  condition  ;  even  the  magnificent  supplies 
which  the  generosity  of  England  had  thrown  with  such 
profuse  bounty  into  the  Peninsula  were  squandered  or 
dilapidated  by  private  cupidity,  and  seldom  reached  the 
proper  objects  of  their  destination.  Corruption  in  its 
worst  form  pervaded  every  department  of  the  state  ;  the 
inferior  officers  sold  or  plundered  the  stores  ;  the  superior 
in  many  instances  made  free  with  the  military  chest.  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  misrule,  the  central  junta,  amidst 
eloquent  and  pompous  declamation,  could  find  no  more 
worthy  object  of  their  practical  deliberations  than  dis- 
cussing the  honorary  titles  which  they  were  to  bear,  the 
ample  salaries  which  they  assigned  to  themselves,  the 
dress  they  were  to  wear,  and  the  form  of  the  medals 
which  were  to  be  suspended  round  their  necks.  During 
the  progress  of  this  general  scene  of  cupidity,  imbecility, 
and  vanity,  nothing  efficient  was  done,  either  for  the 
service  of  the  armies  or  the  defence  of  the  state.  This 
deplorable  result  is  not  to  be  ascribed  exclusively,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  central 
junta,  or  the  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  It  arose 
from  the  nature  of  things — the  overthrow  of  all  regular 
government  in  Spain,  and  the  jarring  and  conflicting 
interests  of  the  popular  assemblages  by  which  its  place 
had  been  supplied.  Democratic  energy  is  a  powerful 
auxiliary,  and  when  directed  or  made  use  of,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  aristocratic  foresight  or  despotic  authority, 
iTor  ii  i*1  °ften  produces  the  most  important  results.  But  its 
Lomrf  vig°ur  speedily  exhausts  itself  if  not  sustained  by  the 
200, 203.  lasting  compulsion  of  terror  or  force  :  and  the  tyranny  of 

Nap.  i.  310,  .  J  J 

3u.  south,  a  Committee  ot  rublic  fealvation  is  not  less  necessary  to 

ii.  298, 307,     .  ..  ,  ..  .,  * 

315.          give  success  to  its  external  operations  than  to  restore 
credit  or  usefulness  to  its  internal  administration. 
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In  the  north  of  Europe,  however,  decisive  steps  were    CHAP. 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  which  had  the  hap-          ' 
piest  results,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  Spanish       m' 
standards   ten  thousand  of  the  veteran   soldiers  whom  The  Maquis 
the  prudent  foresight  and  anticipating  perfidy  of  Napo-  tai^for- 
Icon  had  so  early  removed  from  the  Peninsula,    It  has  ™hatTs°f 
been  already  mentioned,  that  so  early  as  spring  1807,  the  gfgjjJi 
French  Emperor  had  made  it  the  price  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Spain,  after  the  premature  proclamation  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  in  the  October  preceding,  that  she 
should  furnish  sixteen  thousand  men  to  aid  in  the  contest 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  that  the  corps  of  the  Marquis 
of  Romana  was  in  consequence  forwarded  to  the  shores  of  l 
the  Baltic.1     Soon  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  xivi.  §5.  * 
in  the  Peninsula,  Castanos,  who  had  entered  into  very 
cordial   and  confidential  communications  with  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  then  chief  in  command  at  Gibraltar,  strongly 
represented  to  that  officer  the  great  importance  of  con- 
veying to  the    Spanish  corps,    which  was   stationed  in 
Jutland,  secret  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs, 
which  was  likely  to  lead  to  their  at  once  declaring  for  the 
cause  of  their  country.     In  consequence  of  this  advice, 
the  English  government  made  various  attempts  to  com- 
municate with  the  Spanish  forces,  but  they  were  at  first 
frustrated  by  the  vigilant  eye  which  the  French  kept  on 
their  doubtful  allies.    At  length,  however,  by  the  address 
of  a  Catholic  priest  named   Robertson,   the  dangerous 
communication  was  effected,  and  Romana  was  informed, 
in  a  secret  conference  held  in  Lahn,  of  the  extraordinary  2  T°r.  H. 

1-111  i     •         T        T>       •  •  ^   68,  69. 

events  which  had  occurred  in  the  Peninsula — the  victory  NaP.  1.337. 
in  Andalusia,  the  repulse  from  Saragossa,  the  capitulation  336, 345! 
of  Junot,  the  flight  from  Madrid. 2  * 

*  Robertson  was  despatched  in  a  boat  from  Heligoland,  of  which  the  English 
had  recently  taken  possession,  to  the  coast  of  Jutland :  but  the  principal 
difficulty  was  to  furnish  him  with  a  secret  sign  of  intelligence,  which,  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  other's  observation,  might  at  once  convince  Romana  of  the 
reality  and  importance  of  his  mission.  This  was  at  last  fallen  upon  in  a  very 
singular  way.  llomana,  who  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  had  been  formerly 
intimate  with  Mr  Frere  when  ambassador  in  Spain ;  and  one  day,  having  called 
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CHAP.        Violently  agitated  at  this  heart-stirring  intelligence,  the 
-  noble  Spaniard  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  as  to  the 
l®*'     course  which  he  should  adopt.     Robertson  was  immedi- 
Escape  of    atcly  sent  back  with  a  request  that  a  British  naval  force 
quis  and      might  be  fonvarded  to  convey  away  his  troops,  and  that, 
Aug-Tand  if  possible,  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Moore  and  the 
English  troops  at  Gotenburg  might  be  granted  in  aid 
of  the  undertaking.     The  latter  part  of  the  request  could 
not  be  complied  with,  as  Sir  John  Moore,  with  the  British 
troops,  had  already  sailed  for  England  ;    but  Admiral 
Keats,  with  the  fleet  stationed  in  those  seas,  drew  near 
to  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  suddenly  appeared  off  Nyborg 
Aug.  9.      in  the  island  of  Fimen.     Romana,  having  seized  all  the 
Danish  craft  he  could  collect,  pushed  across  the  arm  of 
the  sea  which  separated  the  mainland  from  that  island, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Keats,  made  himself  master  of 
the  port  and  castle  of  Nyborg.    From  thence  he  traversed 
another  strait  to  Langland,  where  all  the  troops  he  could 
collect  were  assembled  together,  and  publicly  informed 
of  the  extraordinary  events  which  had  occurred  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  which  went  to  sever  them  from,  the  con- 
nection they  had  so  long  maintained  with  their  brethren 
in   arms.      Kneeling   around   their   standards,   wrought 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the  intelligence 
they  had  received,  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven  and 
U°7<\  "xa    tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  they  unanimously  swore 
i.  337, 338.  to  remain  faithful  to  their  country,  and  brave  all  the 

South,  ii.  i 

330,  337.     anger  of  the  Emperor  .Napoleon,  in  the  attempt  to  aid 
its  fortunes.1 

Such  was  the  universal  zeal  which  animated  them, 
that  one  of  the  regiments  which  lay  at  Ebcltoft  having 
received  the  intelligence  at  ten  in  the  evening,  imme- 
diately started,  and  journeying  all  night  and  the  greater 

when  he  was  reading  the  Gests  of  the  Cid,  the  English  ambassador  suggested  a 
conjectural  emendation  of  one  of  the  lines.*  Romana  instantly  perceived  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  emendation  ;  and  this  line  so  amended  was  made  the 
passport  which  Robertson  was  to  make  use  of,  which  at  once  proved  successful. 
— See  SOUTHEY,  ii.  337. 

*  "  Ann  vca  el  hora  quo  vos  Morozca  tins  tanto." 
Mr  Frerp  proposes  to  read  "  Mcrczccdes  taiito." 
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part  of  the  next  day,  reached  their  comrades  at  the  point    CHAP. 
of  embarkation  in  time  to  get  off,  after  having  marched  1_ 


fifty  miles  in  twenty-one  hours.      Nine  thousand  five 
hundred  were  brought  away,  and  after  touching  at  Goten- 
burg   were    forwarded    in    transports    by   the   English  at  the  em- 
government  to  the  coasts  of  Galicia,  where  they  were  dis-  Of  the  '01 
embarked  amidst  shouts  of  joy  before  the  middle  of  Sep-  J^'ia. 
tembcr,  in  time  to  share  in  the  dangers  which  the  efforts 
of  Napoleon  were    preparing  for  their   country.      The 
remainder,    being  stationed   in   the  middle  of  Jutland, 
could  not  be  rescued,  and  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
French  troops;  and  as  the  horses  of  two  of  the  regiments 
of  cavalry  which  embarked  could  not  be  provided  for  in 
the  English  ships,  they  were  abandoned  on  the  beach  by 
the  horsemen  whom  they  had  transported  so  far  from 
their  native  plains.     These  noble  animals,  eleven  hundred 
in  number,  of  the  true  Andalusiaii  breed,  all  of  which 
were  unmutilated,  seemed  to  share  in  the  passions  which 
-agitated  their  masters.     No  sooner  were  they  liberated 
on  the  sands  from  control,  than,  forming  into  squadrons, 
they  charged  violently  with  loud  cries  against  a  herd  of 
Ilolstein's  horse  grazing  on  the  shore,  whom  they  assailed 
with  the  utmost  fury.     When  the  British  fleet  hove  out  \ Tor.  ii.es, 
of  sight,  they  could  still  be  discerned  by  telescopes,  fight-  u.  sse,  ssi, 
ing  with  each  other  on  the  beach,  surrounded  by  the  dead  33tt '' 
and  the  dying,  with  all  the  fury  of  human  passions.1  * 

*  This  singular  anecdote  as  to  the  horses,  which  were  all  of  the  highest 
breed,  and  in  the  finest  condition,  is  related  by  Southey  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Richard  Keats  himself,  as  well  as  in  a  contemporary  journal,  Plain  English- 
man, i.  294,  on  the  same  high  testimony. — SOUTHEY,  ii.  346.  The  author  had 
some  doubts  of  this  extraordinary  story,  till  he  found  it  decisively  confirmed  by 
the  following  passage  in  the  Danish  Andersen's  works  :  "  Die  Spanier  lagen 
im  Jahre  1808,  hin  auf  Fuhnen  :  die  Englischen  Schiffe  kreuzten  im  Belt,  und 
Romana  floh  mit  dem  ganzen  Heere  an  Bord  ;  aber  die  Pferde  konnten  sie  nicht 
initnehinen.  Es  waren  die  prachtigsten  Andalusichen  Thiere  die  man  uur  schon 
konnte.  Die  Spanier  nahmen  ihnen  die  Zugel  ab  und  liessen  sie  hin  auf  dem 
felde  wie  wilde  Pferde  umher  laufen.  Hier  grasten  nun  auch  die  Pferde  von 
Nyborg  ;  und  als  die  Andalusier  der  unsorgen  unsichtig  wiirden  stelten  sie  in 
eine  Reihe  auf  und  iiberfielin  die  Danischeu  Pferde :  Dar  war  ein  Kampf  ! 
Endlich  fielen  sie  sich  miter  einander  und  schlugen  sich,  dass  sie  blutend  zu 
boden  sturzten.  Als  Knabe  habe  ich  noch  die  Hiruschale  einer  dieser  bestieu 
gesehen." — ANDERSEN'S  AUSQEWAHLTE  WEEKE,  iii.  74,  75. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


IRRUPTION   OF   NAPOLEON   INTO   SPAIN. 


THIS  long  and  unprecedented  train  of  disasters  made 
CHAP,    the  deepest  impression  on  the  far-seeing  and  prophetic 
mind  of  Napoleon.     It  was  not  the  mere  loss  of  soldiers, 


fortresses,  or  territory  •which  affected  him  ;  these,  to  a 
Deep  im-  sovereign  possessed  of  such  almost  boundless  resources, 
wWdTtiiese  were  of  little  importance,  and  could  easily  be  supplied. 
onCthe  mtnd  ^  was  their  moral  influence  which  lie  dreaded  :  it  was 
konap°  the  shake  given  to  the  opinions  of  men  which  devoured 
him  with  anxiety.  No  one  knew  better,  or  has  expressed 
more  clearly  and  emphatically,  that  his  empire  was 
founded  entirely  on  opinion  ;  that  it  was  the  minds  of 
men  whom  his  own  victories  and  those  of  the  Revolution 
had  really  subdued  ;  and  that,  great  as  their  triumphs 
had  really  been,  it  was  the  imaginative  idea  of  their  in- 
vincibility which  constituted  the  secret  charm  that  had 
fascinated  and  subdued  the  world.  Now,  however,  the  spell 
appeared  to  be  broken  ;  the  veil  was  drawn  aside,  the 
charm  dissolved.  This  had  been  done,  too,  by  hands  whose 
weakness  and  inexperience  augmented  the  severity  of  the 
blow.  Armies  had  surrendered,  kingdoms  had  been  evacu- 
ated, capitals  abandoned ;  in  Andalusia  the  French  legions 
had  undergone  a  disgraceful  capitulation,  in  Portugal  ex- 
perienced the  fate  of  Closter-Scvcn.  These  disasters 
had  been  inflicted,  not  by  the  stern  courage  of  Russia  or 
the  practised  discipline  of  Austria ;  not  by  the  skill  of 
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civilisation  or  the  perfection  of  art,  but  by  the  simple    CHAP. 
enthusiasm  of  an  insurgent  people  ;  by  bands  at  \vhich 
the  French  legions  had  with  reason  scoffed ;  by  those     1808- 
island   warriors   whose    descent    on    the    Continent   his 
tutored  journals  had  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  yet  brighter 
glories  to  the  French  arms.*     Such  misfortunes,  coming 
from  such  quarters,  appeared  with  reason  to  be  doubly  1Thib  vii  ^ 
calamitous.     His  proclamations,  instead  of  the  heralds  of  Jf'3^5onth' 
victory,  had  become   the  precursors  of  defeat ;  and  he  l?"11^'- 
anticipated  in  their  ultimate  effect,  not  merely  the  possible  Jom.  a.  79. 

1  •  f  i  •  r  it.     r»      •        i      v    i.  AI  i  8L    Thiers' 

expulsion  of  his  arms  from  the  Peninsula,  but  the  general  ix.  241,244. 
insurrection  of  Europe  against  his  authority.1 1 

Already  this   effect  had   in    some    degree    appeared. 
Austria,  by  a  decree  of  9th  June,  had  directed  the  forma-  Armaments 
tion  of  a  landwehr,  or  local  militia,  in  all  the  provinces  and  negotia- 
of  her  still  vast  dominions.     The  Archduke  Charles,  at  E^ower 
the  head  of  the  war  department,  had  infused  an  unheard-  ^^eaof 
of  activity  into  all  branches  of  the  army  ;   and  three  £onSienish 
hundred  thousand  provincial  troops,  already  in  the  course  ra«y- 

*  "  Nothing,"  said  the  president  of  the  senate,  in  his  public  speech,  "  can  bo 
more  agreeable  to  the  French  and  to  the  Continent,  than  to  see  the  English  at 
length  throw  off  the  mask,  and  descend  into  the  lists  to  meet  our  warriors. 
Would  to  God  that  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  English  would  present  them- 
selves before  us  in  an  open  field  !  The  Continent  has  in  every  age  been  their 
tomb."  Fifteen  days  afterwards  the  Convention  of  Ciutra  was  published  ! — 
See  Moniteur,  2~2d  Sept,  1808. 

t  On  the  9th  August  1808,  after  his  retreat  behind  the  Ebro,  Joseph  wrote 
to  Napoleon  :  "  I  have  all  the  world  against  me — all  the  world  without  excep- 
tion. The  upper  classes  themselves,  at  first  uncertain,  have,  ended  by  following 
the  movement  of  the  lower  classes.  There  does  not  remain  a  single  Spaniard 
attached  to  my  cause.  Philip  V.  had  only  one  competitor  to  conquer  :  I  have 

a  whole  nation I  renounce,  then,  to  reign  over  a  nation  which  does  not 

desire  me ;  nevertheless  I  do  not  desire  to  retire  vanquished.  Send  me  one 
of  your  old  armies.  I  will  re-enter  Madrid  at  its  head,  and  I  will  treat  with 
the  Spaniards.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  return  them  Ferdinand  VII.  in  your 
name,  but  retaining  a  portion  of  their  territory  as  far  as  the  Ebro  ;  because 
France  victorious  has  the  right  to  be  paid  the  price  of  her  victory.  She  will 
thus  obtain  the  cost  of  her  exertions,  of  her  blood  spilt,  and  I  will  demand  from 
you  back  the  throne  of  Naples.  The  prince  for  whom  you  have  destined  it  has 
not  yet  taken  possession.  I  am,  besides,  your  brother  and  your  own  blood. 
Justice  and  relationship  both  require  that  I  should  have  the  preference ;  and 
I  will  go  there  to  continue,  in  the  midst  of  a  repose  which  suits  my  tastes,  the 
happiness  of  a  people  which  consents  to  owe  its  prosperity  to  my  cares."— 
THIERS,  ix.  236,  237. 
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CHAP,    of  formation,  promised  to  add  an  invaluable  reserve   to 
the  regular  forces.     Pressed  by  Napoleon  to  give  some 


8-     account  of  such  formidable  preparations,  Count  Mctter- 
nich,    the    imperial   ambassador    at    Paris,    alleged   the 
specious  excuse  that  the  cabinet   of  Vienna  was   only 
imitating  the  conduct  of  its  powerful  neighbours ;  and 
that,  when  Bavaria  had  not  merely  adopted  the  system 
of  the  French  conscription,  but  organised  national  guards, 
which  raised  its  disposable  force  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men,    it    became   indispensable    to    take    corresponding 
measures    of  security  in  the  Hereditary  States.      The 
reason  assigned  was  plausible  ;  but  it  failed  to  impose 
Aug.  14.     upon  the  French  Emperor,  who  forthwith  directed  the 
princes   of  the    Rhenish  Confederacy  to    call   out   and 
encamp  their  respective  contingents,   and  shortly  after 
adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  empire.     Champagny,  at 
the  same  time,  made  the  most  vigorous  remonstrances  to 
Metternich.    "  What  would  your  government  be  at  1 "  said 
he :  "  not  only  is  it  arming,  but  it  has  adopted  extreme 
measures,  which   necessity  alone    could  justify.      Your 
princes  are  traversing  your  provinces,  and  summon  the 
people  to  the  defence  of  the  country.     Everything  is  in 
movement  in  the  Austrian  monarchy.      And   yet   you 
know  that,  far   from   menacing   Austria,    our   Emperor 
desires  only  to  remain  at  peace  with  her — that  we  covet 
ijom.ii.so.  none  of  her  possessions.     Hitherto  the  Emperor  has  been 
72.et'cham-  desirous  to  pretend  ignorance  of  these  preparations  ;  but 
SffirSch,  beware  !     He  cannot  carry  his  dissimulation  much  further  : 
1808  2Bi     a  sPai'k  maJ  light  a  universal  conflagration.     England 
Tii.  33-j.      may  Well  rejoice  at  present :  she  has  not  an  ally  on  the 
251,259.'    Continent;  she  knows  well  she  has  nothing  to  expect 
from  Russia."  ] 

The  preparations  of  Napoleon  for  this  fresh  contest 
kept  pace  with  these  strongly  awakened  suspicions. 
By  a  senatus-consultum  of  the  10th  September,  the 
senate  of  France  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
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Emperor  eighty  thousand  conscripts,  taken  from  those    CHAP. 
coming  to  the  legal  age  (eighteen  to  nineteen)  in  the          ' 
years   1806-7-8  and  9,  and  eighty  thousand  additional     ^ 
from  those  of  1810,  which  last  were,  in  an  especial  manner,  Napoleon's 

•i.-i  IIP  fi  if*  ft       preparations 

destined  to  the  defence  or  the  coasts  and  frontiers  of  the  to  meet  the 
empire.*    So  far  had  the  demands  of  the  French  Emperor  ^eaTTcvy 
already  exceeded  the  increase  of  the  human  race,  and  the  j^h  go- 
boundless  consumption  of  mankind  in  the  Revolutionary  g™^' 
wars  outstripped  even  the  prolific  powers  of  nature  !    The 
adulatory  expressions  with  which  this  frightful  demand 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  senate,  were  not  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  fawning  servility,  than  its  anticipating  the 
resources    of  future  years  of  the  iron  tyranny,  which 
distinguished  the  government  of  the  Empire.     "  How,  " 
said  Lacepede,   their  president,  "  would  the  shades  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Francis  L,  of  the  great  Henry,  be  con- 
soled by  the  generous  resolutions  taken  by  Napoleon ! 
The  French  hasten  to  respond  to  his  sacred  voice  !     He 
requires  a  new  proof  of  their  affection ;  they  hasten  with 
generous  ardour  to  furnish  it  to  him.     The  wish  of  the 
French  people,  sire  !  is  the  same  as  that  of  your  Majesty : 
the  war  of  Spain  is  politic,  it  is  nist,  it  is  necessary;  it 

*  Every  regiment  was  to  be  raised  to  five  battalions ;  the  four  first  bat- 
talions to  have  six,  the  last  four,  companies;  each  company  to  be  one  hundred 
and  forty  strong  ;  each  regiment  to  number  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  eight  were  officers  and  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  sub-officers  and  privates.  All  the  regiments  of  the 
Grand  Army  were  to  have  four  battalions  in  the  field,  and  the  fifth  left  as  a  depot 
on  the  Rhine.  In  Spain  each  regiment  was  to  have  three  battalions  in  the  field — 
one  as  a  first  depot  at  Bayonne,  and  one  as  a  second  depot  in  the  interior  of 
France.  The  armies  of  Italy  and  Naples  were  to  have  four  battalions  of  each 
regiment  in  Italy,  and  a  fifth  in  Piedmont  or  the  south  of  France.  Ten  thou- 
sand picked  conscripts  were  also  to  be  drafted  into  the  Imperial  Guard,  where 
they  were  to  be  formed  into  battalions  of  fusiliers — without,  however,  inter- 
fering with  the  veteran  regiments,  who  were  kept  up  by  an  annual  contribution 
of  twenty  chosen  men  from  each  regiment  of  the  line.  Napoleon  intended  to 
raise  the  Grand  Army  to  two  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  (excluding  the  fifth 
corps),  the  Army  of  Italy  to  one  hundred  thousand,  that  of  Spain  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  of  whom  one  hundred  thousand  were  already  on  the  Ebro, 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  on  the  march  thither,  and  forty  thousand  training 
in  the  depots  at  Bayonne. — THIERS,  ix.  285,  286.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter 
that  the  Army  of  Spain  was  really  raised  to  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ninety  strong — See  infra,  Iv.  15. 
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CHAP,    will  be  victorious.     May  the  English  send  their  whole 
armies  to  combat  in  the  Peninsula  :   they  will  furnish 


m-      only  feeble  glories  to  our  arms,   and  fresh  disgrace  to 

themselves."     Such  was  the  roseate  hue  under  which  the 

titled  and  richly  endowed  senators  of  France  represented 

the  hideous  spectacle  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 

men  being  torn  from  their  homes  to  meet  certain  destruc- 

s*I°nitQUr>  tion,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  perfidious  and  unjust 

Moutg  vi.   aggression  recorded  in  history  :  and  such  the  triumphs 

000.  Jora.          ~  , 

ii.  82,  «3.    which  they  anticipated  for  their  arms,  when  Providence 
286.  '       was  preparing  for  them,  as  its  deserved  punishment,  the 
catastrophes  of  Salamanca  and  Vitoria.1 

At  the  same  time,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  concluded 
Subsidiary  with  Prussia,  calculated  to  relieve,  in  some  degree,  that 
Prussia!'11  unhappy  power  from  the  chains  which  had  fettered  it 
Sept-  8>  since  the  battle  of  Jena.  Napoleon,  vanquished  by  neces- 
sity, and  standing  in  need  of  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
of  the  Grand  Army  for  the  Peninsular  war,  was  driven 
to  more  moderate  sentiments.  It  was  stipulated  that, 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  the  Prussian  army  should  not 
exceed  forty-two  thousand  men  ;  that  no  militia  should 
be  formed  ;  that  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Custrin  should  be 
garrisoned  by  French  troops  till  the  entire  payment  of 
arrears  of  contributions  of  every  description  ;  that  their 
garrisons,  each  four  thousand  strong,  should  be  maintain- 
ed and  paid  solely  at  the  expense  of  Prussia  ;  that  seven 
military  roads,  for  the  use  of  France  and  her  allies, 
should  traverse  the  Prussian  dominions  ;  and  that  the 
arrears  of  the  war  contributions  should  be  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  million  francs,  or  £5,600,000  sterling; 
but  that,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  these  sums 
were  provided  for,  the  French  troops  should,  with  the  ex- 
.  ception  of  these  fortresses,  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions. 

2  Montg.  vi.        i  J 

350.   Xiar-  fo  Prussia  this  evacuation  was  a  source  of  unspeakable 

tens.  N.  R. 

1.  ion,  127.  relief,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  restriction  on  the 
wie,T2M*'    army  was  both  humiliating  and  hurtful,  yet  the  cabinet 

of  Frederick-William  had  no  alternative  but  submission.2 
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They  contrived,  however,  by  the  skilful  change  of  the    CHAP. 
soldiers  called  out  into  actual  service,  to  elude  the  most  . 
galling  part  of  the  obligation,  and  prepared  the  means  of      m' 
political  resurrection  in  future  times. 

Napoleon,  however,  was  well  aware  that,  even  after 
these  treaties  and  precautions,  he  was  still  exposed  to  interview 
great  danger  from  the  renewed  hostility  of  the  German  with  Alex- 
states  in  his  rear,  while  engaged  with  the  armies  of  Eng- an 
land  and  Spain  in  front  in  the  Peninsula,  if  he  was  not 
well  established  in  the  alliance  with  Russia.  It  was  in 
the  breast  of  Alexander  that  the  true  security  for  the 
peace  of  the  Continent  beyond  the  Rhine  was  to  be 
found.  This  was  more  especially  the  case,  as  the  losses 
and  serious  aspect  of  the  Spanish  war  had  already  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  withdraw  a  large  part  of  the  Grand 
Army  from  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  before  winter, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  would 
remain  to  assert  the  French  supremacy  in  the  centre  and 
north  of  Europe.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  Frencli 
Emperor  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  Alexander  into 
his  views  regarding  Spain,  and  for  this  purpose  he  held 
out  again  the  deceitful  lure  of  an  entire  partition  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  So  early  as  February  1808,  he  had 
written  to  the  Czar,  expressing  his  desire  to  settle  now  in 
a  definitive  manner  the  questions  of  the  East,  to  admit 
Austria  into  a  share  of  the  spoil,  and  to  set  on  foot  in 
concert  a  gigantic  expedition  to  India,  which  might  finally 
destroy  the  English  power  in  Hindostan.  Alexander 
readily  fell  into  the  snare.  "Ah  !  what  a  great  man  !" 
exclaimed  he :  "  now  I  see  again  the  ideas  of  Tilsit.  Tell 
him  that  I  am  devoted  to  him  for  life ;  my  armies,  my  em- 
pire are  at  his  disposal.  Your  master  wishes  to  interest 
Austria  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire; 
he  is  right :  It  is  a  wise  thought ;  I  at  once  agree  to  it. 
He  wishes  an  expedition  to  India ;  I  consent  to  it.  I 
explained  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended 
during  our  conferences  at  Tilsit ;  but  he  is  accustomed 
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CHAP,    to  set  physical  obstacles  at  naught.     But  let  him  not  be 

! —  uneasy  ;  my  preparations  shall  be  proportioned  to  the 

0 '  difficulty."  Not  content  with  this,  Napoleon  resolved  to 
do  his  utmost  to  prevail  on  the  Czar  to  meet  him  at  a 
town  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  the  destinies  of 
the  world  might  be  arranged.  Such  was  the  ascendant 
which  he  had  gained  over  his  mind  during  the  negotia- 
tions at  Tilsit,  and  such  the  attractions  of  the  new  objects 
of  ambition  in  Finland  and  on  the  Danube,  which  he  had 
the  address  to  present  to  his  ambition,  that  Alexander 
completely  fell  into  his  views.*  Erfurth  was  the  town 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  there  a  conference  was 
held  between  the  two  potentates,  almost  rivalling  that 
of  Tilsit  in  interest  and  importance.  On  his  route  for 
Germany,  the  Emperor  met  large  bodies  of  the  Grand 
Army  on  their  road  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyreneaii 
frontier.  He  addressed  them  in  one  of  those  nervous  pro- 
clamations which  ever  bear  so  strong  an  impress  of  his 
genius,  but  which,  long  the  heralds  of  his  victories,  began 
now  to  afford  a  curious  contrast  to  the  disasters  he  was 
destined  to  undergo. t  The  troops  traversed  France  in 
the  highest  spirits,  animated  by  the  Emperor's  address, 
vi^'lSi  magnificently  feted  by  the  municipalities,  beneath  tri- 
44-2.  Thib.  umphal  arches,  and  amidst  songs  of  congratulation  from 
Montg.  vi.  their  fellow-citizens.  Vain  illusion  I  They  were  marching 
*ii?~»4, 85™'  only  to  the  scene  of  iprotracted  agony ;  to  whiten  with 
their  bones  the  fields  of  Spain;1  to  a  lengthened  conflict, 

*  "  Alexander,  always  influenced  by  the  passion  of  the  moment,  no  longer 
contained  himself  since  Napoleon  had  consented  to  discuss  the  partition  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  Constantinople,  above  all,  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
most  beautiful  provinces  of  that  empire,  because  with  Constantinople  was 
glory  and  c'clut  as  well  as  utility.  But  to  give  that  key  of  the  Straits  was 
exactly  that  which  was  more  repugnant  to  Napoleon  than  any  other  conces- 
sion in  the  world.  .  .  .  However,  Alexander  did  not  despair  of  overcoming 
Napoleon.  He  repeated  without  ceasing  that  he  did  not  desire  any  territory 
south  of  the  Balkans,  any  part  of  Koumelia — nothing  but  the  banlieu  of 
Constantinople — leaving  Adriauople  to  whomsoever  was  desired." — TmERS,ix. 
265,  266. 

t  "  Soldiers  ]  after  having  triumphed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Vistula,  you  have  traversed  Germany  by  forced  marches.  I  now  make  you 
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which,  ushered  in  at  first  by  brilliant  victories,  was  destined    CHAP. 
in  the  end  to  thin  their  ranks  by  its  carnage,  and  over- 


whelm their  honour  by  its  disasters. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  set  out  before  Napoleon,  and       g 
on  his  way  paid  a  melancholy  visit  to  the  Kino;  and  Queen  lts  secret 

T-»  •  TT-  -T-»  T  i  •  i       o\>jot:t,  and 

or  Prussia  at  Komgsberg.  Proceeding  on  his  route,  he  tenor  of  the 
rapidly  traversed  the  Prussian  states,  received  with  marked  Luuhere. 
gratification  the  honours  paid  to  him  by  the  French 
troops;  took  Marshal  Lannes  with  him  in  his  own  carriage, 
and  expressed  publicly  to  the  French  officers  the  satisfac- 
tion which  he  felt  "  at  finding  himself  among  such  brave 
men,  such  renowned  warriors."  Proceeding  in  this  manner, 
and  received,  wherever  he  passed,  with  the  utmost  distinc- 
tion by  the  French  authorities,  he  arrived  at  Weimar  late 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  September,  and  found  every-  Sept.  20. 
thing  prepared  for  his  reception  by  his  brother  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantino,  and  the  French  ambassador  Caulain- 
court,  who  had  arrived  two  days  before.  Meanwhile 
Napoleon,  in  more  than  regal  state,  was  leisurely  advancing 
from  Paris,  surrounded  by  the  sovereigns,  princes,  and 
ministers  of  Germany,  enjoying  the  secret  satisfaction  of 
exhibiting  the  Russian  Autocrat,  awaiting  his  arrival  in 
an  inconsiderable  town  of  Germany,  above  five  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  his  dominions. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  made  his 
public  entry  into  Erfurth,  and,  after  reviewing  the  troops, 
proceeded  on  horseback  to  meet  Alexander,  who  had  left 
Weimar  at  the  same  hour  to  approach  his  august  ally. 

traverse  France  without  giving  you  a  moment's  repose.  Soldiers  !  I  have  need 
of  you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  [the  arms  of  England]  denies  the 
continent  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Let  it  fly  dismayed  at  your  appearance  ! 
Let  us  carry  our  arms  to  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  there  also  we  have  out- 
rages to  avenge.  Soldiers  !  you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of  all  modern 
armies  ;  but  have  you  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  the  Roman  legions,  which  in 
the  same  campaign  frequently  triumphed  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in 
Illyria  and  on  the  Tagus  ?  A  long  peace,  enduring  prosperity,  shall  be  the 
reward  of  your  labours.  A  true  Frenchman  should  never  taste  of  repose  till 
the  seas  are  enfranchised  from  their  .oppressors.  Soldiers  !  all  that  you  have 
already  clone,  all  that  you  will  yet  do  for  the  happiness  of  the  French  people, 
will  be  eternally  engraved  in  my  heart." — THIBAUDEAU,  vii.  50. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  X 
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CHAP.    The  two  sovereigns  met  on  the  highway,  between   the 
,  villages  of  Ottsted  and  Nora,  near  a  remarkable  pear-tree, 

m-  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  road-side.  Alexander 
immediately  descended  from  his  carriage ;  Napoleon 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  the  tMro  monarchs  embraced 
with  the  strongest  marks  of  mutual  esteem.  The  French 
Emperor  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  St  Andrew  of 
Russia,  the  Russian  bore  the  grand  badge  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  on  his  bosom.  Magnificent  presents  were  inter- 
changed on  both  parts ;  side  by  side  the  two  Emperors 
rode  into  Erfurth,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  cheers 
of  multitudes,  and  the  thundering  acclamations  of  ten 
thousand  soldiers.  When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  pre- 
pared for  the  Czar,  the  monarchs  again  embraced,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  arm  in  arm.  Napoleon  requested 
6L  Mont,  Alexander  to  give  the  watchword  of  the  day;  he  com- 
Bi'n/vti  P^c^,  and  it  was  "  Erfurth  and  confidence."  The  two 
£5>.  2(>- .  sovereigns  dined  together,  and  in  the  evening  a  general 

J  hiers,  ix.  °  °  '  t  _  . 

•299, 303.     illumination  evinced  the  intoxicating  joy  of  the  inha- 
bitants.1 * 

No  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  greatness  of 
Fetes  and  Napoleon's  power,  or  the  almost  irresistible  sway  which 
at  Erfurth.  he  had  acquired  in  northern  and  central  Europe,  but  by 
those  who  witnessed  the  pomp  and  deference  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  at  Tilsit  and  Erfurth,  and  four  years 
afterwards  at  Dresden.  Environed  by  a  brilliant  cortege 
of  marshals,  generals,  diplomatists,  and  staff-officers,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  obsequious  atten- 
tion to  a  crowd  of  princes  and  inferior  potentates,  who 
depended  on  his  breath  for  their  political  existence  or 
nominal  independence.  All  the  beauty,  rank,  and  dis- 
tinction of  Germany  were  assembled.  Seventy  princes  or 
independent  sovereigns  were  in  attendance  ;  and  literally 
it  might  be  said,  that  the  monarchs  of  Europe  watched 

*  The  place  between  Ottsted  and  Nora,  where  this  remarkable  meeting  took 
place,  is  still  shown  to  travellers.—  Personal  Observation. 
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for  a  favourable  sign  from  the  mighty  conqueror's  cham-    CHAP. 
berlains.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  magnificence,  however, 


he  did  deserved  homage  to  the  aristocracy  of  intellect : 
in  one  of  the  assemblies  of  all  the  potentates  of  Europe, 
he  addressed  Wieland  and  Goethe  next  after  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  before  any  of  the  corps  of  kings  and 
princes  who  were  watching  for  a  look.  The  two  Emperors 
spent  the  forenoons  together,  conversing  on  the  public 
affairs  of  Europe  and  the  separate  plans  of  administration 
for  their  vast  dominions  ;  they  then  rode  out  in  company 
to  a  review  or  inspection  of  their  respective  troops,  dined 
alternately  with  each  other,  and  in  the  evening  went  to 
the  same  box  at  the  theatre.  A  brilliant  band  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  performers  had  come  from  Paris 
to  grace  the  conference,  and  during  a  fortnight  the  theatre  i  Thib.  \K. 
of  Erfurth,  resplendent  with  illustrious  men  and  beautiful  ^Jiv.w 
women,  beheld  the  masterpieces  of  Racine  and  Corneille  §^5-" 
performed  by  the  talents  of  Talma,  Saint  Pris,  Mademoi-  ™-  26-.° 

*  ,  .  .  Thiers,  ix. 

selles  Duchesnois  and  Bourgoin,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  315,  SIG. 
performers.1* 

*  The  attentions  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon  to  each  other  at  Erfurth,  though 
delicate,  were  got  up  with  so  much  anxiety,  as  to  convey  to  the  spectators  the 
impression  that  the  intimacy  of  Tilsit  had  somewhat  declined,  and  that  a 
feeling  of  which  they  were  on  every  occasion  so  very  solicitous  to  give  public 
demonstration,  could  not  in  reality  have  a  very  deep  foundation.  On  one 
occasion  Alexander  expressed  great  admiration  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
dressing-case  and  breakfast  set  of  porcelain  and  gold  in  Napoleon's  sleeping 
apartment :  they  were  sent  to  him  as  a  present  on  the  same  evening.  At  the 
representation  of  CEdipe  on  October  3,  when  the  line  was  repeated, — 

"L'amiti<5  d'un  grand  homme  est  un  bienfait  des  dieux," 

Alexander  turned  to  Napoleon,  and  presented  to  him  his  hand.  A  few  days 
after,  the  Czar,  when  preparing  to  go  into  the  salle-a-manger  to  dinner,  per- 
ceived that  he  had  forgotten  his  sword.  Napoleon  immediately  unbuckled 
his  own,  and  presented  it  to  him. — "  I  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  your  friendship," 
replied  Alexander  :  "  your  Majesty  may  be  well  assured  I  shall  never  draw  it 
against  you."  In  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur,  Napoleon  had  sufficient  great- 
ness of  soul  and  true  discernment  to  attempt  no  concealment  of  his  origin. 
At  dinner  one  day  the  conversation  turned  on  the  Golden  Bui],  and  the 
primate  of  Germany  insisted  that  it  had  been  published  in  1409. — "  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  observed  Napoleon ;  "When  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  of  artil- 
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CHAP.        On  the  6th  October  the  whole  court  proceeded  to 
- —  Weimar,  where  they  were  magnificently  entertained  by 
™®8'     the  Grand -duke  of  that  place  ;  and  Napoleon  enjoyed 
And  on  ti.c  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  Goethe,  Wieland,  and 
the  other  illustrious  men  who  have  thrown  an  imperish- 
able lustre  over  German  literature.     On  the   7th,  the 
august  party  visited  the  field  of  Jena.     An  elegant  temple 
had  been  constructed  by  the  Grand-duke  on  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  the  scene  of  Napoleon's 
frigid  bivouac  two  years  before,  on  the  night  before  the 

1  Ante,  i-li.          e  J 

xiiii.§-»i.    battle  ;x  and  a  little  lower  down  were  a  number  of  tents, 
of  sumptuous  construction,  where  the  Emperor  and  his 
cortege  of  kings  were  entertained,  and  from  whence  he 
pointed  out  to  Alexander  the  line  of  the  different  move- 
ments which,  on  that  memorable  spot,  had  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Czar's  most  cherished  projects.      At 
Gi,7u\M'  length,  after  seventeen  days  spent  together  in  the  closest 
s^llw?'   intimacy,  the  two  Emperors,  on  the  14th  October,  the 
^  c"s- iv:-  anniversarv  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  rode  out  together  to 

2s2.    Hard.  »  ° 

*•  2;i0- .     the  spot  where  they  had  met  on  the  27th  September ; 

329.  '       they  there  alighted  from  their  horses,  and  walked  side  by 

side  for  a  few  minutes  in  close  conversation,  and  then,2 

lery,  I  was  three  years  at  Valence,  and  there  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  lodge 
with  a  learned  person,  in  whose  library  I  learned  that  and  many  other 
valuable  details.  Nature  has  given  me  a  memory  singularly  tenacious  of 
figures."  Mademoiselle  Bourgoin,  whose  personal  charms  were  equal  to  her 
talents  as  an  actress,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander; and  he  inquired  of  Napoleon  if  there  would  be  any  inconvenience; 
in  his  forming  her  personal  acquaintance.  "  None  whatever,"  replied  Napo- 
leon, "  except  that  it  would  be  a  certain  mode  of  making  you  thoroughly 
known  to  all  Paris.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  at  the  post  hour,  the  most 
minute  particulars  of  your  visits  to  her  will  be  despatched  :  and  soon  there 
will  not  be  a  statuary  in  Paris  who  will  not  be  in  a  situation  to  model  your 
person  from  head  to  foot." — This  hint  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the  rising 
passion  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  who,  with  all  his  admiration  for  the  fair  sex, 
had  an  extreme  apprehension  of  such  a  species  of  notoriety.  It  was  at  Erfurth 
that  Napoleon  made  the  memorable  observation  to  Talma  on  his  erroneous 
view  of  the  character  of  Nero,  in  the  Britannicus  of  Racine — viz.  that  the  poet 
had  not  represented  him  as  a  tyrant  in  the  commencement  of  his  career  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  love,  his  ruling  passion  at  the  moment,  was  thwarted, 
that  he  became  violent,  cruel,  and  oppressive. —  See  LAS  CASES,  iv.  232;  and 
TIIIBAUDEAU,  vii.  61,  G5,  71. 
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embracing,  bade  each  other  a  final  adieu.      Alexander    CHAP. 
returned  rapidly  towards  Poland  ;  Napoleon  remeasured      LV' 
his  steps  slowly  and  pensively  towards  Erfurth.     They     1808' 
never  met  again  in  this  world.* 

But  it  was  neither  to  amuse  themselves  with  reviews 
and  theatrical  representations,  nor  to  make  proposals  to  Secret  views 
Austria  and  England,  which  they  were  well  aware  would  ties  at  tli" 
not  be  listened  to,  that  the  two  Emperors  had  come  so  conference- 
far  and  remained  together  so  long.  It  was  with  no  view 
to  peace,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  distinct  prophetic 
anticipation  of  an  approaching  resumption  of  hostilities, 
that  the  conference  of  Erfurth  took  place.  Napoleon 
clearly  perceived  that  Austria  was  about  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  immersion  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  preparations  which  England  was  making 
for  a  Continental  campaign,  to  renew  the  contest  in 
Germany  ;  and  it  was  to  Russia  alone  that  he  could 
look  for  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  north  of 
Europe  during  the  arduous  crisis  which  was  approaching. 
Albeit  internally  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  fearful 
contest  in  the  end  with  the  power  of  France,  Alexander 
was  not  less  sensible  of  the  importance  of  gaining  time 
for  the  preparations  for  it.  He  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  the  peculiar  and  national 
interests  of  Russia  were  in  the  mean  time  chiefly  to  be 
promoted  by  remaining  firm  in  the  French  alliance, 
and  that,  when  the  evil  day  did  come,  the  best  pre- 

*  In  one  of  their  conversations,  Alexander  sti'ongly  represented  to  the  French 
Emperor  the  resistance  which  he  experienced  in  his  senate  from  the  aristocratic 
chiefs,  in  his  projects  for  the  public  good.  "  Believe  me,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  how  large  soever  a  throne  may  be,  it  will  always  be  found  too  small  for  two 
masters." — MONTGAILLARD,  vi.  354. 

Though  Austria  was  not  admitted  as  a  party  to  the  conference  at  Erfurth, 
Baron  Vincent,  envoy  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  came  with  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  on  the  subject  of  the  armaments  on  either  side  in  southern 
Germany  ;  and  a  joint  memorial  was  presented  by  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Russia,  proposing  a  termination  of  hostilities  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.     But  these  important  state  papers  will  more  fitly  come  under  con-  '^  i"f^a' 
sideration  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  which  -treat  specifically  of  the  affairs  of  aiid  Ivii. 
Austria  and  England  at  this  momentous  crisis  of  their  history.1 
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CHAP,  paration  for  it  would  be  found  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
strength  of  the  empire  in  Finland  and  on  the  Danube, 
which  was  likely  to  follow  an  adherence  to  his  present  en- 
gagements. Thus,  while  both  these  great  potentates 
were  lavishing  professions  of  friendship  and  regard  on 
each  other,  they  were  in  reality  nursing  the  feelings  des- 
tined to  lead  to  inextinguishable  hostility  in  their  hearts. 
Napoleon  returned,  almost  blinded  by  Russian  flattery, 
to  Paris,  to  prepare,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula, 
the  means  of  arraying  the  countless  host  which  he  was 


v 
76, 78.       afterwards  to  lead  to  the  Kremlin  :  and  Alexander,  loaded 

Boutour.  _  ' 

i.  32, 33,     -\vith  French  presents,  remeasured  his  steps  to  Muscovy 

iii.'  86.       to  organise  the  force  destined,  after  adding  Finland  and 

so'l^be!'    the  principalities  on  the  Danube  to  his  dominions,  to  hurl 

back  to  the  Seine  the  tide  of  Gallic  invasion.1  * 

The  conferences  of  Erfurth  were  reduced,  after  various 
Tenor  o'f  the  proposals  on  both  sides  had  been  considered,  to  a  formal 
treaty  on  October  1 2,  which  was  to  be  kept  secret  during 
ten  years.  By  it  France  recognised  Finland,  Wallachia, 
and  Moldavia,  as  integral  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  engaged,  if  negotiations  to  that  effect  should  be  set 
on  foot  with  the  court  of  Stockholm  and  the  Divan, 
to  abstain  from  all  mediation  or  interference.  England 
also,  as  the  price  of  any  pacification,  was  to  recognise 
the  same  acquisitions  to  Russia,  which  on  its  side  agreed 
to  the  whole  changes  of  dynasty  effected  by  Napoleon  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  An  invitation  to  peace  was  to  be 
sent  to  England  on  the  same  conditions  of  agreeing  to 

*  " The  Emperor  Alexander,"  says  Boutourlin,  "felt  that  the  alliance  con- 
cluded at  Tilsit,  and  cemented  at  Erfurth,  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  conform- 
able to  the  interests  of  Napoleon,  would  come  to  an  end  ;  and  that  the  grand 
crisis  was  approaching  which  was  destined  cither  to  consolidate  the  universal 
empire  which  the  French  Emperor  was  endeavouring  to  establish  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  to  break  the  chains  which  retained  so  many  Continental  states  under 
his" rule.  Determined  never  to  submit  to  any  condition  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  regarded  the  rupture  as  near  and 
unavoidable,  and  thenceforward  applied  himself  silently  to  organise  the 
immense  resources  of  his  states,  to  resist  the  danger  which  was  approaching ; 
a  danger  which  promised  to  be  the  more  terrible,  that  Russia  would  have  to 
sustain  it  to  all  appearance  unsupported,  against  the  accumulated  forces  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe." — BOUTOURLIN,  i.  45. 
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the  whole  Peninsular  changes.     In  the  event  of  war  being    CHAP. 
continued  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  France  was  not  to 


interfere,  unless  Austria  made  common  cause  with  the 
Porte,  in  which  case  Napoleon  was  to  make  common  cause 
•with  Russia  ;  and  if  Austria  declared  war  against  France, 
Russia  was  to  attack  that  power  on  the  side  of  Galicia. 
An  indemnity  for  its  losses  was  to  be  procured  for  Den- 
mark, and  no  further  partition  permitted  of  Turkey  by 
any  power  whatever,  without  the  consent  of  France  and 
Russia.*  This  was  the  whole  extent  of  the  formal  treaty  ; 
but  verbal  conferences  between  the  two  Emperors,  of  still 
greater  moment,  and  to  the  same  general  purport,  took  place. 
In  these  the  great  object  of  the  two  potentates  was  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  each  other  to  their  respective  projects 
of  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser  states  in 
their  vicinity;  and  their  mutual  interests  or  necessities 
rendered  this  an  easy  task.  Alexander  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  invasion  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  placing  of 
princes  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  on  the  thrones  of  the 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of  Murat  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the 
French  empire.  The  effects  of  this  consent  soon  appeared 
in  the  accrediting  of  Russian  ambassadors  to  the  courts  of 

c 

these  infant  sovereigns.  On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon 
consented  to  the  uniting  of  Finland,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia  to  the  already  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
admitted  his  relation  and  future  brother-in-law,  the 
Grand-duke  of  Oldenburg,  into  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  gave  satisfactory  explanation  in  regard  to  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  held  out  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  East  the  prospect  of  obtaining  aid  from  France  in 
the  attempt  to  stretch  his  mighty  arms  over  the  Asiatic 
Continent,  and  give  a  deadly  wound  to  the  power  of 
England  on  the  plains  of  Hiudostan.  Two  different  plans 
for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire  were  here  brought 
under  discussion,  as  they  had  been  at  the  previous  con- 

*  See  the  articles  of  tliis  secret  treaty,  first  given  in  BIGXOX,  viii.  5,  11. 
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CHAP,    fercnccs  between   Caulaincourt   and    Ronmnzoff.      The 
first  was  the  one  previously  arranged  at  Tilsit,  whereby 


1808.     Russia  was  £0   obtain  Wallachia,    Moldavia,    and   Bul- 
garia, as  far  as  the  Balkan  ;  the  connivance  of  Austria 
was  to  be  procured  by  the  cession  of  Bosnia   to   the 
Imperial  crown,  and  Servia  as  an  appanage  for  one  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.      France  was  to 
obtain  Macedonia,  Albania,  Greece,  and  the  isles,  with 
Candia.     The  second  plan  was  much  more  extensive,  and 
would,  if  carried  into  effect,  have  made  a  total  change  in 
the  world.     Russia,  according  to  this  scheme,  was  to  cross 
the  Balkan,  obtain   Roumelia,  with  Constantinople,  the 
Dardanelles,  and  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  so  as  to  secure 
to  her  the  command  of  the  Straits.     Austria  was  to  be 
gratified  with  Macedonia,  except   Salonica,  in  addition 
to   Bosnia   and   Servia ;  and  France,    besides    Albania, 
Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  was  to 
34,  35! "'    be  gifted  with  Egypt,  while  the  Turks  were  to  be  banished 
234, 240.     to  the  eastern  extremity  of  their  empire  on  the  Euphrates. 
Iff,  232. 1V' But  these  vast  projects  of  spoliation  came  to  nothing, 
lis^i?"''  fr°m  ^1C  impossibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding  as 
sod '314     ^°  wni°h  Pai'tj  was  to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople 
and'34o.'      —a  city,  as  Napoleon  justly  observed,  in  the  finest  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  and  itself  worth  a  kingdom.1  * 

In  return  for  so  many  concessions,  he  procured  from 

Concessions  Alexander  a  promise  to  aid  France  with  a  considerable 

Napoleon  to  force  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Austria,  and  conceded 

Prussia!""    to  his  earnest  entreaties  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the 

oppressive    burdens   under  which  Prussia  had   so    long 

groaned.  The  arrcar  of  contributions,  fixed  at  1 40,000,000 

iv.  §4.'    '  francs,  by  the  treaty  of  8th  September,2  was  reduced  to 

125,000,000  ;    and  a  more   important   relaxation   took 

*  "  Examinant  clans  lour  detail,"  says  Thiers,  "  les  pro  juts  qui  avaicnt  tant 
agitx5 1'esprit  d' Alexandra  et  de  M.  tie  IlomanyoflT,  Napoleon  discuta  successive- 
inent  lea  clivers  plans  tie  partage  proposes,  et  pour  amener  plus  facilenient  1'ein- 
pereur  Alexandra  a  sea  vucs,  sc  montra,  ce  qu'il  avail  toiijouns  6t6,  pdreinptoire 
Bur  la  possession  des  ddtroits,  et  no  liiLssa  pas  la  tuoindro  e.spenince  d'uno 
concession  h  ce  stijet."— TIIIEU.H,  ix.  303. 
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place  in  the  form  of  payment,  by  which,  in  consideration    CHAP. 
of  50,000,000  of  francs  received  by  Daru  on  the  5th  — 
November,  and  70,000,000  more  for  which  promissory 
notes  were  granted,  the  royal  revenues  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  Prussian  authorities ;  and  the  French  troops,  which 
were  urgently  required  in  the  Peninsula,  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  garrisons  of  Stettin,  Ciistrin,  and  Glogau, 
entirely  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  dominions.     Thus  had 
Napoleon  the  address  to  make  his  disasters  in  Spain, 
which  imperatively  required  the  removal  of  the  French 
troops  from  the  north  of  Germany,  the  means  of  gratifying  yj'"11^/' 
Alexander  by  an  apparent  concession  to  his  wishes,  and  ®?ui-^4j 
diminishing  the  irritation  of  Prussia,  which,  in  the  event  pas.  iv.  232, 
of  hostilities  with  Austria,  might  prove,  even  after  all  its  ix.  bi. *" 
disasters,  a  formidable  enemy  in  his  rear.1 

Two  other  more  delicate  subjects  of  discussion  were, 
after  being  touched  on,  averted  rather  than  settled,  by  the  Their  dker- 
diplomatic  skill  of  the  two  Emperors,  and  left  the  seeds  cerniSng0n 
of  inextinguishable  future  jealousy  in  their  minds.     The  mamlg™ s 
first  was  a  proposal  by  Napoleon,  who  already  had  resolved  and  Turke>'- 
to  divorce  Josephine,  for  the  hand  of  the  Grand-duchess 
Catherine  Paulowna,  the  favourite  sister  of  the  Emperor  : 
an  overture  which  the  astute  Russian  evaded  by  referring 
the  matter,  not  to  the  reigning  Empress,  whose  ambition 
its  brilliancy  might  have  dazzled,  but  to  the  Empress- 
dowager,  whose  firmness  of  character  was  proof  against 
the  seduction.*    She  hastened  to  terminate  the  dangerous 
negotiation  by  alleging  religious  scruples,  and  shortly  after 
marrying  her  daughter  to  Prince  Oldenburg.     The  second 
was,  an  amicable  but  resolute  contest  for  the  possession 
of  Constantinople.     Napoleon,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,t 

*  In  reply  to  Napoleon,  says  Tkiers,  "  Alexandra  ajouta  que  sans  doute  il 
parviendrait  a  bien  disposer  sa  scaur,  la  grande-duchesse  Catherine,  mais  qu'il 
ne  saurait  se  natter  d'entrainer  sa  mere,  et  que  la  violenter  par  le  deploiement 
de  son  autorite"  impe"riale  serait  tou jours  au-dessus  de  ses  forces  ;  que  tel  ctait 
1' unique  motif  pour  lequel  il  avait  garde  autant  de  reserve  sur  ce  sujet :  que 
si,  du  reste,  il  pouvait  entrer  dans  les  intentions  de  Napoleon  qu'il  fit  une 
pareille  tentative,  il  laferait,  mais  sans  repondre  du  success." — THIERS,  ix.  338. 

t  "  We  talked,"  says  Napoleon,  "  of  the  affairs  of  Turkey  at  Erfurth.    Alex- 
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CHAP,    could  not  bring  his  mind  to  cede  to  his  rival  the  Queen 

LV. 

of  the  East :  Alexander,  with  justice,  regarded  it  as  the 


1081     outlet  to  his  southern  dominions  —  the  back-door  of  his 

empire,  —  and  was  earnest  that  its  key  should  be  placed 

in  his  hands.     Fearful  of  interrupting  their  present  har- 

mony by  any  such  irreconcilable  theme  of  discord,  the 

'Tiiib.  vii.  subject  was,  by  common  consent,  laid  aside  :  the  City  of 

Hard.'x.     Constantino  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 

239  245 

Bout.  i.  '  Turks,  who,  in  every  other  respect,  were  abandoned  to 
jom.  iii.  86.  Muscovite  ambition.  But  the  tender  point  had  been 
232,^3."'  touched  —  the  chord  which  jarred  in  the  hearts  of  each 


and  the  inestimable  prize  formed  the  secret  sub- 
vii.  425.     ject  of  hostility,  which,  as  much  as  jealousy  of  English 
332,  339.    power,  afterwards  led  the  French  legions  to  Borodino  and 
the  Kremlin.1 

Immediately  after  the  conference  at  Erfurth,  a  formal 
Treaty  with  treaty  was  concluded  with  Prussia,  by  which  the  allevi- 
Muratde-    ations  to  her  miseries  provided  for  by  the  arbiters  of 
of  Naples!8  Europe  were  reduced  to  writing;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
NOV.  5.      evacuation  of  the  Prussian  states,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  retained  fortresses,  took  place.    Restored  by  this 
removal,  and  the  recovery  of  the  right  of  collecting  his 
revenue,  in  a  certain  degree  to  his  rank  of  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign,  Frederick-William,  in  company  with  his 
beautiful  Queen,  returned  to  the  capital,  and  made  his 
public  entry  into  Berlin  amidst  the  transports  and  tears 
of  his  subjects.     The  results  of  the  secret  conference  at 
Erfurth  soon  developed  themselves.     Murat  was  declared 
by  Napoleon  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  and,  leaving  the 
theatre  of  his  sanguinary  measures  and  rash  hostility  in 
the  Peninsula,  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his  newly 
acquired  dominions.     lie  was  received  with  universal  joy 
by  the  inconstant  people,  who  seemed  equally  delighted 
with  any  sovereign  sent  to  them  by  the  great  northern 

ander  was  very  desirous  that  I  should  agree  to  his  obtaining  possession  of 
Constantiuople,  but  I  could  never  bring  rny  mind  to  consent  to  it.  It  is  the 
noblest  harbour  in  the  world,  is  placed  in  tLe  finest  situation,  and  is  itself 
worth  a  kingdom."  —  LAS  CASES,  iv.  231  ;  O'MEAUA,  i.  3C2;and  THIEUS,  ix.  308. 
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conqueror.     His  entry  into  Naples  was  as  great  a  scene  of   CHAP. 
triumph,  felicitations,  and  enthusiasm,  as  that  of  Joseph 


had  been.     Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  gave  proof 
of  the  vigour  which  was  to  attend  at  least  his  military 
operations,  by  a  successful  expedition  against  the  island  of 
Capri,  which  the  English  had  held  for  three  years,  but  Jlf'^jl1 
now  yielded  with  a  small  garrison  under  Sir  Hudson  ^  ^p.-b'- 
Lowe,  which  capitulated,  and  was  sent  back  to  England,  vii.  U9. 
to  a  vigorous  and  well-conceived  attack  from  the  French  237,  239. 
forces.1 

Secured  by  the  conferences  at  Erfurth  from  all  danger 
in  his  rear,  Napoleon  speedily  returned  to  Paris ;   and,  Napoleon 
after  presiding  over  the  opening  of  the  legislative  assembly,  paria^and 
then  resolved,  with  his  wonted  vigour,  to  set  out  for  the  SeEbro" 
Pyrenees.    He  was  determined  by  a  sudden  attack  to  dis-  Atl~ 
perse  the  Spanish  armaments  and  capture  Madrid,  before  plate  4S- 
either  the  English  auxiliaries  could  acquire  a  solid  footing 
in  the  Peninsula,  or  Austria  could  gain  time  to  put  in 
motion  the  extensive  armaments  she  was  preparing  on  the 
Danube.    Leaving  Paris  in  the  end  of  October,  he  arrived  Oct.  '2.0. 
at  Bayonne  on  the  3d  November,  and  immediately  dis-  NOV.  a. 
posed  his  forces  for  active  operations.     The  effect  of  the 
vigorous  exertions  which  he  had  made  to  strengthen  his 
armies  in  that  quarter  was  now  beginning  to  display  itself. 
The  fifty  thousand  soldiers  who  in  the  middle  of  August 
were  concentrated  on  the  Ebro,  dejected  by  disaster,  had 
swelled  by  the  end  of  September,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
to  ninety  thousand  men  present  under  arms  in  Navarre, 
besides  twenty  thousand,  under  St  Cyr,  in  Catalonia. 
This  body,  already  so  formidable,  subsequently  received 
vast  accessions  of  force  from  the  troops  arriving  from 
Germany,  especially  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  corps  of  i^1^^ 
Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  all  of  which  were  veterans  from  ™>  ™. 
the  Grand  Army,  confident  in  themselves,  and  inured  to  119! 
victory.2 

During  the  whole  of  October,  the  road  from  Bayonne 
to  Vitoria  was  crowded  with  horsemen  and  carriages  : 
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CHAP,  through  every  opening  in  the  Pyrenees,  foot-soldiers  were 
' pouring  in  endless  multitudes  to  reinforce  the  grand 
muster  jn  Navarre.  Conformably  to  his  general  custom, 
Napoleon  divided  the  whole  army  into  eight  corps, 
commanded  by  as  many  marshals,  whose  names,  already 
'on"  rendered  immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame,  seemed  a  sure 
presage  to  victory.*  Their  united  force,  when  the  Emperor 
took  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  November,  was  not  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom  fully  forty 
thousand  were  cavalry  ;  and  they  comprehended  above 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  Grand  Army. 
After  deducting  the  troops  in  Catalonia,  and  those  which 
required  to  be  maintained  in  garrison  in  the  northern 
fortresses,  and  the  sick  and  absent,  at  least  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  could  be  relied  on  for  offensive 
operations  on  the  Ebro.  But  the  magnitude  of  this  force, 
great  as  it  was,  constituted  the  least  formidable  part  of 
its  character.  It  was  its  incomparable  discipline,  spirit, 
and  equipment,  the  skill  and  vigour  of  its  officers,  the 
docility  and  experience  of  its  soldiers,  the  central  and 
impregnable  position  which  it  occupied  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Navarre,  and  the  unity  of  design  which  it  was 
Napier,'  1!°'  wcll  known  would  soon  be  communicated  to  its  operations 
377'  sifu'th  ky  the  consummate  talents  of  Napoleon,  which  constituted 
».  see,  387.  its  real  strength,  and  rendered  the  friends  of  freedom  in 

"  Mil).   VII. 

1.10, 152.     Europe  justly  fearful  of  the  collision  of  such  a  host  with 

Tillers,  ix.  \.    .  -,-,,. 

350,  3.yj.     the  divided  and  inexperienced   armies  or  the  bpanish 
provinces.1  f 

*  First  corps,  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,      .  .  .  33,937 

Second  corps,  Be.s.sieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  afterwords  Soult,  Duko 

ofDalmatia,       .  33,054 


Third  corps,  Moncey,  Duke  of  Cornegliuno, 
Fourth  corps,  Lefebvro,  Duke  of  Dantzic, 
Fifth  corps,  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,     . 
Sixth  corps,  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingeu, 
Seventh  corps,  General  St  Cyr  in  Catalonia, 
Eighth  corps,  Junot,  Duke  of  Abrantes, 
Reserve,  Napoleon  in  person, 
Ou  march  from  Franco,   . 


37,690 
25,984 
26,713 
38,033 
42,107 
25,730 
42,382 
14,000 


319,690 

— Xap.  i.,  Appendix,  88. 
t  Before  assuming  the  command  of  the  army,  Napoleon  had  saH,  in  hi.s 
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These  armies,  though  very  numerous  on  paper,  and  in 
considerable  strength  in  the  field,  were  fur  from  being  in  

•   •  1 808 

a  situation,  either  from  discipline,  equipment,  or  position,      lg  ' 
to  make  head  against  so  formidable  an  enemy.     The  Spa-  Positions 

'  i        and  strength 

nish  troops  were  divided  into  three  armies  ;  that  of  the  of  the 
right  under  Palafox,  consisting  of  eighteen  thousand 
infantry  and  five  hundred  horse,  occupied  the  country 
between  Saragossa  and  Sanguessa,  and  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Aragonese  and  Valencians.  The  centre, 
under  Castanos,  which  boasted  of  the  victors  of  Baylen  in 
its  ranks,  was  twenty-eight  thousand  strong,  including 
thirteen  hundred  horse,  and  had  thirty-six  pieces  of  can- 
non ;  it  lay  at  Tarazona  and  Agreda,  right  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  the  French  position.  The  left,  under  Blake, 
thirty  thousand  in  number,  almost  entirely  Galicians,  but 
with  hardly  any  cavalry,  and  only  twenty-six  guns,  was 
stationed  on  the  rocky  mountains  near  Reynosa,  from 
whence  the  Ebro  takes  it  rise.  Thus,  seventy-four  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  two  thousand  horse,  with  eighty-six 
guns,  were  all  that  the  Spaniards  could  rely  upon  for  im- 
mediate operations  on  the  Ebro ;  for  although  considerable 
reserves  were  collecting  in  the  rear,  yet  they  were  too  far 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  their  discipline  and  equip- 
ment were  not  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  per- 
mit of  their  either  arriving  in  time  at  the  theatre  of  con- 
flict, or  taking  any  useful  part  in  it,  if  they  were  there.* 
Seventy-four  thousand  Spanish  infantry  and  two  thousand 
Spanish  cavalry  could  never  be  considered  a  match  for  a 

opening  address  to  the  legislative  body  at  Paris,  "  In  a  few  clays  I  shall  set  out 
to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and,  with  the  aid  of  God,  crown  at 
Madrid  the  King  of  Spain,  and  plant  my  eayles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon!" — 
Discourse,  25th  Oct.  1808  ;  Moniteur,  26th  Oct.  1808;  and  THIB.  vii.  86.  And 
Imperial  Muster-Rolls,  NAPIER,  i.  88,  Appendix. 

*  These  reserves  were  stated  to  be  as  follows  ;  but  they  were  all  distant  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  had,  for  the  most  part,  hardly  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  the  military  art  : — 

Castilians  at  Segovia,  about  150  miles  in  the  rear,      .         12,000 

Estremadurans  at  Talavera, 13,000 

Andalusians  in  la  Mancha, 14,000 

Asturians  in  reserve  at  Llanes,   .....         18,000 

Total,     57,000 
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CHAP,    hundred  and  fifty  thousand  French  foot,  and  thirty  thou- 
_  sand  horse,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 


1808<     Least  of  all  could  they  be  relied  on,  when  the  French  oc- 
cupied a  central  position,  defended  by  almost  inaccessible 
mountains,  and  were  guided  by  one  commander  of  con- 
summate abilities ;  while  their  undisciplined  antagonists, 
i  Nap.  i.362,  scattered  over  a  circumference  two   hundred   miles   in 
103',  104.' "'  length,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  ravines, 
?5-2bi53*    rapid  rivers,  and  impassable  ridges,  were  under  the  com- 
Thiers'  ?x°'  man(l  °f  different  and  independent  generals,  jealous  of 
384, 385.     each  other,  and  gifted  with  comparatively  moderate  mili- 
tary talents.1 

17  The  British  forces,  it  is  true,  under  Sir  John  Moore 

March,  posi- and  Sir  David  Baird,  were  rapidly  approaching  the  scene 
strength  of  of  action  ;   but  their  distance,  notwithstanding  all  their 
army." '  '  efforts,  was  still  such  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  their 
being   in  a  situation  to  render  any  effectual  assistance. 
Sir  John  Moore's  forces,  which  set  out  on  their  march 
from    Lisbon,    as     already  mentioned,    in    the   end    of 
October,  had   broken,  for  the  sake  of  procuring   better 
roads  for  the  artillery  and  waggon-train,  into  two  columns ; 
and  while  the  main  body,  under  Sir  John  in  person,  fol- 
lowed the  direct  roads  byCoimbra  and  Abrantes  to  Almeida, 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  lesser  division,  but  with  the  reserve, 
the  cavalry,  and  most  of  the  guns  under  General  Hope, 
took  the  more  circuitous  route  by  Elvas,  Badajos,  Talavera, 
NOV.  «.      and  Madrid.    It  was  not,  however,  till  the  8th  November 
that  this  heavily  encumbered  corps  reached  the  Spanish 
NOV.  27.     frontier,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  that  it 
crossed  the  Guadarrama   mountains,  before  which  time 
the  fate  of  all  the  Spanish  armies  on  the  Ebro  had  been 
sealed.    Meanwhile,  on  the  llth,  Sir  John  Moore  himself 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier,  and,  on  the  18th,  had  col- 
Oct  13      lected  the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  Salamanca ;  but  Sir  David 
**BP-J  42-;«  Baird,  who  had  landed  at  Corunna  on  the  13th  October. 

431.    Lond. 

i.  181, 185.  had  only,  by  great  exertion,  succeeded  in  reaching  Astorga 
470.  '       in  Leon,  four  days'  march  from  Salamanca,  on  the  20th 
November.2 
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Thus  the  British  army,  not   in  all  more  than  thirty    CHAP. 

thousand  strong,  was  split  into  three  divisions,  severally  1— . 

stationed  at  the  Escurial,  Salamanca,  and  Astorga,  distant 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  and  without  Depiorai.ie 
any  common  base  or  line  of  operations  ;   and  the  Spa-  the  British 
niards,  a  hundred  miles  further  in  advance,  were  also  ^001^" 
divided  into  three   armies,  separated  by  like  distances 
from  each  other ;  while  Napoleon    lay  with  a  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  veteran  troops  clustered  round  the 
basin  of  Vitoria.     It  was  easy  to  see  that  the   allies, 
exhibiting  in  this  respect  a  melancholy  contrast  to  their 
antagonists,  were  but  novices  in  the  art  of  war,  and  sig- 
nally ignorant  of  the  importance  of  time  in  its  combina- 
tions ;  and  that  the  English  in  particular,  inheriting  too  47^"^,"';. 
much  of  the  character  of  their  Saxon  ancestors,  were,  *25' 4.31- ,, 

'  Loml.i.  lol, 

like  Athelstane  the  Unready,  still  unprepared  to  strike  189« 
till  the  moment  for  decisive  operations  had  passed.1* 
Napoleon,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 

*  These  observations  apply  to  those  having  the  general  direction  of  the 
Allied  campaign,  and  especially  the  English  government,  who,  at  this  period 
were  far  from  being  adequately  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  time 
in  war.  Their  instructions  for  the  campaign  were  dated  so  late  as  October  6. 
Both  the  gallant  generals  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  English  army 
pressed  forward  with  all  imaginable  expedition  after  they  received  them ;  and 
Sir  John  Moore  in  particular,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  with  mournful 
resolution,  began  an  important  advance  under  circumstances  which,  to  all  but 
a  soldier  of  honour,  were  utterly  desperate.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
commence  operations  before  the  junction  with  Sir  David  Baird,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  end  of  November.  But  still,  in  all  concerned,  there  was  at 
this  period  an  evident  want  of  the  vigour  and  expedition  requisite  for  success 
in  war.  Napoleon  would  never  have  permitted  the  main  English  army  to 
have  lingered  inactive  at  Lisbon  from  the  end  of  August,  when  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  was  concluded,  till  the  middle  of  October,  when  the  march  for  Spain 
commenced,  nor  delayed  the  British  expedition  under  Sir  David  Baird  till  it 
reached  the  Spanish  shores  for  the  first  time  on  the  13th  of  that  month.  But 
these  were  the  faults  of  government.  The  greatest  error,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  of  Sir  John  Moore,  was  separating  the  artillery  from  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  in  the  advance  into  Spain.  For  this  oblivion  of  the  first  rule  of  military 
movements — viz.  to  station  each  portion  of  the  army  so  that  its  different  arms 
may,  in  case  of  need,  support  and  aid  each  other,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find 
any  excuse.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  direct  road  by  Almeida  could 
at  that  period  have  been  impassable  for  artillery  and  waggons,  when  it  had  so 
recently  before  been  traversed  by  Junot  with  all  his  army,  and  was  ever  after 
the  great  line  of  military  communication  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made 
use  of  from  the  capital  to  the  frontier  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  if  the  passage  at  that 
period  was  impracticable  for  the  guns,  that  might  have  been  a  good  reason  for 
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CHAP,    striking  a  decisive  blow  in  the  outset,  and  dispersing  the 
Spanish  armies  in  his  front,  before  the  warlike  and  dis- 


18i98'     ciplined  reserve  of  the  English  troops  could  arrive  at  the 
Movements  scene   of  action,  lost  no  time,  after  his  arrival  on  the 

on  the 

French  right  Bidassoa,  in  pressing  forward  the  most  active  operations. 

arrival  of  Some  inconsiderable  actions  had,  before  his  arrival,  taken 
place  on  the  French  right,  where  Blake  had,  since  the 
18th  September,  been  engaged  in  an  offensive  movement, 
from  which  no  material  results  had  ensued.  Prior  to 
this,  the  French  had  evacuated  Burgos  and  Tudcla,  and 
extended  themselves  towards  Bilbao,  which  they  still  held, 
much  against  the  will  of  Napoleon,  who  strongly  censured 
such  a  proceeding,  as  gaining  nothing  in  strength  of  posi- 
tion, and  losing  much  in  moral  influence.*  Blake  broke 

Sept.  in.  up  from  Reynosa  on  the  18th  September,  with  thirty 
thousand  Galicians,  and  advanced  by  Espinosa  into  Bis- 
cay. The  effect  of  this  movement  was  to  make  the 

Sept.  '23.     French  concentrate  their  forces  in  the  basin  of  Vitoria  ; 

sending  the  whole  army  round  by  Elvas,  but  it  could  be  none  for  separating  it 
into  two  parts,  severed  by  two  hundred  miles  from  each  other,  and  exposing 
either  to  the  chance  of  destruction,  when  the  other  was  not  at  hand  to  lend 
it  any  support.  Colonel  Napier,  much  to  his  credit,  admits  that  this  separa- 
tion violated  a  great  military  principle,  though  he  endeavours  to  defend  it  in 
that  particular  case  as  unattended  with  danger.  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
that  the  greatest  commanders  sometimes  unnecessarily  fall  into  a  similar  for- 
getfuluess;  find  that  the  cantoning  the  English  infantry  apart  from  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  on  the  Flemish  frontier,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  attack, 
in  1815,  had  well-nigh  induced  a  serious  disaster  at  Quatre-Bras.— See  NAriKit, 
i.  334,  and  Infra. 

*  "  The  line  of  the  Ebro,"  says  Napoleon,  "  was  actually  kvken  ;  it  must  be 
kept.  To  advance  from  that  river  without  an  object  would  create  indecision  ; 
but  why  evacuate  Burgos — why  abandon  Tudela?  Both  were  of  importance, 
both  politically  and  morally;  the  latter  as  commanding  a  stone  bridge  and  the 
canal  of  Saragossa ;  the  former  as  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  centre  of  many 
communications,  a  town  of  great  fame,  and  of  relative  value  to  the  French 
army.  If  occupied  in  force,  it  would  threaten  Palencia,  Valladolid,  even 
Madrid  itself.  If  the  enemy  occupies  Burgos,  Logrono,  and  Tudela,  the  French 
arrny  will  be  in  a  pitiful  situation."  It  is  remarkable  how  early  the  expe- 
rienced eye  of  the  French  Emperor,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  leagues 
from  the  scene  of  action,  discerned  the  military  importance  of  BURGOS — a 
town  then  unknown  to  military  fame  ;  but  the  value  of  which  was  afterwards 
HO  strongly  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  he  strained  every  nerve,  and 
exposed  himself  to  imminent  rink  in  the  close  of  the  brilliant  campaign  of 
1812,  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  its  reduction.  See  Note,  fiur  lex 
AJfuircx  d'Enpagnc  Ai"just\8QS,  t«lcfn  at  Vllvrla;  NAHKK,  App.  No.  iv.  p.  18. 
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and  Blake  attacked  Bilbao  with  fifteen  thousand  men,    CHAP. 

I  y 

which  fell  the  day  after  it  was  invested  ;  while  the  French 


withdrew  up  the  valley  of  Durango,  and  all  the  lateral 
valleys  in  its  vicinity,  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains 
of  Navarre.  But  though  these  operations  were  at  first 
successful,  yet  the  natural  effects  of  the  presumption  and 
want  of  foresight  of  the  Spanish  government  and  generals 
soon  developed  itself.  Blake  had  engaged  in  this  labo- 
rious and  dangerous  mountain-warfare  without  magazine 
stores  or  any  base  of  operations,  and  with  only  seventy 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  gun.  His  men,  when  the 
winter  was  approaching,  and  the  snow  beginning  to  fall,  o?Qap-J-34,3' 

ooy.   oouin. 

were  without  greatcoats,  and  many  without  shoes;  and j^s?, «s». 
the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  forces  being  grouped  around  ios. 
Vitoria,  exposed  his  right  flank  to  successful  attack.1 

A  combined  attack  had  been  arranged  between  the 
Spanish  generals,  along  the  whole  circumference  which  check  of 

Castancs  at 

they  occupied,  upon  the  central  mountain  position  of  the  Logrono. 
French  army.  While  Blake,  with  the  Spanish  left,  was 
to  threaten  the  French  communications  by  Durango  : 
Belvidere,  with  the  reserve  of  Estremadura,  twelve  thou- 
sand strong,  was  to  advance  to  Burgos  in  the  centre ; 
and  Castanos,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  to  cross  the 
Ebro,  and,  uniting  with  the  right  under  Palafox,  to  turn 
the  French  left  and  menace  Pampeluna.  But  such  a 
complicated  movement,  difficult  and  hazardous  even  with 
the  best  disciplined  troops,  when  acting  along  such  an 
extensive  and  rugged  line  of  country,  was  altogether 
hopeless  with  the  disorderly  and  ill-appointed  bands  of 
the  Peninsular  patriots.  An  attack  by  Castanos,  with 
the  Andalusian  army,  upon  the  French  posts  on  the  Ebro 
around  Logrono,  though  at  the  first  attended  with  some 
success,  at  length  terminated  in  disaster  ;  and  the  Spanish 
division  of  Pignatelli  was  driven  back  by  Ney,  with  the 
loss  of  all  its  artillery,  and  immediately  dispersed.  Dis- 
couraged by  this  check,  Castanos  fell  back  to  Calahorra ; 
and  dissensions,  threatening  very  serious  consequences, 

VOL.  VIII.  2  0 
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CHAP,    broke  out  between  that  general  and  Palafox,  who,  hav- 
ing  met  with  a  severe  check   from  Moncey  at  Lerin, 


m'     retired   with  the   Aragoncse    levies   towards  Saragossa. 
Meanwhile    Blake,   whose  forces,   from  the  junction  of 
the   troops   under   Roinana,  which   had  come  up  from 
Corunna,  and  the  Asturians,  with  whom  he  was  in  com- 
munication  near   Santander,    were  increased   to  nearly 
fifty  thousand  men,  commenced  a  forward  movement  on 
the  French  left  in  the  Biscayan  provinces,  and,  stretch- 
ing himself  out  by  the  sea-coast,  and  up  the  valley  of 
1  Torino,  ])urai]g0)  threatened  to  interpose  between  the  advanced 
368.  Ti.icrs,  divisions  of  Lefebvre  and  Ney's  corps,  which  lay  most 
393.  "       exposed,  and  their  communication  with  the  French  fron- 
tier on  the  Bidassoa.1 

This  offensive  movement  was  well  conceived,  and,  if 
Defeat  of     conducted  and   followed  up  with  the  requisite  vigour, 
Di^ango.     might  have  led  to  great  results.     As  it  was,  however,  his 
forces  were  so  scattered,  that  though  thirty- six  thousand 
were  under  his  immediate  orders,  only  seventeen  thousand 
were  collected  by  Blake  in  front  of  the  enemy,  without 
any  artillery,  in  the  valley  of  Durango ;  the  remainder 
being  stretched  inactive  along  the  sea-coast,  or  separated 
from    the   main   body  by  impassable    mountain   ridges. 
Alarmed,  however,  by  the  probable  consequence  of  the 
interposition  of  such  a  force  between   the  bulk  of  his 
troops  and  their  communications  with  Bayonne  and  San 
Sebastian,  Lefebvre  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bilbao.    Descending  from  the  heights  of  Durango, 
under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  he  suddenly  attacked  the 
Oct.  31.      Spanish  army  at  daybreak  on  the  31st  October,  with  such 
vigour  that  the  divisions  in  front  were  thrown  back  on 
those  in  the  rear,  and  the  whole  driven  in  utter  confusion 
"Tor.ii.i2o,  to  Bilbao,  from  whence  they  continued  their  retreat  in 

Vl-\.  Nap. '-,,,, 

379,  381      the  night  to  Balmascda,  in  the  direction  of  the  Asturias. 

391^7! '    Lefebvre  followed  them  next  day  ; 2  but  Blake  having 

assembled  his  troops,  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  and,  after 
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some  sharp  partial  engagements,  the  French,  leaving  a    CHAP. 
division  at  Balmaseda,  retired  to  Bilbao,  of  which  they 


were  allowed  to  retain  undisturbed  possession. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  in  Navarre  and  Biscay,  when 
Napoleon  arrived  at  Vitoria,  and  instantly,  as  if  by  an  Position  of 
electric  shock,  communicated  his  own  unequalled  energy  and  Spanish 
to  the  operations  of  the  army.    Disapproving  of  Lefebvre's  N^ohxm's 
unsupported  attack  upon  Blake,  which  promised  merely amval- 
to  force  him  back  from  the  scene  of  action,  without  effect- 
ing those  decisive  results  which  his  presence  usually  occa- 
sioned and  which  he  then  required,  he  instantly  gave 
orders  for  the  most  vigorous  operations.     The  position  of 
the  Allied  armies  promised  the  greatest  results  to  imme- 
diate attack.     Blake,  with  twenty-five  thousand  defeated 
and  starving  mountaineers,  was  near  Espiuosa  in  Biscay  ; 
the  Conde  de  Belvidere,  with  the  Estremaduran  levies, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  was  in  Burgos ;   Castanos  and 
Palafox,  little  dreaming  of  the  danger  which  was  approach- 
ing, were  preparing  to  advance  again  towards  Logrono  and 
Lerin,  and  confidently  expected  to  drive  the  invaders  over 
the  Pyrenees ;  while  the  English  forces,  slowly  converging 
towards  the  scene  of  action,  were  still  scattered,  from 
Corunna  to  Madrid,  over  the  half  of  Spain.    Napoleon,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  hundred  thousand  excellent  troops 
ready  for  immediate  operations,  within  a  circumference  of  1  Na    . 
twenty  miles  round  his  headquarters  at  Vitoria,  besides  385>  li- 
nearly an  equal  force  at  a  greater  distance  in  Biscay  and  125! 
Navarre.1 

The  plans  of  the  French  Emperor  were  immediately 
formed.     Reinforcing  Lefebvre  with  the  corps  of  Victor  Actions' at 
on  his  right,  and  Moncey  with  a  divison  of  Ney's  corps  NOV^ICL" 
on  his  left,  he  prepared  himself  to  break  through  the 
centre  of  the  Spanish  line,  by  advancing  upon  Burgos 
with  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Ney,  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  reserve.     This  once  accomplished, 
he  intended  to  double  back  upon  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
their  two  now  isolated  wings.     Blake,  whose  eyes  were  at 
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CHAP,    length  opened  to  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  so  far  in  advance,  and  cut  off  from  all  commimica- 


1808'  tion  with  the  other  Spanish  armies,  had,  after  a  successful 
action  with  the  division  left  at  Balinaseda,  and  a  check 
received  from  Lefebvre  at  Guenes,  retired  to  ESPINOSA, 
where  he  had  concentrated  nearly  all  his  troops,  including 
those  which  had  come  with  Romana  from  the  Baltic,  in  a 
very  strong  position ;  while  his  reserves  and  park  of  artil- 
lery were  stationed  in  the  rear  at  Reynosa.  He  had  now 
collected  twenty-five  thousand  men,  with  six  guns  ;  but 
his  men,  half-naked,  and  in  great  part  without  shoes, 
were  shivering  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
exhausted  by  incessant  inarching  and  counter-marching, 
often  without  food,  for  fourteen  days.  In  this  state  they 
were  attacked  on  the  forenoon  of  the  10th  by  Marshal 
Victor  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  while  Lefebvre, 
with  fifteen  thousand,  marched  upon  the  Spanish  line  of 
retreat.  Roinana's  infantry,  posted  in  a  wood  on  the 
right,  at  first  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  though  they 
finally  lost  the  wood,  yet  not  only  was  the  action  pro- 
longed till  nightfall,  without  any  disadvantage,  by  those 
steady  veterans,  but  the  Spanish  centre,  who  were  pro- 
tected by  the  fire  of  a  battery  well  posted,  to  which  the 
French  had  no  guns  to  oppose,  had  gained  ground  upon 
the  enemy.  Next  morning,  however,  the  result  was  very 
different.  Victor,  who  had  changed  his  columns  of  attack 
NOV.  11.  during  the  night,  renewed  the  action  at  daybreak,  and 
directed  his  efforts  against  the  left,  where  the  Asturian 
levies  were  posted.  These  gallant  mountaineers,  though 
almost  starving,  and  but  recently  embodied,  stood  their 
ground  bravely  as  long  as  their  chiefs,  Quiron,  Accvcdo, 
and  Valdes,  remained  to  head  them.  But  the  French, 
98°m^-9^  perceiving  the  influence  which  they  exercised  over  the 
2?*'  ?y^  minds  of  their  followers,  sent  forward  some  sharpshooters 

Tor.  i.  126, 

130.  Thiers,  under  cover  of  the  rocks  and  thickets  in  front  of  the 
4-24.          position,  who  speedily  killed  the  first  and  severely  wounded 
the  two  latter.1 
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Disheartened  by  this  loss,  the  Asturians  broke  and  fled.   CHAP. 

•  LV 

Blake  detached  a  column  of  grenadiers  to  support  them, 


but   instead   of   doing  so,   they   were   themselves  over-     18oa 
whelmed  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives,   and  swept  along.  Total  defeat 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  army  disbanded,  and  rushed  in  °afrdseatpan 
the  wildest  disorder  towards  the  river  Trueba,  which  en-  NovTial 
circles  the  rear  of  the  position.*    Great  numbers  perished 
in  the  stream,  which  was  deeply  swollen  with  the  rains  of 
winter  ;  those  who  reached  the  fords,  or  the  bridge  of 
Espinosa,  dispersed,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  into 
their  own  provinces,  carrying  dismay  into  all  parts  of 
Galicia,  Asturias,  and  Leon,  where  Romana  afterwards 
contrived  to  rally  ten  thousand  men.     With   difficulty 
Blake  collected  seven  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  fell 
back  to  Reynosa,  where  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand, 
with  the  aid  of   his   reserve    artillery  which   was    still 
stationed  there  :    but   this   attempt   only   rendered   his 
defeat  in  the  end  more  complete.    Soult,  after  the  victory 
of  Burgos,  was  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  Reynosa,  to 
cut  him  off  from  his  retreat  towards  Leon  :  and  upon  the 
13th  he  was   attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  that 
marshal,  who  displayed  even  more  than  his  wonted  vigour 
on  the  occasion,  was  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  driven,  with  a^g^jjjj 
few  thousand  miserable  and  spectre-looking  followers,  into  ™*p' j^3 
the  heart  of  the  Asturian  mountains.    Meanwhile,  Bilbao,  J«m.  H.  97, 
Santander,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  intermediate  sea-  n.  389, 393." 
coast,  with  great  stores  landed  at  the  latter  port  by  the  424^7*' 
British,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.1 

While  these  decisive  blows  in  a  manner  annihilated 
the  Spanish  left,  an  equally  important  stroke  was  deli-  Battle  of 
vered  by  Soult,  who  had  now  taken  the  command  of  the  d^fefTof  the 
second  corps,  against  the  centre.     It   consisted  of  the  cepnatresh 
army  of   Estremadura,  under  the  Count  de  Belvidere,  Nov- 10- 

*  Great  part  of  the  disasters  of  this  defeat  were  owing  to  the  injudicious 
selection  of  a  position  for  battle  with  a  river  in  the  rear — another  example, 
like  that  of  the  Russians  at  Friedland,  of  one  of  the  most  fatal  errors  which 
a  general  can  commit. 
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CHAP,    with  which  were  united   some  of   the   bravest   regular 

T  V 

..       troops  in  Spain — in  particular  the  Spanish  and  Walloon 

1808.  Guards,  two  of  the  best  appointed  regiments  of  the  line, 
and  the  Royal  Carabineers — and  the  whole  were  com- 
pletely equipped  and  clothed  by  the  English  government. 
It  made,  however,  even  less  resistance  than  the  undis- 
ciplined levies  of  Asturias  and  Galicia.  The  Spanish 
soldiers,  eighteen  thousand  strong,  of  whom  eleven  thou- 
sand were  regulars,  were  posted  at  Gamonal,  in  front  of 
Burgos,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  disposed  along 
their  front  ;  the  right  occupied  a  wood,  the  left  the 
walled  park  of  Villeiner.  The  action  commenced  by 
General  Lasalle,  with  the  French  horse,  driving  in  the 
Spanish  right,  arid  threatening  its  flank,  while  Mouton, 
with  a  division  of  veterans,  charged  rapidly  through  the 
trees,  and  assailed  their  front  :  Bonnet  followed  closely 
with  another  division  immediately  in  his  rear.  But  such 
was  the  vigour  and  effect  of  Mouton's  attack,  that,  before 
his  support  came  up,  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  in  utter 
confusion  towards  Burgos,  pursued  all  the  way  by  Bes- 
sieres'  heavy  dragoons,  who  did  dreadful  execution  among 
the  fugitives,  and  took  all  the  guns  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  first  attack.  Don  Juan  de  Ilenestrosa, 
who  commanded  the  Spanish  cavalry,  to  cover  the 
retreat,  charged  this  dreadful  body  of  horse  with  more 
gallantry  than  success ;  his  dragoons,  led  by  youths  of 
the  best  families  in  Spain,  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  French  cuirassiers,  and  shared  in  the  general 
i  Nap.  i.  Yout.  T  wo  thousand  Spaniards  fell  on  the  field,  or  in  the 
jom'ToG  pursuit;  all  the  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty  guns,  with 
i°2  South'  G*$1^  hundred  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
ii.  395,396.  The  whole  ammunition  and  stores  of  the  army  were  taken 
410,° 412.'  in  Burgos,  which  was  given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  defeated  troops  was  complete.1 

Burgos  now  became  the  centre  of  the  Emperor's  opera- 
tions ;  headquarters  were  established  there  on  the  12th  ; 
Soult  was  directed  upon  Blake's  line  of  retreat  at  Reynosa; 
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and  ten  thousand  cavalry,  under  Lasalle  and  Milhaud,    CHAP. 
were  despatched  forward  to  scour  the  country,  levy  con- 


1808. 
26. 


tributions,  and  diffuse  a  general  terror  of  the  French  arms. 
Such  was  the  consternation  produced  by  their  advance,  Movement 
that  they  traversed  the  open  fields  in  every  direction,  t^nosand^ 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  opposition.  They  swept 
over  the  plains  of  Leon  as  far  as  Benavente,  Toro,  and 
Tordesillas,  spreading  everywhere  the  triumphant  procla- 
mations of  the  Emperor,  and  boasting  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  utmost  exertions,  the  French  horsemen  could 
not  overtake  the  English  army,  which,  abandoning  its 
allies  without  striking  a  blow,  was  flying  in  disgrace  to  its 
ships.  But  while,  by  these  incursions,  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  Salamanca,  the  eyes 
of  Napoleon  were,  in  reality,  turned  in  a  different  quarter ; 
and  it  was  against  Castanos  and  Palafox  that  the  weight 
of  his  forces  was  directed.  The  position  of  the  French 
army  seemed  to  expose  them  to  certain  destruction  ;  for 
Ney's  corps,  which  had  been  destined  to  act  against  the 
army  of  Estremadura  at  Burgos,  being  rendered  disposable 
by  its  sudden  destruction,  was  in  a  situation  to  make  a 
circuit  round  their  position,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
line  of  retreat  to  New  Castile  and  Madrid.  That  brave 
marshal,  accordingly,  was  directed  to  move  from  Burgos, 
through  Aranda,  by  Soria  to  Agreda,  which  was  directly 
in  their  rear  ;  while  Lannes  was  despatched  with  a  divi-  Nov  21 
sion  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  to  put  himself  at  the  J™^'"- 
head  of  Moricey's  corps,  and,  descending  the  right  bank  TOT!  \i  IBS. 
of  the  Ebro,  attack  them  in  front.1  *  Meanwhile  Castanos,  395, 401. ' 

Tl  '      ->     ' 

finding  himself  separated  both  from  Belvidere's  and  Blake's  427, 433. ' 
army,  with  the  destruction  of  which  he  was  unacquainted, 

*  In  crossing  a  mountain  range  near  Tolosa,  the  horse  of  Marshal  Lannes 
fell  with  him,  and  he  sustained  several  severe  and  dangerous  bruises.  He  was 
cured  in  a  very  singular  manner,  by  being  wrapped  in  the  warm  skin  of  a  newly 
slain  sheep,  and  was  able  in  two  days  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army. — 
LARREY,  Memoires  et  Camp.  iv.  237.  He  was  to  assume  the  command  of  la 
Grange's  division  of  Ney's  corps,  which  had  been  left  at  Logrono  along  with 
Colbert's  cavalry  and  Dijeon's  dragoons,  and  was  to  join  Moucey  at  Lodosa. — 
THIERS,  ix.  436. 
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CHAP,    had  adopted  the  extraordinary  plan  of  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  French  forces  in  his  front,  and  inarching  by 


!08'  Concha-de-Harra  and  Soria  to  Burgos,  where  he  was  to 
annihilate  the  Emperor's  reserves  and  rearguard,  and 
thence  pass  on  to  Vitoria  to  co-operate  with  Blake  in  the 
destruction  of  the  two  corps  in  Biscay. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extravagant  projects,  the  hand 
Positions  of  of  fate  was  upon  him.  Marshal  Ney,  who  left  Aranda 
»nd  Spanish  on  the  19th,  entered  Soria  on  the  21st,  upon  which 
Castanos  retreated  towards  TUDELA,  which  he  reached  on 
tnc  evening  of  the  22d.  There  his  army  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  that  of  Aragon  under  Palafox,  and  their  united 
forces  amounted  to  thirty-nine  thousand  infantry,  and 
four  thousand  cavalry,  with  forty  guns.  The  generals  of 
the  armies  of  Andalusia  and  Aragon  could  not  concur 
in  any  plan  of  common  operations ;  Palafox  contending 
strongly  for  the  defence  of  Aragon,  Castanos  for  the 
more  prudent  plan  of  retiring  before  the  enemy.  Nothing 
was  as  yet  decided  between  these  conflicting  opinions, 
when  it  was  announced  from  the  outposts  that  the  enemy 
were  already  upon  them.  In  haste  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  nearly  on  the  ground  which  they  occupied  at 
the  moment,  which  was  along  a  range  of  inconsiderable 
hills,  nearly  six  miles  long,  stretching  from  Tudela  to 
Tarazona.  The  Aragonese,  with  Palafox,  were  on  the 
right,  leaning  on  Tudela ;  the  Valencians  and  Castilians 
loosely  scattered  in  the  centre  ;  the  veterans  of  Andalusia, 
proud  of  the  laurels  of  Baylen,  on  the  left,  stretching  to 
Tara/ona,  which  they  occupied  with  three  divisions,  the 
flower  of  the  army.  Lannes,  who  commanded  the 
French,  and  had,  after  uniting  with  Moncey  at  Lodosa, 
concentrated  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
cavalry,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  instantly  perceived 
the  weakness  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  prepared  to  attack 
JTor  ii.  the  right,  and  then  pierce  the  long  and  feebly  guarded 
jom.  ii.<>8,  front  in  the  centre,  where  it  was  weakest,  and  composed 
4oi,  404P' ''  of  the  most  inexperienced  troops,  so  as  to  separate  alto- 
gether the  army  of  Aragon  from  that  of  Andalusia.1 
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This  well-conceived  plan  proved  entirely  successful.  CHAP. 
General  Maurice  Mathieu,  with  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  Lv' 
assailed  the  Aragonese  on  the  right,  while  Grandjean  and  ^°8' 
Morlot,  with  their  divisions  and  the  whole  cavalry  under  Total  defea 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  attacked  the  Valencians  and  Gas- Spaniards, 
tilians  in  the  centre  with  great  vigour,  and  soon  compelled 
them  to  give  ground.  But  they  were  in  their  turn  charged 
by  the  Spanish  Guards,  whom  Castanos  despatched  to 
their  assistance  from  the  left,  who  threw  the  assailants 
into  confusion  ;  and  the  Spanish  line  in  that  quarter  was 
gaining  ground,  when  they  were  taken  in  flank  by  General 
Maurice  Mathieu,  who  had  beaten  back  the  Aragonese  on 
the  right,  and  now  turned  fiercely  upon  the  enemy's  centre. 
Aided  by  such  powerful  auxiliaries,  Morlot  and  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes  regained  the  advantage,  and  in  their  turn 
drove  back  and  threw  into  confusion  the  Valencians  and 
Castiliaus,  who  had  fallen  into  disorder  from  the  length 
of  the  combat.  The  centre  was  speedily  routed,  and 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  charging  the  right  with  vigour,  drove 
them  entirely  off  the  field  in  confusion  towards  Saragossa. 
Meanwhile  la  Pena  with  the  victors  of  Baylen,  on  the 
extreme  left,  had  routed  the  French  under  la  Grange, 
by  whom  he  was  opposed ;  but  when  following  up  their 
success  in  some  disorder,  and  already  confident  of 
victory,  the  victors  were  suddenly  met  and  broken  by  a 
solid  mass  of  infantry  which  diverged  from  the  victorious 
centre  of  the  enemy.  The  other  divisions  of  the  army  of 
Andalusia,  three  in  number,  and  embracing  twelve  thou- 
sand soldiers,  took  no  part  in  the  action.  They  com- 
menced their  retreat,  however,  in  good  order,  when  it 
was  evident  the  battle  was  lost ;  but  some  of  the  advanced 
troops  of  Ney's  corps  having  appeared  in  the  rear  from 
the  side  of  Soria,  and  a  powder-waggon  having  exploded 
by  accident,  the  retreat  became  disorderly,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  the  guns  were  brought  off.  As  it  was, 
the  separation  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  complete ; 
fifteen  thousand  men,  Aragonese,  Valencians,  and  Casti- 
lians,  had  taken  refuge  in  Saragossa,  without  either 
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CHAP,    guns  or  ammunition- waggons.     Twenty  thousand,  under 
Castanos,  with  all  their  artillery,  fell  back,  comparatively 


m'     in   good   order,   to    Calatayud,    and   were    immediately 

ordered  up  by  the  Central  Junta  to  Madrid  to  defend 

the  capital.     Five  thousand  were  killed  and  wounded, 

or  made  prisoners   on  the   field ;    the   remainder,  with 

twenty  guns,  dispersed  in  the  pursuit,  and  were  never 

more  heard  of.     But  if  Napoleon's  directions  had  been 

implicitly  followed  by  Ney,  who  arrived  at  Soria  on  the 

22d,  and  if,  instead  of  remaining  in  that  town,  as  he  did, 

inactive  for  two  days,  he  had  advanced  in  the  direction 

of  Calatayud,  he  would  have  fallen  perpendicularly  on  the 

ijom.ii.99,  retreating  columns  of  Castanos,  and  totally  destroyed 

iss'  142' "' tnem-     Tm's  failure  on  the  part  of  Ney  excited  great 

4oT  South'  displeasure  in  Napoleon  (who  had  with  reason  calculated 

ii.  3.09,401.  upon  much  greater  results  from  the  battle),   and  was 

Tlncrs    ix 

439,445.'   attended   with   important   consequences   on    the   future 
fortunes  of  the  war.1  * 

The  battles  of  Espinosa,  Burgos,  and  Tudela,  were  not 
Disorderly   only  totally  destructive  of  the  Spanish  armies   in  the 
trie  retreat   north,  but  they  rendered,  by  the  dispersion  of  their  forces 
tAMmST"  with  which   they  were  attended,  the  approach  to  the 
Ebrothe     capital  a  matter  of  ease  to  the  French  Emperor.     Blake's 
troops,   of  which  Romana  had  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand,   had   almost   all  dispersed,   some   into    Asturias, 
others  into  Leon  :  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  that  gallant  commander  had  rallied  ten  thousand  of 
the  starving  fugitives,  without  either  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, or  stores,  in  the  rugged  mountains  from  which  the 

*  Colonel  Napier  says,  "  Palafox,  with  the  right  wing  and  centre,  fled  to 
Saragossa  with  such  speed  that  some  of  the  fugitives  are  said  to  have  arrived 
there  the  same  evening."  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  authority  on  which 
this  serious  charge  is  made  against  Palafox  should  be  given,  as  no  foundation 
appears  for  it  in  the  military  authorities  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Joniini 
Bays  merely,  that  after  the  battle  "  Palafox  took  the  road  to  Saragossa ; " 
Toreno,  "  that  Don  Joseph  Palafox  in  the  morning  (de.s  le  matin)  resumed  the 
route  to  Saragossa."  Neither  say  anything  about  any  of  the  Aragonese  or 
Palafox  himself  having  either  fled  to  Saragossa,  or  arrived  there  at  night. — See 
NAFIEB,  i  403,  1st  Ed.;  TOBENO  ii.  141;  JOMIM,  iii.  100. 
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Ebro  takes  its  rise  :  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Estrema-   CHAP. 

•  TV 

dura,  routed  at  Burgos,  had  fallen  back,  in  the  utmost 


confusion,    towards   the   Guadarrama   mountains;  while 
Castanos,  with  the  army  of  Andalusia,  was  driven  off  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  Calatayud,  whence  it  ulti- 
mately retired  to  Cuen§a  on  the  road  to  Valencia ;  and 
Palafox,  with  the  levies  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  had  sought 
refuge  behind  the  walls  of  Saragossa.     Thus,  the  Spanish 
armies  were  not  only  individually  and  grievously  weakened 
by  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  but  so  disjointed  and 
severed,  as  to  be  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  or  afford- 
ing any  support  to  each  other;  while  Napoleon,  at  the^p-^ 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  occupied  a  central  Jom.  H.  ' 
position  in  the  heart  of  them  all,  and  was  master  of  the  ii."i4i.  ° 
great  road  leading  direct  to  the  capital.1 

It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  genius  of  that 

30 

great  general,  which  never  shone  with  such  lustre  as  in  Rapid  'and 
the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  he  followed  up  a  beaten  ed^dvante 
enemy,    appeared   most   conspicuous.     Abandoning   the^e^fa 
remains  of  Blake's  army  to  Soult,  and  the  care  of  watch-  ^driV0 
ing  the  English  troops  to  Lefebvre's  corps,  and  directing 
Lannes  to  observe  Saragossa   and  the  discomfited  but 
warlike  multitude  which  it  contained,  while  Ney  was  to 
press  incessantly  on  Castanos,  and  drive  him  off,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  Emperor  himself, 
with  the  Imperial  Guards,  Victor's  corps,  and  the  reserve 
cavalry,  at  least  sixty  thousand  strong,  advanced  towards 
Madrid.     So  skilfully  were  these  various  movements  com- 
bined, that  while  each  corps  had  the  following  up  and 
destroying  of  its  own  peculiar  antagonist  in  an  especial 
manner  intrusted  to  its  care,  the  whole  combined  to  pro- 
tect and  support  the  advance  of  the  main  body  to  the  40^apjj,'m 
capital ;  Lefebvre  covering  its  right  flank,  Ney  its  left, >-,  l^>  10| 
while  Lannes  and  Soult  secured  and  protected  the  rear,  iw!  lincrsj 

ix   446 

at  the  same  time  that  they  disposed  of  the  remains  of  the  451. 
Aragonese  and  Galician  armies.1 

Departing  from  Aranda  on  the   28th,  the  Emperor 
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CHAP,    arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Somo-sierra  pass  on  the  morn- 
!__  ing  of  the  30th.     Some  field-works,  hastily  constructed 


]^8'  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  were  garrisoned  by  a  disorderly 
Forcing  of  crowd,  composed  of  the  reserve  of  the  divisions  of  Anda- 
sierrapass.  lusia  which  had  been  sent  forward  from  Madrid,  with 
which  were  united  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Estremadura; 
in  all  about  twelve  thousand  men,  with  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  under  the  command  of  General  San  Juan.  The 
guns  swept  the  road  along  the  whole  ascent,  which  was 
long  and  very  steep  ;  and  as  it  was  inevitable  that  a  very 
considerable  time  must  be  occupied  by  the  troops  in 
surmounting  the  toilsome  ascent,  a  very  serious  loss  was 
anticipated  by  the  assailants.  Preceded,  however,  by  a 
cloud  of  sharpshooters,  who  covered  the  mountains  on 
either  side,  a  column  of  three  battalions  ascended  the 
causeway,  while  as  many  assailed  the  position  on  its 
right,  and  a  like  number  on  its  left.  The  fire,  however, 
of  the  artillery  on  the  summit  was  very  violent,  to  which 
it  was  difficult  to  reply,  as  a  thick  fog,  intermingled  with 
smoke,  hung  over  their  line  on  the  higher  part  of  the 
ridge,  on  entering  into  which  the  French  found  them- 
selves torn  by  a  descending  shower  of  balls  from  an 
enemy  whom  they  could  not  discern.  The  head  of  the 
column  on  the  causeway  was  already  arrested,  and  hesi- 
tation, as  always  ensues  in  such  an  event,  was  beginning 
to  spread  in  the  rear,  when  Napoleon,  having  rode  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pass,  at  once  ordered  the  Polish  lancers 
and  chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  under  General  Montbrun,  to 
charge.  Advancing  up  the  steep  ascent  at  a  rapid  pace, 
these  brave  men  opened  a  way  for  themselves  through  the 
columns  of  infantry  with  which  it  was  encumbered,  and 
attacked  the  battery  :  the  first  squadrons,  shattered  by  a 
i  Tor  ii  terrible  discharge,  reeled  and  fell  back  ;  but  the  next, 
ir45'  14G;,n  galloping  forward  before  the  guns  could  be  reloaded, 

Nap.  i.  409.    ,      ,      , 

jom.ii.  103.  dashed  among  the  artillerymen,  and  carried  the  pieces. 

4o4, 456.'    Meanwhile   the   Spanish   infantry,    stationed   on    either 

flank,  retired,1  after   discharging  their   muskets    at  the 
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swarrns  of  tirailleurs  by  whom  they  were  assailed  ;  and    CHAP. 

the  whole  body,  falling  into  confusion,  soon  fled  in  dis-  '. . 

order  to  Segovia,  where  a  small  number  only  could  be       m' 
rallied  by  the  efforts  of  their  gallant  leader,  San  Juan, 
who  cut  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  a  body  of  Polish 
lancers  by  whom  he  was  enveloped. 

Great  was  the  dismay  iii  the  Spanish  capital  when  the 
alarming  intelligence  arrived,  early  on  the  morning  of  Prodigious 
the  1st  December,  that  the  Somo-sierra  pass  had  been  Madrid!1  a 
forced,  and  that  Napoleon  with  his  terrible  legions  was 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  against  its  defenceless  walls. 
The  Central  Junta  at  Araujuez,  at  the  same  time,  heard 
of  the  disaster,  and  instantly  fixing  on  Badajoz  as  their 
point  of  union,  they  set  out  with  all  imaginable  haste  for 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  different  parties  and  by  different 
roads,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  their  place 
of  destination  without  accident.  Meanwhile,  the  general 
government  of  Madrid  was  intrusted  to  a  Provisional 
Junta,  of  which  the  Duke  del  Infantado  was  the  head; 
while  the  direction  of  its  military  defence  was  in  the 
hands  of  Don  Thomas  de  Morla,  who  had  early  taken  a 
lead  in  the  Cadiz  insurrection,  but  whose  subsequent  vio- 
lation of  faith  to  the  prisoners  taken  at  Baylen  augured 
ill  for  the  integrity  with  which  he  would  discharge  the 
arduous  duties  now  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  troops  in 
the  city  consisted  only  of  three  hundred  regular  soldiers, 
with  two  battalions  and  a  single  squadron  newly  levied. 
Nevertheless,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  for  defence. 
Eight  thousand  muskets,  and  a  still  greater  number  of 
pikes,  were  hastily  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
people  ;  heavy  cannon  were  planted  on  the  Retiro  and 
principal  streets  ;  the  pavement  was  torn  up,  barricades 
were  constructed,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit  per-^J"1]^"' 
vaded  the  multitude.  Ammunition  was  served  out  in  ^P  '•  411» 

414.  Tor.  11. 

abundance  :   but  some  of  the  cartridges  were  discovered  149,  iso. 
to  be  filled  with  black  sand  instead  of  gunpowder — a  dis-  457, 459! ' 
covery  which,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  inhabitants,1 
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CHAP,    proved  fatal  to  the  Marquis  Peralcs,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  that  department.     He  had  formerly  been  the  idol  of 


>08'  the  people  ;  but,  with  their  usual  inconstancy,  upon  the 
first  discovery  of  this  fraud,  originating  probably  in  the 
cupidity  of  some  inferior  agent,  a  furious  mob  assailed  his 
house,  dragged  him  into  the  street,  and  there  murdered 
him. 

33  On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  the  advanced  guards  of  the 

Capture  of  French  arrived  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  Madrid  ; 

the  Retire.  ,      .        _.  .  i         i       •  r          •     • 

Dec.  2.  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  extremely  desirous  of  gaining 
possession  of  the  capital  on  the  anniversary  of  his  corona- 
tion, and  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  immediately  sum- 
moned it  to  surrender ;  but  the  proposal  was  indignantly 
rejected.  On  the  same  day  the  Duke  del  Infantado  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  his  escape,  under  cover  of  a 
thick  fog,  and  directed  his  steps  to  Guadalaxara,  to  join 
the  army  of  Castanos,  which  had  retreated  in  that  direc- 
tion. During  the  night  the  French  infantry  arrived  in 
great  strength  around  the  capital,  and  on  the  following 

Dec.  s.  morning  a  thick  fog  overspread  both  the  agitated  multi- 
tude within,  and  the  host  without  by  which  it  was  men- 
aced. By  degrees,  however,  the  mist  was  dispelled  by 
the  rays  of  the  ascending  sun,  and  the  Emperor  directed 
his  columns  of  attack  against  the  RETIRO,  the  heights  of 
which  completely  commanded  the  city.  A  battery  of 
thirty  guns  speedily  made  a  practicable  breach  in  its 
weak  defences  ;  and  a  French  division,  advancing  to  the 
assault,  soon  after  rushed  in,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  that  important  post.  The  agitation  in  Madrid  now 
became  excessive.  Twenty  thousand  armed  men  were 
within  its  walls,  agitated  by  furious  passions,  burning 
witli  individual  ardour,  but  destitute  of  the  organisation 
and  discipline  necessary  for  success  against  the  formidable 
enemy  by  whom  they  were  now  assailed.  The  city  pre- 
sented the  most  frightful  scene  of  disorder.  Exasperated 
crowds  filled  the  streets ;  strong  barricades  were  erected 
in  various  quarters ;  the  bells  of  two  hundred  churches 
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rang  together ;  a  confused  murmur,  like  the  sound  of  a    CHAP. 
mighty  cataract,  was  heard  incessantly,  even  during  the 


night,  which  was  audible  at  the  distance  of  miles  from 
the  capital.     In  the  French  lines,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
was  silent  and  orderly,  and  the  step  only  of  the  passing 
sentinel  broke  the  stillness — a  striking  image  of  the  dif- 149^52. 
ference  between  the  disorderly  passions  which  agitate  the  ^'415 
populace,  without  being  directed  by  superior  intelligence  l^1^ 
to  any  useful  end,  and  the  experienced  discipline  which  J»m.  ii.ios. 
restrains  an  ardour  not  less  powerful,  till  the  moment  for  460,  463.' 
letting  it  loose  with  decisive  effect  has  arrived. l 

But  the  possession  of  the  Retiro,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  is  possession  of  Madrid  ;  bombs  from  its  heights  Capituia- 
can  reach  the  farthest  points  of  the  city.  Sensible 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  defence,  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  deliberating  on  the  expedience  of  pro- 
posing terms  of  capitulation,  when  a  flag  of  truce  arrived 
from  Berthier,  threatening  the  utmost  severity  of  military 
execution  if  the  signal  of  submission  was  not  hoisted  within 
two  hours.  Morla  and  Ivriarte  were  upon  that  de- 
spatched to  the  headquarters  of  the  Emperor  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  surrender.  He  received  the  former 
with  unusual  sternness,  and  in  just  but  cutting  terms 
reproached  him  with  his  violation  of  good  faith  towards 
the  unhappy  prisoners  taken  at  Baylen.*  "  Injustice 
and  bad  faith/'  said  he,  "  ever  in  the  end  recoil  upon 
those  who  commit  them."  Prophetic  words  !  of  the  truth 
and  universal  application  of  which  Napoleon  himself,  on 
the  rock  of  St  Helena,  afterwards  afforded  a  memorable 

*  When  Morla  appeared  before  him,  Napoleon  addressed  him  in  these 
words :  "  You  in  vain  seek  to  shelter  yourself  under  the  name  of  the  people  ; 
if  you  cannot  now  appease  them,  it  is  because  you  have  formerly  excited  and 
misled  them  by  your  falsehoods.  Return  to  Madrid,  assemble  the  clergy,  the 
magistrates,  the  principal  inhabitants ;  tell  them,  that  if  by  to-morrow  morning 
at  six  o'clock  the  town  has  not  surrendered,  it  will  cease  to  exist.  I  neither 
will  nor  oxight  to  withdraw  my  troops.  You  have  massacred  the  unhappy 
French  prisoners  who  fell  into  your  hands  :  within  these  few  days  you  have  suf- 
fered two  servants  of  the  Russian  ambassador  to  be  dragged  into  the  streets  and 
murdered  because  they  were  born  in  France.  The  unskilfuluess  and  cowardice ' 
of  a  general  had  placed  in  your  hands  troops  who  had  capitulated  on  the  field  of 
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CHAP,    example.     Filled  with  consternation  at  the  perilous  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  was  individually  placed,  from  the 


m"    well-founded  resentment  of  the  Emperor,  and   inspired 

with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of 

the  conqueror  by  an  immediate  surrender,  Morla  returned 

to  the  city,  and   easily  persuaded  the   majority  of  the 

Dec.  4.      junta  that  submission  had  become  a  matter  of  necessity. 

i.52?i55.     A  few  gallant   men,   with   the    Marquis   Castellas   and 

lis&'ies.'    Viscount  de  Gaeta,  disdaining   to    surrender,   withdrew 

Nap.  i.  4i3,frora  the  city  during  the   night,  and  took  the  road  for 

415.    South.  J  ~  . 

H.  4i4,4i7.Estremadura.     At  daybreak  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
403, 466. '  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  principal  points  of  the  city  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  troops.1 

Napoleon  did  not  himself  enter  Madrid,  but  estab- 
Napoieon's  lislied  his  headquarters  at  Chamartin,  in  the  neighbour- 
thetam*  orliood  of  the  capital,  where  he  received  the  submission  of 
Spain.'"8  °  the  authorities,  and  fulminated  his  anathemas  against 
the  functionaries  who  had  resisted  or  swerved  from  his 
government.  In  a  short  time  everything  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  peace :  the  theatres  were  reopened ;  the  shop- 
keepers displayed  their  tempting  wares,  secure  in  the 
discipline  of  the  conquerors  ;  the  Prado  and  public  walks 
were  crowded  witli  spectators.  Numerous  deputations, 
embracing  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  in- 
habitants of  Madrid,  waited  on  the  Emperor,  and  renewed 
their  protestations  of  fidelity  to  his  brother  Joseph,  who 
was  established  at  the  royal  palace  of  Prado  :  it  then 
appeared  how  completely  and  fatally  the  corruptions  and 
enjoyments  of  opulence  and  civilised  life  disqualify  men 

battle,  and  the  capitulation  was  violated.  What  sort  of  a  letter  did  you,  M. 
Morla,  write  to  the  general  who  subscribed  that  capitulation  ?  *  It  well  became 
you  to  speak  of  pillage  — you,  who  in  Roussillon  had  carried  off  women,  and 
divided  them  like  booty  among  your  soldiers.  What  right,  besides,  had  you  to 
hold  such  language  1  The  capitulation  expressly  forbade  it.  What  have  the 
Engliah  done,  who  are  far  from  piquing  themselves  on  being  strict  observers  of 
the  law  of  nations? — they  complained  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  but  neverthe- 


*  Alluding  to  Morla'i  letter  to  Dupont  of  10th  August  1808,  in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate 
the  violation  of  the  capitulation  ou  the  ground  of  the  atrocities  of  which  the  French  soldiers  had 
been  guilty. 
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from  acting  a  heroic  part  in  defence  of  their  country.*    CHAP. 
Measures  of  great  severity  were  adopted  against  all  the 


constituted  authorities  who,  after  having  recognised  Joseph 
as  King  of  Spain,  had  joined  the  popular  party.  The 
Marquis  de  Simon,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  had  to 
the  last  prolonged  the  conflict  after  the  capitulation  had 
paralysed  all  general  resistance,  and  was  taken  fighting 
bravely,  when  endeavouring  to  cut  his  way  through  at 
the  gate  of  Fuenearral,  was  ordered  to  be  shot.  He 
owed  his  life  to  the  intercession  of  his  daughter,  who 
threw  herself  at  the  Emperor's  feet,  and  obtained  from 
his  clemency  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  All  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  Castile  who  had  declared  that 
they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Joseph  under  Jesuitical 
mental  reservations,  were  dismissed,  and  ordered  to  be 
detained  prisoners  in  their  own  houses.  Nor  were  gene- 
ral measures  wanting,  calculated  to  reconcile  the  nation 
to  the  sway  of  the  intrusive  monarch.  By  a  solemn  de- 
cree, the  Inquisition  was  abolished,  and  all  its  funds  were  Dec.  4. 
directed  to  be  applied  towards  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt;  feudal  rights  were  suppressed ;  personal  restrictions 
and  privileges  of  every  kind  declared  at  an  end ;  the 
number  of  convents  throughout  the  kingdom  was  at  once 

less  carried  it  into  execution.  To  violate  military  conventions  is  to  renounce 
civilisation,  and  put  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  Bedouins  of  the  Desert.  How 
can  you  now  venture  to  demand  a  capitulation,  you  who  have  violated  that  of 
Baylen?  See  how  injustice  and  bad  faith  ever  recoil  upon  those  who  commit 
them.  I  had  a  fleet  at  Cadiz ;  it  had  come  there  as  to  an  ally's  harbour ;  and 
you  directed  against  it  the  mortars  of  the  town  which  you  commanded.  I 
had  a  Spanish  army  in  my  ranks,  but  I  preferred  allowing  it  to  escape  on  board 
the  English  vessels,  and  hurling  it  from  the  rocks  of  Espinosa,  to  disarming 
it.  I  would  rather  have  seven  thousand  additional  enemies  to  combat  than  be 
wanting  in  good  faith.  Return  to  Madrid ;  I  give  you  till  to-morrow  at  ten  : 
return  then  if  you  are  the  bearer  of  submission ;  if  not,  you  and  your  troops 
shall  be  all  put  to  the  sword." — THIBAUDEAU,  vii.  165,  166.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  consciousness  of  his  former  breach  of  faith  now  paralysed  Morla, 
and  impelled  him  into  a  second  act  of  pusillanimity,  if  not  treachery,  to  his 
own  countrymen;  so  true  it  is,  in  Napoleon's  words,  that  "injustice  and  bad 
faith  ever  recoil  in  the  end  upon  those  who  commit  them."  Morla  lingered  out  a 
few  years,  abhorred  and  shunned  by  all ;  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  devoured  by 
remorse  and  sunk  in  misery. — See  TORENO,  ii.  155. 

*  Their  number  amounted  to  above  twelve  hundred,  comprehending  the  most 
eminent  and  wealthy  individuals  of  all  classes  in  the  metropolis. — JOM.  iii.  105. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  P 
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CHAP,  reduced  a  third,  and  their  inmates  were  turned  adrift, 
-  while  all  novices  were  permitted  to  leave  their  places  of 
seclusion.  One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estates  of  the 
suppressed  convents  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  debt, 
the  other  to  the  relief  of  the  cities  and  towns  which  had 
suffered  from  the  French  invasion  ;  and  all  the  barriers 
between  province  and  province,  which  had  so  long  im- 
peded the  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  were 
Dec.  7.  declared  at  an  end.  A  few  days  after,  the  Emperor 
fulminated  a  bulletin  against  the  English  government, 
which  deserves  to  be  recorded,  from  the  singular  contrast 
which  its  predictions  exhibited  to  the  future  march  of 
events  with  which  his  own  destinies  were  so  deeply  inter- 
woven.* Amidst  these  great  designs,  the  attention  of  the 
Emperor  was  still  fixed  on  the  magnificent  projects  of 
internal  improvement  and  embellishment  which  he  had 
set  on  foot  in  France.  The  completion  of  the  new  road 
over  Mont  Cenis,  "  on  such  a  scale  as  to  render  it  secure, 
not  only  in  reality  but  to  the  imagination  ;  "  the  forma- 
tion of  a  quay  from  the  Corps  Legislatif  to  the  bridge  of 
Jena  at  Paris ;  the  urging  forward  of  the  numerous  canals 
in  the  course  of  construction  in  France ;  vast  additions  to 

*  "As  to  the  English  armies,  I  shall  chase  them  from  the  Peninsula. 

Saragossa,  Valencia,  Seville,  shall  be  reduced  to  subjection,  either  by  persua- 
sion or  force  of  arms ;  there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  which  can  long  retard 
the  execution  of  my  wishes.  The  Bourbons  can  never  ayain  reign  in  Europe;  the 
divisions  in  the  royal  family  have  been  fomented  by  the  English.  It  was  not 
the  old  King  Charles  or  his  favourite  whom  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  the  in- 
strument of  England,  wished  to  overturn  from  the  throne  j  his  papers,  recently 
taken,  prove  what  the  real  object  was;  it  was  British  preponderance  which  they 
wished  to  establish  in  Spain.  Insensate  project !  which  could  have  led  to  no 
other  result  but  a  war  without  end,  and  the  shedding  of  oceans  of  blood.  No 
power  influenced  by  England  can  exist  on  the  Continent ;  if  there  are  any 
which  desire  it,  their  wish  is  insensate,  and  will  sooner  or  later  cause  their 
ruin.  If  you  swear  allegiance  to  my  brother  with  sincerity  and  truth,  without 
equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  I  will  relinquish  all  the  rights  which  con- 
quest has  now  afforded  me,  and  make  it  my  first  object  to  conduct  myself 
towards  you  as  a  faithful  friend.  The  present  generation  may  differ  in  opinion  ; 
too  many  passions  have  been  brought  into  action  ;  but  your  grandchildren  will 
bless  me  as  their  regenerator :  they  will  place  among  their  memorable  days 
that  in  which  I  appeared  among  them,  and  from  those  days  will  date  the  future 
prosperity  of  Spain." — NAPOLEON'S  Proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  December  7, 
1808  ;  JOMINI,  iii.  108,  110. 
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the  harbour  of  la  Spezzia  in  Italy,  which  he  proposed  to    CHAP. 
make  "  a  second  Toulon,"  continually  occupied  his  atten- 


tion.    He  constantly  complained  of  the  tardiness  with     1808* 
which  these  public  works  were  carried  on,  so  little  com- 
mensurate to  the  ardour  of  his  impassioned  mind.     On 
the  21st  December,  the  day  before  he  quitted  Madrid,  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Champagny  at  Paris,  urging  him 
to  hasten  the  introduction  of  the  water  of  the  canal  of 
Ourcq  into  Paris,   not  only  to  replenish   the  Fontaine 
des  Innocents,  and  other  fountains  already  in  activity, 
but  to  establish  magnificent  water-works  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  on  such  a  scale  as  • 
to  be  capable  of  representing  naval  engagements  similar 
to  those  exhibited  by  the  Emperors  to  the  Roman  popu- 
lace.    He  gave,  at  the  same  time,  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  his  mind  by  orders  to  compose  songs  descriptive  of  the 
glory  the  Grand  Army  had  acquired,  and  would  acquire, 
and  for  a  solemn  translation  of  the  heart  of  Vauban  to 
the  Invalides  on  the  26th  May,  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  Dantzic  ;  and  of  its  littleness,  by  two  decrees  i  Thib.  \a. 
banishing  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  i^r'  ;V  LW 
forty  leagues  from  Paris.     The  first  might  be  a  formidable  ^^f  ^o 
rival  from  her  literary  talent ;  the  latter  was  a  young  and  ?J8B-1|iiii 
brilliant   beauty,  whose   only  fault  was   having  let  fall  121, 133. 
some  heedless  expressions  in  regard  to  the  ladies  of  the  467, 469. 
new  court.1  * 

Nor  was  the  Emperor  less  actively  employed  during 
the  fortnight  that  he  remained  at  Madrid,  in  dispersing  Positions  of 
his  armies  so  as  to  spread  them  over  the  greatest  possible  corpfhTthe 
space,  and  complete  in  all  the  provinces  that  thorough 
conquest  which  had  already  been  effected  in  the  capital. 
Ney's  corps,  which  been  brought  up  by  Guadalaxara  from 

*  This  last  act  of  severity  was  so  unjustifiable,  that  it  excited  the  disquietude 
even  of  Napoleon's  ministers. — "  '  On  n'est  plus  libre,'  said  M.  Daru,  '  quand 
on  pent  etre  exile*.  On  trouve  qu'un  pareil  ordre  resemble  beaucoup  a  un 
lettre-de-cachet.'  '  Oui/  repliqua  Napoleon,  '  vous  avez  raison  pour  d'autres, 
mais  a  la  cour,  dans  le  service  de  la  cour  de  la  liberte.  Est-ce  que  la  lilertg  est 
faitepour  ks  Chamfnllons  ? '  " — BIGNON,  viii.  137,  138. 
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CHAP.    Soria,  was  stationed  at  Madrid,  under  his  own  immediate 
control,  with  the  Guards  and  reserve  ;  Victor  was  ad- 


vanced to  Toledo,  which,  notwithstanding  its  expressed 
determination  to  hold  out  to  the  uttermost,  opened  its 
gates  on  the  first  summons ;  while  his  light  cavalry 
scoured  the  plains  of  la  Mancha,  carrying  devastation  and 
terror  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Lefebvre  ad- 
vanced to  Talavera,  on  the  great  road  for  Badajos  and 
Elvas  ;  Soult  was  reposing  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion, 
preparing  to  follow  the  broken  remains  of  Romana's 
army  into  the  fastnesses  of  Galicia  ;  Junot's  corps  was 
broken  up,  and  the  divisions  composing  it  were  incorpo- 
rated with  Soult's  troops  ;  Moncey  was  ordered  up  in  per- 
son to  Madrid  for  an  expedition  against  Valencia  ;  while 
Mortier  was  directed  to  advance  to  support  his  corps 
(now  commanded  by  Junot)  which  was  occupied  with 
the  siege  of  Saragossa.  Thus  the  Emperor,  from  his 
central  position  at  Madrid,  was  preparing  expeditions  to 
subdue  the  insurrection  at  once  in  Andalusia,  Estrema- 
dura,  Galicia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon ;  governed  in  these 
measures  by  his  favourite  maxim,  which  had  been  acted 
upon  with  such  fatal  effect  against  the  Prussians  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  that  the  true  secret  of  war  is  to  con- 
centrate when  a  decisive  blow  is  to  be  struck,  but  to 
disperse  when  the  broken  remains  of  the  enemy  are  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  moral  effect  of  victory  is  to  be  magnified 
by  the  numerous  minor  successes  by  which  it  is  followed. 
Vast  as  such  a  plan  of  operations  undoubtedly  was,  it 
Vast'torces  was  not  disproportioned  to  the  resources  of  the  Emperor ; 
MMaiVfthe  for  the  imperial  muster-rolls,  on  10th  October,  showed  in 
Emperor.  ^e  pcnjnsuia  the  cnonnous  number  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  horse,  of 
whom  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  were 
present  with  the  eagles  and  with  their  regiments,  and  the 
losses  since  sustained  had  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  reinforcements  received.  Thus,  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  troops  requisite  for  garrisons  and 
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communications,  at  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand    CHAP. 

LV 

were  disposable  for  active  operations,  or  above  thirty         ' 
thousand  men  could  be  directed  against  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces   menaced  with   an   attack.1  *      The  disorganised  Mu»ter"a 
condition  of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  deplorable  state  ofiApp.  28." 
destitution  to  which  they  were  reduced,  the  vast  distance 
which  separated  them  from  each  other,  and  the  want  of 
any  efficient  central  government  to  combine  their  opera- 
tions,  rendered  it  too  probable  that  this  vigorous  and 
unrelenting  system  of  conquest  would  be  attended  with 
the  desired  effect.     There  was  every  reason  to  fear  that 
the  national  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  would,  in  the 
first  moments  of  consternation  consequent  on  their  dis- 
asters, be  speedily  suppressed  in  all  the  provinces ;  when  ^^ 

the  career  of  victory  was  arrested  from  a  quarter  whence  ^"™-^ii-  .. 
iii  iiii         l()4- Tor-  " 

it  was  least  expected,  and  by  an  enemy  who  had  been  ISG,  172. 

hitherto  almost  forgotten,  from  the  mistaken  view  which  500^  sou ' 
the  Emperor  entertained  of  their  prowess.2 

While  these  disasters  were  accumulating  on  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  the  English  army,  unobserved  and  unassailed,  Bold  ad- 
had  at  length  been  concentrating  its  forces.     Baird  had  s^joim 
come  up  from  Corunna  to  Astorga  ;  Hope  from  the  Escu-  M 
rial  had  united  with  the  main  column  at  Salamanca  ;  and 
Sir  John  Moore  found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly 
thirty  thousand  men,  of  whom  above  two  thousand  were 
cavalry   in    admirable    condition,    and    sixty   pieces    of 
cannon. -j-     The  English  general  was  for  long  extremely 
perplexed   what  to  do,  in   consequence    of  the   imper- 
fect information  which   he   received,  and   between  the 
plans    advocated    to    him    by    Mr    Frere,    the    British 

*  Eight  corps,  as  on  p.  572,          .  .  319,690 

Of  whom  were  present  under  arms,  .         •  247,834 

Horses,  ...  .  56,567 

Detached,          ...  .  32,536 

In  hospital,       ...  .  37,419 

— See  Imperial  Muster-Rolls  ;  NAPIER,  i.  p.  88,  App. 

f  The  British  army,  however,  had  its  full  proportion  of  that  usual  drawback 
upon  all  armies,  the  difference  between  the  actual  numbers  appearing  on  the 
muster-rolls,  and  the  efficient  force  that  could  really  be  brought  into  the  field. 
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ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  strongly  urged  an  imme- 
diate advance  to  the  capital,  and  the  evidence  which 
the  progress  of  events  around  him  was  daily  affording 
of  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  contend 
with  the  formidable  legions  of  Napoleon.  At  one  time 
the  intelligence  of  the  successive  rout  of  all  the  Spanish 
armies  appeared  so  alarming,  that  orders  were  given  to 
the  troops  to  retreat,  and  Sir  David  Baird's  heavy 
baggage,  which  was  coming  up  from  Lugo  to  Astorga, 
commenced  a  retrograde  movement  to  the  former  place. 
This  determination  excited  the  utmost  dissatisfaction 
among  the  troops ;  officers  and  men  loudly  and  openly 
murmured  against  such  a  resolution,  and  declared  it 
wrould  be  better  to  sacrifice  half  the  army  than  retire 
from  so  fair  a  field  without  striking  a  blow  for  the  allies 
who  had  staked  their  all  in  the  common  cause.  The  gallant 
spirit  of  the  general  himself  secretly  recoiled  from  the 
mournful  resolution,  which  nothing  had  made  him  adopt 
but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  to  the  troops  intrusted  to 
his  care,  the  gloomy  forebodings  consequent  on  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  defeat  and  dis- 
persion of  all  the  Spanish  forces  who  had  attempted  to 
arrest  his  progress.1 

These  feelings,  both  in  the  general  and  the  soldiers, 
were  wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree  when  intelligence 
was  received,  shortly  after  the  advance  of  the  French  to 

The  following  is  the  strength  of  the  British  army  from  the  Adjutant-general's 
state,  19th  December  1808  :— 


Fit  for  Duty. 

In  Ilosjiital. 

Detached. 

Total. 

Cavalry, 
Infantry, 
Artillery, 

.  .  .  2,278 
.  .  .  22,332 
.  .  .  1,358 

182 
3,786 
97 

794 
893 

3,254 
26,871 
1,456 

Total,  25,968 

4,065 

1,687 

31,580 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  left  in  Portugal,  or  were 
on  the  march  between  Lugo  and  Villa-Franca,  and  must  be  deducted  from  this 
number.— See  NAPJEK,  L  83,  A^p. 
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Madrid,  of  the  enthusiastic  preparations  made  for  the    CHAP. 
defence  of  the  capital,  and   the    determination  of  the 


inhabitants  to  bury  themselves   under   its   ruins  rather     1808< 

30 

than  submit  to  the  invader.  Giving  vent  joyfully  to  the  Detcm'i- 
native  courage  of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  the  loudly  MOO"™  to 
expressed  wishes  of  the  army,  Sir  John  Moore  now  sent  Jjjjj^ 
orders  to  Sir  David  Baird  to  suspend  his  retreat,  and,  to  Y.!ijch  1* 

diffused 

the  infinite  joy  of  the  troops,  directions  were  given,  in-  through  the 

.  ,.  .   .  ml  .  army. 

dicating  a  disposition  to  advance.      1  hese   preparations  Dec  5 
were  not  relaxed,  although  Colonel  Graham,  the  future  Dec.  9. 
hero  of  Barossa,  returned  on  the  9th  with  the  dishearten- 
ing intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  Retiro,  and  perilous 
situation  of  Madrid.      The   British   general   knew  that 
his  countrymen  looked  to  him  for  some  great  exploit ; 
and,  though  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions, and  menace  Soult,  who,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  Dec.  n. 
lay  exposed  to  his  blows  in  the  valley  of  the  Carrion.  435*451. 
The  gallant  resolution  was  no  sooner  taken  than  it  was  2i°7d233. 
acted  upon  ;  two  days  after,  the  British  army  commenced  ™°°™' sin 
its  advance,  and  Moore,  with  twenty-five  thousand  ef-  s(p*in>  ,187: 
fective  men  around  his  banners,  ventured  to  try  his  for-  ITS,  182. 

•/  rpi    • 

tune  against  Napoleon,  who  had  two  hundred  thousand  503?™' 
under  his  command.1 

The  forward   march  of  the   English  forces,  however, 
was  combined,  as  prudence,  and  indeed  necessity,  die-  Advance  to 
tated,  with  preparations  for  a  retreat ;    and,  as  it  was  thVj>enchn 
uncertain  which  line  would  be  adopted,  magazines  were  JJUjSml 
formed  both  on  the  great  road  to  Lisbon  and  at  Bena- 
vente,  Astorga,  and  Lugo,  in  the  direction  of  Galicia. 
On  the  13th,  headquarters  reached  Relaejos,   and  the  Dec.  13. 
advanced  posts  of  cavalry  extended  to  Rueda,  at  which 
place  they  surprised  a  French  post  and  made   eighty  45^*^,54 
prisoners.     Great  was  the  astonishment  of  these  haughty  TOT.  n.^77, 
conquerors   at   finding   themselves   thus    assailed  by  an  {.212. 

Tliicrs    ix. 

enemy,  whom  the  boastful  proclamations  of  the  Emperor  502, 563. 
had  led  them  to  believe  to  be  in  full  retreat  for  his  ships.2 
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CHAP.    At  first  Sir  John's  march  was  directed  towards  Valla- 
dolid,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  junction  with  Baird's 


508*  corps ;  but  an  intercepted  despatch  from  Napoleon  on 
Dec.  u.  the  1 4th  having  made  him  acquainted  with  the  fall  of 
Madrid,  and  the  unsuspecting  security  in  which  Soult's 
corps  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Carrion,  the  columns  were 
moved  towards  Toro  and  Benavente,  and  Valderas  was 
assigned  as  the  point  of  junction  for  the  two  armies. 

At  Toro,  where  headquarters  were  on  the  16th,  infor- 
DCC.  it;,  mation  was  received  that  Romana,  who  had  been  informed 
tions'lor  of  the  movement,  and  invited  to  co-operate  in  it,  instead 
sSu»ng  of  doing  so,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  retrograde  move- 
ti,c  carrion.  m(mt  of  gir  j)&yfa  g^  a  few  ^ayg  before,  in  full  retreat 

towards   the   Galician    mountains :    the  truth   was,  his 

troops,  from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  misery,  had  dwindled 

away  to  eight  thousand  ragged  and  disheartened  fugitives, 

totally  unfit  to  take  the  field  with  regular  forces,  and 

whom   he  was  even  ashamed   to   array  by  their  side. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  the  English  forces 

Dec.  20.      continued  to  advance ;  on  the  20th,  the  junction  between 

Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir  John  Moore  was  fully  effected 

Dec.  21.      at  Mayorga ;    and   on   the  21st  the  united  forces  were 

established  at   Sahagun,  near  which  town   Lord  Paget, 

afterwards  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  at  the  head  of  the  10th 

and  15th  hussars,  not  above  four  hundred  strong,  fell  in 

with,    and   after   a   short   but    brilliant   action,    totally 

defeated  a  body  of  seven  hundred  French  cavalry,  making 

two  colonels  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  prisoners  in 

twenty  minutes.      Soult,  now  seriously  alarmed,  hastily 

i7«°ri"7     called  in  his  detachments  from  all  quarters,  and  with 

46ip'  LotT'  somc  difficulty  concentrated  twenty-three  thousand  men 

i.  2i2,m  on  the  banks  of  the  Carrion,  between  the  town  of  that 

510.  '       name  and  Saldana,  where  Moore  was  making  preparations 

for  attacking  him  on  the  23d. 

Never  was  more  completely  evinced  than  on  this  occa- 
sion the  prophetic  sagacity  of  the  saying  of  Napoleon 
seven  months  before,  that  a  victory  by  the  allies  on  the 
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plains  of  Leon  would  arrest  every  French  army  in  the   CHAP. 
Peninsula.      No  sooner  was  the  advance   of  Sir  John  _ 


Moore  known  at  Madrid,  than  it  instantly  paralysed  the 
movements  of  the  whole  French  armies  in  the  south  of  This  move- 
Spain.     Napoleon  immediately  despatched  orders  in  all  stantiy  par- 
directions  to  suspend  the  expeditions  into  the  different  further  ad- 
provinces  which  were  in  preparation.     Lefebvre's  troops  Farenchftoh 
were  arrested  at  Talavera  ;  Victor's  advanced  guards  were the  80Uth- 
recalled  from  la  Mancha  ;  the  expedition  against  Valencia 
was  abandoned;  the  preparations  against  Saragossa  sus- 
pended ;  and  fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  Emperor  in 
person,  including  the  Imperial  Guards,  the  whole  of  Ney's  i  Jom  i; 
corps,  and  great  part  of  the  reserve,  the  flower  of  the  \™-  T^ra1 
army,  were,  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  suddenly  marched  offji*61-  . 

*  *  ...  Tlners,  ix. 

by  the  road  of  the  Escurial,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gua-  504, 507. 
darrama.1 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the       43 
Guadarrama  Pass ;  but  a  violent  hurricane  of  wind  and  Rapid 

iiii-i  (*  '  i  march  of 

snow  enveloped  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  Napoleon 
the  thermometer  was  at  10°  below  zero  of  Reaumur  ;*  and  ovenvheim 
the  general  in  command  of  the  advanced  guard,  after  wfJiTthe0 
twelve  hours  of  fruitless  toil,  reported  that  the  passage  was  Jef'S. 
impracticable.     The  conqueror  of  the  St  Bernard,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  easily  to  be  arrested.     Napoleon  in  per- 
son hastened  to  the  advanced  posts,   and  ordered  the 
march  to  be  continued  without  interruption,  himself  set- 
ting the  example  by  pressing  forward  with  the  leading 
files  on  foot.     The  example  animated  the  men  to  fresh 
exertions.      Amidst  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  passage  were  truly  frightful,  the 
columns  pressed  on  with  ceaseless  activity  ;  and  after  two 
days  of  incessant  labour  the  difficulties  were  surmounted,  Dec.  25. 
and  the  whole  were  collected  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.      Urging  on  his 
troops  with  indefatigable  activity,  and  riding  even  at  that 
inclement  season  with  the  advanced  posts  in  person,  the 

*  About  10°  of  Fahrenheit. 
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CHAP.    Emperor  soon  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  :  on  the 

LV 

26th,  headquarters  were  at  Tordesillas,  Lahoussaye's  dra- 


1808. 


goons  at  Valladolid,  and  Ney's  corps  at  Bio-Seco.    Fully 
anticipating  the  immediate  destruction  of  the    English 
army,    from   the   immense    force   now  brought  to  bear 
against  them,  Napoleon  on  the  same  day  wrote  to  Soult, 
— "  the  advanced  posts  of  the  cavalry  are  already  at 
\74,lli75n'  Benavente ;  if  the  English  remain  another  day  in  their 
i«£  "'Na8/.'  position,  they  are  undone  ;  should  they  attack  you  with 
jom^li       a^  their  f°rces>  retire  a  day's  march  to  the  rear — the 
ii3,ii4.    further  they  advance  the  better  for  us  :  if  they  retreat, 

pursue  them  closely."  l 

44  The  march  of  Ney  by  Tordesillas  and  Rio-Seco  towards 

The  English  Valderas  and  Benavente  was  so  directed  that  he  early 

retreat  on  i        i          T»    •   •  i       *  i      •  •• 

the  line  of    separated   the   British   from  their   communication  with 

Gitlicia  A 

Portugal ;  and  if  he  could  have  reached  the  latter  town 
before  Sir  John  Moore,  he  would  have  cut  him  off  from 
the  line  of  retreat  to  Galicia  also,  and  rendered  the 
situation  of  the  army  all  but  desperate.  This  catas- 
trophe, however,  was  prevented  by  the  prudent  fore- 
sight of  the  English  commander,  who,  having  received 
vague  but  alarming  accounts  of  the  march  of  a  large 
French  army  from  the  south,  suspended  his  advance  on 
the  23d,  and  on  the  24th  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Galicia.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  the  soldiers 
at  this  determination,  for  they  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  vigour  and  spirits,  and  an  unbroken  series 
of  brilliant  successes  at  the  outposts  had  produced  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  their  own  prowess,  likely,  if  not 
met  by  overwhelming  odds,  to  have  led  to  the  most 
important  and  glorious  results.  Moore  himself  fell  back 
behind  the  Esla  to  Benavente,  on  the  Astorga  road,  by 
the  bridge  of  Castro-Gonzalo :  Baird,  with  his  division, 
retired  directly  on  Astorga,  by  the  ferry  of  Valencia, 
higher  up  the  same  stream ;  while  the  bridge  of  Mansilla, 
Dec.  26.  still  further  up,  was  guarded  by  Romana.  On  the  26th, 
Baird's  troops  passed  the  Esla,  at  Valencia,  on  their 
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retreat  ;    while  Moore,  who  was  with  the  rearguard  to    CHAP. 
protect  the  passage  of  the  stores  and  baggage  over  the 


bridge  of  Castro-Gonzalo,  was  overtaken  by  some  of  the 
chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard  ;  and  the  English  cavalry, 
who  were  covering  the  retreat  on  the  Mayorga  road,  were 
threatened  by  a  large  body  of  Ney's  horsemen.  Lord 
Paget,  however,  with  two  squadrons  of  the  10th,  passing 
through  Mayorga,  charged  and  overthrew  them,  making  a 
a  hundred  prisoners,  besides  numbers  killed  and  wounded. 
Indeed,  the  superiority  of  the  English  horse  had  become 
so  apparent  that  they  set  all  odds  at  defiance,  never  ^ 
hesitated  to  attack  the  enemy's  cavalry,  though  threefold  N»P.  i.62, 
in  number,  and  had  already  made  five  hundred  prisoners,  ••  V!8>  \w- 

Tlncrs   iv 

during  the  few  days  they  had  been  engaged  in  active  512,  513.  ' 
operations.1 

By  this  timely  retreat,  Sir  John  Moore  reached  Bena- 
vente  before  the  enemy  ;  and  the  hazardous  operation  of  Gallant  ac- 
crossing  the  Esla,  then  a  roaring  torrent  swollen  by  melt-  cavalry  with 
ing  snow,  and  over  planks  laid  across  the  broken  arches  ItdTapTuro 
of  the  bridge  of  Castro,  in  the  dark,  was  successfully  per-  pe^0f^vre" 
formed  by  General  Craufurd  with  the  rearguard.     The  ettes- 
army  remained  two  days  at  that  place,  reposing  from  its 
fatigues,   under  the  shelter  of  its  magnificent  baronial 
castle,  almost  unequalled  in  Europe  for  extent  and  gran- 
deur.'""   Discipline,  however,  had  already  become  seriously 
relaxed  during  the  retreat,  though  only  of  three  days' 

*  This  splendid  relic  of  feudal  grandeur  is  thus  described  by  an  eloquent 
eyewitness,  whose  pictures,  equally  vivid  in  travels  as  in  history,  have  given 
to  prose  all  the  colours  of  poetry.  "  The  Castle  of  Benavente  is  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  nothing  in  England  approaches  to  it 
in  magnificence.  Berkeley,  Raby,  even  Warwick,  are  poor  fabrics  in  compari- 
son. With  Gothic  grandeur,  it  has  the  richness  of  Moorish  decoration  ;  open 
alcoves  where  Saracenic  arches  are  supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry  and 
granite  ;  cloisters  with  fountains  playing  in  their  courts  ;  jasper  columns  and 
tesselated  floors  ;  niches  all  over,  and  seats  in  the  walls,  over-arched  in  various 
forms,  and  enriched  with  every  grotesque  adornment  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
colours  which  are  hardly  less  gorgeous.  It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 
and  the  splendour  of  old  times  was  still  continued  there.  The  extent  of  this 
magnificent  structure  may  be  estimated  from  this  single  circumstance,  that 
two  regiments,  besides  artillery,  were  quartered  within  its  walls  :  they  proved 
the  most  destructive  enemies  that  had  ever  entered  them  ;  the  officers,  who 
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CHAP,    duration,  from  Sahagun ;  the  spirit  of  the  men  had  been 
surprisingly  depressed  by  the  thoughts  of  retiring  before 


}08'  the  enemy  :  the  officers  had,  in  a  great  degree,  lost  their 
authority,  and  disorders  equally  fatal  to  the  army  and 
inhabitants  had  already  commenced.  But  these  evils 
were  accumulating  only  in  the  front  part  of  the  column, 
which  was  suffering  merely  under  the  fatigues  of  the 
march  and  the  severity  of  the  weather ;  no  decline  of 
spirit  or  enterprise  was  perceptible  in  the  rearguard,  which 
was  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Pickets  of  cavalry  had 
Dec.  29.  been  left  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Esla;  and  on  the  29th 
a  body  of  six  hundred  horsemen  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
crossed  over,  and  began  to  drive  in  the  rearguard,  stationed 
in  that  quarter  to  repel  their  incursions.  Instantly  these 
gallant  horsemen  made  ready  to  oppose  them,  and  though 
only  two  hundred  in  number,  repeatedly  faced  about,  and 
by  successive  charges,  first  under  Colonel  Otway,  and  then 
under  Sir  Charles  Stewart,*  retarded  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  till  assistance  was  at  hand.  At  length,  the  enemy 
having  been  drawn  sufficiently  far  into  the  plain,  the  10th, 

felt  and  admired  the  beauties  of  this  venerable  pile,  attempted  in  vain  to  save 
it  from  devastation.  Everything  combustible  was  seized;  fires  were  lighted 
against  the  fine  walls,  and  pictures  of  unknown  value,  the  works,  perhaps,  of 
the  greatest  Spanish  masters,  were  heaped  together  as  fuel.  Fortunately  the 
archives  of  the  family  escaped." — SOUTHKY,  i.  499. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disgraceful  scene  of  unbridled  license  and  military  devas- 
tation, there  is  one  trait  of  heroic  presence  of  mind,  which  in  some  degree 
redeems  the  character  of  the  British  soldier.  Several  thousand  infantry  slept 
in  the  long  galleries  of  an  immense  convent  built  round  a  square ;  the  horses 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  scarcely  less  numerous,  were  in  the  corridor  below, 
BO  closely  jammed  together  that  no  one  could  pass  between  them,  and  there  was 
but  one  entrance.  Two  officers,  returning  at  night  from  the  bridge  of  Castro, 
being  desirous  of  finding  shelter  for  their  men,  entered  the  gate  of  this  convent, 
and  perceived  with  horror  that  a  large  window-shutter  was  on  fire,  and  the 
flames  were  spreading  to  the  rafters  above,  from  whence  a  single  spark  falling 
on  the  straw  under  the  horses  would  ignite  the  whole,  and  six  thousand  men 
and  horses  would  inevitably  perish.  Without  saying  a  word,  one  of  them 
(Captain  Lloyd  of  the  43d)  made  a  sign  to  his  companions  to  keep  silence,  and 
springing  on  the  nearest  horse,  ran  along  the  backs  of  the  others  till  he  reached 
the  flaming  shutter,  which  by  great  efforts  he  tore  from  its  hinges  and  flung 
into  the  court-yard  without  giving  any  alarm;  which,  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  hardly  less  destructive  than  the  flames. — See  Life,  of  a  Sergeant, 
p.  143;  and  NAPIKK,  i.  467. 

*  Afterwards  Marquess  Loudonderrj*. 
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who  were  formed,  concealed  by  some  houses,  suddenly   CHAP. 
appeared,  and  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  their  brave 


comrades.    At  the  joyful  sight  of  the  well-known  plumes,     1808' 
the  retiring  horsemen  wheeled  about,  a  loud  cheer  was 
given,  and  the  whole  bore  down  at  full  speed  upon  the 
enemy.     The  Imperial  Guard,  the  flower  of  the  French 
army,  wreathed  with  the  trophies  of  Austerlitz,  were  in      '  rj 
an  instant  broken  and  driven  over  the  Esla,  with  the  ^  ^fj: 
loss  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  killed,  and  seventy  prisoners,  l^7^"e 
among  whom  was  their  commander,  General  Lefebvre-  514. 
Desnouettes.1 

The  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Castro-Gonzalo  was 

46. 

so  thoroughly  effected,  that  it  delayed  for  two  days  the  The  Em- 
advance  of  the  French,  who  could  not  cross  the  stream  f^uesThe 
at  other  points  from  its  swollen  state  ;  but  at  length,  the  ITorga. 
arches  having  been  restored,  Bessieres  crossed  on  the  30th 
with  nine  thousand  horsemen,  and  reached  Benavente, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  English  on  the  same 
day.     At  the  same  time  the  bridge  of  Mansilla,  guarded 
by  Romana's  troops,  was  forced  by  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
and  Soult,  passing  over,  overspread  the  plains  of  Leon  with 
his  light  horse,  and  captured  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
with  great  stores  belonging  to  the  Spanish  government. 
The  whole  army,  consisting  of  the  Guards,  reserve,  Soult's 
and  Ney's  corps,  in  all  seventy  thousand  strong,  including 
ten  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were, 
on  the  1st  January,  united  by  the  Emperor  at  Astorga.  J™.  i, 
The  union  of  so  great  a  force,  in  that  remote  part  of  the  l   9> 
Peninsula,  was  both  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  by  that  great  general  to  the  prowess  of  the  English 
army,  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  the 
stroke  threatened  by  its  commander,  and  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  vigour  and  celerity  with  which,  by  long  expe- 
rience and  admirable   arrangements,  the  movements  of 
the  French  troops  could  be  effected.     In  ten  days  Napo- 
leon had  not  only  transported  fifty  thousand  men  from 
Madrid  to  Astorga,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  but 
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QHAP.    crossed  the  Guadarraraa  range  when  enveloped  in  a  fright- 

, ! ful  snow-storm,  and  the  torrent  of  the  Esla  when  swollen 

j  TJr80i9;     by  wintry  rains.     In  each  of  these  operations  more  than 
189, 196.     a  day's  march  had  been  lost,  so  that  the  advanced  posts 

Lond.  i.  2.56,  /  111  •      • 

2.59.  Peiet,  or  Ins  army  at  least  had  marched  the  astonishing  number 
1809,1.  47,  of  twenty-five  miles  a-day  when  actually  in  motion,  in  the 
f^'suJsHj.'  depth  of  winter — an  instance  of  exertion  almost  unparal- 
leled in  modern  times.1  * 

47  At  this  place,  however,  Napoleon  left  them.     On  the 

But  thence  road  between  Benavente  and  Astorga,  when  riding  in 

returns  to  . 

Paris.        pursuit  at  the  gallop  with  the  advanced  posts,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  courier  with  despatches.     He  instantly 
dismounted,  ordered  a  bivouac-fire  to  be  lighted  by  the 
roadside,  and,  seating  himself  beside  it  on  the  ground,  was 
soon  so  lost  in  thought  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  snow 
which  fell  in  thick  flakes  around  him.     They  afforded 
ample  subject  for  meditation ;  in  them  was  found  authentic 
intelligence  of  the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  confede- 
racy, and  the  rapid  preparations  which  her  armies  were 
making  for  taking  the  field.      On   the  spot,  he  wrote 
an  order  for  calling  into  immediate  activity  the  second 
469^473.     levy  of  eighty  thousand   conscripts   authorised   by  the 
IMS.  "Lend,  senatus-consultum  of  1  Oth  October  preceding  ;  and  pro- 
ThtbC'%?i!9'  cecding  slowly  and  pensively  on  to  Astorga,  remained 
Pcn'ct85'     there  for  two  days,  writing  innumerable  despatches,  and 
(?ui8fCo      regulating  at  once  the  pursuit  of  the  English  army,  the 
i.  47,  48.     internal  affairs  of  Spain,  the  organisation  of  the  forces  of 
618, 52]X'    the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  and  the  development  of  the 
gigantic  strength  of  France  for  the  German  war.2     On 

*  It  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  however,  in  the  same  country  in  later  times, 
though  by  a  much  smaller  force.  In  December  1836,  the  Spanish  General 
Gomez  marched  from  the  lines  of  St  Roque  in  front  of  Gibraltar  to  Tudela  on 
the  Ebro :  he  left  St  Roque  on  the  24th  November,  and  reached  the  Ebro  on 
the  17th  December,  having  repeatedly  fought,  and  been  driven  to  circuitous 
roads  to  avoid  the  enemy  on  the  way.  The  distance  was  above  five  hundred 
miles,  performed  in  twenty-five  days.  There  is  no  such  instance  of  sustained 
effort  in  modern  times.  Septimius  Severus  marched  from  Vienna  to  Rome,  a 
distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  in  forty  days,  or  twenty  miles  a-day ;  but  he 
had  the  glittering  prospect  of  the  empire  to  animate  his  exertions. — See  A  nn. 
Reg.  1836,  379,  380;  and  GIBBON,  chap.  iv. 
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the  3d  he  returned  to  Valladolid,  where   he  remained    CHAP. 

three  days,  still   indefatigably   engaged   in  writing  de-  1— 

spatches,  and  then  returned,  with  extraordinary  celerity, 
by  Burgos*  and  Bayonne,  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  23d.  He  took  back  his  Guards,  but  sent  on  Soult 
and  Ney  reinforced  by  two  divisions  of  what  had  been 
Junot's  corps,  in  all  about  sixty  thousand  men,  to  continue 
the  pursuit  of  the  English,  who  were  falling  back  by  rapid 
inarches,  and  in  great  disorder,  towards  the  Galician 
mountains. 

The  withdrawing  of  the  Emperor,  however,  made  no      4g 
change  in  the   vigour  with   which   the   pursuit   of  the  sir  John 

Moore  re- 

English  army  was  continued.  Soult,  who  immediately  tires  to 
pressed  upon  their  retiring  columns,  had  twenty  thousand 
infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry  under  his  command  ; 
and  though  the  British  army  was  still  nearly  twenty 
thousand  strong,  yet  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
rapidity  of  the  retreat  had  in  a  great  degree  relaxed  the 
bonds  of  discipline,  and  diminished  the  moral  strength  of 
the  soldiers. f  The  rearguard,  indeed,  still  with  unabated 
resolution  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
other  troops,  who  had  not  the  excitement  of  combat,  often 
sank  under  the  rigour  of  the  season,  or  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  intemperance,  which  the  extensive  stores 
of  wine  along  their  line  of  march  too  readily  afforded. 

*  He  is  said  to  have  ridden  from  Valladolid  to  Burgos,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
jive  French  leagues,  in  five  hours  !  This  rapidity  would  appear  incredible,  were 
it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the  Emperor  here  had  his  saddle-horses  ar- 
ranged by  divisions  of  nine  each  at  every  three  or  four  leagues  along  the  road, 
so  that  every  eight  or  ten  miles  he  found  fresh  relays  of  his  own  horses,  which 
were  in  admirable  condition.  This  was  his  usual  practice  wherever  there  ap- 
peared the  least  chance  of  his  riding  on  horseback  during  his  journeys.  The 
remainder  of  the  road  to  Paris  he  travelled  in  his  carriage. — See  THIBAUDEAU, 
vii.  194. 

•f  Three  thousand  men,  chiefly  light  troops,  forming  Craufurd's  brigade,  had 
been  detached  from  the  main  body  at  Ponferrada  by  Orsense,  to  Vigo,  to 
facilitate  the  embarkation  on  which  the  English  commander  was  already  de- 
termined.— NAPIER,  i.  473. — Romana,  after  abandoning  the  bridge  of  Mansilla, 
fell  back  on  Astorga,  which  he  occ\ipied  when  Moore  and  Baird  arrived.  This 
mixture  of  the  troops  of  different  nations  caused  a  frightful  disorder.  Fortu- 
nately he  also  left  the  main  road  at  Ponferrada,  striking  down  the  valley  of 
the  Sil,  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Minho. — THIERS,  ix.  523,  and  NAP.  i.  420,  421. 
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CHAP.    The  native  and  ineradicable  vice  of  northern  climates, 
drunkenness,  here   appeared  in  frightful  colours.     The 


1809.     great  wine-vaults  of  Bembibre  proved  more  fatal  than  the 

sword  of  the  enemy  ;  and  when  the  gallant  rearguard, 

which  preserved  its  ranks  unbroken,  closed  up  the  array, 

they  had  to  force  their  way  through  a  motley  crowd  of 

English  and  Spanish  soldiers,  stragglers  and  marauders, 

who  reeled  out  of  the  houses  in  disgusting  crowds,  or  lay 

stretched  on  the  roadside  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy's 

cavalry,  which  thundered  in  close  pursuit.     The  condition 

of  the  army  daily  became  more  deplorable.     The  frost 

had  been  succeeded  by  a  thaw ;  rain  and  sleet  fell  in 

torrents ;  the  roads  were  almost  broken  up  ;  the  horses 

foundered  at  every  step  ;   the  few  artillery-waggons  which 

473*^78.    had  hitherto  kept  up  fell  one  by  one  to  the  rear,  and 

194'  'Lmf'  being  immediately  blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into 

ThTre  ^7>  ^ie  enemj's  hands,  gave  melancholy  token,  by  the  sound 

522, 5-24.     of  their  explosions,  of  the  work  of  destruction  which  was 

going  on.1 

The  mountain-passes  through  which  the  retreat  was 
increasing  conducted  presented,  indeed,  in  many  places  positions  in 
the  retreat,  which  a  few  regiments  might  have  arrested,  for  a  time  at 
least,  on  that  single  road,  an  army  ;  but  it  was  thought 
there  was  no  use  in  contesting  them,  as  the  vastly  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  advancing  columns  of 
Ney's  corps,  were  supposed,  with  some  reason,  to  give  the 
pursuers  the  power  of  speedily  turning  them  on  eitherflank. 
It  is  well  known  also  to  all  really  acquainted  with  war, 
that  a  mountainous  region,  in  appearance  the  most  defen- 
sible, is  in  reality  often  in  the  end  the  most  indefensible 
of  all  districts,  against  a  superior  and  enterprising  enemy, 
led  by  a  skilful  general.  Sir  John  Moore  was  constantly 
with  the  rearguard,  doing  his  utmost  to  arrest  the  dis- 
orders and  protect  the  retiring  columns  ;  and  at  Villa- 
Jan  s.  Franca  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued  with  the  foremost  of  the 
pursuers,  in  which,  though  the  French  cavalry  were  at  first 
successful,  they  were  ultimately  repulsed  by  a  heavy  fire  from 
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the  British  light  troops,  with  the  loss  of  several  hundred    CHAP. 
men,  including  General  Colbert,  who  fell  while  gallantly      LV' 
leading  on  the  vanguard.     In  other  quarters,  however,  the     1809< 
same  discipline  was  not  preserved.     Disorders  went  on 
accumulating  with   frightful   rapidity  along    the  whole 
line ;  and  such  was  the  general  wreck  of  presence  of  mind 
or  foresight,  that  at  Nogales  the  military  chest  of  the 
army,  containing  £25,000  in  dollars,  having  stuck  fast  in 
the  mud,  the  treasure  was  rolled  in  the  cask  in  which  it 
was  contained  over  a  precipitous  descent,  and  became  the 
prey  of  the  peasantry,  who  picked  it  up  at  the  bottom. 
All  order  or  subordination  was  now  at  an  end  ;   the  sol-  i grigs', 
diers,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  depressed  by  suffering,  ^-  'j^'. 
sank    down  in  numbers   on  the  wayside,  and  breathed  '• 26?'  ?67' 

J  _     South.  11. 

their  last,  some  with  prayers,  others  with  curses,  on  their  5°i,  51f 
lips.  At  last  the  army,  in  frightful  disorder,  reached  5-24,  525. 
Lugo,  late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  January.1 

Here,  however,  Sir  John  Moore  halted,  and  in  a  pro- 
clamation issued  next  day,  severely  rebuked  the  insub- And  offers 
ordination  of  the  troops,  and  announced   his  intention  isded^ned, 
of  offering  battle  to  the  enemy.     The  army,  accordingly, 
was  drawn  up  in  a  strong   position,  extending  along  a 
ridge  of  low  hills,  flanked  on  either  side  by  precipitous 
rocks,  from  the  mountains  to  the  bed  of  the  Minho  ;   and 
it  then  speedily  appeared  that  the  preceding  disorders  of 
the  march  had  at  least  not  been  owing  to  want  of  courage. 
Instantly,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  confusion  ceased  ; 
joyfully  the  men  fell  into  their  places,  the  stragglers  came 
up  from  the  rear  ;  arms  were  cleaned,  faces  brightened, 
confidence  was  restored ;    and  before  the  morning  of  the 
8th  nineteen  thousand  men  stood  in  battle  array  impa-  Jan.  8. 
tiently  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy.     Soult,  however,  ig-^gjj. 
declined  the  combat,  though  on  that  day  he  had  seven-  J«£  »^j>, 
teen  thousand  infantry,  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  fifty  j-  2/0, 276. 

J  .        j   i  .      Ihiers,  ix. 

pieces  of  artillery  in  line;1  and  Moore,  having  gamed  his  526, 528. 
object  of  recruiting  his  troops,  and  having  little  food  re- 

VOL.  VIII.  2  Q 
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CHAP,    maining  in  the  stores  of  Lugo,  broke  up  in  the  following 

. —     -  night,  and  retired  towards  Corunna. 

The  night  was  cold  and  tempestuous ;  a  severe  storm  of 

Continues    wind  and  rain,  mixed  with  sleet,  burst  upon  the  troops  ; 

toCwInna.  and  in  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  retreat,  two  divisions 

m^crgone  lost  their  way,  and  complete  disorganisation  ensued,  in- 
somuch that  a  large  part  of  the  army  became  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mass  of  stragglers,  who  were  only  prevented 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  the  pursuers  by  the  fortunate 
circumstance  of  none  of  his  cavalry  appearing  in  sight. 
Order  having,  at  daylight,  been  in  some  degree  restored, 
Sir  John  Moore  collected  the  army  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  the  retreat  to  Corunna  was  effected  without  further 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  the  night-march  from  Lugo 
having  gained  to  the  British  twelve  hours'  start  of  their 
pursuers,  which  they  were  never  afterwards  able  to  regain. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  nearly  as  disorderly  and 
harassing  as  the  preceding  part  had  been.  As  the  troops 

Jan.  11.  successively  arrived  at  the  heights  from  whence  the  sea 
was  visible,  and  Corunna,  with  its  white  citadel  and  towers, 
rose  upon  the  view,  all  eyes  were  anxiously  directed  to 
the  bay,  in  hopes  that  the  joyful  sight  of  a  friendly 
fleet  of  transports  might  be  seen  ;  but  the  wide  expanse 
was  deserted,  and  a  few  coasters  and  fishing-boats  alone 
were  visible  on  the  dreary  main.  Deeply  did  every  one 
then  lament  that  a  battle  had  not  been  fought  long  before ; 
and  as  the  officers  cast  their  eyes  on  the  low  sand-hills 
in  front  of  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  on  which  they  well 
knew  the  contest  for  their  embarkation  must  be  sustained, 
they  thought  with  poignant  regret  of  the  innumerable 
positions,  a  hundred  times  stronger,  which,  in  the  course 

I99°r20o.     °f  *nc  retreat,  might  have  been  taken  up  for  the  encounter. 

^s^o     Now,  however,  there  was  no  alternative ;  the  sea  was  in 

Nap.  i.  487.  their  front,  the  enemy  in  their  rear  ;  fight  they  must  to 

IJlltTS,    IX.  It  1  1 

628, 530.  secure  the  means  of  embarkation,  be  the  position  favour- 
able or  unfavourable.1 

The  brigades,  as  they  successively  arrived,  were  passed 
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on  into  the  town,  and  all  the  means  which  circumstances    CHAP. 
would  admit  of  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  land  defences,      LV' 


which,  though  regular,  were  very  weak.     The  inhabitants     1809* 
cheerfully  and  honourably  joined  in  the  toil,  though  they  Arrival' at 
well  knew,  from  the  preparations  which  were  going  for-  S.Ttro"*,^ 
ward,  that  an  embarkation  was  intended.     On  the  day  ^JjJortB 
following,  two  powder-magazines,  at  a  short  distance  with-g°m^igo 
out  the  walls,  containing  four  thousand  barrels  of  powder,  jan.  12. 
the  gift  of  England,  were  blown  up,  with  an  explosion Jan'  13' 
so  terrific,  that  nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
approached  to  it.     The  scene  resembled  the  sudden  explo- 
sion of  a  volcano  ;  the  city  was  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
the  rocks  torn  from  their  bases,  the  sea  was  tossed  as  in  a 
tempest,  the  earth  shook  for  leagues  around  ;  while  slowly 
arose  in  the  air  a  huge  black  cloud,  shooting  forth  dazzling 
light,  from  whence,  at  a  great  height,  stones  burst  forth 
with  a  prodigious  sound,  and  fell  with  a  sharp  rattle  in 
all  directions.     A  stillness  yet  more  awful  ensued,  broken 
only  by  the  hoarse  and  sullen  lashing  of  the  still  agitated 
waves  on  the  shore.*     On  the  following  day,  the  trans-  Jan.  14. 
ports  from  Vigo  hove  in  sight,  and  soon  after  stood  into 
the  bay.     Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  the  cavalry  horses 
were  almost  all  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
artillery,   consisting  of  fifty-two  pieces,  put  on  board  ;  27^279 ' 
eight  British  and  four  Spanish  bein£  only  reserved  for  £?„•  '|:  198» 

"  *  ~  J  199.  Nap.  i. 

immediate  use.     Notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  of  the  487, 488. 
retreat,  not  one  gun  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy.1 

Meanwhile  the  bulk  of  the  army,  still  fourteen  thou- 
sand strong,  was  drawn  up  with  great  care  by  Sir  John 
Moore,  on  a  range  of  heights,  or  rather  of  swelling  knolls, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  around  the  village 

*  It  is  from  Colonel  Napier,  an  eyewitness,  that  this  description  is  taken. 
Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that  most  sublime  of  spectacles, 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  implicit  credit  to  the 
graphic  truth  of  the  picture.  The  author  witnessed  one  in  1818,  and  the  act 
of  transcribing  these  lines  recalls,  in  all  its  vividness,  the  thrilling  recollection 
of  the  matchless  scene. 
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CHAP,    of  Elvina,  ai  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  from 

LV 

CORUNNA.     Hope's   division  was  on  the  left,   its  flank 


1809.     Covered  by  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Mero,  commanding 
Position  of  the  road  to  Lugo ;  Baird's  next,  having  its  right  directly 
in'famtof   behind  Elvina:  then  the  rifles,  who,  in  extended  order, 
,onmna.     g^g^jjg^  across  a  valley  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  heights  in 
piate'o2.     fr°nt  °f  Corunna,  Eraser's  division,  which  watched  the 
coast-road  to  St  Jago,  and  was  prepared  to  support  any 
menaced  point ;  General  Paget  was  half  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  with  the  reserve,  at  the  village  of  Airis.     The  French, 
full  twenty  thousand  strong,  were  posted  on  a  higher 
semicircular  ridge,  sweeping  round  the  lesser  one  occupied 
by  the  British  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.     Laborde's 
division  was  on  the  right,  Merle's  in  the  centre,  Mermet's 
on  the  left ;  their  light  field-pieces  were  distributed  along 
the  front  of  the  line  ;  the  dragoons,  under  Lahoussaye  and 
Franceschi,  to  which  the  English  had  nothing  to  oppose, 
clustered  to  the  left  of  the  infantry,  and  menaced  the 
British  right  flank,  with  a  detachment  under  Lorges  to 
the  right;  while  a  great  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns, 
advantageously  posted  on  a  steep  eminence  on  their  left 
between  their  foot  and  horse,  not  twelve  hundred  yards 
from  Baird's  division,  was  prepared  to  carry  devastation 
along  the  whole  line.     From  the  inactivity  of  the  French 
army  during  the  two  preceding  days,  Sir  John  Moore  had 
been  led  to  imagine  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  of 
Jan.  16.      disquieting  his  retreat;  and  preparations,  on  the  IGth, 
were  making  for  withdrawing  the  troops  into  the  town  as 
soon  as  the  darkness  would  admit  of  its  being  done  without 
observation.     But,  about  noon,  a  general  movement  was 
i  Naj>.  487,  seen  along  their  whole  line ;  and  soon  after,  at  two  o'clock, 
199',  200.' "'  their  infantry,  consisting  of  Mermet's  and  Merle's  divisions, 
28o<L8outh.'  *n  f°lir  massy  columns,  was  observed  to  be  descending  from 
the  heights  which  they  occupied,  and  advancing  with  a 


i  i6.ji.iers,  swift  step  towards  the  English  position.  Perceiving  that  the 

632.          hour  he  had  so  long  and  so  passionately  wished  for  was  at 

hand,  Sir  John  Moore  instantly  galloped  to  the  front;1  the 
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troops  everywhere  stood  to  their  arms,  and  deployed  into    CHAP. 
line ;  while  the  French,  according  to  custom,  advanced  in  - 

long  and  deep  columns,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  light     1809' 
troops. 

Their  onset,  as  at  Vimeira,  and  in  all  the  subsequent 
actions  of  the  war,  was  extremely  impetuous.     A  cloud  Battle  of 
of  skirmishers  led  the  way,  who  drove  in  the  English  Commence- 
advanced  posts  with  great  vigour,  and,  in  the  confusion  Sn^ t! 
of  their   retreat,  made   themselves   masters   of  Elvina, 
directly  in  front  of  the  centre.      As  they  drew  near  to 
the  British  position  they  deployed  into  line,  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  they  extended  into  the  valley  greatly  be- 
yond Baird's  extreme  right ;  but  the.,  4th  regiment,  which 
was  there  stationed,  noways  discouraged  by  this  alarming 
circumstance,  threw  back  its  right  wing  ;  and,  presenting 
a  front  in  two  directions,  in  which  attitude  it  advanced, 
was  soon  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy.     Highly  de- 
lighted with  this  display  of  presence  of  mind,  and  deeming  i  jom.  in. 
the  right  secure  when  intrusted  to  such  intrepid  defenders,  \^s  w™' 
Sir  John  Moore  rode  up  to  the  centre  of  Baird's  division,  3i2-.  ¥ope  s 

'  official 

which  had  now  come  to  blows  with  their  opponents,  who,  DesP-  N^P- 

r*  i.  494,  495. 

having  carried  Elvina,  were  bursting  through  the  enclo-  Tor. ;;.  ne. 
sures  which  lay  between  its  houses  and  the  British  with  533! 
loud  cries  and  all  the  exultation  of  victory.1 

The  action  now  became  extremely  warm  along  the 
whole  line.  The  French  and  English  centres  advanced  to  Vehement 
within  pistol-shot  of  each  other  ;  and  after  exchanging  a  th 
few  volleys,  the  50th  and  42d  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  drove  the  enemy  opposed  to  them  in  the  most  gallant 
style  back  again  through  Elvina,  and  a  considerable  way 
up  the  slope  on  the  other  side.  But  this  furious  onset 
being  carried  too  far,  and  not  adequately  supported,  met 
with  a  severe  check.  The  victorious  troops,  when  broken 
by  the  enclosures  and  stone-walls  on  the  other  side  of  the 
village,  were  assailed  in  their  turn  by  fresh  French  regi- 
ments, and  driven  back  a  second  time  through  its  streets, 
Major  Napier,  who  commanded  the  50th,  being  wounded 
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CHAP,    and  made  prisoner.     But  Moore  was  at  hand  to  repair 
the  disorder.    Instantly  addressing  the  42d  regiment  with 


1809.     the  animating  words,  "Highlanders,  remember  Egypt!" 

and  bringing  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  its  support, 

he  again  led  them  forward  to  the  charge.       The  shock 

was  irresistible  :  borne  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 

i  General    the  enemy  were  again  driven  into  Elvina,  from  whence, 

wuntofathe  after  a  desperate  struggle,  they  were  finally  expelled  with 

^ttlej8y,"n- great  slaughter.      In  this  decisive  contest,  however,  Sir 

P'in^^fP'  John   Moore  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  cannon- 

i.  494,  4.%. 

Lond.i.285,  shot ;  and  Sir  David  Baird,  struck  down  at  the  head  of 

286.     Tor.    .  .  111  i         til'  r  11-11' 

ii.  201,  202.  his  men,  had  been  shortly  before  carried  from  the  field  m 
a  senseless  condition.1 

Foiled   in    this  attempt  to  pierce   the   centre,   Soult 

Repulse  of  renewed  his  attacks  with  Laborde's  division  on  the  left ; 
''  while  a  heavy  column  endeavoured  to  steal  unperceivcd 
round  the  British  right,  where  they  so  greatly  outflanked 
their  opponents.  But  the, ground  on  the  left  being  in 
favour  of  the  English,  all  his  efforts  were  defeated  with 
comparative  ease ;  and  General  Hope,  who  commanded 
there,  pressing  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  repulsed  columns, 
carried  the  village  of  Palavio  Abaxo,  close  tinder  the 
enemy's  original  position,  which  remained  in  his  hands 
at  nightfall.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  right,  General 
Paget,  who  had  been  ordered  thither  with  the  reserve 
by  Moore,  not  only  at  once  perceived  and  advanced 
to  meet  the  column  which  was  endeavouring  to  turn 
his  flank,  but  assailed  it  with  such  vigour,  that  it  was 
thrown  back  upon  Lahoussaye's  dragoons,  and  the  whole 
were  driven  in  disorder  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  great  battery  was  placed.  When  night,  arriving  in 
that  wintry  season  at  an  early  hour,  separated  the  com- 
batants, the  enemy  was  not  only  repulsed  at  all  points, 
but  the  British  line  was  considerably  in  front  of  the 
ground  they  had  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  They  held,  on  the  left,  Palavio  Abaxo  ;  in  the 
centre,  Elvina  ;  and  on  the  right  were  advanced  to  the 
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acclivity  of  the  central  battery.     Had  Fraser's  troops,    CHAP. 
stationed  on  the  coast-road  to  St  Jago  on  the  extreme      LV' 
right,  been  at  hand  to  support  this  splendid  advance  of     im 
the  reserve,  and  an  hour  more  of  daylight  remained,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  routed.     Had  the  cavalry  been 
on  the  field,  or  the  horses  not  foundered,  he  would  have 
been   thrown    back    in    irretrievable    confusion    on    the 
swampy  stream  of  the  Mero,  now  flooded  by  the  full 
tide,  and  traversed  only  by  a  single  arch  at  El  Burgo, 
and  totally  annihilated.     Night,  however,  having  super- 
vened when   the  success  was  still  incomplete,  and  the 
means  of  embarking  unmolested  having  been  gained  by  i  Hope's 
the  enemy's   repulse,   General   Hope,   upon   whom   the  AnnpaR°eh' 
command  had  devolved,   did  not  conceive  himself  war-  J809..p  ?/••?. 

Nap.  i.  498, 

ranted  in  making  any  change  in  the  preparations   for  499._Lomi. 
departure  ;  and  after  dark  the  troops  were  withdrawn  into  ji.  2oi,  202! 
the  town,  where  they  were  all  got  on  board  without  either  fisstsM^ 
confusion  or  delay.1  * 

Sir  John  Moore  received  his  death-wound  while  ani- 

57 

mating  the  42d  to  the  charge.     A  cannon-ball  struck  his  Mortal' 
left  breast,  and  beat  him  down  by  its  violence  to  the  siTjohn 
earth  ;   but  his  countenance  remained  unchanged,  not  a  Moore- 
sigh  escaped  his  lips,   and,   sitting  on  the  ground,    he 
watched  with  an  anxious  and  steadfast  eye  the  progress 
of  the  battle.     As  it  advanced,  however,  and  it  became 
manifest  that  the  troops  were  gaining  ground,  his  coun- 
tenance brightened,  and  he  reluctantly  allowed  himself  to 
be  carried  to  the  rear.     Then  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
wound  appeared  :  the  shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces  ; 

*  The  British,  loss  at  Corunna  was  from  800  to  1000  men  ;  that  of  the 
French  was  stated  by  their  own  officers  to  Colonel  Napier  at  3000  ;  Sir  John 
Hope  estimated  it  at  1600,  but  it  was  at  least  2000  — -a  number  which  would 
doubtless  appear  surprisingly  large,  if  the  murderous  effect  of  the  fire  of  the 
British  infantry,  from  the  coolness  and  discipline  of  the  men,  were  not  deci- 
sively proved  by  every  action  throughout  the  war.  The  total  loss  of  the  army, 
during  the  retreat,  was  4033,  of  whom  1397  were  missing  before  the  position  at 
Lugo,  and  2636  from  that  to  the  final  embarkation  of  the  army,  including  those 
who  fell  at  Corunna.  Of  this  number  800  stragglers  contrived  to  escape  into 
Portugal,  and,  being  united  with  the  sick  left  in  that  country,  formed  a  corps 
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CHAP,    the  arm  hanging  by  a  film  of  skin,  the  breast  and  lungs 
almost  laid  open.      Soon  after,  when  the  soldiers  had 


1809>  placed  him  on  a  blanket  to  carry  him  from  the  field,  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  was  driven  into  the  wound — an  officer 
destined  to  celebrity  in  future  times,  CAPTAIN  HARDINGE, 
attempted  to  take  it  off,  but  the  dying  hero  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had  rather  it  should  go  off  the 
field  with  me."  He  was  carried  by  the  soldiers  towards 
the  town,  but  though  the  pain  of  the  wound  soon  became 
excessive,  such  was  the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  that 
those  around  him  expressed  a  hope  of  his  recovery.  "  No," 
said  he,  "  I  feel  that  is  impossible."  When  approaching 
the  ramparts,  he  several  times  desired  his  attendants  to 
stop,  and  turn  him  round  that  he  might  again  see  the 
j  ,  field  of  battle  ;  and  when  the  advance  of  the  firing  indi- 
Narrative,  cated  that  the  British  were  successful,  he  expressed  his 

354  37 1 

Nap.  i.  499.  satisfaction,  and  a  smile  overspread  the  features  that  were 
relaxing  in  death.1 

The  examination  of  his  wound  at  his  lodgings  speedily 

His  death,  cut  off  all  hope  of  recovery  ;  but  he  never  for  an  instant 
lost  his  serenity  of  mind,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his 
satisfaction  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  beaten. 
"  You  know,"  said  he  to  his  old  friend  Colonel  Anderson, 
"  that  I  always  wished  to  die  this  way."  lie  continued 
to  converse  in  a  calm  and  even  cheerful  voice,  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  inquiring  after  the  safety  of  his  friends 
and  staff,  and  recommended  several  for  promotion  on 
account  of  their  services  during  the  retreat.  "  Stanhope," 
said  he,  observing  Captain  Stanhope,  "  remember  me  to 
your  sister."  *  Once  only  his  voice  faltered,  as  he  spoke 

of  1876  men,  which  afterwards  did  good  service,  both  at  Oporto  and  Talavera. 
Six  three-pounders  which  never  were  horsed  were  thrown  over  the  rocks  near 
Villa-Franca  :  the  guns  used  at  Corunna,  twelve  in  number,  were  spiked  and 
buried  in  the  sand,  but  afterwards  discovered  by  the  enemy.  Not  one,  from 
first  to  last,  was  taken  in  fight. — See  the  General  Returns  quoted  in  NAPIER, 
i.  App.  No.  26. 

*  The  celebrated  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  to  whom  he  was  engaged — the 
partner  of  Mr  Pitt's  counsels  for  many  years,  and  since  so  well  known  for  her 
romantic  adventures  in  the  East. 
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of  his  mother.     Life  was  ebbing  fast,  and  his  strength    CHAP. 
was  all  but  extinct,  when  he  exclaimed,  in  words  which 


will  for  ever  thrill  in  every  British  heart, — "  I  hope  the       J09* 
people  of  England  will  be  satisfied  :  I  hope  my  country 
will  do  me  justice."     Released  in  a  few  minutes  after 
from  his  sufferings,  he  was  wrapped  by  his  attendants  in 
his  military  cloak,  and  laid  in  a  grave  hastily  formed  on 
the  ramparts  of  Corunna,  where  a  monument  was  soon 
after  erected  over  his  uncoffmed  remains  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  Marshal   Ney.     Not  a  word  was  spoken  as 
the    melancholy   interment   by   torchlight   took    place  ;  ^Sadve 
silently  they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  while  the  distant  ^4>  ?7i. 
cannon  of  the  battle  fired  the  funeral  honours  to  his  499,'5oo. 
memory.1  * 

This   tomb,  originally  erected   by  the   French,   since       5g 
enlarged  by  the  British,  bears   a   simple   but  touching  His  grave, 

.       .  ,  ,.      ,         ,  ,  .     and  venera- 

mscnption,t  worthy  of  the  hero  over  whose  remains  it  tion  with 
is  placed.     Few  spots  in  Europe  will  ever  be  more  the  regarded  Tu 
object  of  general  interest.      His  very  misfortunes  were  Spam* 
the  means  which  procured  him  immortal  fame — his  dis- 
astrous retreat,  bloody  death,  and  finally  his  tomb  on  a 
foreign  strand,   far  from  kin  and  friends.      "  There  is 
scarcely  a  Spaniard,"  it  has  been  eloquently  said,  "  but 

*  This  touching  scene  will  live  for  ever  in  the  British  heart,  embalmed  in 
the  exquisite  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note,        But  we  steadfastlygazed  on  the  face  thatwasdead, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ;  And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried.      We  thought,  as  we  hollow'd  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night,  That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ;  his  head, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light,  And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning.  *  *  *  * 

But  half  our  heavy  task  was  done 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast,  When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound      And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 

him  ;  That  the  foe  was  sullenly  tiring. 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said,          We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow,  But  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

t  "JOHN  MOORE, 

LEADER   OP   THE   ENGLISH   ARMIES, 
SLAIN  IN  BATTLE,   1809." 
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CHAP,  has  heard  of  this  tomb,  and  speaks  of  it  with  a  strange 
kind  of  awe.  Immense  treasures  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  with  the  heretic  general,  though  for  -what  purpose 
no  one  pretends  to  guess.  The  demon  of  the  clouds,  if 
we  may  trust  the  Gallegans,  followed  the  English  in  their 
flight,  and  assailed  them  with  water-spouts  as  they  toiled 
up  the  steep  winding  paths  of  Fuencebadon ;  whilst  legends 
,  the  most  wild  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

1  Borrow  s 

Bible  in      stout  soldier  fell.     Yes,  even  in  Spain  immortality  has 
271.  '        already  crowned  the  head  of  Moore ; — Spain,  the  land 
of  oblivion,  where  the  Guadalete  flows." * 

On  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  wound  of 
Kmbarka-  Sir  David  Baird,  the  command  devolved  upon  General 
troops,  ami  Hope,  who  conducted  the  remaining  arrangements  with 
t^iL^iami.  that  decision  and  judgment  which  afterwards  became  so 
ja».  17.  conspicuous  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and  whose  eloquent 
despatch  announcing  the  battle  of  Corunna  and  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  agitated  so  profoundly  the 
heart  of  his  country.*  The  boats  being  all  in  readiness, 
the  embarkation  commenced  at  ten  at  night  ;  the  troops 
were  silently  filed  down  to  the  beach,  put  on  board  with 
admirable  order,  and  the  whole,  except  the  rearguard, 
reached  the  transports  in  safety  before  day.  GENERAL 
BERESFORD,  at  the  head  of  the  rearguard,  two  thousand 
strong,  and  GENERAL  HILL,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
promontory  behind  the  town,  both  destined  to  celebrity 
in  future  times,  were  the  last  to  be  withdrawn  ;  the 
latter  did  not  embark  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day.  The  French  gave  them  no  annoy- 
ance, so  strongly  had  the  bloody  repulse  of  the  preced- 
ing day  inspired  them  with  respect  for  British  valour. 
"With  a  courage  and  generosity  worthy  of  the  highest 

*  "  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  loss  which  the  army  and  his  country  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore.  His  fall  has  deprived  me  of  a 
valuable  friend,  to  whom  long  experience  of  his  worth  had  sincerely  attached 
me.  But  it  is  chiefly  on  public  grounds  that  I  must  lament  the  blow.  It  will 
be  the  conversation  of  every  one  who  loved  or  respected  his  manly  character, 
that  after  conducting  the  army  through  an  arduous  retreat  with  consummate 
firmness,  he  has  terminated  a  career  of  distinguished  honour  by  a  death  that 
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admiration,  the  Spaniards  manned  the  ramparts  when    CHAP. 
the  last  of  the  English  forces  were  withdrawn,  and  pro- 


longed the  defence  for  several  days,  so  as  to  allow  the  m' 
whole  sick,  wounded,  artillery,  stores,  and  even  prisoners, 
to  be  brought  away.  A  few  guns  placed  by  the  French 
on  the  heights  of  San  Lucia,  without  the  walls,  which 
could  not  be  maintained,  alone  occasioned,  by  the  fire 
which  they  opened  upon  the  vessels  in  the  bay,  great 
confusion  among  the  transports,  but  without  doing  any 
serious  damage.  At  length  the  last  of  the  long  files  of 
baggage  and  stragglers  were  got  on  board,  and  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  amidst  the  tears  of  the  inhabitants,  stood  to  the 
northward,  and  was  lost  to  the  sight  amidst  the  cold 
expanse  of  the  watery  main.  [Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  inhabitants  of  Corunna,  feeling  it  in  vain  to  prolong 
a  defence  which  such  a  host  had  resigned  in  despair,  and 
having  honourably  discharged  every  duty  to  their  dis-  o^os 
comfited  allies,  capitulated  to  Marshal  Soult,  who,  a  few  ^P-  '^JJ, 

days  afterwards,  obtained  possession,  after  a  trifling  resist-  >•  ^,  291. 

J  t  ,      .  ,  -i South-  fi- 

ance, or  the  important  fortress  ot  r  errol,  with  seven  sail  530, 531. 

of  the  line,  and  very  extensive  naval  stores.1 

No  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  gloom 
and  despondency  which  prevailed  in  the   British  isles  Extreme 
when  intelligence  of  these  events  was  received.     In  pro-  fhe^eveats 
portion  to  the  warm  and  enthusiastic  hopes  which  had  ^British 
been  formed  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  patriotic  cause, lsles- 
had  been  the  anxiety  and  interest  which  was  felt  when 
the  crisis  approached.     In  particular,  when  Napoleon,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  chosen  troops,  burst 
through  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  brave  but  undisciplined 
Spanish  levies  were  brought  in  contact  with  his  experienced 
veterans,  the  public  anxiety  became  almost  unbearable. 

has  given  the  enemy  additional  reason  to  respect  the  name  of  a  British  soldier. 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  is  snatched  from  his  country  at  an  early  period  of 
a  life  spent  in  her  service  ;  like  Wolfe,  his  last  moments  were  gilded  by  the 
prospect  of  success,  and  cheered  by  the  acclamation  of  victory  ;  like  Wolfe, 
also,  his  memory  will  for  ever  remain  sacred  in  that  country  which  he  sincerely 
loved,  and  which  he  had  so  faithfully  served." — SIR  JOHN  HOPE  to  SIH  DAVID 
-B.UKD,  Jan.  18,  1809  ;  Ann.  Rcy.  1809;  App.  to  Chron.  375. 
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CHAP.    The  rout  of  Espinosa,  the  overthrow  at  Burgos,  the  defeat 
of  Tudela,  succeeding  each  other   in   rapid  succession, 


509.  were  feit  ^g  more  keenly^  that  the  British  nation  had 
been  led,  by  the  exaggerations  of  the  public  journals,  to 
form  a  most  erroneous  idea,  both  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  Spanish  and  the  force  of  the  French 
armies.  Most  of  all,  they  were  misled  by  the  pleasing 
illusion,  which  the  experience  of  every  age  has  proved  to 
be  fallacious,  but  which  is  probably  destined  to  the  end 
of  the  world  to  deceive  the  enthusiastic  portion  of  man- 
kind, that  a  certain  degree  of  popular  excitement  can 
supply  the  want  of  discipline  and  experience,  and  that 
general  ardour  and  popular  volunteers  are  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  organisation  and  conduct. 

When,  therefore,  the  Spanish  levies,  flushed  with  the 
Despair  triumphs  of  Baylen  and  Saragossa,  were  dissipated  with 
the'pubTic0'  more  ease  than  the  regular  armies  of  Austria  and  Mus- 
covy— when  the  Somo-sierra  pass  was  stormed  by  a 
charge  of  Lancers,  and  Madrid  fell  within  three  weeks 
after  the  campaign  had  been  opened  by  Napoleon — a  sort 
of  despair  seized  the  public  mind,  and  nothing  seemed 
now  capable  of  withstanding  a  power  which  beat  down 
with  equal  ease  the  regular  forces  of  northern,  and  the 
enthusiastic  levies  of  southern  Europe.  A  transient 
gleam  shot  across  the  gloom  when  Sir  John  Moore 
advanced  to  Sahagun,  and  the  English  journals  confi- 
dently announced  that  seventy  thousand  English  and 
Spaniards  were  rapidly  interposing  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  frontier,  and  would  possibly  make  him 
prisoner  in  the  capital  he  had  won.  Proportionally 
deeper  was  the  gloom  when  this  hope  also  proved  falla- 
cious, when  Romana's  forty  thousand  men  dwindled  into 
a  few  thousand  starving  wanderers,  and  the  British  army, 
instead  of  making  Napoleon  prisoner  in  the  heart  of 
Spain,  was  expelled,  after  a  disastrous  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  its  general,  from  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  English  had  hitherto  only  known  war  in  its  holi- 
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day  dress  :  their  ideas  of  it  were  formed  on  the  pomp  of   CHAP. 
melodramatic  representation,   or  the  interest  of  pacific 


reviews  ;   and  though  strongly  impressed  with  a  military     1809- 
spirit,  they  were,    from   their   happy  insular   situation,  Horror  ex- 
strangers  to  the  hardships  and  the  calamities  of  actual  appearance6 
campaigns.      The   inhabitants   of  the  towns  along  the  on^ro™7 
Channel  had  seen  the  successive  expeditions  which  com-  turu- 
posed  Sir  John  Moore's  army  embark  in  all  the  pride  of 
military  display,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
amidst  the  cheers  and  tears  of  a  countless  host  of  spec- 
tators.     When,  therefore,  they  beheld  the  same  regi- 
ments return,  now  reduced,  in  many  instances,  to  half 
their  numbers,  with  haggard  countenances,  ragged  ac- 
coutrements,  and  worn-out   clothing,  they  were  struck 
with  astonishment  and  horror.     This  was  soon  increased 
and  turned  into  well-founded  alarm,  by  a  malignant  fever 
which  the  troops  brought  back  with  them,  the  result  of 
fatigue,   confinement  on  shipboard,  and  mental  depres- 
sion, and  by  the  dismal  and  often  exaggerated  accounts 
which  were  spread  by  the  survivors,  of  the  hardships  and 
miseries  they  had  undergone.      These  gloomy  narratives 
riveted  every  mind  by  a  painful  but  enchaining  interest : 
they  speedily  made  their  way  into  the  public  newspapers, 
and  were  devoured  with  unceasing  interest  by  the  whole 
people.     The  fate  of  these  gallant  men  became  a  general 
subject  of  commiseration  ;    and  the  old  cry,  raised  for 
factious  purposes,   began  to  resound  through  the  land, 
that  England  could  never  contend  on  the  Continent  with 
France,  and  that  the  only  rational  policy  for  the  prosecu-  J  Ann^?- 
tion  of  the  war  was  to  withdraw  entirely  behind  her  Nap.' i.  529. 
wooden  walls.1 

And  yet,  to  a  dispassionate  observer,  it  could  not  but 
be  manifest,  that  though  the  campaign  had  to  both 
parties  been  deeply  checkered  by  misfortune,  it  had  in 
reality  been  far  more  calamitous  to  the  French  than  the 
Allies ;  and  that  the  power  of  Napoleon  had  received 
a  shock  ruder  than  any  which  it  had  yet  received  since 
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CHAP,    his  accession  to  the  supreme  authority.      The  Spanish 
'      armies,  it  is  true,  had  been  dispersed  on  the  Ebro,  the 


1^9-     Somo-sierra  forced,  Madrid  taken,  and  the  British,  after 

64. 

Reflections  a  calamitous  retreat,   driven  to  their  ships.      But  the 
pwgn  jits'  Peninsula  was  still  unsubdued.     Saragossa  was  fortifying 
checkered,  its  blood-stained  battlements  :    Catalonia  was  in  arms  : 
who?°eml  Valencia  and    Andalusia  were   recruiting   their  forces  : 
fiToirabiie   P°rtugal  was  untouched,  and  the  British  troops,  though 
to  France.   in  diminished  strength,  still  held  the  towers  of  Lisbon. 
No  submission  or  subjugation  had  followed  the  irruption 
of  three   hundred   thousand   men    into    the    Peninsula. 
Driven   from    their   capital,    the   Spaniards,    like   their 
ancestors  in  the  Roman  and  Moorish  wars,  were  prepar- 
ing in  the  provinces  to  maintain  a  separate  warfare ; 
while  the  number  of  their  fortresses  and  chains  of  moun- 
tains, joined  to  the  aid  of  England,  promised  them  the 
means  of  their  prolonging  a  desperate  resistance.     And 
what  had  happened  in  the  same  campaign  to  the  hitherto 
invincible  arms  of  France  \     One  whole  corps  had  laid 
down  its  arms  with  unheard-of  disgrace  ;    another  had 
capitulated,  and  surrendered  a  kingdom  to  purchase  its 
retreat ;  foiled  in  more  than  one  provincial  expedition, 
the  imperial  arms  had  been  driven  from  the  capital  behind 
the  Ebro,  and  only  regained  their  lost  ground  by  denuding 
Germany  of  its  defenders,  and  exposing  for  the  sake  of 
the  Peninsular  thrones  the  Rhine  itself  to  invasion.     The 
spell  which  held  the  world  enchained  had  been  broken  ; 
the  dangerous  secret  had  been  disclosed  that  the  French 
armies  were  not  invincible.     Already  the  effects  of  the 
discovery  had  become  manifest :  Europe  had  been  shaken 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  the  Peninsular  dis- 
asters, and  Austria,  which  beheld  unmoved  the  desperate 
strife  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau,  encouraged  by  the  immersion 
of  the  best  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula,  was  preparing 
to  renew  the  struggle  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented  magni- 
tude. 

The   movement   in   advance   by  Sir  John  Moore  to 
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Sahagun,  his  rapid  subsequent  retreat,  when  surrounded    CHAP. 
by  superior  forces,  to  Benavente,  the  skill  with  which  he  '— 


reorganised  his  shattered  army  at  Lugo,  and  the  firm- 
ness with  which,  disdaining  every  proposal  for  a  capitu-  Reflections 
lation,*  he  boldly  fronted  the  enemy  at  Corunna,  and  Jaign*  and 
met  a  glorious  death  on  the  field  of  victory,  are  worthy  sir  join 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  will  for  ever  secure  him  movement. 
a  place  in  the  temple  of  British  heroes.     Nor  is  it  merely 
the  fond  partiality  of  national  gratitude,  often  mistaken 
or  exaggerated  in  its  opinions,  which  has  secured  this 
distinction :  a  calm  consideration  of  the  consequences  of 
his  campaign  must,  with  all  impartial  observers,  lead  to 
the  same  result.    In  the  whole  annals  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  movement  more 
ably  conceived,  or  attended  with  more  important  conse- 
quences, than  that  which  he  attempted  against  Soult's  corps 
on  the  Carrion.     Levelled  against  the  vital  line  of  the 
enemy's  communications,  based  on  the  principles  which, 
unknown  to  the  English  general,  Napoleon  had  so  empha- 
tically unfolded  six  months  before  in  his  secret  despatch l  Ante,  ch. 

•  liv   '•I? 

to  Savary,1  it  had  literally  paralysed  every  hostile  army  note? 
in  Spain  ;  snatched  the  Spanish  monarchy  from  the  verge 
of  destruction,  when  its  own  resources  were  exhausted; 
and  by  drawing  Napoleon  himself,  with  his  terrible  legions, 
into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  it  both  gave 
time  to  the  southern  provinces  to  restore  their  armies  and 
arm  their  fortresses,  and  averted  the  war  from  Portugal, 
till  an  opportunity  of  organising  fresh  means  of  resistance 
within  its  frontiers  was  afforded.  But  for  this  bold  and 
well-conceived  advance,  Andalusia  would  have  been  over- 
run, Valencia  taken,  Saragossa  subdued,  within  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  before  the  Emperor  was  recalled  from  the 
theatre  of  Peninsular  warfare  by  the  Austrian  prepara- 
tions, he  would  have  realised  his  favourite  threat  of 

*  It  was  seriously  pressed  upon  his  consideration  by  several  officers,  when 
the  absence  of  the  transports  on  the  first  arrival  at  Corunna  rendered  it 
evident  that  a  batt.le  must  be  fought  for  the  embarkation,  but  he  indignantly 
rejected  the  proposal. — NAPIER,  i.  492,  493  ;  SOUTHET,  ii.  520. 
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CHAP,    planting  the   French   eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon. 
These  great  results,  however,  were  attended  with  pro- 


"809-  portionate  dangers:  Napoleon,  with  seventy  thousand 
chosen  troops,  was  speedily  sweeping  round  the  auda- 
cious enemy  who  had  thus  interrupted  his  designs,  and 
but  for  the  celerity  and  skill  of  the  subsequent  retreat  to 
Astorga,  the  army  which  achieved  them  must  certainly 
have  been  consigned  to  destruction.* 

But  if,  in  these  particulars,  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 

Errors'*      Moore  was  worthy  of  unqualified  admiration,  there  are 

committed,  others  in  which  the  impartial  voice  of  history  must  deal 
out  a  different  measure  of  eulogium.  Admitting  that  the 
celerity  of  the  retreat  to  Astorga  was  unavoidable,  and 
saved  the  army  from  destruction,  where  was  the  necessity 
for  the  subsequent  forced  marches  to  Lugo,  when  Napo- 
leon had  retired  with  his  Guards  from  the  pursuit,  in 
dreadful  weather,  attended  as  it  was  with  such  ruinous 
effects  upon  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  his  troops  1  His 
ablest  defenders  admit  that  there  were  in  the  maga- 
zines of  Villa-Franca  and  Lugo  provisions  for  fourteen 

474ap'  days'  consumption  ;  *  and  even  if  there  had  been  nothing 
but  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  had,  subsequent 
events  proved  that  they  were  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  army ;  for  the  French  found  wherewithal  to 
live  on  and  advance  through  it,  even  when  following  in 
the  rear  of  the  British  soldiers.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  hurrying  on  from  the  danger  of  being  turned  in  flank, 
for  Ney's  corps  was  several  days'  march  behind  Soult's  in 
the  defile  ;  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and  im- 
passable state  of  the  roads,  rendered  it  totally  impossible 
for  his  troops,  worn  out  by  a  march  of  unexampled  liard- 

535.""  ship  and  rapidity  from  Madrid,  to  attempt  any  threaten- 
ing movement  against  the  British  flank.2 

Everything,  then,  counselled  deliberation  and  order  in 

*  Napoleon  subsequently  said,  at  St  Helena,  that  nothing  but  the  talents 
and  firmness  of  Sir  John  Moore  saved  his  army  from  destruction. —  O'MEABA, 
i.  55. 
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the  retreating  columns ;  and  the  nature  of  the  road  through   CHAP. 
which  they  passed,  consisting  of  an  ascent  several  leagues 1_ 


in  length,   up   a   bare   slope,   followed   by   tremendous     1^9- 
passes,  continuing  for  several  days'  journey,  shut  in  on  Especially 
every  side  by  steep  or  forest-clad  mountains,  offered  the  due  rapidity 
most  favourable  opportunities  for  stopping,  by  a  vigorous  treat.e  rc 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rearguard,  the  active  pursuit  1  Lond  . 
of  the  enemy. a  *     The  rapid  restoration  of  discipline  and  260, 201. 
order  when  battle  was  offered  at  Lugo,  and  the  issue  of 
the  fight  at  Corunna,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what 
would  have  been  the  result  of  such  a  conflict ;  and  the 
example  of  Moreau's  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest,  in 
1796,  was  not  required  to  show  how  effectually  such  a 
fierce  aspect  on  the  part  of  the  retiring  force  saves  the 
blood  and  secures  the  safety  of  the  remainder  of  the  *  ^nte,  ch. 
army.2     The  luminous  fact  that  the  losses  sustained  by  57. 
the  rearguard  when  they  arrived  at  Corunna,  notwith- 
standing all  the  combats  they  had  undergone,  were  less 
than  those  of  any  other  division  of  equal  number  in  the 
army,3  affords  a  decisive  proof  how  much  would  have  sNap.i. 488. 
been  gained  upon  the  whole  by  fighting  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  army 
were  still  comparatively  unbroken. 

But  most  of  all,  the  step  adopted  by  Sir  David  Baird,      6g 
though  a  most  gallant  officer,  in  unison  with  Sir  John  Errors  of 
Moore,  in  counselling  the  British  government,  instead  of  aLa. 
sending  out  the  strong  reinforcements,  which  they  pro- 

*  "  The  road  from  Astorga  to  Corunna,"  says  General  Jomini,  "  traverses 
a  long  defile  of  thirty  leagues,  bounded  by  high  mountains  on  either  side.  A 
slender  rearguard  would  have  sufficed  to  defend  that  chausse"e.  And  it  was 
impracticable  to  manoeuvre  on  either  flank  of  it.  That  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Soult  to  get  at  the  enemy ;  and  Ney,  entangled  behind  him  in  the  defile, 
could  do  nothing.  This  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  the  English  army,  having 
prepared  nothing  on  that  line,  stood  in  want  of  everything,  and  was  in  a  fright- 
ful state  of  disorder,  in  consequence  of  the  forced  marches  which  it  took  for 
no  conceivable  reason.  They  cut  the  traces  of  their  horses,  and  abandoned 
three  or  four  thousand  stragglers  or  dying  men,  when  their  line  of  operations 
was  never  menaced.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  why  the  English  did  not 
defend  Coruuna.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  Gibraltar ;  but  against  an  enemy  who 
had  nothing  but  fieldpieces,  it  surely  could  have  been  maintained  for  some 
time,  the  more  especially  as  they  could,  at  any  time,  throw  in  succours  by 
VOL.  VIII.  2  11 
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CHAP,   jccted,  and  had  in  preparation,  to  Galicia,  to  forward 
empty  transports,  to  bring  away  the  troops,  appears  to 


>09'  have  been  unhappy  in  its  consequences.  These  despatches 
were  sent  off  in  the  course  of  December,  and  they  were 
not  acted  upon  by  the  British  government  without  the 
most  severe  regret ;  but  at  their  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action,  they  had  no  alternative  but  acquiescence.* 
But  for  this  fatal  step,  the  English  army,  upon  their 
retreat  to  the  sea-coast,  would  have  found,  instead  of 
transports  to  bring  them  off,  thirteen  thousand  fresh 
troops,  sufficient  to  have  enabled  them  to  hold  out  these 
important  fortresses  against  the  enemy,  and  possibly  take 
a  bloody  revenge  on  their  pursuers.  Ney  and  Soult 
would  have  been  retained  in  Galicia  by  the  presence  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  intrenched  in  fortified  seaports  on 
its  coast :  the  incursion  of  Soult  to  Oporto  would  have 
been  prevented,  the  battle  of  Talavera  have  proved  a 
decisive  victory,  and  the  march  of  Wellington  to  the 
Alberche,  unmenaced  by  the  descent  of  Soult,  Ney,  and 
Mortier  in  his  rear,  might  have  led  him  in  triumph  to 
Madrid.  If  the  British  could  not  have  maintained  their 
ground  behind  the  strong  battlements  of  Ferrol,  or  the 
weaker  fortifications  of  Corunna,  that  might  have  afforded 
a  good  reason  for  bringing  the  troops  round  to  Lisbon  or 
Cadiz  ;  but  it  was  none  for  setting  sail  to  England  with 
the  whole  expedition,  abandoning  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula  as  hopeless,  when  the  south  was  still  unsub- 

sea.  I  never  could  understand  their  haste  on  that  occasion,  which  the  nation 
it  is  true,  has  well  wiped  off  in  subsequent  times." — JOMINI,  Vie  de  Napoleon, 
iii.  p.  115. 

*  "  The  troops  which  had  been  embarked  on  board  the  transports  in  England 
to  reinforce  Sir  John  Moore's  army,"  said  Mr  Canning,  then  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  "  were  disembarked  in  consequence 
of  a  distinct  requisition  from  Sir  David  Baird,  that  he  wanted  a  certain  number 
of  transports ;  and  the  transports  from  which  these  troops  had  been  disem- 
barked were  sent  out  pursuant  to  that  requisition.  It  was  an  afflicting  circum- 
stance that  it  had  become  necessary  to  retard  these  troops,  and  send  out 
empty,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off  the  British  army,  those  transports  which 
had  been  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcement  and  assault.  But  at  this 
distance  from  the  scone  of  action,  ministers  could  not  venture  to  refuse  to  Bend 
out  these  transports.  The  sending  them  out  empty  cost  government  a  severe 
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dued,  and  leaving  ten  thousand  English  soldiers,  still    CHAP. 
in  Portugal,  to  their  fate. 


In  truth,  this  desponding  conduct  on  the  part  of  such  l^' 
able  and  gallant  officers  affords  decisive  proof  that  it  i>  was  pub- 
was  a  much  deeper  and  more  general  cause  which  was  which  was 
in  operation,  and  that  England  was  now  paying  the  blame.  ° 
penalty,  not  of  the  incapacity  of  its  generals,  but  of  the 
long-established,  and,  till  the  Peninsular  war  opened, 
discreditable  timidity  in  military  transactions  of  its  govern- 
ment. Accustomed  only  to  land  on  the  Continent  for 
transient  expeditions,  and  to  look  always,  not  to  their 
guns  and  bayonets,  but  to  their  ships,  as  their  ultimate 
refuge,  the  whole  English  nation  were  ignorant  of  the 
incalculable  effects  of  tenacity  of  purpose  upon  public 
undertakings.  They  regarded  the  strength  of  the  state 
as  consisting  chiefly  in  its  naval  power,  when  in  reality  it 
possessed  a  military  force  capable  of  contending,  with 
fair  chances  of  success,  even  against  the  conqueror  of 
continental  Europe.  Like  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  they  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  were 
unaware  of  those  important  modifications  of  the  lessons 
of  experience  which  the  rapid  whirl  of  events  in  which 
they  were  placed  was  every  hour  bringing  into  action. 
In  Sir  John  Moore's  case,  this  universal,  and  perhaps 
unavoidable  error,  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  intimacy 
with  some  members  of  the  Opposition  party,  by  whom 
the  military  strength  of  England  had  been  always  under- 
rated, the  system  of  Continental  operations  uniformly 
decried,  and  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  French 
Emperor,  great  as  they  were,  unworthily  magnified.* 

pang :  no  resolution  ever  gave  him  more  pain.  Every  dictate  of  the  head  was 
tortured,  every  feeling  of  the  heart  wrung  by  it ;  but  ministers  had  no  alterna- 
tive, they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  hard  necessity."  The  troops  so 
embarked,  or  in  course  of  embarkation,  were  13,000  men.  What  might  not 
they  have  achieved,  joined  to  the  17,000  whom  Moore  led  back  to  Lugo  and 
Corunna  !- — See  Parl.  Deb.  xii.  1089,  1100.  Sir  John  Moore  also  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  withholding  the  reinforcements,  and  sending  out  the  transports 
empty. — See  SOUTHET,  ii.  519. 

*  This  has  been  vehemently  denied  by  Col.  Napier, — Penin.  War,  vi.  Just. 
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CHAP.        Almost  all  his  despatches,  in  the  later  stages  of  the 

_  campaign,  evince  in  the  clearest  colours  the  influence  of 

l8^'     this  depressing  feeling,  to  which  the  false  exaggerations 

loore-s  de-  and  real  disasters  of  the  Spaniards  afforded  at  the  time 

nnnmtitr 

too  much  confirmation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  casting  a 
shade  on  the  memory  of  any  of  the  gallant  officers 
intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  campaign,  let  us 
regard  its  calamitous  issue  as  the  forfeit  paid  by  the 
nation  for  the  undue  circumspection  of  former  years, 
which  had  become  so  universal  as  to  have  penetrated  the 
breast  and  chilled  the  hopes  even  of  its  most  intrepid 

Notes,  2. — It  is  sufficient  to  say,  therefore,  that  Moore's  correspondence  affords 
decisive  evidence  of  its  truth.  On  16th  August  1795,  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
"  I  have  written  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but,  in  case  of 
a  dissolution,  he  will  bring  me  into  parliament  if  he  can;"  and  on  the  27th 
March  1806,  when  the  Whigs  were  in  power,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  I  have 
lately  turned  my  thoughts  to  India,  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  com- 
mand that  could  fall  to  a  British  officer.  The  Duke  of  York  has  communicated 
my  wishes  to  ministers,  and  the  principal  objection  which  has  been  made  is  flat- 
tering— that  they  do  not  wish  me  to  go  so  far  from  this  country.  Lord  Lander- 
dale's  appointment  has  been  an  additional  inducement  for  me  to  wish  to  go  to 
India."  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  a  man  of  too  much 
honour  to  endeavour  to  get  into  parliament  under  the  auspices  of  the  leading 
Whig  noblemen  in  Scotland,  or  to  India  under  those  of  a  Whig  governor-gene- 
ral, if  his  political  principles  had  been  at  variance  with  those  of  these  noblemen. 
— See  MOORE'S  Life,  307, 392.  But  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  history  whether 
a  gallant  officer  like  Sir  John  Moore  was  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ;  for  the  annals  of 
England  can  boast  of  many  illustrious  commanders  who  belonged  to  both 
parties  in  politics,  beginning  with  Marlborough  on  the  one  side,  and  Wellington 
on  the  other.  It  is  more  material  to  observe  that  Sir  John's  correspondence 
when  in  command  of  the  army,  both  official  and  private,  demonstrates  that  he 
was  so  deeply  imbued  with  those  desponding  views  whicli  the  Opposition  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  incessantly  promulgating,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
English  resisting  the  power  of  France  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  he 
regarded  the  contest,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  Portugal,  as  utterly  dexj>erate, 
and  strongly  recommended  government  to  abandon  the  latter  country  as  well 
as  the  fonner,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  British  troops  in 
it.  To  Lord  William  Bentinck  he  wrote  in  private,  on  14th  November  1808, 
from  Salamanca,  before  the  campaign  commenced  : — "  I  differ  with  you  in 
one  point — when  you  say  the  chief  and  great  resistance  to  the  French  will 
be  afforded  by  the  English  army  ;  if  that  be  so,  Spain  is  lost.  The  English 
army,  I  hope,  will  do  all  which  can  be  expected  from  its  numbers ;  but  the 
safety  of  Spain  depends  upon  the  union  of  its  inhabitants,  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause,  and  their  firm  determination  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  the  French. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  enable  them  to  resist  the  formidable  attack  about 
to  be  made  upon  them.  If  they  will  adhere,  our  aid  can  be  of  the  greatest  use 
to  them  ;  but  if  not,  we  shall  soon  be  outnumbered  were  our  forces  quadrupled. 
I  am,  therefore,  much  more  anxious  to  see  exertion  and  energy  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  enthusiasm  in  their  armies,  than  to  have  my  force  augmented.  The 
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defenders,  and  inspired  them  with  that  disquietude  for    CHAP. 
their  country's  safety  which  they  would  never  have  felt 


for  their  own.  Nations,  like  individuals,  never  yet  with-  lm 
drew  from  the  ways  of  error,  but  by  the  path  of  suffering ; 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  still  visited  upon  the  children. 
The  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  the  transition  from 
the  paralysed  timidity  which  refused  succours  to  the 
Russians  after  Eylau,  to  the  invincible  tenacity  which 
gave  durable  success  to  Wellington's  campaigns.  Happy 
the  nation  which  can  purchase  absolution  for  past  errors 
by  so  trivial  a  sacrifice — which  can  span  the  gulf  from 

moment  is  a  critical  one — my  own  situation  is  peculiarly  so — I  have  never 
seen  it  otherwise  ;  but  I  have  pushed  into  Spain  at  all  hazards.  This  was  the 
order  of  my  government,  and  it  was  the  will  of  the  people  of  England.  1  shall 
endeavour  to  do  my  best,  hoping  that  all  the  bad  that  may  happen  will  not 
happen,  but  that  with  a  share  of  bad  we  shall  also  have  a  portion  of  good  for- 
tune."— "  Every  effort,"  he  says,  writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  24th  of 
November,  "  shall  be  exerted  on  my  part,  and  that  of  the  officers  with  me,  to 
unite  the  army  ;  but  your  Lordship  must  be  prepared  to  hear  that  we  have 
failed  :  for,  situated  as  we  are,  success  cannot  be  commanded  by  any  efforts  we  can 
make  if  the  enemy  are  prepared  to  oppose  us. "  To  add  to  all  his  other  grounds 
of  despondency,  he  considered  Portugal  as  utterly  indefensible  by  any  force 
England  could  send  thither.  "  If  the  French  succeed  in  Spain,  it  will  be  in 
vain"  he  says,  in  another  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  "  to  attempt  to  resist  them 
in  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  are  without  a  military  force,  and,  from  the 
experience  of  their  conduct  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  no  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  on  any  aid  they  can  give.  The  British  must,  in  that  event,  I  con- 
ceive, immediately  take  steps  to  evacuate  the  country.  Lisbon  is  the  only  port, 
and  therefore  the  only  place  whence  the  army  with  its  stores  can  embark. 
Elvas  and  Almeida  are  the  only  fortresses  on  the  frontiers.  The  first  is,  I  am 
told,  a  respectable  work.  Almeida  is  defective,  and  could  not  hold  out  beyond 
ten  days  against  a  regular  attack.  I  have  ordered  a  depot  of  provisions  for  a 
short  consumption  to  be  formed  there,  in  case  this  army  should  be  obliged  to 
fall  back ;  perhaps  the  same  should  be  done  at  Elvas.  In  this  case,  we  might 
retard  the  progress  of  the  enemy  while  the  stores  were  embarking,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  taking  off  tbe  army.  Beyond,  this,  the  defence  of  Lisbon  or 
of  Portugal  should  not  be  thought  of." — CHAMBERS'  Scottish  Biography,  iv.  32,  33. 
Contrast  this  with  the  memorandum  of  Wellington  a  few  months  after,  on  9th 
March  1809,  in  which  he  expressed  a  decided  opinion,  that  "  Portugal  might  be 
successfully  defended  even  against  any  force  the  French  could  bring  against  it, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  that  position  by  the  British  would  be  the  greatest 
support  to  the  common  cause  in  Spain  ,•"  and  observe  the  difference  between 
an  able,  but  not  original,  mind,  which  receives  its  impressions  from  the  current 
doctrines  of  the  day,  and  those  great  intellects  which,  taking  counsel  only  of 
then-  own  inspiration,  at  once  break  off  from  general  opinion,  and  for  good  or 
for  evil  determine  the  fate  of  nations.—  See  WELLINGTON'S  Memorandum  on  the 
defence  of  Portugal,  9th  March  1809  ;  GURWOOD,  iv.  261,  quoted  infra,  Chap. 
LXII.  §  19,  note;  and  his  Despatches  to  LORD  CASTLEREAGH,  2d  April  ISlOj 
GURWOOD,  vi.  5. 
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CHAP    disaster  to  victory  with  no  greater  losses  than   those 
LY'      sustained   in   the   Corunna   retreat,  and   to  whom   the 


1809.  patn  Of  the  necessary  suffering,  commencing  by  the  gift 
of  a  momentous  benefit,  is  terminated  by  a  ray  of  im- 
perishable glory ! 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  British  and  French 
Reflections  troops  had  already  clearly  manifested  itself  in  the  course 
of  of  this  brief  but  active  campaign.  In  every  regular 
engagement  from  first  to  last,  the  English  had  proved 
tf  successful ;  they  had  triumphed  equally  over  the  con- 
SCfipts  of  Junot  and  the  Imperial  Guard  of  Bessieres ; 
the  heroes  of  Austerlitz  and  Friedland  had  quailed  and 
sunk  beneath  their  steel.  Considering  how  inexperienced 
almost  all  the  English  regiments  were,  and  that  most  of  the 
troops  engaged  at  Roliga,  Vimeira,  and  Corunna,  there 
saw  a  shot  fired  for  the  first  time  in  anger,  these  successes 
were  extremely  remarkable,  achieved,  as  they  were,  some- 
times over  veteran  troops  of  the  enemy,  always  over 
those  who  had  the  discipline  and  experience  gained  by 
fifteen  years  of  victory  to  direct  their  organisation  and 
animate  their  spirits.  They  point  evidently  to  what 
subsequent  experience  so  clearly  verified,  a  greater  degree 
of  courage  at  the  decisive  moment,  arising  either  from 
some  inherent  peculiarity  of  race,  or  the  animating  influ- 
ence of  a  free  constitution  and  a  long  course  of  historic 
glory.  All  the  great  defeats  of  France  at  land  have 
come  from  England.  Tenchcbray,  Cressy,  Poitiers, 
Verneuil,  Azincour,  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde, 
Minden,  Q,uebec,  Dettingen,  Alexandria,  Talavera,  Sala- 
manca, Vitoria,  Waterloo,  were  all  won  by  the  sur- 
passing valour  of  British  soldiers,  often  against  over- 
whelming odds  of  their  Continental  rivals.  Even  at 
Fontcnoy,  the  only  great  victory  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings  which  the  French  have  gained  over  the  English, 
the  British  were  entirely  successful :  the  "terrible  English 
column"  penetrated  through  the  French  centre,  and 
drove  back  Louis  XV.  from  his  station,  after  having 
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successively  routed  every  battalion  but  two  in  his  army  ;    CHAP. 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  French  historians  for      LVl 


the  assertion  that,  if  they  had  been  at  all  supported  by  1809- 
the  Austrians  and  Dutch,*  they  must  have  gained  a 
glorious  victory.  So  clearly  is  this  superiority  of  the 
English  in  land,  not  less  than  on  sea  battles,  established 
by  the  unbroken  events  of  five  centuries,  that  it  is  admitted 
by  the  ablest  and  most  impassioned  French  historians, 
whose  rancour  against  this  country  is  most  inveterate, 
though  they  profess  themselves  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  itf 

But  in  other  respects  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  was 
manifest,  and  all  the  good  effects  of  achieved  victory  were  And  ofth 
liable  to  be  lost  by  the  English  army,  from  the  want  of  yeThi'the 
due  discipline  and  docility  in  the  troops,  or  from  remiss-  Of acam 
ness  and  inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  officers.     Place  paign< 
them  in  a  fair  field  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  both  would 

*  "  Les  Anglais  s'avancerent  sans  que  rien  dtonnat  leur  audace.  Comme  le 
terrain  se  resserrait,  leurs  bataillons  furent  obliges  de  se  rapprocher  ;  et  ainsi 
se  forrna  uaturellement  cette  redoubtable  colonne  dont  le  Due  de  Cumberland 
apprdcia  toute  la  puissance.  En  effet  elle  marchat  en  lan?ant  la  mort  de 
tuutes  ses  faces.  Rien  ne  pouvait  entamer  cette  terrible  masse.  Les  regi- 
ments Francais  venaient  inutilement  se  heurter  centre  elle  et  perir.  Le  premier 
corps  aborde  par  les  Anglais  f ut  le  rdgiment  des  Gardes  Francaises.  Avaut  que 
le  feu  commencat,  un  officier  Anglais  sort  des  rangs,  ote  son  chapeau,  et  dit 
— '  Messieurs  les  Francais,  tirez.'  Un  officier  s'avance  aussitot,  et  repond — 
'  Les  FranQais  ne  tirent  pas  les  premiers  :  nous  rdponderons.'  Les  Anglais  font 
feu,  et  avec  tant  de  precision  que  la  premiere  ligne  des  Gardes  tomba.  Cette 
courtoisie  intempestive  cofttala  vie  a  dix-huitofficiers.  Cependant  la  colonne 
avancait  toujours  lentement,  mais  avec  une  inebranlable  fermetd.  Elle  avait 
ddpassd,  de  trois  cents  toises,  le  front  de  1'armee  Franchise.  La  bataille  pa- 
raissait  perdue,  et  les  personnes  qui  entouraient  le  Roi  parlaient  dejii  de  la 
ncjcessite  de  sa  retraite.  Tout  dtait  perdu,  si  le  Roi  cut  quittd  le  champ  de 
bataille.  Quatre  pieces  de  canon,  tenues  en  rdserve  pour  sa  suretd,  sont  amendes 
et  mises  en  batterie  a  quarante  pas  de  la  colonne  Anglaise.  Elles  tirent  a  mitraille 
a  coups  precipitds  :  des  vides  immenses  se  creusentdans  cette  masse  compacte ; 
toute  la  cavalerie  de  la  Maison-du-Roi  va  s'elancer.  Le  Dauphin  tire  sou  e"pee 
et  s'ecrie,  '  Marchons,  Francais  !  Ou  est,  done,  1'honneur  de  la  France  ? '  La 
cavalerie  pdnetre  de  toute  part  dans  les  intervalles  que  le  canon  a  ouverts.  Le 
fer  aide  le  feu  dans  cette  ceuvre  de  destruction,  et  bientot  cette  terrible  colonne, 
qui  faisait  trembler  les  plus  intrepides,  n'est  plus  qu'un  compose  des  debris  qui 
flotteut  dans  la  plaiue,  et  cherchent  enfin  leur  salut  dans  la  fuite." —  DE 
TOCQUEVILLE,  Histoire  de  Louis  XV.,  i.  526,  527.  Such  were  the  exploits 
of  England  in  the  only  pitched  battle  since  that  of  Hastings  which  they  have 
lost  in  Europe. 

t  MICHELET,  Histoire  de  France,  iv.  137. 
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CHAP,  honourably  discharge  their  duty  :  but  expose  them  to  the 
L  '  fatigues  of  a  campaign ;  subject  them  to  the  frozen  snow 
}°9'  or  the  dripping  bivouac  ;  require  them  to  recede  before 
the  enemy,  and  bear  the  galling  reproaches  of  a  pursuer 
or  ally,  in  expectation  of  the  time  when  the  proper  season 
for  action  should  arrive,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  still  much  to  learn  in  the  military  art.  Above  all, 
intoxication,  the  inherent  national  vice,  too  often  loosened 
the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  exposed  the  army  to  the  most 
serious  disasters.  These  disorders  explain  the  calamities 
of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  and  go  far  to  excuse  his 
gloomy  presentiments  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  sobriety,  durable  activity,  perseverance  under 
fatigue,  care  of  their  horses,  versatility  of  talent,  and 
cheerfulness  in  disaster,  the  French  were  evidently  and 
painfully  the  superiors  of  their  undaunted  rivals;  the 
British  army  could  never,  in  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  order,  have  made  Napoleon's  march  from  Madrid  to 
Astorga.  Such  were  the  different  excellences  of  the  two 
armies  who  were  destined,  in  six  successive  campaigns,  to 
emulate  each  other's  virtues,  and  shun  each  other's  defects ; 
and  such  the  aspect  of  the  war  when  Great  Britain, 
throwing  off  the  unworthy  timidity  of  former  years,  first 
descended  as  a  principal  into  the  fight,  and  Wellington, 
alternately  the  Fabius  and  Marcellus  of  the  contest,  pre- 
pared, in  the  fields  rendered  illustrious  by  a  former  Scipio, 
the  triumphs  of  a  second  Zama. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 


CAMPAIGN   OF  ABENSBERG,   LANDSHUT,   AND  ECHMUHL. 


As  the  history  of  Europe,  during  the  eventful  years   CHAP. 
which   succeeded   the   French   Revolution,  contains,   in     LVL 


ll]08- 


the  domestic  transactions  of  every  state  possessing  the 
shadow  even  of  free  institutions,  a  perpetual  recurrence  influence  of 
of  the   strife   between  the   aristocratic  and  democratic  cr^u"  ami 
principles ;    so  the  military  annals  of  the  same   period  pr™dpk*c 
illustrate  the  effect  of  these  opposite  powers  on  the  course  ^J^g0011" 
of  external  events,  and  the  issue  of  warlike  operations.  Parties  in 

.  .  Europe. 

In  the  results  of  military  operations,  not  less  than  the 
consequences  of  social  convulsion,  we  perceive  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  antagonist  principles  :  the  long-con- 
tinued successes  of  the  one,  not  less  than  the  persevering 
firmness  of  the  other,  illustrate  the  action  of  those  great 
contending  powers  which  in  every  age  have  divided 
between  them  the  government  of  mankind.  France, 
buoyant  with  the  energy,  and  radiant  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  revolution,  was  for  long  triumphant ;  but  the 
fever  of  passion  is  transient,  the  suggestions  of  interest  are 
permanent  in  their  effects  ;  and  in  the  vehement  exertions 
which  the  democratic  principle  there  made,  externally 
and  internally,  to  achieve  success,  the  foundation  was 
necessarily  laid  for  disappointment  and  change  within, 
exhaustion  and  ultimate  disaster  without.  Austria,  less 
powerfully  agitated  in  the  outset,  was  directed  by  prin- 
ciples calculated  to  be  more  uniform  in  their  operation, 
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CHAP,    and  more  effective  in  the  end.     Recurring  to  the  aid  of 
popular  enthusiasm  only  when  driven  to  it  by  necessity, 


L808-  and  guided  throughout  by  aristocratic  foresight,  she  did  not 
so  soon  wear  out  the  mighty  fire  which  shakes  the  world. 
Like  a  skilful  combatant,  she  gave  ground  and  yielded,  till 
the  strength  of  her  antagonist  had  exhausted  itself  by 
exertion  ;  and  thus  succeeded  at  last,  not  only  in  appear- 
ing with  undiminished  strength  on  the  theatre  of  combat, 
but  rousing  round  her  standard  the  still  unexhausted 
vigour  of  popular  excitation. 

Since  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
Policy  of  the  Imperial  government  in  1805,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
cjulinTsh^e  had  adhered  with  cautious  prudence  to  a  system  of  neutra- 
prrasbw-g .°f  lity.  Even  the  extraordinary  temptation  afforded  by  the 
disasters  of  the  Polish  campaign,  and  the  opportunity, 
then  arising,  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  when  the  forces  of 
the  East  and  the  West  were  engaged  in  doubtful  hostility 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alle,  had  not  been  able  to  rouse  it  to 
immediate  exertion.  Austria  armed,  indeed,  and  assumed 
a  menacing  attitude,  but  not  a  sword  was  drawn.  And 
the  impolitic  secession  of  England  from  the  theatre  of 
Continental  strife  at  that  period,  joined  to  the  rapid  ter- 
mination of  the  contest  by  the  disaster  of  Friedland,  put 
an  entire  stop  to  any  projects  of  hostility  which  a  decided 
victory  in  that  quarter  by  the  Muscovite  arms,  or  even  the 
transfer  of  the  war  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  might 
probably  have  induced  them  to  entertain.  But  during 
this  interval  the  government  was  not  idle.  Under  the 
able  guidance  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  war  depart- 
ment assumed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity;  the 
vast  chasms  which  the  campaigns  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz 
had  occasioned  in  the  ranks  were  filled  up  by  voluntary 
recruiting,  or  the  prisoners  who  at  length  were  restored 
by  the  French  government ;  and,  with  a  patriotism  and 
wisdom  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration,  the  treasury, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  state  was  overburdened  with 
the  enormous  contribution  of  four  millions  sterling, 
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imposed  by  the  victorious  French  troops,  purchased  from    CHAP. 
their  retiring  armies  the  greater  part  of  the  immense  park 


of  two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  were  re-       i08' 
moving  from  the  arsenal  of  Vienna.    During  the  whole  of 
1806  and  1807,  the  efforts  of  the  war  department  were 
incessant  to  restore,  without  any  ostentatious  display,  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry  and   artillery,  and   replenish  the 
arsenals  and  magazines,  which  had  been  nearly  emptied 
by  the  consumption  or  spoliation  of  the  last  campaign. 
But  the  attention  of  the  Archduke  was,  in  an  especial 
manner,  drawn  to  the  remodelling  of  the  infantry,  the 
real  basis  of  all  powerful  military  establishments.     The 
French  organisation  into  corps  d'armee,  under  the  com- 
mand of  marshals,  and  divisions  under  them  of  generals, 
each  with  a  certain  proportion  of  cavalry  and  artillery, 
so  as  to  render  it  a  little  army  complete  in  itself — that 
admirable  system,  which  Napoleon  had  adopted  from  the 
ancient  conquerors  of  the  world — was  introduced  into  the  J  Ante,  ch. 
Imperial  service. l     At  the  same  time  the  younger  and  55. 
more  ardent  officers,  with  the  Archduke  John  at  their 
head,  eagerly  supported  still  more  energetic  steps ;  formed 
plans  of  national  defence  and  internal  communication  ;  GUM™  do 
warmly  recommended  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  37°9'Der°' 
to  rouse  the  national  enthusiasm  in  the  public  defence ;  f0rj^zog 
and  already  contemplated  those  heroic  sacrifices  in  the  F'eidzug 

•>  in  jahre 

event    of    another    invasion,    which    afterwards,    under  1}{o9,  a 
Wellington  in  Portugal,  and  Alexander  in  Russia,  led  to  84, 85.' 
such  memorable  results.2 

It  was  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Army  of  France,  two 
hundred   thousand   strong,  in   the   north   and   west   of  important 
Germany,  which  long  overawed  the  Imperial  government,  the7orma- 
and  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  steps  which  could  give  Sdwehr. 
umbrage  to  Napoleon.     But  with  the  transfer  of  a  large  June  1808- 
part  of  that  immense  force  to  the  Peninsula,  after  the 
breaking   out   of  the   war    there,    this    oppressive   load 
was   materially    diminished.     The   able   statesman   who 
directed  the  Imperial  councils,  immediately  perceived  that 
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CHAP,    a  powerful  diversion  was  now  likely  to  be  made  in  the 

L_  quarter  where  the  French  Emperor  least  expected  it,  and 

1808.     wnere  ]ie  was  most  desirous  of  obtaining  solid  support. 
They  readily  anticipated  that  England  would  not  be  slow 
in  availing  herself  of  this  unexpected  revolution  of  fortune 
in  her  favour,  and  would  ere  long  descend  in  strength  upon 
that  theatre  of  warfare  where  the  sea  would  prove  the 
best  possible  base  for  military  operations,  and  the  scanty 
internal  resources  of  the  country  would  render  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  armies  of  France  together  for  any  length 
of  time  in  sufficient  strength  for  their  expulsion.      In 
June  9.       order  to  be  in  a  situation  to  improve  any  chances  which 
might  thus  arise  in  their  favour,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  contest, 
than  they  issued  a  decree  by  which  a  militia,  raised  by 
conscription,   under   the  name  of  the   LANDWEHR,  was 
instituted.     The   general   enthusiasm   in   favour  of  the 
monarchy,  about,  it  was  hoped,  to  resume  its  place  among 
the  European  powers,  soon  raised  this  admirable  force 
from  two  hundred  thousand,  the  number  fixed  by  the  law 
for  its  German  possessions,  to  three  hundred  thousand 
men.      In  addition  to  this,  the   Hungarian  Diet  voted 
twelve  thousand  recruits  for  the  regular  army  for  the  year 
1807,  and  eighty  thousand  for  1808;  besides  an  insurrcc- 
i  Peiet,  37,  tion,  or  levy  en  masse,  of  eighty  thousand  men,  of  whom 
^29V297.  thirty  thousand  were  excellent  horsemen.    These  immense 
Fei<'izuRan'  military  preparations,  in  addition  to  a  regular  standing 
1809, 10,     army  now  raised  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 

12.  Jom.  11.  J  J 

138, 141.     WCre  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some  great 

Thiers,  x.  .  ! 

co, <ji.       national  project;1     and  they  were  rendered   still  more 
formidable  by  the  activity  which  prevailed  in  completing 

*  The  forces  of  Au.stria  at  this  period  were  : — 

Regular  troops,          .....  316,705 

Reserves,        ......  59,800 

Landwehr,     ......  185,714 

Hungarian  insurrection,        ....  100,000 


662,219 
-BiQNON,  vii.  335. 
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the  remounting  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  arming    CHAP. 

the  fortresses,  both  on  the  frontier  and  in  the  interior ;  1_ 

as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  feelings  which  this  universal       m' 
sound  of  military  preparation  had  awakened  in  all  classes 
of  the  monarchy. 

Napoleon   was   no   sooner  informed  of  these  serious 
military  changes,  than   he  addressed  the  most  pressing  Napoleon's 
remonstrances  to  the  Imperial  cabinet ;  and,  in  the  midst  Frances 
of  the  increasing  intricacy  of  the  Peninsular  affairs,  and  these  mea- 
all  the  whirl  of  a  rapid  journey  from  Bayonne,  by  Bor-  j^8 24. 
deaux,  to  Paris,  repeatedly  demanded  a  categorical  expla- 
nation of  armaments  so  well  calculated  to  disturb  the 
peace   of  Europe.      At  the  same  time  he  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Aug.  is. 
in  which  he  called  on  them  "  to  make  ready  their  contin- 
gents, and  prevent  a  war  without  a  pretext,  as  without  an 
object,  by  showing  to  Austria  that  they  were  prepared 
for  it."     No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  his  capital  than  he 
addressed  a  public  remonstrance  on  the  same  subject  to 
Metternich  the  Austrian  ambassador,  in  presence  of  all 
the  diplomatists  of  Europe.*     The  Imperial  government 

*  "  Je  le  re"pete  :  vous  etes  entrained,  et  malgre'  vous.  La  fermentation  de 
votre  peuple  irnprudemment  excite,  et  les  intrigues  des  partisans  des  Anglais, 
et  des  quelques  membres  de  1'ordre  dquestre,  qui  ont  porte"  chez  vous  1'amertume 
de  leurs  regrets,  vous  meneront  a  la  guerre.  L'Empereur  de  la  Russie  peut-etre 
1'empechera  ;  mais  si  ce  n'est  qu'a  son  intervention  que  1'Europe  doit  la  con- 
tinuation de  la  paix,  ni  1'Europe,  ni  moi,  ne  vous  aurons obligation.  En  attendant 
qu'arrivera-t-il  ?  Vous  avez  leve  400,000  hommes  ;  je  vais  en  lever  200,000.  La 
Confederation,  qui  avait  renvoye*  ses  troupes,  va  les  re"unir,  et  faire  des  levies. 
L'Allemagne,  qui  commen^ait  a  respirer  apres  tant  de  guerres  ruineuses,  va  voir 
de  nouveau  rouvrir  toutes  ses  blessures.  A  suivre  votre  exemple,  il  faudra 
armer  jusqu'aux  femmes.  Dans  un  tel  e"tat  des  choses,  lorsque  tous  les  ressorts 
seront  tendus,  la  guerre  deviendra  desirable  pour  amener  un  denouement. 
C'est  ainsi  que  dans  le  monde  physique,  l'e"tat  de  souffrance  oil  est  la  nature  a 
1'approche  d'un  orage,  fait  ddsirer  que  1'orage  creve,  pour  detendre  les  fibres 
crispees,  et  rendre  au  ciel  et  a  la  terre  une  douce  se're'nite'.  Un  mal  vif,  mais  court, 
vaut  mieux  qxi'une  souffrance  prolongde.  Cependant,  toutes  les  esperances  de  la 
paix  maritime  s'eVanouissent;  les  mesures  fortes,  prises  pour  1'obtenir,  demeurent 
sans  effet.  Les  Anglais  sourient  a  la  Prusse  du  de"sordre  ranime'e  de  nouveau 
sur  le  Continent,  et  se  reposent  sur  elle  de  la  defense  de  leurs  inteVets.  Voila 
les  maux  que  vous  avez  produits,  et,  je  le  crois,  sans  en  avoir  1'intention  :  mais  si 
vos  dispositions  sont  aussi  pacifiques  que  vous  le  dites,  il  faut  vous  prononcer." 
—  Paroles  de  NAPOLEON  d  METTERNICH,  15th  August  1808  ;  BIGNON,  vii. 
340,  341. 
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CHAP,    made  loud  professions  of  pacific  intentions,  but  did  not 
for    an    hour    discontinue    their    military   preparations. 


J08'     Napoleon  was   not  deceived  :    the  coincidence  of  these 

formidable  armaments  with  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  and 

the  disasters  of  Virneira  and  Baylen,  was  too  evident  to 

escape  the  most  ordinary  sagacity:  but  he  dissembled  his 

resentment,  and  contented  himself  with  ordering  the  princes 

4ocl°Hard9'  °f  the  Confederation  to  keep  their  contingents  together, 

x.  295, 2%'.  and  strengthening  to  the  utmost  the  armies  in  Germany, 

Tlners,  ix.  f  •   i    i  •  / 

2<>u.         so  as  to  replace  the  veterans  who  were  withdrawn  in  such 
numbers  for  the  war  in  the  Peninsula.1 

It  was  in  a  great  measure  to  overawe  Austria  that 

Deceitful     Napoleon  pressed  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  meet  him  at 

Lsions  of   Erfurth ;  and  he  flattered  himself,  that  however  tempt- 

Erfurth.a     ing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Spanish  insurrection 

might  be,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  would  hesitate   before 

they  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  two  most  powerful 

military  states  of  the  Continent.      The  preparations  of 

Austria  being  not  yet  complete,  it  was  deemed  advisable 

to  gain  time  ;    and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object, 

M.    de  Vincent   was    despatched   to   that   city  with   a 

letter  to  the  Emperors,  so  full  of  protestations  of  amity 

that  Napoleon  authorised  the  princes  of  the  Confederation 

«Thib4'v.    to  dismiss  their  contingents,  with  the  advice  merely  to 

200  ,'joi.     reassemble  them  as  soon  as  Austria  resumed  her  hostile 

I  elet,  i. 

¥>47-       attitude.*      To   the  Emperor   Francis   he   returned   an 

1  men,  ix.  A  .  1  . 

an;,  344.     answer,   earnestly   counselling    moderation    and    pacific 
views  ;2t  and  having  thus,  as  he  hoped,  dispelled  the  cloud 

*  "  He  flattered  himself  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  never  ceased  to  be 
convinced,  that  if  false  insinuations,  in  regard  to  the  organic  changes  which  he 
had  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  his  monarchy,  had  for  a  moment 
thrown  doubts  on  the  continuance  of  his  amicable  relations,  the  explanations 
which  Count  Metternich  had  made  on  that  subject  had  entirely  dissipated 
them.  The  Baron  Vincent  was  charged  to  confirm  them,  and  to  afford  every 
explanation  that  could  bo  desired." — FRANCIS  to  NAPOLEON,  2lst  Sept.  1808 ; 
SCHOELL,  ix.  218. 

t  "  He  could  assure  his  Imperial  Majesty  that  he  was  seriously  afraid  he 
Rhould  see  hostilities  renewed  ;  the  war  faction  had  pushed  Austria  to  the  most 
violent  measures,  and  threatened  misfortunes  even  greater  than  the  preceding 
ones.  If,  however,  the  measures  of  the  Emperor  Francis  were  such  as  to 
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which  threatened  to  burst  in  the  east  of  Germany,  or  at    CHAP. 

least  delayed  its  bursting,  he  by  a  formal  decree  dissolved — 

the  Grand  Army,  and  directed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
troops  composing  it,  particularly  the  corps  of  Soult  and 
Ney,  -with  the  Imperial  Guards,  to  Spain,  where  they 
achieved  the  successes  which  have  already  been  detailed. 
Notwithstanding  the  disasters,  however,  which  befel  the 
Spaniards,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  was  not  discouraged,  intelligence 

T-.       ...  .,,.,..  i-i     of  the  pre- 

Dunng  the  winter,  measures  evidently  indicating  a  hostile  parations  of 
spirit,  were  adopted  ;  the  harbour  of  Trieste  was  opened  duceTNapo- 
to  the  English  and  Spanish  flag  ;  large  purchases  of  arms  ^sp^to"1* 
were  there  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  insurgents ;  J 
articles  hostile  to  Napoleon  began  to  appear  in  the  public 
journals,  which,  being  all  under  the  control  of  the  police, 
indicated  more  or  less  the  disposition  of  government ;  and 
the  Austrian  ambassador  declined  to  accede  to  a  proposal 
made  at  Paris  by  Count  Roinanzoff,  for  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty,  involving  a  triple  guarantee  between  the  courts  of 
St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  and  the  Tuileries.  Secret  amicable 
relations  had  been  established  with  Great  Britain — the 
common  refuge  of  all  those  on  the  Continent,  however 
hostilely  disposed  in  former  times,  who  found  the  tyranny 
of  France  growing  insupportable.  But  though  the  cabinet 
of  St  James's  tendered  the  offer  of  their  assistance  in  sub- 
sidies, they  strongly  counselled  the  Imperial  government 
not  to  take  the  irrevocable  step,  unless  the  resources  of 
the  monarchy  were  clearly  equal  to  the  struggle  which 
awaited  them.  The  animating  display  so  recently  made, 
however,  of  the  vigour  of  the  English  administration, 

indicate  confidence,  they  would  inspire  it.  Truth  and  simplicity  have  now 
become  the  best  politicians ;  he  had  communicated  to  him  his  apprehensions, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  instantly  dissipated :  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  have  dismembered  the  Austrian  dominions,  he  had  not  done  so  :  he  was 
ever  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  guarantee  their  integrity.  The  last  levy  en 
masse  would  have  occasioned  a  war,  if  he  had  believed  it  was  raised  in  concert 
with  Russia.  He  had  just  disbanded  the  camp  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  :  one  hundred  thousand  of  his  troops  were  about  to  renew  their  threat- 
ening attitude  against  England.  Let  your  Imperial  Majesty,  therefore,  abstain 
from  all  hostile  armaments  which  can  give  umbrage  to  the  French  cabinet,  or 
operate  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Great  Britain." — THIBAUDEAU,  vii.  73,  74. 
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CHAP,    notwithstanding  their  prudent  advice,  was  such  as  emi- 
nently to  inspire   confidence ;    the  spectacle   of  thirty 


m-    thousand  British  soldiers  taking  the  field,  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  was  as  unusual  as  it  was  encouraging, 
and  promised  a  diversion  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
those  which  had  terminated  in  such  disaster  on  the  plains 
of  Flanders  and  the  bay  of  Quiberon.     At  length  there 
Dec.  16.      appeared,  in  the  middle  of  December,  a  declaration  of  the 
King  of  England,  which  openly  alluded  to  the  hostile 
preparations  of  Austria,  and  assigned  the  prejudicial  effect 
of  Great  Britain  withdrawing  at  such  a  moment  from  the 
contest,  as  a  powerful  reason  for  declining  the  mediation 
of  France  and  Russia,  offered  at  Erfurth ;  *  and  the  same 
courier,  who,  on  the  1st  January  1809,  brought  this  im- 
portant state  paper  to  Napoleon,  conveyed  also  decisive 
intelligence  in  regard  to   the   hostile   preparations  and 
general  movement  in  the  Austrian   states.      Napoleon 
Jan.  is,      immediately  halted,  as  already  mentioned,  at  Astorga  ; 
returned  with  extraordinary   expedition   to   Valladolid, 
i  Ante,  ch.  where  he  shut  himself  up  for  two  days  with  Maret,  his 
Thib.4vii.    minister  for  foreign  affairs  ;  despatched  eighty-four  mes- 
H^'.i2°x'     sengers  in  different  directions,  with  orders  to  concentrate 
297,  m    his  forces  in  Germany,  and  call  out  the  full  contingents  of 
45, 48. '      the  Rhenish  confederacy  ;  and  returned  himself  without 
delay  to  Paris.1 

The   Austrian   cabinet,    meanwhile,    notwithstanding 

*  O 

Division  of  their  hostile  preparations,  were  as  yet  undecided  as  to 

XTwtHan  the  course  which  they  should  finally  adopt.     The  extreme 

the 'war .°n   peril  which  the  monarchy  had  already  undergone  in  the 

wars  with  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  nature  of 

the  diversion  which  they  could  expect  from  so  tumultuary 

*  "If,  among  the  nations  who  maintain  against  France  a  precarious  and 
doubtful  independence,  there  are  any  who,  at  this  moment,  hesitate  between 
the  ruin  which  will  result  from  a  prolonged  inaction  and  the  contingent  dangers 
which  may  arise  from  a  courageous  effort  to  escape  from  it,  the  deceitful  pro- 
spect of  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Franco  could  not  fail  to  be  singu- 
larly disastrous.  The  vain  hope  of  a  return  of  tranquillity  might  suspend  their 
preparations,  or  the  fear  of  being  abandoned  to  their  own  resources  shake  their 
jesolutiou."— IGth  Dec.  1808,  Klny'g  XpeecJt ,  I'arl.  Deb. 
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a  force  as  the  Spanish  insurrection,  naturally  excited  the    CHAP. 
most  anxious  solicitude,  and  induced  many  of  the  warmest      LVI' 


and  wisest  patriots  to  pause  before  they  engaged  in  a  con-  1809- 
test  which,  if  unsuccessful,  might  prove  the  last  which  the 
country  might  ever  have  to  sustain.  Opinions  were  much 
divided,  not  only  in  the  cabinet  but  the  nation,  on  the 
subject.  At  the  head  of  the  party  inclined  to  preserve 
peace,  was  the  Archduke  Charles,  whose  great  military 
exploits  and  able  administration  as  director  of  the  war 
department  necessarily  gave  his  opinion  the  greatest 
weight,  and  who  had  felt  too  frequently  the  power  of  the 
French  arms  not  to  appreciate  fully  the  danger  of  again 
provoking  their  hostility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  war 
party  found  an  able  and  energetic  advocate  in  Count 
STADION,*  the  prime  minister,  who  was  cordially  seconded 
by  the  majority  of  the  nobility,  and  ardently  supported 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  was  known  also  that 
the  Emperor  himself  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  The 
question  was  vehemently  argued,  not  only  in  the  cabinet, 
but  in  all  the  private  circles  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  one  hand  it  was  argued  that  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  monarchy  were  still  incomplete,  and  its  Arguments 
finances  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  confusion  ;  that  sides.0" 
Prussia,  whatever  her  inclination  might  be,  was  incap- 

*  Philippe,  Count  de  Stadion,  was  born  at  Mentz  on  the  18th  June  1763,  of 
an  old  and  distinguished  family  of  Upper  Rhsetia,  whose  members  had  for 
generations  been  in  the  public  service  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Gb'ttingen,  and  entered  the  Imperial  diplomatic 
service  at  a  very  early  age,  xinder  the  auspices  of  the  veteran  Kaunitz,  who  sent 
him,  when  only  twenty-four,  to  Sweden,  with  the  power  of  Imperial  plenipo- 
tentiary. In  1792  he  was  despatched  by  Baron  Thugut,  then  prime  minister  of 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  to  London  with  the  same  appointment ;  but  as  the  more 
important  duties  of  the  English  embassy  were  at  the  same  period  intrusted  to 
M.  Merey  d'Argenteau,  Stadion  took  offence,  and,  resigning  his  appointment, 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Suauia.  He  was  there  made  grand  treasurer  of  the 
bishopric  of  Wiirtzburg ;  and  he  represented  the  Elector  of  Mentz  at  the  con- 
gress of  Rastadt  in  1802,  when  the  principle  of  confiscating  the  ecclesiastical 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  secular  princes  was  so  largely  acted  on.  He 
there  defended  the  interests  of  his  master  the  Bishop  of  Wiirtzburg,  who  was 
threatened  with  spoliation,  with  so  much  ability  and  judgment,  that  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  which  ever  has  its  eye  on  rising  ability  for  the  diplomatic  service, 

VOL.  VIII.  2  S 
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CHAP,    able  of  rendering  any  efficient  assistance,  and  Russia  too 

LIV  . 

closely  united  with  the  French  Emperor  for  any  hope  to 


m'  remain  of  her  co-operation  ;  that  the  Spanish  insurgents 
could  not  be  expected  long  to  hold  out  against  the  immense 
forces  which  Napoleon  had  now  directed  against  them,  and 
accordingly  they  had  been  defeated  in  every  encounter  since 
he  in  person  directed  the  movements  of  his  troops  ;  and 
the  English  auxiliaries,  deprived  of  the  solid  base  of  Penin- 
sular co-operation,  would  necessarily  be  driven,  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  their  ships.  What  madness,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  a  transient  and  uncertain  success,  to  incur 
a  certain  and  unavoidable  danger,  and  expose  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  alone  and  unaided,  as  it  would  soon  be, 
to  the  blows  of  a  conqueror  too  strongly  irritated  to 
allow  the  hope  that,  after  disaster,  moderate  terms  would 
again  be  allowed  to  the  vanquished  !  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  strongly  contended,  that  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reinstating  the  empire  in  the  rank  it  formerly 
held  in  Europe  could  never  again  be  looked  for,  and  was 
in  fact  more  advantageous  than  could  possibly  have  been 
expected  ;  that  the  great  majority  of  the  French  veteran 
troops  had  been  directed  to  the  Peninsula,  and  were  now 
either  plunged  into  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  or  inextri- 
cably involved  in  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  that  sixty  thousand 
French  conscripts  alone  remained  in  Germany,  and  the 

again  took  him  into  its  employment,  and  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Berlin 
in  1801.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  that  situation  with  so  much  ability  that, 
after  holding  it  for  two  years,  he  was  elevated  to  the  still  more  important  mi.s- 
sion  of  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg.  In  that  capacity  he  had  the  principal 
share  in  conducting  at  that  capital  the  formation  of  the  grand  alliance,  which 
terminated  so  fatally  for  Austria  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  treaty  of  Press- 
burg.  After  that,  he  was  appointed  to  the  important  situation  of  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  at  Vienna — an  office  of  difficulty  at  all  times,  but  peculiarly  so 
at  that  juncture,  from  the  depressed  condition  of  Austria  among  the  European 
powers.  He  conducted  himself  in  that  responsible  and  thorny  situation  with 
equal  judgment  and  ability;  and  when  Austria  again  took  up  arms  in  1809,  he 
acquired  the  principal  lead  in  the  important  measures  which  attended  the 
contest.  He  was  a  minister  of  a  firm  and  intrepid  character ;  devoted  to  his 
country,  ardent  in  his  disposition,  and  on  that  account  a  decided  opponent 
through  life  of  the  grasping  and  domineering  ambition  of  France.— See 
llioyraphie  Univenclle,  xliii.  389. — STADIOX. 
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Rhenish  confederates  could  not  be  relied  on  to  adhere  to    CHAP. 

the  stranger  when  the  standards  of  the  Fatherland  were  L_ 

openly  unfurled ;  that  the  confusion  of  the  finances  was 
of  no  importance,  when  the  subsidies  of  England  might 
with  certainty  be  expected  to  furnish  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, and  the  incompleteness  of  the  military  preparations 
of  little  moment,  when  the  now  awakened  fervour  of  the 
nation  was  attracting  all  ranks  in  crowds  to  the  national 
standard  ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  refer  to  the  long-dreaded 
prowess  of  the  French  armies,  when  the  disaster  of  Baylen 
and  the  defeat  of  Vimeira  had  dispelled  the  charm  of 
their  invincibility ;  that  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  hour  of  Europe's  deliverance  was  approaching  ;  the 
only  question  was,  whether  Austria  was  to  remain  passive 
during  the  strife,  and  bear  no  part  either  in  the  glories  by 
which  it  was  to  be  achieved,  or  the  spoils  with  which  it 
would  be  attended.  These  considerations,  speaking  as  they 
did  to  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  supported  by  the  great  influence  of  the  Emperor,  the 
ministry,  and  the  principal  nobility,  at  length  prevailed 
over  the  cautious  reserve  and  prudent  foresight  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  war  was  resolved  on.  In  truth,  ^fH"'1""- 

reld.  DA)!), 

the  public  fervour  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  it  could  24,  27. 
no  longer  be  delayed  ;  and,  like  many  other  of  the  most  s^i.' 
important  steps  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  its  conse-  53"  SG!  x> 
querices,  good  or  bad,  were  unavoidable.1 

The  French  forces  in  Germany,  when  the  contest  was 
thus  renewed,  were  far  from  being  considerable ;  and  it  Amount 
was  chiefly  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  extent  to  hltionlrf" 
which  they  had  been  reduced,  which  led  the  cabinet  of ^cesin °h 
Vienna,  at  that  period,  to  throw  off  the  mask.     The  total  1^e™il"y' 
amount,  in  September  1808,  on  paper,  was  one  hundred  180S)- 
and  sixty  thousand  men,  of  whom  forty  thousand  were 
cavalry  :  but  the  number  actually  present  with  the  eagles 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  of  whom 
only  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  were  native  French,  the 
remainder  being  Poles,  Saxons,  and  Dutch.     After  the 
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CHAP,    departure  of  three  divisions  of  Soult's  corps  for  the  Penin- 
sula in  the  end  of  October,  the  remainder,  eighty  thousand 


1809-     strong,  assumed  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 

were  quartered  at  Magdeburg,  Baireuth,  Hanover,  and 

Stettin,  and  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder.     But  to  this 

force  of  imperial  France  there  was  to  be  added  nearly 

1  stutter-     one  hundred  thousand  men  from  the  Rhenish  confederacy : 

helm,  Fold.  i 

i8o<),  19,     so  that,  after  making  every  allowance  for  detachments 
4:5',  44.° c"'  and  garrisons,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  might 
3i"C3i  x'    be  relied  on  for  active  operations  on  the  Inn,  or  in  the 
valley  of  the  Danube/ 

The  Austrian  cabinet  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  obtain 
Efforts 'of  the  accession  of  Russia  to  the  new  confederacy  ;  and  for 
obuin'the  this  purpose  despatched  an  officer  of  diplomatic  talent, 
R^fa°to°f  enSa&ing  address,  and  noble  figure,  reserved  for  exalted 
the  confcde-  destinies  in  future  times,  PRINCE  SCHWARTZENBERG,  to  St 

r&ov 

Petersburg.  Stadion  had  been  previously  made  aware, 
by  secret  communications  from  Baron  Stein,  the  Duke 
de  Serra  Capriola,  and  others,  that,  notwithstanding 
Alexander's  chivalrous  admiration  of  Napoleon,  he  still 
retained  at  bottom  the  same  opinions  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  ultimately  joining  in  the  confederacy  for  the 
deliverance  of  Europe ;  and  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that  the  present  opportunity,  when  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  French  armies  were  engaged  in  the  Peninsula, 
would  appear  to  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  a  fair  one 
for  taking  the  lead  in  the  great  undertaking.  In  truth, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  much  perplexed  how  to 
act ;  the  obvious  interests  of  his  empire  impelling  him 
one  way,  and  his  secret  engagements  with  Napoleon 
another.  After  a  short  struggle,  however,  the  latter  pre- 
vailed. Alexander  had  given  his  word  to  the  French 
Emperor;  and  though  capable  of  the  utmost  dissimula- 
tion so  far  as  the  mere  obligations  of  cabinets  were  con- 
cerned, the  Czar  was  scrupulously  faithful  to  any  personal 
engagements  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  was  occu- 
pied, moreover,  with  those  great  schemes  of  ambition 
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both  on  his  northern  and  southern  frontier,  which  had    CHAP. 

LVI 

formed  the  bait  by  which  Napoleon  had  lured  him  into 


the  French  alliance  ;  and  little  inclined  to  forego  present 
and  certain  conquests  in  Finland  and  Moldavia,  for  the 
problematical   advantages  of  a  contest   in  the  heart  of 
Germany.     All  attempts  to  engage  Russia  in  the  con-  j  IIanl  x 
federacy,  therefore,    proved   abortive ;    and  the   utmost  p9t!{^2'(57 
which  the  Austrian  envoy  could  obtain  from  the  imperial  68.  Bout.  i. 

T^  ii     i  24,o8.13igu. 

cabinet,  was  a  secret  assurance  that  Russia,  if  compelled  viii.  m 
to  take  a  part  in  the  strife,  would  not  at  least  bring  for-  7-.j"oo' *' 
ward  any  formidable  force  against  the  Austrian  legions.1 

The   cabinet   of  Berlin   had   no   objects    of    present 
ambition  to  obtain   by  remaining  quiescent  during   the  Pru^ia  rc- 
approaching  conflict ;  and  the  wrongs  of  Tilsit  were  too  relnafn" 
recent  and  serious  not  to  have  left  the  strongest  desire  ncutrilL 
for  liberation   and  vengeance   in  every  Prussian   heart. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  it  become  manifest  that  Aus- 
tria was   arming,  than   public  feeling   became    strongly 
excited  in  all  the  Prussian  states,  and  the  government 
was  violently  urged  by  a  powerful  party,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  cabinet,  to  seize  the  present  favourable  opportunity 
of  regaining  its  lost   provinces,  and   resuming  its  place 
among  the  powers  of  Europe.     Scharnhorst,  the  minister 
at  war,  warmly  supported  the  bolder  policy;  and  offered 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  King,  by  his  admirable  , 

i  ,      Ante>  ch- 

system  of  temporary  service,    no  less  than  one  hundred  H.  §  14. 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  instead  of  the  forty-two  thou- 
sand whom  they  were  alone  permitted  to  have  under  arms. 
But  the  government  was  restrained  from  giving  vent  to 
its  wishes,  not  merely  by  prudential  considerations,  but 
by  a  sense  of  gratitude.     The  visit  of  the  King  and  the 
Queen  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  preceding   spring,   had  Jan.  ISOP. 
renewed  the  bonds  of  amity  by  which  they  were  united 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander  :   they  had  obtained  a  con- 
siderable remission  of  tribute,  and  relaxation  of  the  hard- 
ships of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  from  his  intercession  ;3  and  iv.  §11. 
they  felt  that,   though  they  never  could  be   indifferent 
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CHAP,    spectators  of  the  Austrian  efforts,  they  were  not  in  safe 
'     position  to  take  a  part  in  them,  until  the  intentions  of 


m~     Russia  were  declared.    They  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain 

neutral ;  and  thus  had  Napoleon  again  the  extraordinary 

good  fortune,  through  his  own  address  or  the  jealousies 

or  timidity  of  the  other  potentates,  of  engaging  a  fourth 

1  Hard.  x.   time  iii  mortal  conflict  with  one  of  the  great  European 

299      Pelet 

i.  65, 67.  '  powers  while  the  other  two  were  mere  spectators  of  the 
strife.1 

But,  though  refused  all  co-operation  from  the  European 

General      cabinets,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  not  without  hopes  of 

cenTJhT     obtaining  powerful  succours  from  the  Germanic  people. 

inaidT7     The  Tugenbund  or  Burchenschaft,  which  had  spread  its 
ramifications  as  far  as  indignation  at  French  oppression 
was  felt  in  the  north  and  east  of  Germany,  had  already 
formed  a  secret  league  against  the  oppressor,  independent 
of  the  agreements  of  cabinets ;  and  thousands  of  brave 
men    in  Westphalia,  Cassel,    Saxony,  and  the  Prussian 
states,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  Spanish  patriots, 
were  prepared  to  start  up  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
Fatherland,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  standards  crossed  the 
Inn.      The   peasants  of  the  Tyrol,  whose   ardent   and 
hereditary  attachment  to   the   house  of  Hapsburg  had 
been  rendered  still  more  enthusiastic  by  the  bitter  expe- 
rience they  had  had  of  their  treatment  as   aliens   and 
enemies   by  the  Bavarian   government,  longed   passion- 
ately to  rejoin  the  much-loved  Austrian  dominion  ;    and 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Imperial  troops  which  crossed 
the  Salzbourg  frontier  would,  it  was  well  known,  at  once 
rouse  twenty  thousand  brave  mountaineers  into  desperate 
and  formidable  hostility.    The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  despite 
its  aristocratic  prepossessions,  was  prepared  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  favourable  dispositions  ;  and,  impelled 
by  necessity,  not  only  maintained   in    secret  an   active 
correspondence  with  the   numerous   malcontents   in  the 
adjoining    provinces,    who    panted    for    the     hour    of 
German  deliverance,  but  was  prepared,  the  moment  hos- 
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tilities  were  commenced,  to  call  upon  them  by  animated    CHAP. 
proclamations  to  repair  to  its  standards,  and  determine, 


by  a  vigorous  popular  demonstration,  the  uncertainty  or      L809> 
vacillations  of  their  respective  governments.     Thus  had 
the  energy  of  general  enthusiasm  in  the  course  of  the 
contest  already  come  to  change  sides.      While  France, 
resting  on  the  coalitions  of  cabinets  and  the  force  of  dis- 
ciplined armies,  was  sternly  repressing,  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  fervour  of  national  exertion,  Spain  and  Austria 
openly  invoked  the  aid  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  loudly  3  pdet  . 
proclaimed  the  right  of  mankind,  when  oppression  had  7i,79.'Krz. 

•  .  ,  .  Johan.  Fold. 

reached  a  certain  point,  to  redress  their  own  wrongs,  5-2, 54. 
and  take  the  lead  in  the  achievement  of  their  own  deli-  56,  IS x' 
verance.1  * 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris  had  the 

13 

difficult  task  to  discharge,  of  maintaining  apparently  ami-  character  of 
cable  relations  with  the  French  government  at  the  time 
when  his  cabinet  were  openly  preparing  the  means  of 
decided  hostility.  But  the  BARON  METTERNICH,  who 
then  filled  that  important  situation  at  the  court  of  Napo- 
leon, was  a  man  whose  abilities  were  equal  to  the  task. 
A  statesman,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word, 
gifted  with  a  sagacious  intellect,  a  clear  perception,  a 
sound  judgment  ;  profoundly  versed  in  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy,  and  the  characters  of  the  leading  political 
men  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  in  the  differ- 
ent European  cabinets ;  persevering  in  his  policy,  far- 
seeing  in  his  views,  unrivalled  in  his  discrimination,  and 

*  Napoleon  loudly  accused  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  of  insurrectionary  iniquity, 
in  thus  fomenting  popular  efforts  against  the  armies  of  imperial  France. 
"  Austria,"  said  the  Moniteur,  " has  adopted  the  revolutionary  system  :  she 
has  no  right  now  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Convention,  in  proclaiming 
war  to  the  palace  and  peace  to  the  cottage.  A  plan  has  been  organised  at 
Vienna  for  a  general  insurrection  over  all  Europe,  the  execution  of  which  is 
confided  to  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  propagated 
by  the  proclamations  of  its  generals,  and  diffused  by  its  detachments  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  its  armies.  The  leading  characteristic 
of  that  system  is,  the  terror  universally  spread  by  the  Austrian  generals,  to 
excite  by  main  force  that  revolution." — Moniteur,  No.  239,  1809 ;  and  PELET, 
L79. 
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CHAP,    at   the  same    time    skilful   in   concealing    these   varied 

LVI 

qualities  ;  a  perfect  master  of  dissimulation  in  public 


m'  affairs,  and  yet  honourable  and  candid  in  private  life  ; 
capable  of  acquiring  information  from  others,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  eluding  all  similar  investigations 
by  them  ;  unbounded  in  application,  richly  endowed 
with  knowledge,  he  also  enjoyed  the  rare  faculty  of 
veiling  these  great  acquirements  under  the  cover  of 
polished  manners,  and  causing  his  superiority  to  be  for- 
gotten in  the  charms  of  a  varied  and  intellectual  con- 
versation. These  admirable  abilities  were  fully  appre- 
ciated at  Berlin,  where  he  had  formerly  been  ambassador ; 
but  the  excited  jealousy  and  distrust  among  the  diplo- 
matists- of  Paris,  who,  seeing  in  the  new  representative  of 
the  Caisars,  qualities  which  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
in  his  predecessors,  and  unable  either  to  overcome  his 
caution,  or  divine  his  intentions,  launched  forth  into 

1  Hard.  x.      .  . 

302,303.     invectives  against   his   character,   and   put  a  forced   or 
174, 175™'  malevolent    construction   upon    his   most   inconsiderable 
actions.1 

Notwithstanding  all  his  caution  and  diplomatic  address, 

Angry  inter-  however,  the  Austrian  ambassador  could  not  blind  the 

ndtesgbc°-f     French  Emperor   to  the  preparations  which  were  going 

Freehand  forward.      In  a  public  audience  of  the  envoys  of  the 

cwrtsiim      principal  European  powers  at  Paris,  he  openly  charged 

Feb.  17.      the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  hostile  designs  ;  and  Mettcr- 

nich,  who  could  not  deny  them,  had  no  alternative  but 

to  protest  that  they  were  defensive  only,  and  rendered 

necessary  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  princes  of  the 

Rhenish  confederacy,  to  whom  Napoleon   had  recently 

transmitted  orders  to  call  out  their  contingents.*      In 

truth,  however,  though  loud  complaints  of  hostile  prc- 

*  "  Well,"  said  Napoleon,  "  M.  Metternich,  here  are  fine  news  from  Vienna  ! 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Have  they  been  stung  liy  scorpions  ]  Who  threatens 
you  ?  What  would  you  be  at  ?  As  long  as  I  had  my  army  in  tJermany,  you 
conceived  no  disquietude  for  your  existence;  but  the  moment  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Spain,  you  consider  yourselves  endangered  !  What  can  be  the  end 
of  these  things  f  What,  but  that  I  must  arm  as  you  arm,  for  at  length  I  am 
seriously  menaced.  I  am  rightly  puuiohed  for  my  former  caution.  Have  you, 
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parations  were  made  on  both  sides,  neither  party  was    CHAP. 
desirous  to  precipitate  the  commencement  of  active  ope- 


rations. Austria  had  need  of  every  hour  she  could  gain 
to  complete  her  armaments,  and  draw  together  her  troops 
upon  the  frontier  from  the  various  quarters  of  her  exten- 
sive dominions ;  and  Napoleon  had  as  much  occasion  for 
delay,  to  concentrate  his  forces  from  the  north  and  centre 
of  Germany  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube ;  and  he  was 
desirous  not  to  unsheath  the  sword  till  advices  from  St 
Petersburg  made  him  certain  of  the  concurrence  of  Alex- 
ander in  his  designs.  At  length  the  long-wished  for 
despatches  arrived,  and  relieved  him  of  all  anxiety  by 
announcing  the  mission  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  St 
Petersburg,  the  refusal  of  the  cabinet  of  Russia  to  accede  Feb.  19. 
to  his  proposals,  and  its  determination  to  support  Napo- 
leon in  the  war  with  Austria  which  was  approaching. 
Orders  were  immediately  despatched  for  the  French 
ambassador  to  leave  Vienna,  who  accordingly  took  his 
departure  on  the  last  day  of  February,  leaving  only  a 
charge -d'affaires  to  communicate  intelligence  till  relations 
were  finally  broken  off;  and  though  Metternich  still 
remained  at  Paris,  his  departure  was  hourly  expected. 
Such  was  the  estrangement  of  the  Emperor,  that  he 
never  addressed  to  him  a  word,  even  in  public  and  formal 
diplomatic  intercourse.  Meanwhile  the  funds  at  Paris 
fell  rapidly  on  the  intelligence  of  the  disasters  in  Spain 
and  the  warlike  preparations  of  Austria.  The  five  per  cents, 

sir,  communicated  your  pretended  apprehensions  to  your  court  ?  If  you  have 
done  so,  you  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  mine,  and  will  probably  plunge 
Europe  into  numberless  calamities.  I  have  always  been  the  dupe  of  your  court 
in  diplomacy ;  we  must  now  speak  out ;  it  is  making  too  much  noise  for  the 
pi-eservation  of  peace,  too  little  for  the  prosecution  of  war.  Do  they  suppose 
me  dead  ?  We  shall  see  how  their  projects  will  succeed ;  and  they  will  reproach 
me  with  being  the  cause  of  hostilities,  when  it  is  their  own  folly  which  forces 
me  to  engage  in  them.  But  let  them  not  imagine  they  will  have  war  to  carry 
on  with  me  alone ;  I  expect  a  courier  from  Russia ;  if  matters  turn  out  there 
as  I  expect,  I  shall  give  them  fighting  enough."  How  easily  may  Napoleon's 
ideas  and  words  be  always  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  men  !  At  least 
he  always  lets  us  understand  his  meaning;  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  studied  obscurity  and  evasions  of  diplomatic  language. — 
See  TUIBAUDEAU,  vii.  204,  205. 
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CHAP,    which  had  reached  ninety  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  fell  to 
eighty  :  but  Napoleon,  with  despotic  authority,  determined 


L809-     they  should  descend  no  further.     Without  consulting  his 

council,  he  issued  an  order  that  all  stock  offered  below 

eighty  should  be  purchased  by  the  government  with  money 

1  Tiiib.  Vii.  furnished  by  the  sinking-fund  and  the  bank.     The  stock 

H°ard?(x.'     speedily  fell  lower,  but  the  government  purchases  arrested 

Pelet3*;4'     *ne  decline,  and  for  six  months  the  struggle  continued, 

^\\\0  during   which    30,000,000    francs    (£1,200,000)    were 

fJf'Th-"'    cxPen(ied  by  the  treasury.     In  the  end,  however,  the 

*.  52.      '  battle  of  Wagrain  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  by  raising 

the  stock  above  eighty.1 

I!}  In  the  course  of  his  discussions  with  Champagny,  the 

Deep  um-    French  minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  this  period,  Metter- 

brage  taken      .,  .   .        n    -i  .  .  11  ,..  ••          -, 

by  Austria  nich,  with  all  his  caution,  could  not  disguise  the  deep 
ference  of"  umbrage  tsikcii  by  Austria  at  not  having  been  invited  to 
irth'  take  part  in  the  conferences  of  Erfurth ;  and  he  admitted, 
that,  if  this  had  been  done,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  would 
in  all  probability  have  recognised  Joseph  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  rupture  \vould  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented. This  was  the  most  serious  grievance  which  he 
had  to  allege  against  the  coalesced  Emperors.  It  was 
more  than  an  affair  of  jealousy  ;  material  interests  were 
at  stake.  Austria  had  good  reason  to  anticipate  evil  to 
herself  from  the  ominous  conjunction  of  two  such  powers 
in  her  neighbourhood  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  cor- 
diality of  Alexander  would  unquestionably  have  cooled 
if  Francis  or  Mettcrnich  had  been  admitted  to  these 
deliberations.  Napoleon's  favour  was  too  precious  to  be 
divided  between  two  potentates  without  exciting  jealousy: 
like  a  beauty  surrounded  by  lovers,  he  could  not  show  a  prc- 
?>,  7llibVjvii'  ference  to  one  without  producing  estrangement  of  the  other. 

207.     i>ign.  €  i 

viii.  181.     He  chose  for  his  intimate  ally  the  power  of  whose  strength 

Thiers   x. 

91.  he  had  had  the  most  convincing  experience,  and  from  whose 

hostility  he  had,  from  its  distance,  least  to  apprehend. 2 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  was  rapidly  completing  his  ar- 
rangements.    Orders  were  despatched  to  Davoust  early 
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in  March  to  concentrate  his  immense  corps  at  Baireuth,    CHAP. 
Bamberg,  and  Nuremberg,  and  establish  the  headquarters 


of  the  whole  army  at  Wurtzburg ;  Massena,  at  the  same 
time,  received  directions  to  repair  to   Strassburg,  and  Measures  for 
press  on  with  his  corps  to   Ulm ;  Oudinot  was  moved  trationnofn 
upon  Augsburg ;  Bernadotte  despatched  to  Dresden  to  lrmy.ren 
take  the  command  of  the  Saxons ;   Bessieres,  with  the  March  4< 
Imperial  Guard,  transported  by  post  in  all  imaginable 
haste  from  Burgos  across  the  Pyrenees  and  to  the  Rhine ; 
instructions  were  transmitted  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  Warsaw  to  hasten  the  formation  of  three  Polish  divi- 
sions, to  co-operate  with  the  Russians  in  protecting  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  and  menacing  Galicia ;  while  the 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  confederacy  were  enjoined  to  col- 
lect their  respective  contingents  at  their  different  rallying 
points,  and  direct  them  towards  the  general  rendezvous 
of  this  immense  force  on  the  Danube,  at  Ingolstadt  or 
Donauworth.    Thus,  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  from  the 
mountains  of  Asturias  to  the  plains  of  Poland,  armed 
men  were  converging  in  all  directions  to  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  where  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
would  ere  long  be  collected;  while  the  provident  care  of 
the  Emperor  was  not  less  actively  exerted  in  collecting  1  Uib  ^ 
magazines  upon  the  projected  line  of  operations  for  the  aoe.  petet, 
stupendous  multitude,  and  providing,  in  the  arming  andstut.'26,29. 
replenishing  of  the  fortresses,  both  a  base  for  offensive  9$™w.  *' 
operations,  and  a  refuge  in  the  event  of  disaster. l 

On  the  side  of  the  Austrians,  preparations  not  less 
threatening  were  going  rapidly  forward.     The  regular  prepara- 
army  had  been  augmented  to  three  hundred  thousand  S^ 
infantry  and  above  thirty  thousand  cavalry ;  besides  two  Austna- 
hundred  thousand  of  the  landwehr  and  Hungarian  insur- 
rection.   The  disposable  force  was  divided  into  nine  corps, 
besides  two  of  reserve.     Six  of  these,  containing  nomi- 
nally one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  one 
hundred   and  twenty  thousand   might   be   relied   on   as 
able  to  assemble  round  the  standards,  were  mustered  in 
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CHAP.    Bohemia,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Archduke 
Charles ;  besides  two  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube, 


1809.  jn  |jpper  Austria.  The  Archduke  John  was  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  two  others,  forty-seven  thousand 
strong,  in  Italy,  supported  by  the  landwehr  of  Carinthia, 
Carniola,  and  Istria,  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  more, 
who,  though  hardly  equal  to  a  shock  in  the  field,  were 
of  great  value  in  garrisoning  fortresses  and  conducting 
secondary  operations;  the  Marquis  Chastellar  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Tyrol  from  the 
Pusterthal,  with  twelve  thousand  regular  troops,  where 
he  expected  to  be  immediately  joined  by  twenty  thousand 
hardy  and  warlike  peasants ;  while  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, with  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
cavalry,  was  to  invade  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
avert  the  calamities  of  war  from  the  Galician  plains. 
The  total  number  of  troops,  after  deducting  the  non- 
effective  and  sick,  might  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  twenty -eight  thousand 
cavalry,  with  eight  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  :  a  prodi- 
gious force,  when  their  discipline  and  efficiency  were 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  support  which  they 
were  to  receive,  not  only  from  the  immense  reserves  of 
landwehr  in  all  the  provinces,  but  from  the  general  spirit 
and  unanimity  of  the  monarchy,  The  commencement  of 
hostilities  at  once  in  Bavaria,  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  Poland, 
might  seem  an  imprudent  dispersion  of  strength,  espe- 
cially when  the  tremendous  blows  to  be  anticipated  from 
Napoleon  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  are  duly  weighed ; 
but  these,  in  appearance  offensive,  Mrere  in  reality  strictly 
i  stut  34  defensive  operations.  It  was  well  known  that  the  moment 
40.  Pefet,  war  Was  declared,  the  French  Emperor,  according  to  his 

i.  16(i,  173.  .  ..   .  .        l  .  ° 

jom.  iii.      usual  policy,  would  direct  all  Ins  forces  against  the  centre 
TiiLiTsI*"'  of  the  enemy's  power;  invasion  from  Italy,  Bavaria,  and 
84,' w!  *'     Poland  was  immediately  to  be  anticipated;1  and  in  main- 
taining the  struggle  in  the  hostile  provinces  adjoining 
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the  frontier,  the  war  was  in  reality  averted  from  their    CHAP. 
own  vitals.* 


The  utmost  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  to  rouse     1809' 

1 8 

the  patriotic  ardour  of  all  classes,  and  government  in  that  Spirit wi.ich 
important  duty  were  magnanimously  seconded  by  the  dassesof 
nobles  and  people  throughout  the  empire.  Never,  indeed,  ^m^™*" 
since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  had  unanimity  so 
universal  prevailed  through  all  the  varied  provinces  of  the 
Imperial  dominions,  and  never  had  so  enthusiastic  a  spirit 
animated  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  nobles,  the  clergy, 
the  peasants,  the  burghers,  all  felt  the  sacred  flame,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  devotion  to  the  common  cause. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  women  in  particular,  as  in  all 
cases  of  vehement  public  excitement,  knew  no  bounds. 
At  their  head  was  the  young  Empress,  married  only  the 
year  before,  who  entered  into  the  contest  as  warmly  as 
the  Queen  of  Prussia  had  done  at  Berlin  before  the 
battle  of  Jena.  Her  mother,  the  Archduchess  Beatrice, 
had  openly  declared  against  France,  and  many  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank,  especially  the  Princess  Bagrathion,  the 
Princess  Legnowski,  the  Countess  de  Kaunitz,  added  the 
influence  of  their  charms  to  the  general  enthusiasm.  The 
requisitions  of  government  were  instantly  agreed  to  ;  the 
supplies  of  men  and  money  cheerfully  voted ;  the  levies 
for  the  regular  army  anticipated  by  voluntary  enrolment ; 
the  landwehr  rapidly  filled  up  with  brave  and  hardy 
peasants.  At  Vienna,  in  particular,  the  patriotic  ardour 
was  unbounded  ;  and  when  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  the  173^™' 
6th  April,  marched  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  wgi- jj^iyS 
ment,  one  swell  of  rapture  seemed  to  animate  the  whole  ^>B4-,^U' 

.  .  .  "cg-  1809, 

population.     That  accomplished  prince  aided  the  general  2°^  204- 
ardour  by  an  address  to  his  soldiers  on  the  day  of  his  cs,  64.' 
entry,1  f  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  the  generous 

*  See  Appendix,  A,  Chap.  LVI. 

f  "  When  all  endeavours  to  preserve  independence  from  the  insatiable  ambi- 
tion of  a  foreign  conqueror  prove  fruitless,  when  nations  are  falling  around  us, 
and  when  lawful  sovereigns  are  torn  from  the  hearts  of  their  subjects ;  when,  in 
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CHAP,    sentiments  which  it  expresses,  as  well  as  the  light  which 

!_  it  throws  on  the  general  reasons  for  the  war. 

While  these  immense  military  preparations  were  going 
Last  dipio-  on  upon  both  sides,  the  semblance  of  diplomatic  relations 

matic  com-  MI     i  T\      •  •»••  •    i  • 

municatious  was  still  kept  up  at  Pans.  Mettermch,  who  remained 
March  10.  there  to  the  last,  rather  as  a  legitimate  spy  than  in  any 
other  character,  presented  a  note  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  on  the  10th  March.  He  there  represented  it  as 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  since  the  treaty  which  followed 
the  evacuation  of  Braunau,  there  was  no  longer  any  sub- 
ject of  difference  between  the  two  powers ;  and  that, 
although  the  Emperor  of  Austria  might  well  conceive 
disquietude  at  the  numerous  movements  which  had  taken 
place  since  January,  he  had  no  desire  except  to  sec  Europe 
in  peace.  The  French  cabinet  replied,  that  unquestion- 
ably no  subject  of  difference  remained  between  the  two 
powers  ;  and  that,  this  being  the  case,  the  Emperor  could 
not  conceive,  cither  what  the  Austrians  would  be  at,  or 
what  occasioned  their  pretended  disquietudes.  Here  ter- 
minated this  diplomatic  farce  :  it  deceived  neither  party ; 
but  botli  had  objects  to  gain  by  postponing  for  a  short 
time  the  commencement  of  hostilities.1 

The  original  plan  of  the  Austrians  was  to  invade  at 

fine,  the  danger  of  universal  subjugation  threatens  even  the  happy  states  of 
Austria,  and  their  peaceable  fortunate  inhabitants,  then  does  our  country 
demand  its  deliverance  from  us,  and  we  stand  forth  in  its  defence.  On  you,  my 
brother  soldiers,  are  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  those  who  still  fed 
for  national  honour  and  national  prosperity.  You  shall  not  incur  the  disgrace 
of  being  made  the  instruments  of  oppression ;  you  shall  not  carry  on  the  endless 
wars  of  ambition  under  distant  climes;  your  blood  shall  never  flow  for  foreign 
fleets  or  insatiable covetousness;  nor  on  you  shall  the  curse  alight  of  annihilating 
distant  nations,  and,  over  the  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  defenders  of  their 
country,  paving  the  way  for  a  foreigner  to  a  usurped  throne.  A  happier  lot 
awaits  you  ;  the  liberty  of  Europe  has  taken  refuge  under  your  banners.  Your 
victories  will  loose  its  fetters,  and  your  brothers  in  Germany,  yet  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  long  for  their  deliverance.  On  the  fields  of  Ulrn  and  Marcngo, 
of  which  the  enemy  BO  often  reminds  us  with  ostentatious  pride,  we  shall 
renew  the  glorious  deeds  of  Wiirtzburg  and  Ostrach,  of  Stockach  and  Zurich, 
of  Verona,  the  Trebbia,  and  Novi.  We  shall  conquer  a  lasting  peace  for  our 
country ;  but  that  great  end  is  not  to  be  attained  without  proportionate  virtues. 
Unconditional  subordination,  strict  discipline,  persevering  courage,  unshaken 
steadiness  in  danger,  are  the  companions  of  true  fortitude.  Nothing  but  a 
union  of  will,  and  joint  co-operation  of  the  whole,  can  lead  to  victory.  I  will 
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once  Franconia,  Lombardj,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Grand-   CHAP. 

duchy  of  Warsaw.     In  all  these  districts  they  had  mime-  !_ 

rous  and  active  partisans,  and  they  confidently  expected 
powerful  aid  from  their  exertions.  For  this  purpose  they  Austrian 
had  accumulated  enormous  masses  of  troops,  above  a  hun-  campaign? 
dred  thousand  strong,  in  Bohemia ;  from  whence,  as  a 
central  point,  they  were  in  a  situation  to  issue  in  any 
direction  which  might  seem  advisable.  They  were,  in 
March,  grouped  around  Prague,  in  the  north-western 
extremity  of  that  country,  between  the  Elbe,  the  Eger, 
the  Moldau,  and  the  Wittau.  The  object  of  this  extra- 
ordinary concentration  of  troops  was,  to  advance  suddenly 
into  the  country  of  Baireuth,  give  assistance  to  the  nume- 
rous ardent  spirits  and  malcontents  of  that  quarter  of 
Germany,  fall  upon  Davoust's  corps  which  was  assem- 
bled at  Wurtzburg,  before  it  could  receive  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  hastening  to  its  support,  or  be  electri- 
fied by  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  and,  if  possible,  drive  it 
back  by  superior  forces  to  the  Rhine.*  Such  an  event, 
it  was  well  known,  would  at  once  bring  to  the  Austrian 
standards  a  vast  body  of  ardent  recruits,  whom  the  enor- 
mous exactions  and  grinding  tyranny  of  the  French 
armies  had  filled  with  unbounded  hatred  at  their  domi- 

be  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  you  ;  you  shall  receive  the  first  thanks  of  your 
country  from  your  general  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  patriotism  of  the  Aus- 
trian nobility  has  anticipated  your  wants  ;  this  is  a  pledge  of  the  national  grati- 
tude. Adorned  with  the  marks  of  the  public  esteem,  will  I  present  to  our 
sovereign,  to  the  world,  those  brave  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  Civil  virtues  must  also  accompany  your  arms  out  of  the  field  of 
battle  :  the  real  soldier  is  moderate,  compassionate,  humane ;  he  knows  the 
evils  of  war,  and  strives  to  lighten  them.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  our  mon- 
arch to  oppress  foreign  nations,  but  to  deliver  them,  and  to  form  with  their 
princes  a  lasting  peace,  and  maintain  the  general  welfare  and  security."- — Ann. 
Rey.  1809,  691 ;  App.  to  Ckron. 

*  The  directions  of  the  Aulic  Council  for  the  war  in  Italy  and  the  Tyrol, 
were  to  concentrate  both  corps,  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  John, 
between  Villach  and  Klagenfurth,  and  then  advance  in  two  columns  :  one  by 
the  Pusterthal  into  the  Tyrol,  and  over  the  Brenner  to  Trent  ;  the  other  by 
Ponteba  to  Bassano,and  from  thence  to  the  Adige ;  while  the  care  of  observing 
the  lower  Isonzo  was  intrusted  to  the  landwehr  of  Istria.  The  cabinet  of 
Vienna  calculated  with  much  reason  upon  the  expected  insurrection  in  the 
Tyrol,  to  aid  and  support  both  these  movements. — STUTTERHEIM,  56,  57  ;  and 
PELET,  i.  196. 
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CHAP,    nation,  and  it  was  hoped  would  at  the  same  time  overcome 
the  indecision  of  Prussia,  and  bring  its  disciplined  bat- 


1809<     talions  to  the  side  of  the  Imperialists  in  the  great  contest 

for  European  freedom.     This  plan  was   ably  conceived, 

and  if  carried  into  execution  with  the  requisite  alacrity 

and  vigour,  might  have  been  attended  with  great  results; 

Feb  0?      for  the  French  armies  were  very  much  scattered  in  the 

152 "153'    cnt^  °^  February,  and,  by  issuing  suddenly  from  the  great 

Peie't.i.iito,  salient  fortress  of  Bohemia,  and  pressing  forward  towards 

40,49.    "  the   Rhine,  the  Archduke  Charles  might   have  entirely 

8u.'crs        separated  Oudinot,  who  lay  in  Suabia,  from  Davoust,  who 

was  cantoned  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine.1 

The  Austrians  had  taken  Napoleon,  in  a  certain  degree, 
Plans" oir  at  unawares ;  as  not  only  was  the  flower  of  his  veteran 
April']"'1'  troops  in  Spain,  but  the  forces  which  still  remained  in 
Germany,  though  extremely  formidable  if  once  assembled 
together,  were  scattered  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other.  His  plan,  therefore,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  policy,  was  strictly  defensive  in  the  out- 
set, to  gain  time  for  the  concentration  of  his  troops.  At 
the  same  time,  as  he  deemed  it  unfitting  that  he  himself 
should  be  at  the  head  of  his  army  before  any  decisive 
blows  were  struck,  and  where,  possibly,  disasters  might 
be  incurred,  Berthier  was  despatched  early  in  April  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  whole  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor — a  convenient  arrangement,  as,  if  his  opera- 
tions proved  successful,  they  would,  of  course,  be  ascribed 
to  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  his  superior  in  com- 
mand ;  if  the  reverse,  the  whole  blame  of  a  miscarriage 
might  be  laid  upon  himself.  From  the  period  of  his 
arrival,  the  whole  troops,  both  French  and  those  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  formed  into  one  army, 
to  be  called  the  army  of  Germany.  It  was  divided  into 
eight  corps,  commanded  by  the  most  distinguished  mar- 
shals in  the  French  service,  and  mustered  two  hundred 
thousand  effective  men.  The  Emperor  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  provide  subsistence,  clothing,  and  ammu- 
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nition  for  this  enormous  multitude;  *  among  other  things,   CHAP. 
twenty-five  million  ball-cartridges  were  collected.      But  _  L_ 
he  enjoined  that  the  system  should  be  rigorously  followed      i09' 
out  of  making  war  support  war,  and  strictly  forbade  any 
stores  or  provisions  being  purchased  in  France  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  if  they  could  be  procured  by  requisi- 
tions or  military  contributions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine.     Rapid  concentration  of  his  troops  was  enjoined 
to  Berthier,  either  at  Ratisbon  or  DonauM'drth,  according 
to  circumstances  ;  but  no  offensive  operations  were  to  be 
commenced  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  who  was 
expected  about  the  middle  of  April.    To  all  who  were  2  u^s'1' 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  movements,  it  was  j?™^ 
evident  that  the  moment  he  arrived,  and  deemed  himself  Stut'-  ™> 
in  sufficient  strength,  he  would  commence  a  furious  onset,  i.  i.97,  209! 
and  pour  with  concentrated  masses  down  the  valley  of  the  102! 
Danube.1 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  took  the  initiative.    On  the  8th 

22 

of  April,  the  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  frontiers  at  once  Commence- 
on  the  Inn,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Italy.    Had™iufes0byOS~ 


the  original  plan  of  the  Aulic  Council  been  followed  out,  itfa^. 
and  the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  debouched  from  Bohemia,  midway  between 

MEN. 

*  Second  corps,  .  .  Marshal  Lannes,  50,000 


Third, 
Fourth,  . 
Seventh, 
Eighth, 


Davoust,  60,000 

Massena,  50,000 

Lefebvre,  34,000 

Augereau,  20,000 


Ninth,  Saxon  confederation  and  French,              Beruadotte,  50,000 

Tenth,     ....               King  of  Westphalia,  25,000 

Imperial  Guard,               .             .  22,000 

Reserve  cavalry,              .            .                            Bessieres,  14,000 


325,000 
and  400  pieces  of  cannon. 

But  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  had  not  yet  arrived  :  the  Guard 
and  reserve  cavalry  were  on  their  march  from  Spain ;  Bernadotte's  corps  was 
still  at  a  distance  in  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  the  contingents  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  were  far  from  being  complete.  Still  a  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  French  troops  and  sixty  thousand  of  those  of  the  Confedera- 
tion might  be  relied  on  for  active  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. — • 
THIBAUDEAU,  vii.  14. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  T 
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CHAP,  the  Maine  and  the  Black  Forest,  and  advanced  towards 
LVI'  Mannheim,  this  commencement  of  hostilities  might  have 
1809.  |)een  attended  with  most  important  effects  ;  for  dissatis- 
faction with  the  French  rule  was  universal  in  that  quarter  ; 
and  if  a  powerful  demonstration  from  England,  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders,  had  timeously  seconded  this  irruption, 
the  seat  of  war  might  have  been  permanently  fixed  on 
the  middle  and  lower  Rhine.*  On  the  17th  March, 
Austria  had  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  on  the 
two  banks  of  the  Danube,  within  eight  days'  march  of 
Ratisbon  ;  while  Davoust  only  broke  up  from  his  canton- 
ments in  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  Oder  and  lower 
Elbe,  on  that  day  ;  Massena  was  still  on  the  Rhine,  and 
Oudinot  alone  at  Augsburg,  the  Bavarians  being  on  the 
Iser.  Thus  the  complete  separation  of  the  Frencli  corps 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  certainty,  by  a  rapid  advance 
towards  Mannheim  at  that  period.  But  the  successful 
execution  of  this  well-conceived  design  required  a  vigour 
of  determination  and  alacrity  of  execution  to  which  the 
Austrians  were  as  yet  strangers  ;  and  the  English  cabinet 
were  too  great  novices  in  the  military  art  to  be  aware  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  time  in  war.  Thus  the  moment 
for  decisive  action  was  lost  by  both  powers,  and  by  hesi- 
till  the  period  for  striking  the  blow  was  past,  and 


stut.  en,'     the   French  troops  were  concentrated  on   the  Danube, 
152,  153.  '  Austria  lost  all  the  immense  advantages  of  her  central 
threatening  position  in  Bohemia.1 

*  The  instructions  of  tbe  Aulic  Council  in  the  outset  of  the  campaign  were, 
"  to  advance  in  large  masses,  and  attack  the  French  army  wherever  it  might 
assemble,  either  on  the  Maine,  the  Naab,  or  the  Danube.  Should  u  French 
corps  enter  Bavaria,  the  grand  Austrian  army  was  not  to  swerve  from  its  direc- 
tion, but  trust  to  arresting  the  movement  on  Bavaria,  by  threatening  the 
advancing  corps  on  the  Hide  of  Ratisbon  or  Donauwb'rth.  If  Marshal  Davoust 
retired  in  order  to  avoid  any  engagement  before  the  arrival  of  his  reinforce- 
ments, the  grand  Austrian  army  was  nevertheless  to  continue  to  advance  with 
all  possible  expedition,  and  take  up  a  central  position  between  the  Jilack  Forest 
and  the  Maine,  and  there  be  regulated  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
chances  of  ,  successful  operations  which  were  afforded.  The  issue  of  the  war 
depends  on  this  operation,  and  on  the  issue  of  the  first  battle,  which  will,  in 
all  probability,  if  successful,  rouse  the  malcontents  of  Baireuth,  overawe 
Saxony,  and  bring  over  to  the  standards  of  Austria  great  part  of  the  troops  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhino  which  arc  now  arrayed  against  her."  —  STUT- 
TEimi.iM,  61-09;  PELET,  i.  194. 
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When  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  Bavaria,    CHAP. 
the  Aulic  Council  committed  a  second  error,  still  greater          ' 
than  the  former  ;  for  instead  of  permitting  the  Archduke     18£09> 
Charles,  from  his  central  position  in  Bohemia,  to  fall  impolitic 
perpendicularly  on  the  French  corps,   scattered  to  the  earfySov* 
south  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  at  the  distance  of  m 
only  six  or  eight  days'  march,  they  ordered  him  to  coun- 
termarch the  great  body  of  his  forces,  and  open  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Inn  ;    a  gratuitous  fault,   which  gave  his  April  10. 
troops  triple  the  distance  to  march,  and  the  enemy  triple 
the  time  to  complete  their  preparations  and  concentrate 
their   forces.     At   length,    however,    the   toilsome   and 
unnecessary  countermarch  was  completed ;  the  Austrian 
columns,  after  being  transported  a  hundred  miles  back 
towards  Vienna,  and  across  the  Danube,  were  arrayed  in 
dense  masses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  ;   and  the 
Archduke,  crossing  that  river  in  imposing  strength,  pre- 
pared, at  the  head  of  six  corps,  to  carry  the  seat  of  war 
into  the  vast  and  level  plains  which  stretch  from  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.* 
At  the  same  moment,  the  long-wished-for  signals  were 
given  from  the  frontiers  of  Styria  and  Salzbourg,  to  the 
provinces  of  the  Tyrol.     With  speechless  transport,  the 
brave  mountaineers  beheld  the  bale-fires  glowing  on  the  i  Jom> ;. 
eastern  boundaries  of  their  romantic  country.    Instantly  a  ^VS 
thousand  beacons  were  kindled  over  all  its  rugged  surface  ;  p}^  ^: 
the  cliifs  of  the  Brenner  were  reddened  by  the  glare,  the  stut.60,  ei. 

Thicvs   x. 

waters  of  the  Eisach  reflected  its  light ; l  and  before  the  ss,  so! 
ascending  sun  had  spread  his  rosy  tint  over  the  glaciers  of 

*  The  position  and  strength  of  his  force  on  the  8th  April,  two  days  before 
the  passage  of  the  Inn,  was  as  follows  : — 


Fourth  Corps,  .     . 
Third  Corps,     .     . 
Fifth  Corps,      .     . 
Sixth  Corps,     .     . 
Division  Jellachich, 

Rosenberg,     .     . 
Hohenzollern,     . 
Archduke  Louis, 
Killer,       .     .     . 

at  Scharding, 
at  Antishofen, 
near  Braunau, 
at  Braunau, 
at  Salzbourg, 

MEN. 

24,914 
23,913 
24,383 
23,374 
9,962 

First  Reserve  Corps, 
Second     do.      do. 

Lichtenstein, 
Kienmayer,  . 

near  Schardiug, 
at  Braunau,  .     . 

12,998 
6,9oO 

— KOCII,  Memoirea  dc  Massenet,  vi.  375,  377. 


Total, 


.     120,491 
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CHAP,    the  Glockner,  the  inhabitants  of  the  icy  steeps  were 
warmed  by  the  glow,  which,  at  the  voice  of  patriotism, 


called  a  nation  of  heroes  to  arms. 

24  The   instructions   of   Napoleon   to   Berthier,*   before 

First  move-  leaving  Paris,  were  clear  and  precise  ;   viz.  that  if  the 
the  AM-     enemy  commenced  his  attack  before  the  15th,  by  which 
imminent    time  it  was  calculated  the  bulk  of  his  forces  might  be 
fhelvench.  assembled  around  Ratisbon,  the  army  was  to  be  concen- 
Atial trated  on  the  Lech  around  Donauworth ;    if  after  that 
Plate  53.     date,  at  Ratisbon,  guarding  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube 
from  it  to  Passau.     On  the  12th,  however,  by  means  of 
the   telegraph   which  the    Emperor  had  established  in 
central  Germany,  he  was  apprised  at  Paris  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Inn  by  the  Archduke  and  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.     He   instantly  set  out ;  and  with  such  pre- 
cision were  the  movements  of  the  immense  force,  which 
was  converging  from  the  mountains  of  Galicia  and  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  calculated, 
that  the  last  arrived  at  the  general  point  of  rendezvous 
around  Ratisbon,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Emperor 
was  approaching  from  Paris.     It  was  high  time  that  he 

*  "  By  the  1st  April,"  said  Napoleon,  "  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust,  which 
broke  up  from  the  Oder  and  Lower  Elbe  on  the  17th  March,  will  be  estab- 
lished between  Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  and  Baireuth  ;  Massena  will  be  round 
Ulm ;  Oudinot  between  Augsburg  and  Donauworth.  From  the  1st  to  the 
15th,  three  French  corps,  130,000  strong,  besides  10,000  allies,  the  Bavarians 
in  advance  on  the  Iser,  and  the  Wiirteinbergers  in  reserve,  may  be  concen- 
trated at  Ratisbon  or  Ingolstadt.  Strong  tttu-de-pont  should  be  thrown  up 
at  Augsburg,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Lech  ;  at  Ingolstadt,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  debouch  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube;  and  above  all,  at  Passau, 
which  should  be  put  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  two  or  three  months.  The 
Emperor's  object  is  to  concentrate  his  army  as  soon  as  possible  at  Ratisbon  : 
the  position  on  the  Lech  is  to  be  assumed  only  if  it  is  attacked  before  the  con- 
centration at  the  former  town  is  possible.  The  second  corps  will  be  at  Ratisbon 
by  the  10th,  and  on  that  day  Bessieres  will  also  arrive  with  the  reserve  cavalry 
of  the  Guard  ;•  Davoust  will  be  at  Nuremberg,  Massena  at  Augsburg,  Lefebvre 
at  one  or  two  marches  from  Ratisbon.  Headquarters  may  then  be  safely 
established  in  that  town,  in  the  midst  of  200,000  men,  guarding  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  from  Ratisbon  to  Passau,-  by  means  of  which  stream  provisions 
and  supplies  of  every  sort  will  be  procured  in  abundance.  Should  the  Aus- 
trians  debouch  from  Bohemia  or  Ratisbon,  Davoust  and  Lefebvre  should  fall 
back  on  Ingolstadt  or  Donauworth." — NAPOLEON'S  Instructions  to  BEKTUIER, 
April  1,  1809;  PELET,  i.  212,  213. 
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should  come  to  take  the  command  of  the  army ;  for,  in    CHAP. 
the  interim,  Berthier  had  brought  it,  by  the  confession  of 


the  French   themselves,    to   the  verge   of  destruction.* 
Instead  of  instantly  following  up  the  Emperor's  instruc- 
tions, by  concentrating  his  forces  at  Ratisbon  or  Donau- 
worth,  he  scattered  them,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  l  Pelet  ; 
of  Davoust  and  Massena,  in  the  dangerous  view  of  stop-  |^«  '2$?-70 
ping  the  advance  of  the  Austrians  at  all  points.    Nothing  J°m- J-  }^- 
but  the  tardiness  of  their  opponents  saved  the  French  100,  m 
army  from  the  most  serious  calamities.1 

But  while  Berthier  dispersed  his  troops  as  if  to  render 
them  the  more  accessible  to  the  blows  of  the  Imperialists,  imprudent 
the  Archduke  moved  forward  with  such  slowness  as  if  onm^rces 
he  desired  to  give  them  time  to  concentrate  their  forces  and^iow'^ 
•before  he  commenced  his  attack.     They  crossed  the  Inn  ^v!Aus-of 
on  the  10th  at  Braunau,  Scharding,  and  other  points,  and  tArian* 

'  "  r  >  April  16. 

on  the  16th  they  had  only  advanced  as  far  as  the  Iser,  a 
distance  of  twenty  leagues.  On  the  latter  day  they  attacked 
the  bridge  of  Landshut,  over  that  river;  and  at  the  same 
time  crossed  over  a  division  at  Dingolfing,  farther  down 
its  course,  which  threatened  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  General  Deroy,  who  commanded  the  Bavarians  placed 
in  garrison  at  Landshut,  and  obliged  them  to  evacuate 
that  important  town.  The  whole  line  of  the  Iser  was 
now  abandoned  by  the  Bavarians,  who  fell  back  in  haste 
towards  Neustadt  and  the  forest  of  Diirnback;  while 
the  Austrians,  in  great  strength,  crossed  that  river  at  all 
points,  and  directed  their  steps  on  the  great  road  to 
Nuremberg,  evidently  toward  the  bridges  of  Neustadt 
and  Kehlheim,  in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
both  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  making  this  movement, 
the  Archduke  was  acting  on  the  principle  which  his  cam- 
paign of  1796  had  made  him  consider  as  an  axiom,  "  that 
the  possession  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube  from 

*  "  The  Emperor,  on  his  road  to  the  army,"  says  Jomini,  "  felt  the  liveliest 
disquietude  at  the  posture  of  affairs — Berthier  had  brought  the  army  within  a 
hair's-breadth  of  destruction." — JOMINI,  iii.  159. 
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CHAP.    Ratisbon  to  Donauworth,  gave  to  any  belligerent  army 
in  southern  Germany  the  key  of  a  certain  victory."     Yet 


1809.     eyen  then,  \vhen   their   forces   were    concentrated,   and 

1  .Tom.  11.  . 

159, 160.  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy  as  yet  assembled, 
2:39. ''  stut.  and  when  everything  depended  on  rapidity  of  movement, 
Bi^n.'Viii.  they  advanced  only  two  or  three  leagues  a -day  :  so 
x^'iis,1  LU.'  inveterate  were  the  habits  of  tardiness  and  delay  which 
characterise  the  German  character.1 

The  approach  of  the  formidable  masses  of  the  Austrians, 
Faulty'      however,  fully  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong, 
of  Berthier  even  though  advancing  with  the  pace  of  a  tortoise,  threw 
tLTpro-    Berthier  into  an  agony  of  indecision.     It  then  evidently 
appeared  how  much  the  major-general  of  the  army  was 
indebted  for  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  to  the  directions 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  how  different  a  capacious  talent  for 
the  management  of  details  is,  from  the  eagle  glance  which 
April  16.     can  direct  the  movements  of  the  whole.     Despite  all  his 
remonstrances,  he  compelled  Davoust  to  concentrate  his 
corps  at  Ratisbon,  while  at  the  very  same  moment,  he 
ordered  Massena  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Lech — sepa- 
rating thus  the  two  principal  corps  of  the  French  army 
by  at  least  thirty-five  leagues  from  each  other,  and  ex- 
posing the  former,  with  his  magnificent  corps,  the  flower 
of  the  army,  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Archduke  before 
any  adequate  reinforcements  could  be  brought  up  to  his 
support.    Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  to  Lefebvre, 
Wredc,  and  Oudinot,  placing  them  in  echelons,  one  be- 
hind another,  across  Bavaria,  in  so  useless  and  absurd  a 
position,  that  more  than  one   of  the  marshals  did  not 
scruple  to  ascribe  it  to  treachery — a  charge,  however, 
240^249.'    from  which  the  whole  character  of  Berthier,  and  the  un- 
221,224.'    interrupted  confidence  he  enjoyed  from  the  Emperor,  is 
m 'Vav9'  sufficient  to  exculpate  him.     As  it  was,  the  scattered 
Koc4|M4'    position  which  he  gave  to  the  army  over  a  line  of  forty 
100,114.     leagues  in  extent,  with  numerous  undefended  apertures 

J  filers    x. 

120, 121.'    between  the  corps,2  was  such,  that  a  little  more  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  would  have  exposed  it  to 
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certain  destruction,  and  brought  the  Austrian  columns    CHAP. 
in  triumph  to  the  Rhine.* 


Meanwhile  the  Archduke,  notwithstanding  the  tardi-     ia°9> 

.  .  27 

ness  of  his  movements,  was  inundating  Bavaria  with  his  The  advan 


troops.     Ilillcr,  on  the  left,  had  advanced  to  Mosburg,  °\™l 
and  was  to  move  on  Hamburg  ;  Jellachich  had  occupied  -J^J  the" 
Munich,  from  whence  the  King  of  Bavaria  hastily  fled  to  Frcnch 

J  army. 

Stuttgard  to  meet  Napoleon  ;  on  the  right,  Rosenberg  had  APril  17- 
advanced  to  Eckmuhl  ;  the  two  corps  left  in  Bohemia  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  were  approaching  by  leisurely 
marches  towards  Ratisbon  ;  while  in  the  centre  the 
Archduke  himself,  with  four  corps,  seventy  thousand 
strong,  was  drawing  near  to  Abensberg,  Neustadt,  and 
Kehlheim,  midway  between  Ratisbon  and  Donauworth. 
Berthier  had  gone  to  the  former  town,  where  Davoust  was 
stationed  with  sixty  thousand  men  ;  but  it  seemed  next 
to  impossible  to  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  situation, 
as  Massena  was  at  Augsburg,  thirty-five  leagues  to  the 
south-west,  and  the  centre  of  the  Archduke  was  inter- 
posed, in  appalling  strength,  right  between  them.  The 
Bavarians  under  Lefebvre  and  Wrede,  the  Wiirtembergers 
under  Vandamme,  who  had  just  come  up,  and  a  division 
of  cuirassiers,  were  indeed  in  front  of  the  Archduke  around 
Neustadt  ;  but  they  could  with  difficulty  maintain  their 
own  ground,  and  were  in  no  condition  to  extricate  Davoust,  2<j2el263* 
who,  threatened  by  a  hundred  thousand  Austrians  under  ™b24i< 

the   Archduke  on  the  south   of  the  Danube,  and  forty  J°m-  »•  16°- 

-i  •  T>  i  Stut-  7'2'  80- 

thousand  descending  from  Bohemia  on  the  north,  seemed  Sav.  iv.  44, 

destined  for  no  other  fate  than  that  of  Mack,  four  years  *.  117.  "e 
before,  at  Ulin.1 

*  "  You  cannot  imagine,"  said  Napoleon,  "  in  what  a  condition  I  found  the 
army  on  my  arrival,  and  to  what  dreadful  reverses  it  was  exposed,  if  we  had 
had  to  deal  with  an  enterprising  enemy.  I  shall  take  care  that  I  am  not 
surprised  again  in  such  a  manner."  And  to  Berthier  himself  he  wrote  from 
Donauworth,  the  moment  he  arrived  on  the  17th:  —  "  What  you  have  done 
appears  so  strange,  that  if  I  was  not  aware  of  your  friendship  I  should  think 
you  were  betraying  me  ;  Davoust  is  afc  this  moment  more  completely  at  the 
-disposal  of  the  Archduke  than  of  myself."  —  PELET,  v.  248  ;  THIBAUDEAU,  vii. 
224  ;  SAVAUT,  iv.  44;  KOCH,  vi.  114. 
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CHAP.        Matters  were  in  this  critical    state  when  Napoleon, 

T  VT 

early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  arrived  at  Donauworth. 


1809. 
28. 


Instantly  he  began  inquiring  of  every  one  concerning  the 
position,  destination,    and  movements   of  the   Austrian 
concentrates  corps  ;  sent  out  officers  in  all  directions  to  acquire  accu- 
h"  "™y*     rate  information  ;  and  next  morning  despatched  the  most 
pressing  orders  to  Massena  to  hasten,  at  least  with  his 
advanced  guard,  consisting  of  Oudinot's  corps,  and  his 
cavalry,  to  Pfaffenhofen,  a  considerable  town,  nearly  half- 
way from  Augsburg  to  the  seat  of  war  round  Neustadt 
and   Kehlheim.*     Davoust,  at  the   same   time,  received 
orders  to  move  on  the  18th  in  the  direction  of  Neustadt, 
so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Bavarians  and  Wiirtem- 
bergers,  who  had  retired  to  that  quarter  before  the  Arch- 
5iavplIetJ,f.  duke  Charles  ;  so  that  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours  these 
S2!?;'.     two  marshals  would  be  twenty  leagues  nearer  each  other, 
Sh^vf.     and>  having  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  in  the  interval 
£H» 127-     between  them,  might  almost  be  said  to  be  in  communica- 

Thicrs,  x.  in 

!24-          tion.1     At  the  same  time,  dissembling  his  fears,  the  Em- 
peror addressed  to  his  soldiers  a  nervous  proclamation,  in 

*  "  It  is  indispensable  that  Oudinot  with  his  corps,  and  your  three  other 
divisions,  with  your  cuirassiers  and  cavalry,  should  sleep  at  Pfaffenhofen 
to-morrow  night;  those  in  the  rear,  who  are  still  at  Landsberg,  nhould  do  their 
utmost  to  reach  Aichach,  or  at  least  get  on  as  far  as  they  can  on  the  road  from 
Augsburg  to  Aichach.  One  word  will  explain  to  you  the  urgency  of  affairs. 
Prince  Charles,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  debouched  yesterday  from  Land- 
shut  on  Ratisbon  ;  the  Bavarians  contended  the  whole  day  with  his  advanced 
guard.  Orders  have  been  despatched  to  Davoust  to  move  with  sixty  thousand 
men  in  the  direction  of  Neustadt,  where  he  will  form  a  junction  with  the 
Bavarians.  To-morrow  (19th)  all  your  troops  who  can  be  mustered  at  Pfaffen- 
hofen, with  the  Wurtetnbergers,  a  division  of  cuirassiers,  and  every  man  you 
can  collect,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  Prince  Charles.  A 
single  glance  must  show  you  that  never  was  more  pressing  occasion  for  dili- 
gence and  activity  than  at  present.  With  sixty  thousand  good  troops,  Davoust 
may  indeed  make  head  against  the  Archduke ;  but  I  consider  him  ruined 
without  resource,  if  Oudinot  and  your  three  divisions  are  not  on  his  rear  before 
daybreak  on  the  19th,  and  I  look  to  you  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  all  they 
should  feel  on  so  momentous  an  occasion.  The  enemy  is  ruined  without 
resource,  if  your  corps  and  that  of  Oudinot  debouch  before  daybreak  on  Pfaf- 
fenhofen, and  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Archduke.  In  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th, 
the  whole  affairs  of  Germany  will  be  decided."  To  this  wa«  added  a  post- 
script in  the  Emperor's  own  hand,  "  Activite,  vitesse.  Je  me  recommande  h 
vous."— NAPOLEON  to  MAKSENA,  Donauniirth,  IWk  April,  1809;  SAVAUY,  iv. 
51,52;  BIGXON,  viii.  195. 
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which,  loudly  reproaching  the  Austrians  with  the  com-  CHAP. 

mencement  of  hostilities,  he  promised  to  lead  them  to  yet 1_ 

more  glorious  fields  of  fame.* 

Notwithstanding  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Emperor,  2p 

and  their  own  sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  Davoust  Movements 

ill  of  tlic  two 

and  Massena  could  not  reach  the  places  assigned  to  them  armies  to- 

so  early  as  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  former,  in  conse-  other! ea 
sequence,  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
The  messenger  ordering  Davoust  to  draw  towards  the 
Lech  had  been  despatched  from  Donauworth  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  his  instructions 
were  to  march  forthwith  on  Ingolstadt ;  while  Wrede  with 
his  Bavarians  was  stopped  in  his  retreat  at  Neustadt,  and 
ordered  to  concentrate  with  the  Wiirtembergers,  under 
Vandamme,  behind  the  Abens.  Davoust  received  his 
orders  at  midnight  of  the  17th,  but  his  divisions  were 
dispersed  in  the  villages  around  Ratisbon,  as  well  as  in 
that  town,  and  could  not  be  instantly  put  in  motion ;  April  is. 
while  the  bulk  of  Massena's  forces,  being  six  or  eight 
leagues  behind  Augsburg,  could  not  be  concentrated  till 
the  night  of  the  18th,  even  at  that  town,  or  reach 
Pfaffeiihofen  till  late  on  the  following  evening.  Davoust, 
having  collected  his  whole  force  during  the  18th,  com- 
menced the  evacuation  of  that  town  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning,  and  by  mid-day  on  the  19th  was  April  19. 
already  approaching  Neustadt,  leaving  only  a  single  re- 
giment, three  thousand  strong,  to  guard  the  important 
bridge  of  Ratisbon.  On  the  same  day  the  Archduke 
divided  the  army  which  he  commanded  in  person  into 
two  parts  ;  and  while  he  left  the  Archduke  Louis  and 

*  "  Soldiers  I  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  has  been  vio- 
lated. The  Austrian  general  supposes  that  we  are  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  his 
eagles,  and  abandon  our  allies  to  his  mercy.  I  arrive  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  in  the  midst  of  you.  Soldiers  I  I  was  surrounded  by  yoxir  bayonets 
when  the  Emperor  of  Austria  arrived  at  my  bivouac  in  Moravia;  you  heard 
him  implore  my  clemency,  and  swear  an  eternal  friendship.  Conquerors  in 
three  wars,  Austria  has  owed  everything  to  our  generosity  ;  three  times  she 
has  perjured  herself  I  Our  former  successes  are  a  sure  guarantee  for  our  future 
triumphs.  Let  us  march,  then,  and  at  our  aspect  let  the  enemy  recognise  his 
conquerors." — Moniteur,  26th  April  1809;  and  THIBAUDEAU,  vii.  224. 
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CHAP.    Kicnraajer  with  thirty  thousand  men  at  Siegenburg  to 

. _  watch  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  on  the  Abens,  and 

1809.     Killer  with   twenty  thousand  at   Hamburg   to  observe 

Massena,  he  himself,  with  seventy  thousand,  consisting  of 

the  corps  of  Hohenzollern,  Lichtenstein,  and  Rosenberg, 

moved  towards  Ratisbon,   in  hopes  of  making  himself 

master  of  that  important  passage  over  the  Danube  during 

the  absence  of  Davoust's  corps.     By  this  means  he  would 

at  once  gain  possession  of  both  banks  of  that  river,  and 

open  up  a  secure  communication  with  his  two  corps  under 

i  Stut  7C    Klenau,  on  its  opposite  bank.     The  worst  was  to  be  ap- 

II'  S'i'ii\b" Prenended  for  Davoust,  if,  in  the  course  of  his  march  to 

99'  22p',  •  Neustadt,  he  had  encountered  this  formidable  mass,  mov- 

28i,  29».'    ing  in  a  direction  almost  perpendicular  to  his  flank,  and 

125, 1'si.'    not  more  than  a  few  leagues  distant.      The  two  armies 

crossed  without  the  bulk  of  the  forces  meeting.1 

Napoleon's  plan  was  now  clearly  formed  :  it  was  to 
Napoleon's  concentrate  his  whole  army  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the 
ati"l.s>f  01>i!s"  Abens ;  and,  refusing  his  left,  to  throw  his  right,  under 
gurs.t<lau  Massena,  forward,  so  as  to  drive  back  Ililler  and  the 
Archduke  Louis,  and  gain  possession  of  the  high-road  to 
Landshut ;  separate  altogether  the  Grand  Army  under 
the  Archduke  Charles  from  Jellachich,  who  were  nearer 
the  Alps,  and  force  it  up  into  the  narrow  space  formed 
by  the  bend  of  the  Danube  at  Ratisbon.  He  then  hoped 
either  to  compel  it  to  surrender,  from  the  impossibility  of 
finding  an  egress,  if  that  town  was  still  held  by  the 
French  troops,  or  at  least  induce  the  sacrifice  of  its  artil- 
lery and  baggage  in  the  confusion  of  defiling  in  front  of 
a  victorious  army  over  the  narrow  bridge  which  that 
town  commanded.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan  was 
exceedingly  hazardous,  and  in  presence  of  an  enterprising 
enemy  might  have  led  to  fatal  results.  Abensbcrg  was 
the  vital  point :  whoever  reached  it  first  in  sufficient 
strength,  gained  the  means  of  preventing  the  concentra- 
tion of  his  adversary.  Davoust,  to  reach  his  destination, 
required  to  traverse  the  defiles  of  Abach  and  Postsaal, 
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within  two  leagues  of  Abensberg,  and  this  defile  was    CHAP. 

much  nearer  the  camp  of  the  Archduke  Charles  on  the  , !_ 

18th  at  Rohr,  than  the  point  from  which  Davoust  set  1809> 
out  from  Ratisbon.  Eighty  thousand  Austrians  might 
with  ease  have  occupied  the  important  posts  of  Abens- 
berg and  Postsaal,  which  would  have  effectually  barred 
the  way  to  Davoust's  corps,  and  thrown  him  back  upon 
Ratisbon,  and  the  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  bend  of  the 
Danube,  over  which  there  was  no  other  bridge — the  very 
fate  which  Napoleon  designed  for  the  army  of  Prince 
Charles.  When,  therefore,  instead  of  pushing  on  with 
an  overwhelming  force  to  this  vital  point,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  when  within  a  day's  march  of  it,  divided  his 
army  on  the  18th,  and  bent  his  course,  with  the  bulk  of  \  3°m-  i5'- 

*  104, 16o. 

his  forces,   towards   Ratisbon,    now  almost   destitute  ofThib.™. 
defenders,  Napoleon  had  some  reason  to  say  that  his  star  28o-j  295.'  ' 
had  not  yet  deserted  him.1* 

The  covering  troops  of  Davoust,  however,  encountered 
and  had  a  rude  shock  with  those  of  the  Archduke,  near  Actions' 
the  village  of  Thaun.     St  Hilaire  and  Friant  had  arrived  Da™^ 
on  the  heights  of  Saalhaupt  and  Tengen,  where  they  were  ^iteStT; 
stationed  in  order  to  protect  the  French  left,  and  cover  'j^lng 
the  march  of  the  remainder  of  the  corps,  with  its  artillery 
and  trains,  through  the  important  defile  of  Postsaal,  when 
the  skirmishers  of  Hohenzollern  appeared  in  sight,  whose 
province  in   like   manner  was  to  cover  the   left  of  the 

*  Napoleon's  plans  at  this  critical  juncture  are  clearly  developed  in  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Masseua  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  19th. 
"  Prince  Charles,  with  his  whole  army,  was  this  morning  a  day's  march  from 
Ratisbon,  having  his  base  and  communications  on  Laiidshxit.  Davoust  has 
evacuated  Ratisbon  to  move  upon  Neustadt,  and  join  the  Bavarians  :  I  look, 
therefore,  for  an  affair  every  minute ;  nevertheless,  it  is  now  noon,  and  I 
have  not  heard  the  cannon.  You  will  perceive  at  a  glance  that  I  am  keeping 
back  my  left  to  throw  forward  my  right,  which  you  form,  'and  which  to-day 
should  enter  into  action.  Push  Oudinot  forward  to  Neustadt.  From  thence 
I  shall  probably  direct  the  4th  corps  to  Landshut ;  and  then  Prince 
Charles,  attacked  on  his  left,  will  find  he  has  lost  his  line  of  operations  upon 
the  Iser.  Everything  will  be  cleared  up  to-day  ;  the  moments  are  pre- 
cious; hours  must  be  counted.  Twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  of  such  rabble 
as  you  have  defeated  this  morning,  should  be  easily  disposed  of  by  six 
thousand  of  our  people." — NAPOLEON  to  MASSENA,  19th  April  1809  ;  PELET,  i. 
285,  28G. 
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CHAP.    Austrian   army,   and   secure   their   march   to  Ratisbon. 

T  VT 

. L_  Fresh   troops   were   successively  brought   up   by  either 

1809.  party  as  the  day  advanced,  and  before  the  evening  twenty 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  both  sides.  The  combat 
soon  became  extremely  warm ;  some  woods  on  the  field 
were  successively  taken  and  retaken,  and  the  greatest 
valour  was  mutually  displayed.  At  length  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  which  came  on  at  six  o'clock,  separated 
the  combatants,  after  each  had  sustained  a  loss  of  three 
thousand  men,  without  either  being  able  to  boast  of  a 
-  decisive  advantage.  But  although  both  retained  their 
positions,  yet  as  the  French,  under  cover  of  their  resist- 
1(  ance  at  this  point,  succeeded  in  passing  unmolested 

1  Pel.  i.  294,  >     •  . 

300.  stut.  through  the  important  defile,  and  before  nightfall  reached 

84,89.  Join.    .  P    .  .        *         ,     . 

HI.  165.      the  vital  point  of  Abensberg,  overthrowing  in  their  course 
issTm     a  small  Austrian  column  under  Thierry,  they  with  reason 
claimed  the  victory.1 

Reassured  as  to  the  security  of  his  centre  by  the 
Positions  junction  thus  effected  by  Davoust  with  the  Bavarians 
armies1™  under  Lefebvre,  Napoleon  resolved  to  commence  a  vigor- 
tile  i9thtof  ous  offensive,  and  by  advancing  his  right  against  Landshut, 
both  threaten  the  Archduke's  communications,  and  throw 
him  back  into  the  net  prepared  for  him  by  the  bend  of 
the  Danube  at  Ratisbon.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  before  this  bloody  combat  commenced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  at  Thaun,  Massena  had  encountered  a  body 
of  five  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Pfaffenhofen, 
and  defeated  it  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  loss  of  several 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  day, 
he  had  concentrated  all  his  corps  at  that  place  :  Oudinot 
was  at  Freising,  with  his  light  troops  stretching  along  the 
Iser,  so  as  to  intercept  all  communication  between  the 
Archduke  and  his  left  wing  at  Munich  :  the  corps  of 
Davoust  was  grouped  in  the  villages  to  the  French  left  of 
Abensberg  :  while  Lefebvre,  Wredc,  and  Vandamme,  with 
the  troops  of  the  Confederation,  were  at  Abensberg, 
Neustadt,  and  Biburg.  Thus  the  whole  French  army,  at 
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length  concentrated  in  a  line  of  ten  leagues  broad,  was  in  a   CHAP. 
condition  to  take  part  in  any  common  operations  on  the 


following  day.  The  Austrian  troops  were  assembled  in 
the  space  formed  by  the  Iser  as  a  base,  and  the  bend  of 
the  Danube  at  Ratisbon  as  a  curve ;  Lichtenstein  was 
at  Eglofsheim,  Rosenberg  at  Dinzling,  Hohenzollern  at 
Hausen,  and  the  remainder  on  the  line  of  the  Abens,  in 
the  villages  from  Mainburg  on  the  south  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Abensberg  on  the  north  ;  but  their  principal 
masses  were  grouped  around  Eckmuhl,  They  were  less 
prepared  than  the  French,  however,  for  a  decisive  affair 
on  the  morrow,  being  spread  over  a  surface  at  least 
sixteen  leagues  in  extent ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the 
great  mass  under  the  Archduke  was  separated,  by  an 
unoccupied  space  four  leagues  in  breadth,  from  the  corps 
of  General  Killer  at  Mainburg  and  that  of  the  Archduke  JgJ0™^"- 
Louis  at  Sie£enburo;  on  the  Abens  :  and  two  powerful Pel-'  »•  305, 

.  fU  1  T          1  306'        Stut- 

corps  under  Ivlenau  were  uselessly  lost  on  the  northern  so,  92. 
bank  of  the  Danube,  where  there  was  not  an  enemy  to  149. ' ' 
oppose  them.1 

.    Being  well  aware,  from  the  position  of  the  respec- 
tive armies,  that  a  decisive  affair  was  at  hand,  Napoleon  Napoleon's 
adopted  the  generous,   and  at   the   same  time  prudent^  "o 
policy,  of  combating  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  troops™^6" 
of  the  Confederation,  leaving  the  native  French  to  their 
inherent  valour,  their  experienced  skill,  and  the  direction 
of  their  veteran  marshals.     He  repaired  to  the  head- April  20. 
quarters  of  their  commanders,  and,  according  to  custom, 
visited  at  daybreak  the  bivouacs  of  the  troops,  which  he 
traversed  from  right  to  left  along  their  whole  extent, 
accompanied  only  by  the   officers  and  generals  of  the 
Bavarians.     He  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions, and  a  transport  rivalling  that  of  his  own  veteran 
soldiers;  so  contagious  is  the  feeling  of  military  ardour, 
and  so  winning  was  the  confidence  with  which  the  mighty 
conqueror  threw  himself  on  the  support  of  his  new  allies. 
Clapping  the  prince-royal  of  Bavaria  on  the  shoulder,  he 
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CHAP,    exclaimed,  when  the  inspection  was  finished — "  Well, 

LYL     prince-royal,  this  is  the  way  in  which  one  must  be  King 

1809.     Of  BaTaria ;    when  your  turn  comes,  all  the  world  will 

follow  you  if  you  do  the  same  :  but  if  you  remain  at 

home,  every  one  will  go  to  sleep  ;  farewell  to  empire  and 

glory."     To  the  Wiirtembergers,  at  the  same  time,  he 

spoke  of  the  glories  they  had  acquired  while  combating 

the  Austrians  in  the  wars  of  the  Great  Frederick ;  and  of 

the  laurels  which  they  had  won  in  the  last  campaign  in 

Silesia.     These  words,  translated  into  German  by  their 

respective  officers,  excited  great  enthusiasm,  which  was 

soon  raised  to  the  very  highest  pitch  by  the  proclamation 

to  the  troops,  in  which  the  Emperor  declared  that,  with- 

'Sav  iv  49  ou^  anJ  French  to  aid  them,  he  was  to  combat  that  day 

Thib.  vii.     at  their  head,  and  announced  a  glorious  destiny  to  their 

229,  231.  .    .  '    .  J 

Pei.ii.  s,     countries.*     Perceiving  that  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was 
r.143.""8'  now  roused  to  the  highest  point,  the  Emperor  gave  the 
signal  to  engage.1 

Notwithstanding,   however,   the   deserved   confidence 

34 

Position      which  he  placed  ill  the  German  troops,  Napoleon  did  not 
of  thajrar.  trust  the  result  of  the  day  exclusively  to  their  exertions. 
April  20.     Lannes,  who  the  day  before  had  joined  the  army  from 
Atta Saragossa,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  two  French 
Plate  54.     divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry,   drawn  from 
Davoust's  corps,  which  formed  the  left  of  the  centre, 
under  Napoleon's  immediate  command,  and  was  to  ad- 
vance on  the  great  road  from  Kehlhcim  to  Landshut;  the 
Wiirtembergers,  under  Vandamme,  and  part  of  the  Bava- 
rians under  Lefebvre,  were  in  the  centre,  close  to  Abens- 
berg,  and  were  to  assail  Kirchdorf ;  the  remainder  of  the 
Bavarians  on  the  right,  directly  opposite  to  Biburg  and 

*  "  Bavarians  !  I  do  not  come  among  you  as  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
but  as  Chief  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  protector  of  your  country. 
You  combat  to-day  alone  against  the  Germans ;  not  a  single  Frenchman  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  first  line ;  they  are  only  in  reserve,  and  the  enemy  are  m>t 
aware  of  their  presence.  I  place  entire  confidence  in  your  valour.  I  have 
extended  the  limits  of  your  country ;  but  I  now  see  that  I  have  not  done 
enough.  Hereafter,  I  will  render  you  so  great,  that,  to  sustain  a  war  against 
Austria,  you  will  110  longer  have  need  of  iny  assistance.  Two  hundred  years 
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Sicgcnburg,  under  Wrede.    Had  the  Austrian  corps  been    CHAP. 

concentrated,  they  might  successfully  have  combated  this  — 

aggregate  of  allied  troops,  whose  total  strength  did  not  509' 
exceed  sixty-five  thousand  men  ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  so  much  dispersed  as  to  be  incapable  of  opposing 
any  effective  resistance  to  the  enemy.  Hiller,  with  twenty 
thousand,  was  in  march  from  Hamburg  to  Rottenburg  ; 
the  Archduke  Louis,  with  ten  thousand,  guarded  Siegen- 
burg,  with  its  bridge  over  the  Abens  ;  the  Prince  of 
Reuss  and  Bianchi,  with  fourteen  thousand,  lay  in  the 
rear  of  Kirchdorf,  and  behind  Biburg ;  General  Thierry, 
with  five  thousand,  at  Offensteller  ;  Kienmayer,  with  six  1  gtut  92 
thousand,  at  Ludmannsdorf.  Thus,  above  fifty  thousand  ?<>•  J°m-  "• 

*  168, 169. 

were  in  front  of  the  French  ;  but  scattered  over  a  space  Pel.  n.  12, 

IT  111-1  i  «18.  Thiers, 

several  leagues  broad,  and  without  any  centre  or  plan  otx.  HI. 
operations.1 

Not  expecting  an  attack  on  that  day,  they  were 
leisurely  performing  the  various  movements  assigned  to  Combat's  of 
them,  with  a  view  to  the  concentration  of  their  troops 
for  the  morrow,  when  they  were  simultaneously  attacked 
at  all  points  by  the  enemy,  who  passed  at  once  from 
cautious  defensive  to  furious  offensive  operations.  They 
made,  in  consequence,  but  a  feeble  resistance  ;  or  rather, 
they  were  attacked  at  so  many  different  points,  and  so 
much  in  detail,  that  no  one  general  could  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  halting  to  give  battle.  The  clay 
was  a  sort  of  running  fight,  in  many  detached  places, 
rather  than  a  regular  engagement.  It  proved,  however, 
very  disastrous  to  the  Austrians.  Thierry,  whose  troops 
had  not  recovered  the  rout  of  the  preceding  day,  assailed 
by  Lannes  with  greatly  superior  forces,  was  thrown  back 

the  Bavarian  banners,  protected  by  France,  resisted  Austria ;  now  we  are  on 
the  march  for  Vienna,  where  we  shall  punish  her  for  the  mischief  which  she 
has  always  done  to  your  forefathers.  Austria  intended  to  have  partitioned 
your  country  into  baronies,  and  divided  you  among  her  regiments.  Bavarians, 
this  war  is  the  last  which  you  will  have  to  sustain  against  your  enemies  : 
attack  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  annihilate  them." — THIBAUDEAU,  vii. 
230,  231. 
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CHAP,   in  confusion  upon  Killer's  troops*  at  Rottenburg,  who, 
coming  up  in  haste  from  Mainburg,  instead  of  arresting, 


J809<     increased  the  general  disorder,  and  the  whole  were  driven 
across  the  bridge  of  the  Laber,  which  Lannes  traversed 
with  bayonets  fixed  and  colours  flying.     The  Prince  of 
Reuss  and  Bianchi,  attacked  in  front  by  Lefebvre,  with 
his  Bavarians,  and  in  flank  by  Vandamme  with  the  Wiir- 
tembergers,  deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
escape  to  Pfeffenhausen,  where  they  joined  Kienmayer's 
reserve,  without   any  serious   loss ;    whither  they  were 
immediately  followed  by  the  Archduke  Louis,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  bridge  of  Siegcnburg,  closely  pur- 
sued by  Wrede  and  the  Bavarians,  who,  on  this  occasion, 
emulated  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  the  French  troops. 
The  Austrians  were  not  routed  at  any  point,  and  no 
9.').  "pcf.'ii.  artillery  was  taken  ;  nevertheless,  they  had  to  lament  the 
vii'.  232. "  ''loss  of  eight  thousand  men  ;  the  Archduke's  communica- 
m  Thicks'  ti°ns  ^h  Landshut  were  thrown  open  to  the  enemy  ; 
KoliVi47'  *nc3r  na(l  ^en  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  initiative; 
]50, 153.    and,  what  is  of  incalculable  importance,  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  first  considerable  action  of  the  campaign.1 
^  Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  follo\ving  up  the  important 

inner  pur-  blow  thus  struck  in  the  outset  of  operations.     His  great 

sued  to 

Landshut    object  was  to  throw  himself  upon  the  Archduke's  com- 
icfon.*1       munications  :   and  the  success  thus  gained  against  the 

A        '1  Ol 

covering  corps  of  Prince  Louis,  by  opening  up  the  great 
Plates.  roa(l  to  Landshut,  rendered  that  undertaking  an  easy  task. 
To  cover  the  movement,  and  distract  the  Archduke's  atten- 
tion, Davoust  received  orders  to  threaten  the  enemy  on 
the  side  of  Ratisbon,  where  the  bulk  of  their  forces  was 
assembled  ;  but  the  serious  operations  were  conducted  by 
the  Emperor  in  person,  against  the  retiring  columns  of 
Ililler,  Kienmayer,  and  the  Archduke  Louis.  Uniting 
their  shattered  troops,  these  generals  had  fallen  back  from 

*  Hiller  was  originally  ordered  to  move  from  Muinburg  to  Siegenburg  to 
support  the  Archduke  Louis,  but  seeing  the  rout  of  Thierry  on  the  Austrian 
right,  he  marched  on  Ilotteuburg  to  try  and  arrest  the  disaster  there. 
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Rottenbcrg  and  Pfaffenhausen,  in  the  direction  of  Land-    CHAP. 

I  V I 

shut,  in  the  hopes  of  preserving  that  important  passage  in  L 

the  rear,  with  the  immense  stores  of  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition which  it  contained,  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Thither,  however,  they  were  instantly  followed  by  Napo- 
leon, who,  putting  himself  on  horseback  at  daybreak  on 
the  21st,  moved  every  disposable  bayonet  and  sabre  in 
the  direction  of  Landshut ;  while  Massena,  on  his  right, 
still  further  in  advance,  manoeuvred  in  such  a  way,  between 
Pfaffenhofen  and  Mosburg,  as  to  render  a  retreat  upon 
Landshut  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  Austrians, 
to  prevent  their  communications  being  instantly  cut  off.  3, 5,  37- 

-T.  i         i     r-  Koch'  vi' 

At  the  same  time  Davoust,  on  the  left,  was  to  engage  the  154, 15.5. 

Tliicrs   x 

attention  of  the  Archduke  Charles  so  completely  as  to  1.50.  ' 
prevent  him  from  rendering  any  effectual  assistance.1 

These  movements,  admirably  combined,  and  executed 
with  uncommon  vigour  and  precision,  proved  completely  His  defeat 
successful.  The  rearguard  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  warmly  ^^ 
attacked  on  different  occasions  during  the  night,  wTas 
thrown  back  in  disorder  in  the  morning  on  Furth  and 
Arth,  by  roads  already  choked  with  baggage  waggons 
and  all  the  immense  materiel  of  the  Austrian  grand 
army.  Their  confusion  became  altogether  inextricable 
when  they  approached  the  valley  of  the  Iser  and  the 
environs  of  Landshut,  which  are  traversed  only  by  two 
chaussees,  passing  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
western  side  through  low  swamps,  altogether  impassable 
for  artillery  or  chariots.  To  strengthen  the  rearguard 
while  the  retiring  columns  were  defiling  through  these 
perilous  straits,  Hiller  *  ordered  general  Vincent  to  hold 
firm  with  the  cavalry  at  their  entrance.  But  at  that  very 
moment  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  train  of 
artillery,  and  the  cuirassiers  of  Nansouty,  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  instantly,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  fire 
of  cannon,  the  French  horse  advanced  to  the  charge. 

*  Hiller,  in  virtue  of  seniority,  had  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  corps 
of  the  Archduke  Louis  and  Kienmayer. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  U 
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CHAP.    Vincent's  dragoons  were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  ; 

T  VT 

. 1_  horse,  foot,  and  cannon  were  thrown  together  in  wild 

m-     disorder  on  the  chausse'es,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  artillery 

and  baggage  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  who  crowded 

in  utter  disorder  into  Landshut.     But  even  behind  its 

ramparts  they  were  no  longer  in  safety;  for  on  the  same 

morning  Massena  had  gained  possession  of  the  bridge  of 

Mosburg,  and  was  rapidly  advancing,  agreeably  to  his 

orders,  down  the  right,  or  eastern   bank   of  the   Iser. 

Alarmed  by  his  approach,  the  Austrians  put  the  torch 

to  the  long  wooden  bridge  which  leads  into  the  town, 

and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring 

houses  and  churches.     General  Mouton,  however,  at  the 

head   of   the    French   grenadiers,    advanced   through   a 

shower   of  balls,   amidst  the   flames   to   the   portcullis, 

which  was  speedily  demolished,  and  the  heroic  assailants 

burst  into   the  town.     Hiller  now  only  fought  to  gain 

time  to  draw  off  his  artillery  and  chariots ;  but  such 

was   the   rapidity  of  Massena's  advance,    whose    dense 

columns  soon  covered  the  opposite   side   of  the   river, 

and  had  reached  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  that  a 

large    part    of  them    required   to   be   sacrificed.      The 

IDS"  'PCI.'  Austrian  general  at  length,  after  having  made  a  most 

Jom.'iit.9'    gallant  resistance,  drew  off  towards  the  Inn  in  the  direc- 

TiiVviV.     tion  of  Getting,  where  he  crossed  on  the  following  day, 

Koch^]     having  lost  nearly  six  thousand  men,  twenty-five  pieces  of 

i.w,  K;O.     cannon,   six   hundred   ammunition   waggons,   a   pontoon 

Tliiers,  x.  .  °Y  x  . 

15],  153.     train,   and   an   enormous   quantity  of  baggage,   in  this 
disastrous  affair.1* 

The  task  assigned  to  Davoust,  while  Napoleon  was  in 
this  manner  destroying  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists, 

*  A  singular  trait  of  heroism  occurred  on  this  occasion  on  the  part  of  an 
Austrian  grenadier,  which  is  recorded  with  generous  eulogy  by  the  French 
historian  Pelet.  Two  companies  of  Austrian  grenadiers  of  Teuchmeister  were 
closely  pursued  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  on  the  point  of  being  surrounded. 
A  grenadier  ran  to  an  ammunition  waggon  and  set  it  on  fire ;  he  was  instantly 
blown  up  with  it :  but  the  explosion,  and  the  admiration  which  the  gallant 
action  inspired  in  the  pursuers,  arrested  the  pursuit,  and  saved  his  com- 
rades.— STUTTERUKIM,  108 ;  PKLET,  ii.  48. 
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and  laying  bare  their  vital  line  of  communications  to    CHAP. 

T  VI 

Landshut  and  the  Inn,  was  to  occupy  the  attention  of — 

the  Archduke  Charles,  who  with  the  whole  centre  of  the     1^09> 
army  had  diverged  to  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  make  him-  operations 
self  master  of  the  important  bridge  at  that  place,  and  and  the"8 
open  up  a  communication  with  the  two  corps  of  Klenau  chides  in 
and  Bellegarde  on  the  opposite   side   of  the   Danube. the  ccntrc* 
Rightly  judging  that   the   best   way   to    impose   upon 
his  adversary,  and   inspire   him  with  a  mistaken   idea 
of  his  own  strength,  was  to  assume  the  offensive,  the 
French  marshal,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  com- 
menced an  attack  in  the  woody  country  which  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the   Labor,   and  after  a  warm  contest  drove 
Ilohcnzollern's  Austrians  across  that  river.    Though  their 
positions  were  strong   and   their   forces   numerous,  yet 
Hohenzollern  was  so  much  deceived  by  the  vivacity  of 
the  French  attack,  and  by  the  idea  that  two  divisions  of 
their  army  would  never  have  ventured,  unsupported,  to 
hazard  an  assault  upon  the  dense  masses  of  his  own  and 
Rosenberg's  corps,  that  he  never  doubted  that  it  was  only 
a  part  of  a  general  movement  to  pierce  the  Austrian 
centre,  and  that  he  would  soon  have  Napoleon  thundering 
on  his  flank.     Rosenberg's  corps,  accordingly,  at  noon  fell 
back,  and  took  up  a  new  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Laber,  between  that  river  and  Laichling;  and  Hohenzol- 
lern having   descended  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to 
Eckmuhl,  and  recrossed  there  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  men,  forty  thousand  Austrian  foot  and  five  thousand 
horse  were  in  two  hours  collected  there,  where  they  were 
soon  assailed  by  thirty-five  thousand  French  and  Bava- 
rians, under  Davoust  and  Lefebvre,  whom  the  Emperor,  ii5turei0ii'. 
after  the  victory  of  Abensberg,  had  detached  to  assist  in  f-^ff^iTs'. 
that  quarter,  while  he  himself  followed  up  his  decisive  £^b-  ^ 
successes  against  Hiller  at  Landshut.1     The  action  was  Y^tst'spRje~t 
warmly  contested  till  nightfall,  when  both  parties  main-  ».  416. 
tained  their  positions  ;  and  though  each  had  to  lament  i53;cri57.' 
the   loss  of  three   thousand   men  killed   and  wounded, 
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CHAP,    both  claimed   the   victory.     But,  as  the  operations   of 
'     Davoust  were  intended  rather  as  a  feint  than  a  serious 


m'  attack,  and  they  had  completely  the  desired  effect  of 
preventing  any  reinforcements  being  sent  from  the  centre 
to  the  left  wing  under  Hiller,  then  in  the  act  of  being 
crushed  by  the  overwhelming  legions  of  the  Emperor, 
the  French  with  reason  claimed  the  advantage. 

"While  these  important  events  were  shaking  the  Aus- 
Aitack'ami  trian  left  wing  and  centre,  the  Archduke  Charles  with 
Ration f  Lichtenstein's  corps,  was  pressing  the  attack  on  Ratisbon. 
A^.Jrion,  That  town,  commanding  the  only  stone  bridge  over  the 

.ft  11  MI  1  tills.  •/  O 

Danube  below  Ulm,  and  opening  up  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  two  Austrian  corps  on  its  northern  bank, 
was  at  all  times  a  point  of  consequence.  But  it  had 
now  become,  unknown  to  the  Austrians,  of  incalculable 
importance,  as  affording  the  only  line  of  retreat  for  the 
army,  when  its  communication  with  the  Inn  was  cut  off 
April  20.  by  the  capture  of  Landshut,  and  the  alarming  progress 
of  the  Emperor  on  the  left.  Fully  sensible  of  the  value 
of  such  an  acquisition,  the  Archduke,  as  soon  as  Davoust 
had  left  the  town,  ordered  Kollowrath  to  attack  it  on  the 
northern,  and  Lichtenstein  on  the  southern  side.  The 
former  quickly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  appeared  on  the 
19th  in  great  strength  in  the  villages  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  bridge,  which  were  carried  by  assault. 
Soon  after,  a  dense  column  burst  open  the  gates,  and 
advanced  by  the  great  street  to  the  northern  end  of  the 
bridge  ;  but,  being  there  stopped  by  the  palisades,  and 
severely  galled  by  a  cross-fire  from  the  houses,  it  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  Lichtenstein,  with  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  grand  Austrian  army,  approached  from  the 
southern  side,  and  attempts  were  made  by  the  French 
garrison  to  destroy  the  bridge.  But  that  solid  structure, 
the  work  of  the  Romans,  composed  of  large  blocks  of 
stone  strongly  cemented  by  Pozzuolo  cement,  was  still, 
after  having  stood  for  seventeen  hundred  years,  so  firm, 
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that  it  resisted  all  attempts  at  demolition  by  ordinary    CHAP. 
implements ;    and  the  powder  of  the   garrison  was  so 


much  exhausted,  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  blowing     1809' 
it  up.     Deeming  resistance   impracticable,  and   having 
nearly  expended  his  ammunition,  the  French  colonel  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.     Thus  were  the  successes  in  the 
shock  of  these  two  redoubtable  antagonists  in  some  de- 
gree balanced ;  for,  if  the  French  had  gained  possession 
of  Landshut,  and  the  communications  of  the  Grand  Aus- 
trian army  with  Vienna,  they  had  lost  Ratisbon,  the  key 
to  both  banks  of  the  Danube  ;    and,  if  they  had  five  ilo.upd. \{. 
thousand  prisoners  to  exhibit,  taken  in  the  combats  of^||-^* 
Abensberg  and  Landshut,  the  Austrians  could  point  with  ™-  ,23'2: 

r  Koch,  vi. 

exultation  to  the  unusual  spectacle  of  an  entire  regiment,  iss,  154. 

11  i  i  •   i     •  i  IT       Thiers,  x. 

nearly  three  thousand  strong,  with  its  eagle  and  standards,  159,  ico. 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands.1 

Matters  were  now  evidently  approaching  a  crisis 
between  the  Archduke  and  Napoleon,  and  both  these  able  Preparatory 
generals  concentrated  their  forces,  to  engage  in  it  with  ra°bothcn 
advantage.  Conceiving  that  the  French  Emperor  was Sldes> 
at  a  distance,  following  up  his  successes  against  Hiller, 
the  Austrian  general  resumed  the  movement  towards 
Neustadt,  which  he  had  so  unhappily  abandoned  three 
days  before,  and  having  brought  Kollowrath,  with  his 
whole  corps,  over  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
concentrated  eighty  thousand  men  between  Abensberg 
and  Ratisbon ;  Bellegarde,  with  his  corps,  above  twenty- 
five  thousand  strong,  was  so  far  removed,  without  any 
assignable  reason,  that  he  could  not  approach  nearer  on 
that  day  to  the  scene  of  action  than  Stadt-am-HofF,  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  bridge  of  Ratisbon.  The  eighty 
thousand  men,  however,  whom  he  had  assembled,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  able  to  make  head  against 
all  the  forces  which  Napoleon  could  bring  against  them, 
were  it  not  that,  instead  of  grouping  them  together  in 
one  field,  the  Archduke  moved  Kollowrath  and  Lichten- 
stcin,  forty  thousand  strong,  on  the  great  road  to  Neu- 
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CHAP,    stadt,  by  the  defile  of  Abach,  which  Davoust  had  previously 

_  traversed,  throwing  thus  the  weight  of  his  forces  against 

1809-     the  French  left,  and  intending  to  menace  their  rear  and 

communications,  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  done  with 

the  Austrian   left,  by  the   capture   of  Landshut.     But 

Napoleon  was  in  too  great  strength  to  be  disquieted  by 

such  a  demonstration,  and  leaving  only  a  curtain  of  light 

cavalry  under  Montbrun  to  retard  the  advance  of  the 

Austrians  in  that  direction,  he  concentrated  all  his  forces 

to  bear  down  upon  their  centre  at  ECKMUHL  and  Laich- 

ling,  the  scene  of  such  obstinate  fighting  on  the  preceding 

day.     At  daybreak  on  the    22d  the  Emperor   set  out 

from  Landshut.     He  had  sent  on  during  the  night  the 

Wurtembergers,  the"  corps  of  Lannes,  and  the  cuirassiers 

of  Nansouty  and  St  Suplice,  and  he  now  took  with  him 

125"  Pel.  il  the  greater  part  of  Massena's  and  Ouclinot's  corps  and  the 

fi9'i7-i,Ji74.'  cuirassiers  of  Espagne.     Thus  one-half  of  the  Archduke's 

KwhiVvi63'  armJ>   under   Rosenberg    and    Ilohenzollern,   not   forty 

162, 166.     thousand  strong,  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  blows  of  above 

J  fliers   x 

162,  it>5.    seventy-five  thousand  French,  flushed  with  victory,  and 
led  on  by  the  Emperor  in  person.1  * 

The  Austrians,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Kollowrath's 
Description  corps  from  the  north  of  the  Danube,  were  not  in  a  con- 
of  battiJ;  dition  to  prosecute  their  offensive  movement  against  the 
French  left,  till  after  mid-day.  They  had  arrived  at  the 
defi}e  Of  Abach,  however,  and  were  driving  the  light 
troops  of  Montbrun  before  them,  when  a  loud  cannonade 
on  the  extreme  left  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
on  that  weakly  guarded  part  of  the  line.  As  they  arrived 
on  the  top  of  the  hills  of  Lintach,  which  separate  the 
valley  of  the  Iser  from  that  of  the  Labor,  the  French, 
who  came  up  from  Landshut,  beheld  the  field  of  battle 
stretched  out  like  a  map  before  them.  From  the  marshy 

*  Bessieres  was  to  pursue  Hiller  and  the  Archduke  Louis  with  the  French 
division  of  Molitor  (detached  from  Mas.sena's  corji.s),  the  Bavarian  one  of 
"VVrede,  and  a  brigade  of  French  light  and  German  heavy  cavalry.  Boudet's 
division  (Massena'a  corps),  and  Tharreau's  (Oudinot'e)  were  left  in  reserve 
behind  Laudshut,  where  the  Guards  soon  after  arrived  from  Spain. 
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meadows  which  bordered  the  shores  of  the  Labor,  rose  a   CHAP. 

LVI 

succession  of  hills,  one  above  another,  in  the  form  of  an 


amphitheatre,  with  their  slopes  cultivated  and  diversified 
by  hamlets,  and  beautiful  forests  clothing  the  higher 
ground.  The  villages  of  Eckmuhl  and  Laichling,  sepa- 
rated by  a  large  copsewood,  appeared  in  view,  with  the 
great  road  to  Ratisbon  winding  up  the  acclivities  behind 
them.  The  meadows  were  green  with  the  first  colours  of 
spring ;  the  osiers  and  willows  which  fringed  the  streams 
that  intersected  them  were  just  bursting  into  leaf ;  and 
the  trees  which  bordered  the  roadside  already  cast  an 
agreeable  shade  upon  the  dusty  and  beaten  highway 
which  lay  beneath  their  boughs.  The  French  soldiers 
involuntarily  paused  as  they  arrived  at  the  summit,  to 
gaze  on  this  varied  and  interesting  scene  ;  but  soon  other 
emotions  than  those  of  admiration  of  nature  swelled  the 
breasts  of  the  warlike  multitude  who  thronged  to  the 
spot.  In  the  intervals  of  these  woods  artillery  was 
to  be  seen ;  amidst  those  villages  standards  were 
visible ;  and  long  white  lines,  with  the  glancing  of 
helmets  and  bayonets  on  the  higher  ground,  showed 
the  columns  of  Rosenberg  and  Ilohenzollern  already 
in  battle  array,  in  very  advantageous  positions,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  Joyfully  the  French 
troops  descended  into  the  low  grounds ;  while  the 
Emperor  galloped  to  the  front,  and,  hastily  surveying  L 
the  splendid  but  intricate  scene,  immediately  formed  his  77. 
plan  of  attack.1 

The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to  cut  the  Austrians  off 
from  their  whole  remaining  communications  with  the  Iser  Battie"of 
and  Inn,  and,  by  throwing  them  back  upon  Ratisbon  and  April  22.' 
Bohemia  as  their  only  line  of  retreat,  sever  them  entirely 
from  the  support  and  protection  of  Vienna.     With  this 
view  he  began  the  action,  advancing  his  right  in  great 
strength  under  Lannes,  who  commanded  the  divisions 
Gudin  and  Morand,  belonging  to  Davoust's  corps,  who 
soon,   crossing  the  Laber,   commenced  a  furious  attack 
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CHAP,    upon  the  Austrian  left,  under  Ilohenzollern,  which  his 

T  VT 

1_  great  superiority  of  force  enabled  him  to  turn  and  drive 


lm  back.  At  the  same  time  the  Wiirtembergers  were  brought 
up  to  the  attack  of  Eckmuhl  in  the  centre  ;  but  the  tre- 
mendous fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries  at  that  point  so 
shattered  their  ranks,  that,  though  repeatedly  brought 
again  to  the  charge  by  their  French  officers,  they  were 
always  repulsed,  and  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss.  Find- 
ing that  the  village  could  not  be  carried  by  an  attack  in 
front,  Lannes  detached  the  division  Gudin,  which  assailed 
in  flank  the  guns  that  protected  it :  this  rendered  it 
necessary  to  draw  back  the  artillery,  or  point  them  in 
another  direction  ;  and,  aided  by  this  diversion,  the  Wiir- 
tembergers at  length  dislodged  their  antagonists  from  this 
important  post.  At  the  same  time  Davoust,  on  the 
French  left,  resumed  the  offensive,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Laber,  and,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  made  himself  master 
of  Unter  and  Ober  Laichling,  and  the  woods  which  adjoin 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  drawing  any  sup- 
port from  that  quarter  to  the  left,  which  was  principally 
menaced.  The  corps  of  Rosenberg,  placed  on  the  high 
grounds  between  Eckmuhl  and  Laichling,  was  now  hard 
pressed,  being  assailed  by  the  Wiirtembergers  under  Van- 
damrne,  who  issued  from  the  former  village  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  victorious  troops  of  Davoust,  who  debouched 
with  loud  shouts  from  the  latter  on  the  other.  But  these 
brave  men,  fronting  both  ways,  presented  an  invincible 
resistance  to  the  enemy  ;  the  repeated  charges  of  the 
]X"pc!ui.  Bavarian  horse  against  their  guns  were  baffled  by  the 
/.y:5-^  i"1"-  valour  of  the  Austrian  cuirassiers  ;  and  the  battle  wore  a 

11.174.  rliib.  _  i  •         IT 

vii.  334.      doubtful  aspect  in  that  quarter,  when  intelligence  arrived 

Koch,  VI.  •*•_  -i      i  •  IP  r       i  /.. 

168, 170.     that  Lannes  had  made  nimsclt  master  ot  a  battery  of  six- 
167/170.'    teen  guns  on  the  left,  after  sabring  the  cannoneers,  who 
gloriously  fell  beside  their  pieces.1 

Rightly  supposing  that  the  Archduke  would  suspend 
his  attack  on  the  right,  in  consequence  of  this  check  on 
the  left,  against  which  the  constantly  increasing  masses 
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of  the  enemy  were  now  concentrating,  and  that  a  general    CHAP. 
retreat  would  take  place,  Napoleon  conceived  that  the  _  !_ 


decisive  moment  had  arrived,  and  therefore  brought  up  l^ 
the  reserve  cavalry,  which  hitherto  had  not  taken  a  part  Napoleon 
in  the  action,  and  sent  it  forward,  at  a  rapid  pace,  along  victory.'0 
the  high-road  to  Ratisbon,  to  harass  their  retreat.  At 
the  same  time  a  general  advance  took  place  along  the 
whole  line  ;  Lannes  on  the  right,  Lefebvre  and  Van- 
damme  in  the  centre,  Davoust  on  the  left,  Massena  and 
Oudinot  in  reserve.  Orders  to  fall  back  were  now  given 
by  the  Archduke,  or  rather  a  change  of  front  took  place, 
the  left  retiring  rapidly,  and  the  whole  wheeling  back  to  a 
certain  degree  on  the  pivot  of  the  right,  which  held  firm 
some  distance  in  rear  of  Abach,  so  as  to  present  a  new 
front  oblique  to  the  former,  but  still  barring  the  great 
road  to  Ratisbon  to  the  enemy.  His  troops  were  then 
disposed  in  echelon,  from  Santing  to  Isling,  in  a  sort  of 
column  parallel  to  the  highway,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  it  ;  while  on  that  chaussee  he  left 
only  the  grenadiers,  who  were  still  untouched,  and,  in  the 
rear  of  all,  the  undaunted  cuirassiers.  These  dispositions, 
though  based  on  the  abandonment  of  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  victory  to  his  antagonists,  were  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  troops  from  disaster  in  the  hazardous 
operation  of  retiring  before  a  victorious  enemy  —  the  great 
object  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Archduke  was  always 
directed.  The  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Imperialists 
were  at  first  performed  with  firmness  and  regularity;  but 
by  degrees  their  infantry  fell  into  confusion,  in  consequence  l  gtut  I4fi 
of  the  frequent  woods  which  interrupted  their  line  of  !&/«••"• 

,      ,  ,  .  i  •   i  85,92.  Join. 

march,  and  the  close  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  which  pre-  HJ-  174. 
vented  the  ranks,  once  broken,  from  being  ever  thoroughly  171.' 
regained.1 

The  consequences  might  have  been  disastrous  in  the 
level  and  open  plains  which  occurred  when  the  retiring 
columns  approached  the  Danube,  had  not  the  Archduke 
placed  twelve  squadrons  of  the  Emperor's  cuirassiers  and 
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CHAP,    a  large  body  of  hussars  in  front  of  Eglofsheim,  which  was 
'     garrisoned  by  six  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  supported 


by  several  powerful  batteries.  As  the  pursuing  columns 
Desperate  approached  this  imposing  mass  of  cavalry,  they  paused 
ttonm front  till  the  French  horse  came  up  in  sufficient  strength  to 

of  Katisbou.  i  i  •    ,          c      i  c   t 

hazard  an  engagement ;  a  variety  ot  charges  ot  hussars 


.  then  took  place  on  both  sides,  with  various  success  ; 
but  at  length  the  magnificent  Austrian  cuirassiers  bore 
down  with  apparently  irresistible  force  upon  their  pur- 
suers. The  French  light  horse  could  not  withstand 
the  shock,  and  were  quickly  dispersed  ;  but  their  cuir- 
assiers came  up,  and  then  two  rival  bodies,  heavily 
armed,  equally  brave,  equally  disciplined,  engaged  in 
mortal  combat.  So  vehement  was  the  onset,  so  nearly 
matched  the  strength  of  the  combatants,  so  tremendous 
the  conflict,  that  both  parties,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
\  SQtut>  V4?  suspended  their  fire  to  await  its  issue:  the  roar  of  the 

J48.  Pel.  11.         *  ' 

«s,  94.  jom.  musketry  subsided,  even  the  heavy  booming  of  the  artil- 
iy.  54.  lery  ceased,  and  from  the  melee  was  heard  only,  as  from 
171,172.  the  battles  of  the  knights  of  old,*  the  loud  clau£  of  the 

rpt  •  *--' 

171?  '       swords  ringing  on  the  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  the  daunt- 
less antagonists.1 

The  sun  set  while  the  contest  was  still  undecided  ;  the 

in  whiVi.  the  moon  rose  on  the  deadly  strife,  and  amidst  her  silvery 

tar^are     rajs»  firc  was  struck  on  all  sides  by  the  steel  upon  the 

ovt-rtilrown  armour>  anc^  dazzling  sparks  flew  around  the  combatants, 

as  if  a  thousand  anvils  were  at  once  ringing  under  the 

blows  of  the  forgers.     Nothing  could  overcome  the  heroic 

courage  of  the  Imperialists  ;  but  their  equipment  was  not 

equal  to  that  of  their  opponents,  and  in  close  fight  the 

Austrian  horsemen,  whose  front  only  was  covered,  were 


MaKprjs,  &r  fix0"  TOjUfflxpOitt-  u<Tfft  8'&/j.fp$tv 
Airy})  xa\Ktlri  Kopvffouv  awu  \a/j.iro/^.fvdci)i>, 
Qo>pi\Ktav  Tf  vfOff^Krtav,  ffaKtuv  Tf  <pa.fiv£v, 
'E.pXOfj.(t>u>v  fi/xu5ts-  fjLa\a  Kfv  Opa<rvK(ip$ios  fir], 
lSu>v  ir6vov,  ou5'  OKOXOITO." 

Eit's  Iliad,  xiii.  339-311. 
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not  an  adequate  match  for  the  cuirassiers  of  Napoleon,    CHAP. 

whose  armour  went  entirely  round  their  body.     After  a  L_ 

desperate  struggle,  their  numbers  were  so  reduced  that     1809- 
they  were  unable  any  longer  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy,  and  leaving  two-thirds  of  their  number  on  the 
field,  they  were  driven  in  disorder  along  the  chaussee 
towards  Ratisbon.     But  their  heroic  stand,  however  fatal 
to  themselves,  proved  the  salvation  of  the  army.     During 
the  engagement,  the  artillery  and  infantry  withdrew  in 
safety  to  the  rear  ;  and  Napoleon,  who  perceived  that  the 
Archduke  had  brought  up  the  reserve  under  Lichtenstein,  ill^Mi 
which  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  dreading  a  reverse  like  f^  ^J1°7I^< 
that  which  befell  the  Austrians  in  similar  circumstances  Sav.  iv.  54, 

.. ,  ,  11-1  f  **&•     Koch, 

at  Marengo,  reluctantly,  and  against  the  earnest  advice  ot  %•;.  173. 
Lannes,  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  halt,  and  bivouac  on  172*171'. 
the  ground  which  they  occupied.1 

The  situation  of  the  Archduke  was  now  very  critical — 
with  a  victorious  army,  headed  by  Napoleon,  in  his  front,  The  Arch- 
and  the   broad   Danube,    traversed  only  by  the    single  S/^ross 
bridge  of  Ratisbon,  in   his   rear.      By  bringing   up  his  ^^-^e' 
whole  forces  from  the  opposite    side  of  the  river,  and  Jont^etaken 
concentrating  his  troops  from  Abach  and  the  right,  he  French. 
was  still  in  a  situation  to  compensate  the  losses  of  the 
day,  and   give   battle  with   eighty  thousand   admirable 
troops  in  front  of  Ratisbon.*     But  that  field  was  emi- 
nently hazardous,  for  a  serious  disaster  sustained  there 
might  lead  to  total  ruin  ;   and  his  army  was  not  only 
extremely  fatigued  by  the  constant  combats  and  marches 
of  five  successive  days,  but  considerably  affected  in  its 
spirit  by  the  reverses  it  had  experienced,  and  seriously 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  reserve  parks  and  ammuni- 
tion train  at  Landshut.     Five  thousand  men  had  been 
killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  thousand  made  prisoners 
in  the  battle  which  had  just  terminated,  besides  twelve 

*  He  had  sixty  thousand  men  around  the  walls  of  Ratisbon  the  night  after 
the  battle :  including  Bellegarde's  corps,  which  was  still  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Danube,  the  total  force  was  about  eighty  thousand. — STUTTERHZIM,  159  ; 
and  QBUNB'S  MS.  Correspondence. 
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CHAP,    standards  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  taken  by  the 
enemy.     Though  Lichtenstein's  and  Kollowrath's  corps 


l809'     much  more  than  supplied  these  losses,  yet  the  French 
Guards  had  just  arrived  on  the  field  from  Spain,  and 
Massena's  corps,  and  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  which  had  not 
been  engaged  at  all,  were  certain  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
next  battle  which  might  ensue.    Influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  Archduke  resolved  to  retire  during  the 
night,  and  restore  the  spirit  and  recruit  the  losses  of  his 
army  in  Bohemia,  before  again  engaging  in  active  opera- 
tions.    A  bridge  of  boats  was  immediately  thrown  over 
the  Danube,  some  miles  above  Ratisbon,  and  over  it  and 
the  bridge  at  that  town  the  army  defiled  without  inter- 
mission the  whole  night.    With  such  expedition  and  order 
was  this  critical  operation  conducted,  that  before  nine 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  not  only  were  almost 
all  the  soldiers,  but  nearly  all  the  guns,  chariots,  and 
ammunition  waggons,  safely  on  the  other  side.     When 
the  French,  who,  from  the  large  watch-fires  kept  up  on 
the  enemy's  lines  during  the  night,  supposed  a  decisive 
i64tutpei6<ii.  battle  was  intended  for  the  ensuing  day,  stood  to  their 
nf'm^T  arms  m  the  morning,  they  beheld  with  astonishment  the 
o3Jb2^'     whole  plain  of  Ratisbon  deserted,  except  by  a  few  broken 
Koch,  vi.     waggons  or  gun-carriages,  and  saw  only  in  the  distance 
*.  175.     '  dense  masses  of  cavalry  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  last 
trains  within  the  walls  of  Ratisbon.1  * 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  discover  that  the  Archduke 
had  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  his  forces  during  the  night, 
than  he  moved  forward  the  whole  cavalry  to  attack  the 
rearguard,  drawn  up  in  front  of  Ratisbon.  Notwithstand- 

*  The  French  lost  in  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl  about  six  thousand  m  en.  The 
bulletin  stated  the  general  loss  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  at  twelve 
hundred  killed,  and  four  thousand  wounded  ;  which,  according  to  their  usual 
proportion  of  admitting  only  a  fourth  part  of  its  real  amount,  would  make  it 
about  twenty  thousand  men,  which  wag  probably  very  near  the  mark.  The 
Austrians,  in  the  whole  five  days,  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about 
thirty  thousand,  and  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. — See  First  Bulletin,  Uth 
April  1809;  PELET,  ii.  99;  KOCH,  vi.  174  ;  and  G HONE'S  Correspondence,  a  copy 
of  which  the  author  obtained  from  the  Imperial  archives  at  Vienna,  through 
the  kindness  of  hid  valued  friend,  Captain  Basil  Hall. 
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ing  all  their  efforts,  they  could  not  prevent  great  confusion    CHAP. 
occurring  as  the  last  of  the  carriages  withdrew  into  the 


town  ;  and  nearly  a  thousand  brave  horsemen  there  sacri-     11!09' 
ficed  themselves  for  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  Operations 
The  screen  of  cavalry  which  was  drawn  up  round  thetwbonby11" 

v          \ 

bridge  of  .boats  happily  concealed  its  existence  from  the  j^a  Jouud' 
enemy  till  the  troops  were  all  over ;  but  the  pontoons  °^tapo" 
themselves  were  burned,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  At  length  the  rearguard  was  all  withdrawn 
within  the  walls  of  Ratisbon,  the  gates  closed,  and  the 
ramparts  lined  with  infantry.  Napoleon  at  noon  arrived 
on  the  spot,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  press  the  assault, 
approached  so  near  the  walls  that  a  musket-ball  struck 
him  on  the  right  foot,  and  occasioned  a  considerable  con- 
tusion. The  pain  obliged  him  to  dismount  from  his 
horse ;  the  report  spread  that  the  Emperor  was  wounded ; 
and  instantly  the  soldiers  broke  from  their  ranks,  and 
leaving  their  muskets,  their  guns,  their  horses,  crowded 
round  their  beloved  chief.  Regardless  of  the  cannon-balls, 
which  fell  among  the  dense  group,  fifteen  thousand  men 
of  all  arms  hastened  to  the  spot,  every  one  forgetting 
his  own  danger  in  intense  anxiety  concerning  their  gene- 
ral's welfare.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  Emperor  again 
mounted  his  horse  ;  a  rapturous  cheer  from  the  warlike 
multitude  announced  the  joyful  event  to  the  army ;  and 
soon  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  clang  of  the  trumpets  57.av  pejf/j 
recalled  the  soldiers  in  all  directions  to  their  arms.  But  j^^'j 
the  pain  was  so  great  that  after  he  retired  to  his  tent,  '•  192- 

....  Koch,  vi. 

notwithstanding    all    his    fortitude,    rsapoleon    swooned  177. 
away.     The  wound,  however,  was  not  attended  with  any  170,  iVs." 
serious  consequences.1  * 

This  perilous  incident  retarded  only  for  a  few  minutes 
the  progress  of  the  attack.     Lannes,  who  directed  the  Assault  of 
operations,  perceiving  a  large  house  which  rested  against 

*  A  parallel  incident  happened  to  Hannibal  at  the  siege  of  Saguntum.  "  Ut 
vero  Hannibal  ipse,  dum  murum  incautius  subit,  adversum  femur  tragula  gra- 
viter  ictus  cecidit :  tanta  circa  fuga  ac  trepidatio  fuit,  ut  lion  multum  abessct, 
quin  opera  ac  vinece  desererentur,"- — Livy,  xxi.  7. 
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CHAP,   the  rampart,  pointed  several  guns  against  its  walls,  which 
speedily  reduced  them  to  ruins,  and  formed  a  sort  of 


309.     breach^  by  which  access  might  be  obtained  to  the  summit. 
A  heavy  fire,  however,  was  kept  up  from  the  rampart, 
which  rendered  the  crossing  of  the  glacis  highly  danger- 
ous, and  for  long  no  soldiers  could  be  found  who  would 
incur  the   hazard.      Impatient   of  the   delay,   Marshal 
Laimes  seized  a  scaling-ladder,  and  himself  ran  forward 
over   the  perilous   space,  swept  in   every  part  by  the 
enemy's  balls.      "You  shall  see,"  said  he,  "that  your 
marshal  is  still  a  grenadier."     Animated  by  his  example, 
the  troops  rushed  on,  cleared  the  glacis,  leaped  into  the 
ditch,  and,  crowding  up  the  breach  formed  by  the  ruined 
house,  forced  their  way  into  the  place  :    LABEDOYERE, 
reserved  for  a  melancholy  fate  in  future  times,  was  the 
first  man  who  was  seen  on  the  summit.     The  troops  now 
followed  rapidly  into  the  town  :  the  gates,  attacked  in 
flank,  were  seized  and  opened,  and  the  streets  filled  with 
a  multitude  of  fierce  assailants.      Still  the   Hungarian 
grenadiers  maintained  their  resistance  :    slowly  retiring 
towards  the  bridge,  they  kept  up  an  incessant  discharge 
upon  their  pursuers  ;  the  houses  took  fire  in  the  conflict ; 
the  ammunition  waggons  were   only  rescued  from  the 
flames  by  the  united  efforts  of  both  friends  and  foes  ;  and, 
after  losing  half  their  numbers  in  the  desperate  strife, 
they  reached  the  barricades  of  the  bridge,  where  the  can- 
i  stut.  ic2,  nonade  from  the  opposite  side  was  so  violent  as  to  render 
17M771.'1'  all  further  pursuit  impossible.     The  French  headquarters 
fii' "'Thfb  were  established  for  the  night  in  the  convent  of  Prull, 
9-J«23iL.    under  the  walls  ;  in  the  course  of  it,   the  bridge  was 


Ko<?\5-8'    evacuate(l  >    an(l»    ncxt    day,    ^1C    Austrian    rearguard 
177,  i7s.'     was   discovered   beyond    Stadt-am-IIoff,    covering    the 
17V180.'    retreat  of  the  army  to  the  woody  heights  of  the  Boh- 
merwald.1 

The  advantages  gained  by  these  brilliant  operations  to 
Napoleon  were  very  great.  Twelve  days  only  had  elapsed 
since  he  left  Paris  ;  and  already  he  had  reassembled  the 
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army  after  its  imprudent  dispersion  by  Berthier,  com-    CHAP. 
bated  the  Austrians  on  four  successive  days,  separated 
Ililler   and   the   Archduke   Louis    from   the   Archduke 


g 

Charles,  thrown  the  two  former  back  upon  the  Inn,  in  Great  TO- 
too  inconsiderable  strength  to  be  able  to  cover  Vienna,  and  them 
driven  the  latter  to  an  eccentric  retreat  into  the  Bohe-ac 
inian  mountains.  Thirty  thousand  Austrians  had  fallen 
or  been  made  prisoners  in  these  disastrous  engagements  ; 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  six  hundred  ammunition 
waggons,  two  pontoon  trains,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
baggage  taken  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished  so 
thoroughly  broken  as  to  render  them  incapable,  for  some 
time,  of  engaging  in  active  operations.  The  road  to 
Vienna  lay  open  to  the  conqueror  :  it  was  a  matter  of 
mere  convenience  to  him  when  he  should  step  forward 
and  seize  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  its  magnificent 
arsenal,  and  boundless  resources  of  every  kind.  Twenty 
thousand  men  were  lost  to  the  French  army  ;  but  what 
were  they  amongst  such  a  host,  and  what  such  a  diminu- 
tion compared  to  the  incalculable  moral  influence  upon 
his  own  troops  and  those  of  his  allies,  in  consequence  of 
such  a  series  of  successes  at  the  very  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign !  If  ever  the  words  of  Caasar,  Veni,  vidi,  vici, 

i  O  '  *  '   1     T  •«« 

were  applicable  to  a  modern  conqueror,  they  might  have  ]77°.m 
been  used  by  Napoleon  on  this  occasion.1'" 

It  was  by  indefatigable  activity,  and  the  nicest  calcu- 
lation of  time,  that  these  astonishing  results  had  been  Th      ' 


obtained;  and  never  had  the  Emperor  displayed  in  a  more 
striking  manner  the  untiring   energy  of  his  character.  E\X£i 
Unwearied  by  a  rapid  journey,  night  and  day,  for  six  ™*ctill,cal 
successive  days,  from  Paris,  he  no  sooner  arrived  at  Don-  C«U1SO  of 

T  •  •  T  tllCSe    SUC" 

auworth  than  he  began  the  incessant  questioning  and  cor-  cesses. 
respondence  which,  with  him,  were  the  invariable  preludes 

*  Shortly  after  this  Napoleon  reorganised  his  army.  To  Lannes  was  given 
the  two  divisions  of  Oudinot,  which  had  hitherto  taken  orders  from  Massena, 
and  the  division  of  St  Hilaire  drawn  from  Davoust's  corps  ;  while  Davoust 
received  back  the  divisions  of  Morund  and  Gudin,  which  had  been  temporarily 
placed  under  Lannes'  command. 
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CHAP,    to  great  achievements.      His  letters  to  his  lieutenants, 

. during  the  next  five  days,  would  of  themselves  make  a 

io9-  volume.  His  calculation  of  time  was  so  exact,  and  the 
habits  of  precise  obedience  on  the  part  of  his  generals  so 
complete,  that  his  divisions  invariably  arrived  on  the 
ground  assigned  them  at  the  very  moment  on  which  he 
relied,  and  when  their  operation  was  required ;  and 
generally  again  marched  and  combated  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, without  any  intermediate  repose.  By  this  means, 
though  his  forces  were  not,  upon  the  whole,  more  nume- 
rous, at  least  at  that  period,  than  those  of  the  Austrians, 
they  were  almost  always  greatly  superior  at  the  point  of 
attack.  Nor  did  the  Emperor  shun  the  fatigue  which 
he  thus  imposed  upon  his  soldiers  :  on  the  contrary,  not 
one  of  them  underwent  anything  like  the  mental  and 
bodily  labour  to  which  he  subjected  himself.  From  the 
morning  of  the  1 9th,  when  the  battle  of  Abensberg  began, 
till  the  night  of  the  23d,  when  that  of  Ratisbon  termi- 
nated, he  was  on  horseback,  or  dictating  letters,  at  least 
eighteen  hours  a-day ;  he  had  outstripped  his  own  saddle- 
horses  by  the  rapidity  of  his  journey,  and  knocked  up 
those  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  the  fatigue  they  had 
undergone.  When  all  around  him  were  ready  to  drop 
down  with  exhaustion,  he  began  to  read  and  dictate 
despatches,  and  sat  up  half  the  night  receiving  reports 
1  from  the  generals  and  marshals,  and  completing  the 

53,59!  Tiiib.  directions  for  the  succeeding  day.1     He  has  himself  told 

vii  2i54  Pel  . 

u. '120, 121!  us,  that  his  manoeuvres  at  this  period  in  Bavaria  were 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  life ;  *  and  without  going  the 

*  "  The  greatest  military  manoeuvres  I  ever  executed,  and  those  for  which  I 
give  myself  most  credit,  were  performed  at  Eckmuhl,  and  were  infinitely 
ii  •'006ara'  superior  to  tho.se  at  Marengo,  or  to  any  other  of  my  actions."  »  "  On  this  day, 
I  heard  the  Emperor  repeat,  what  I  had  often  previously  heard  him  say,  that 
the  finest  manoeuvres  of  his  life  were  those  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Eckmuhl."— LAS  CASKS,  v.  168,  169. 

The  details  of  the  grounds  on  which  this  striking  opinion  is  formed,  are 
thus  given  by  Pellet,  and  quoted  by  Las  Cases  :  "  In  four  days  of  combats  and 
manoeuvres  were  completed  the  destinies  of  the  Austrian  army — of  that  army 
recently  so  numerous  and  arrogant,  the  most  formidable  and  perfectly 
equipped  which  Austria  had  ever  sent  forth.  By  his  first  dispositions,  Napo- 
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length  of  so  extraordinary  an  eulogium,  it  may  safely  be    CHAP. 
affirmed  that  they  never  were  excelled  by  the  operations     LVL 


either  of  himself  or  any  other  general. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Emperor  reviewed  a  great 
part  of  his  army  at  Ratisbon,  and  one  of  those  imposing  impressive 
spectacles  was  exhibited  which,  almost  as  much  as  his  conferring' 
military  talents,  contributed  to  his  astonishing  successes,  honourlfat 
As  each  regiment  defiled  before  him,  Napoleon  demanded  Ratlsbou- 
from  the  colonel  who  were  the  most  deserving  among  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates,  and  in 
presence  of  the  army  conferred  on  them  the  honours  and 
distinctions  assigned  to  them.     On  these  interesting  occa- 
sions he  himself  decided  on  every  case,  and  often  conferred 
the  reward  on  a  common  soldier,  in  preference  to  those 
of  higher  grade  who  were  recommended.     He  recognised 
some  of  the  veterans  of  Marengo  or  the  Pyramids  as  they 
were  presented  to  him,  and  when  conferring  the  cross,  gave 
them  a  signal  of  recognition  by  a  slight  tap  on  the  cheek 
or  clap  on  the  shoulder,  accompanied  by  a  kind  expression, 
as,  "  I  make  you  a  baron  or  a  chevalier."     One  of  these 
veterans,  on  being  presented,   asked  the  Emperor  if  he 

Icon  had  organised  the  plan  of  his  great  battle,  secured  his  outposts,  and  recon- 
noitred the  ground  for  a  battle  in  front  of  Augsburg,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion which  the  enemy's  columns  seemed  disposed  to  take.  He  had  corrected 
the  false  dispositions  of  Berthier,  and  collected  his  forces  in  such  masses  on 
each  wing,  as  to  preclude  the  danger  which  he  had  induced.  On  the  18th 
April  he  arrived  on  the  ground  and  made  his  dispositions,  and  announced 
that  in  three  days  all  would  be  accomplished  :  on  the  19th  it  commenced,  and 
the  junction  of  the  wings  took  place  under  the  cannon  of  the  Archduke  :  on 
the  20th  he  broke  the  enemy's  centre  at  Abensberg,  and  entirely  separated 
their  left  wing  from  their  centre  :  on  the  21st,  he  routed  the  left  wing  at 
Landshut,  got  possession  of  its  magazines,  park  equipages,  and  communications. 
Quick  as  lightning,  he  returned  on  the  22d  to  Eckmuhl,  to  deal  out  his  final 
blows  against  the  army  of  the  Archduke  ;  the  remains  of  which  with  difficulty 
saved  themselves  behind  the  walls  of  Ratisbon  and  the  mountains  of  Bohemia. 
Had  Massena,  as  he  was  ordered,  attacked  Landshut  on  the  21st,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iser,  at  the  same  moment  when  Napoleon  pressed  him  on  the 
left  bank,  the  remains  of  Killer's  corps  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed  : 
had  Ratisbon  not  been  delivered  up  to  the  Archduke,  the  remains  of  his 
army,  cooped  up  in  the  bend  formed  by  the  Danube  at  that  place,  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined.  Thus,  but  for  these  untoward  incidents,  the  vast  army 
of  the  Archduke  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  in  these  four  days  ;  as  it  was, 
it  was  severed  in  two,  and  found  salvation  only  in  flight." — LAS  CASES,  v.  196. 
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CHAP,    did  not  remember  him.     "  How  should  I  \  "    answered 
LVL     Napoleon.     "  It  was  I,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  who  in  the 


1809.  desert  of  Syria,  at  the  moment  of  your  utmost  necessity, 
gave  you  a  portion  of  my  rations."  Napoleon  at  once 
recognised  him,  and  said,  "  Oh !  I  recollect  you  perfectly, 
and  make  you  a  chevalier,  with  an  annual  endowment 
of  twelve  hundred  francs"  (£50).  These  heart-thrilling 
scenes  excited  the  usual  transports  among  the  French 
soldiers ;  but  on  the  troops  of  the  Confederation,  upon 
whom  honours  and  bounties  were  wisely  and  profusely 
showered,  and  to  whom  they  were  perfectly  new,  they 
produced  an  unbounded  impression.  It  then  appeared 
how  strongly  the  German  heart  was  capable  of  being 
moved  by  those  appeals  to  honour  and  generous  feeling, 
of  which  the  Allied  sovereigns  in  after  times  so  largely 
availed  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  forty  of  the  most 
deserving  of  the  65th  regiment,  which  had  capitulated  at 
Ratisbon,  were  admitted  into  the  Old  Guard,  to  show 
that  the  Emperor  entertained  no  displeasure  at  that 

1  Pel.  ii. 

in,  112.     corps  for  that  untoward  event ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
237. '  *       addressed  to  the  army,  which,  with  just  pride,  though  in 
exaggerated  terms,  recounted  their  great  exploits.1* 

But  though  these  splendid  triumphs  attended  the  arms 
of  Napoleon,  where  he  commanded  in  person,  the  fate 
of  war  was  very  different  in  other  quarters ;  and  already 
were  to  be  seen  convincing  proofs,  from  the  disasters 

*  "  Soldiers,  you  have  justified  my  anticipations  :  you  have  supplied  by 
bravery  the  want  of  numbers,  and  marked  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  soldiers  of  Caesar  and  the  armed  rabble  of  Xerxes.  Within  the  space  of  a 
few  days  we  have  triumphed  in  the  battles  of  Thaun,  of  Abensberg,  and 
Eckmuhl,  and  in  the  combats  of  Freysing,  Landshut,  and  Ratisbon  :  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  forty  standards,  fifty  thousand  prisoners,  three  bridge 
equipages,  three  thousand  baggage  waggons  with  their  horses,  all  the  regimental 
caissons, — such  are  the  fruits  of  the  rapidity  of  your  marches  and  of  your 
courage.  The  enemy,  seduced  by  a  perjured  cabinet,  appeared  to  retain  no 
recollection  of  you  :  his  wakening  has  been  speedy,  for  you  have  appeared 
more  terrible  than  ever.  Lately  he  crossed  the  Inn  and  invaded  the  territory 
of  our  allies ;  lately  he  talked  of  nothing  less  than  carrying  the  war  into  the 
bosom  of  our  country  :  now  defeated,  dispersed,  he  flics  in  consternation. 
Already  my  advanced  guard  has  passed  the  Inn ;  in  a  month  we  shall  be  at 
Vienna." — NAPOLEON  to  his  troop*,  April  24,  1809  ;  PELET,  ii.  115. 
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sustained  under   the  direction  of  his  lieutenants,   that    CHAP. 
the  invincible  veterans  of  the  republic  were  fast  wear-     LVL 


ing  out,  that  the  conscripts  of  the  empire  possessed  no     J809* 
superiority  over  the  now  improved  and  invigorated  armies  Defeat  of 
by  which  they  were  opposed,  and  that  the  successes,  riaen8  by* 
where  he  in  person  commanded,  were  owing  to  the  talent  ApriT'24. 
of  his  combinations  or  the  terrors  of  his  name.     Hiller, 
who  had  retired  to  the  Inn  after  the  disaster  of  Land- 
shut,  finding   that  he  was  not  pursued  by  the  French 
troops,  and  having  ascertained  that  Napoleon  had  diverged 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  another  direction,  deemed 
it  a  favourable   opportunity  to  take  vengeance   on   the 
Bavarians,  by  whom  he  had  been  somewhat  incautiously 
pursued,  for  the  losses  which  he  had  experienced.     Hav- 
ing collected  some  small  reinforcements  on  the  Inn,  and 
divided  his  troops,  about  thirty  thousand  strong,  into 
three  columns,  he   remeasured  his  steps,  and  suddenly 
attacked  the  Bavarians  under  WREDE,  who,  along  with 
the  division  of  Molitor,  both  under  the  orders  of  Bes- 
sieres,  were  advancing  beyond  the  defile  of  Neumarkt, 
and  had  taken  post  on  the  heights  in  front  of  St  Verti. 
The  Bavarians  made  at  first  a  stout  resistance,  but,  being 
outnumbered  and  outflanked,  they  were  soon  driven  back ; 
and  though  Molitor  came  up  to  support  them  with  some 
regiments  of  his   division,  they  too  were   compelled  to 
retreat,  and  sustained  a  considerable  loss.     Before  night 
the  French  and  their  allies  were  driven  entirely  off  the 
field,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.    But  the  intelligence  which  Hiller  received  1  Stut  179 
in  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl,  and  the  retreat  of1?6-  Jom- 
the  Archduke  upon  Ratisbon,  induced  him  to  halt  in  the  Pel.  K.  166, 

c     .  ,  .  ,        T  170.  Thiew, 

career  ot  victory,  and  remeasure  his  steps  to  the  Inn,  mx.  237, 239. 
order  to  cover  the  approach  to  Vienna.1 

A  disaster  of  a  still  more  serious  description  was  sus- 
tained about  the  same  period,  by  the  Viceroy  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  in  the  Italian  plains.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Archduke  Charles  crossed  the  Inn,  his  brother, 
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CHAP,    the  Archduke  John,  passed  the  mountain  frontier  of  the 
LVL     kingdom  of  Italy  with  two  corps  numbering  about  forty- 
1809.     eight  thousand  men,  and  after  defiling  over  the  Isonzo  at 
Successful    Caporetto,   and  going  through  Udine,  poured  down  on 
oUh^Arch-  the  Italian  plains,  and  took  post  in  front  of  Passeriano, 
?nita?y°hn  already  famous  in  the   diplomacy  of  Napoleon.*     The 
AUM Viceroy  had  above  forty-five  thousand  men  to  oppose  the 
Plate  11.     invader  ;  but  they  were  much  scattered,  in  great  part  of 
Italian  extraction,  and  could  hardly  be  relied  upon  to 
withstand  the  shock  of  Transalpine  forces.    This  inferior- 
ity speedily  appeared  in  the  first  actions  of  the  campaign. 
Eugene  fell  back  across  the  Tagliamento,  and  established 
April  14.    his  headquarters  at  SACILE.     The  Austrians,  two  days 
after,   came  up  in  great  force,  and  at  Pordenone  sur- 
prised the  35th  French  regiment,  wrhich,  with  its  eagle 
and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  disgrace,  and  fearful  of  the 
effect  of  any  further  retreat  upon  the  spirit  of  his  troops, 
the  Viceroy  determined  to  hold  firm  and  give  battle  to 
Few'i?'^'^6  enemy.     Orders  accordingly  were  given  for  the  whole 
Pel.  iii.  141,  army  to  suspend  its  retreat,  and  retrace  its  steps,  on  the 
x.  186, 198.' 15th ;  and  on  the  day  following  he  made  an  attack  on 
the  Imperialists  between  Sacile  and  Pordenone.1 

The  field  of  battle,  which  lay  between  Vigo-Nuova  and 
Total  defeat  Porcia,  on  the  gentle  slopes  where  the  Alps  of  Rovcrcdo 
s  nielt  into  the  Italian  plains,  was  singularly  favourable 
f°r  the  operations  of  cavalry,  in  which  arm  the  Austrians 
had  considerably  the  advantage.  So  little  did  they  anti- 
cipate, however,  an  attack,  that  at  the  moment  when  it 
commenced,  the  Archduke  John  was  engaged  in  hearing 
mass  at  Pordenone,  and  one  of  his  corps  was  considerably 
in  the  rear.  The  best  dispositions,  however,  which  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  were  made  to  repel  the  enemy ; 
and  as  the  troops  in  the  rear  successively  came  up,  they 
were  passed  on  to  the  plain  of  Vigo-Nuova,  on  the  Austrian 
right,  so  as  to  menace  the  communication  between  Eugene 

*  Ante.,  Chap.  xxvr.  §  3. 
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and  the  bridge  of  Sacile.     The  combat  was  very  warm,    CHAP. 
and  in  the  first  instance,  before  the  corps  of  Giulay  came     LVL 
up,  Prince  Eugene  had  the  advantage.     At  the  villages  of    1809* 
False  and  Porcia,  on  the  French  right,  in  particular,  which 
were  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken,  a  frightful  carnage  took 
place.     Gradually,  however,  the  Austrians,  who  had  out- 
flanked the  left  of  their  opponents,  cooped  up  their  line 
within  very  narrow  limits  ;  and  at  length  it  was  driven 
into  the   space  between    Fontana-Fredda   and    Porcia, 
which  did  not  exceed  two  miles  in  breadth.     Fearful  of 
the  consequences  of  any  disaster  upon  troops  confined 
within  such  narrow  limits,   Eugene  gave  the  signal  to 
retreat,  which  was  effected  at  first  by  squares  in  echelon, 
which  arrested  their  pursuers  by  alternate  volleys  as  on  a 
review  day.     But  at  the  passage  of  some  small  streams 
and  marshes,  they  fell  into  disorder,  which  was  soon  aug- 
mented by  the  intelligence  that  seven  thousand  men  of  the 
Austrian  reserve  had  passed  them,  and  already  occupied 
Sacile.     The  left  wing  and  part  of  the  centre  had  already 
crossed  the  Livenza  there,  but  the  right  wing  was  cut 
off,  and  had  to  pass  lower  down  by  the  narrow  bridge  and 
miserable  cross-roads  of  Brugnera.    The  whole  army  upon 
this  fell  into  confusion, — horse,  foot,  and  cannon  became 
blended  together  in  frightful  disorder,  and  fled  towards 
the  Adige,  without  either  direction  or  further  attempt  at]ErzJohari 
resistance.    The  approach  of  night  alone  saved  them  from  p^j4}^* 
a  total  overthrow  ;  but  as  it  was,  they  lost  four  thousand  ie3._  Jom.' 
killed  and  wounded,  and  an  equal  number  of  prisoners,  stut.  if>4, 
besides  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  while  the  Austrians  hadx.  199,204', 
not  to  lament  the  loss  of  half  the  number.1 

This  important  victory  in  the  outset  of  the  campaign 
was  likely  to  prove  decisive,  as  that  of  Magnano  in  1799  important 
had  been,*  of  the  fate  of  Italy,  and  would  have  been 
attended  with  not  less  material  results  upon  the  general 
issue  of  the  war,  had  its  effects  not  been  obliterated,  and  campaign, 
the  career  of  success  in  the  plains  of  Lonibardy  arrested, 

*  Ante,  Chap.  xxvu.  §  36. 
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CHAP    by  the  rapid  and  overwhelming  advance  of  Napoleon  to 
Vienna.      As   it  was,   however,  and   even   though   the 


m'  Archduke  John  was  far  from  following  up  his  successes 
with  the  vigour  which  might  have  been  expected,  the 
results  of  the  battle  were  in  the  highest  degree  impor- 
tant. Eugene,  reinforced  by  a  division  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry  which  he  had  left  near  Verona,  succeeded 
in  at  length  reorganising  his  army,  and  took  post  behind 
the  fortified  line  of  the  Adige,  already  immortalised  in 
the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  The  Archduke,  though 
obliged  to  send  a  division  to  observe  Marmont  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  considerably  weakened  by  the  necessity  of 
making  large  detachments  to  mask  Venice  and  Palma- 
Nuova,  in  which  the  enemy  had  large  garrisons,  followed 
his  retreating  adversary,  and  took  post,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand excellent  troops,  in  the  famous  position  of  Caldiero,  a 
few  miles  from  Verona.  But  the  spirit  of  the  two  armies 
was  essentially  changed ;  the  Italians,  depressed  and 
weakened  by  defeat,  felt  the  old  superiority  of  the  Trans- 
montane  forces,  and  were  prepared  to  fall  back,  as  in  the 
time  of  Suwarroff,  to  the  furthest  verge  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula; while  the  Austrians,  roused  to  the  highest  degree  by 
their  early  success,  confidently  anticipated  a  repetition  of 
Fduis's?!  ^6  e^0™08  °f  ^ovi  anc^  ^ie  Trcbbia.  But  the  anticipations 
167  "'slut3'  °f  both  Parties  were  traversed  by  the  extraordinary  pro- 
179, 182.  gress  of  Napoleon  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  which 
180,'isi.  soon  rendered  necessary  the  concentration  of  the  whole 
forces  of  the  monarchy  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.1* 

Thus,  though  Napoleon's  successes  had  been  great  on 
the  Bavarian  plains,  he  had  by  no  means  gained  any 
decided  advantage  :  his  armies  had  been  routed  or  run 
the  most  imminent  hazard,  wherever  he  did  not  com- 
mand in  person  ;  and  disasters  which  would  have  been 

*  In  the  order  of  time,  the  war  in  the  Tyrol  nhould  l>o  treated  of  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  Italy  :  but  the  vast  moral  impor- 
tance of  that  contest,  as  well  as  its  romantic  character,  require  a  separate 
chapter ;  and  it  will  be  treated  of  in  a  following  one,  before  that  which  narrates 
the  battle  of  Wagram. 
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decisive  in  any  other  warfare  had  been  experienced  by    CHAP. 
his  lieutenants  on  the   Italian  frontier.     It  was  evident  


that  the  forces  of  the  contending  parties  were  approach-  1809* 
ing  to  an  equality :  the  wonted  vehemence  of  the  Repub-  Hopeswh 
lican  armies  had  disappeared  when  led  by  the  marshals  menceme 
of  France  ;  the  Austrians  had  clearly  proved  their  supe-  J 
riority  to  the  allies  who  swelled  the  columns  of  their 
adversaries  ;  and  it  was  the  consummate  talents,  over- 
whelming force,  and  paralysing  renown  of  Napoleon,  that 
alone  still  chained  victory  to  the  standards  of  the  Grand 
Army  where  he  commanded  in  person.  Reversing  the 
principles  of  both  parties  in  the  contest, — the  fortunes  of 
France  had  come  to  depend  on  the  genius  of  a  single  man; 
the  pyramid  rested  on  its  apex  :  driven  by  necessity  to 
a  more  enlarged  policy,  Austria  was  reaping  the  fruits  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  and  successfully  combating  the  revo- 
lution with  the  arms  which  itself  had  created.  The  aris- 
tocratic power,  generally  successful,  failed  only  from  the 
want  of  a  leader  adequate  to  the  encounter  of  the  popu- 
lar hero ;  the  democratic,  elsewhere  defeated,  prevailed 
through  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  one  man.  Such  a 
state  of  matters  might  promise  little  for  present  success, 
but  it  was  pregnant  with  hope  for  future  deliverance. 
Great  as  may  be  the  ascendancy,  unbounded  the  activity 
of  a  single  leader,  they  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  compen- 
sate general  disaster ;  and,  in  all  prolonged  contests,  that 
power  is  ultimately  destined  to  victory  which,  appealing 
to  principles  that  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  human 
heart,  rests  upon  the  organised  and  directed  efforts  of 
the  many,  rather  than  the  abilities,  how  splendid  soever, 
of  the  few. 
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CHAPTEE   LIII. 


NOTE  A,  p.  457. 
BUDGET  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  1808. 


WAR   INCOME. 


Malt  and  Pension  duties, 

Bank  advances, 

Surplus  of  consolidated  fund, 

Surplus  income  of  1807, 

War  taxes, 

Lottery, 

Exchequer  bills, 

Do.  for  East  India  Company, 

Exchequer  bills  charged  on  1809, 

Loan,*  .  .  . 


War  income, 


PERMANENT   INCOME. 


Customs, 

Excise, 

Stamps, 

Land  and  assessed  taxes, 

Post-office, 

Pension  tax,    . 

Do., 

Hackney  coaches, 
Hawkers  and  pedlars, 

Total  permanent, 
Add  war, 


Grand  total,      ...... 

*  It  was  afterwards  by  the  vote  of  credit  extended  to  £10,100,000. 


£3,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,226,876 
2,253,111 

20,000,000 
300,000 
4,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,161,100 
8,000,000 

£48,441,087 

£7,462,3SO 

17,896,145 

4,458,735 

7,073,530 

1,277,538 

62,685 

71,353 

26,455 

10,325 

£38,339,146 
48,441,087 

£86,780,233 
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WAR  EXPENDITURE. 


Navy, 

Army, 

Ordnance, 

Miscellaneous, 

East  India  Company, 

Swedish  subsidy, 

Vote  of  credit, 


War  expenditure, 


£17,496,047 
19,439,189 
4,534,571 
1,750,000 
1,500,000 
1,100,000 
2,500,000 


£48,319,807 


PERMANENT   EXPENDITURE. 


Interest  of  public  debt, 

And  charges,   . 

Sinking  fund, 

Interest  of  Exchequer  bills,   . 

Civil  List, 

Civil  government  of  Scotland, 

Miscellaneous  charges, 

Total  permanent, 
Add  war, 


£20,771,871 

210.549 

10,188,606 

1,616,562 

1,638,677 

85,470 

787,262 

£35,298,997 
48,319,807 


Grand  total,       ...  .  £83,618,804 

The  increased  expenditure  arising  from  the  Spanish  war,  which  was  not  foreseen 
in  the  budget,  raised  the  charges  to  £84,797,000. — See  Parl.  Deb.  xi.  1-15 ;  Purl. 
Papers,  and  Ann.  Re<j.  1808,  103-105. 


CHAPTER    LVL 

NOTE  A,  p.  653. 

FORCES  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  AUSTRIANS. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  different  corps  of  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies,  taken  from  the  accurate  works  of  Pelet  and  Stutterhcim.- — 
Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  de  1809,  par  PKLKT;  STUTTERUEIM,  Kriey  von  1809. 


Army  of  the  Rhine, 

Corps  of  observation  on  the 

Baltic, 
Reserve  of  Infantry, 


FRENCH. 

IN    GERMANY. 


Davoust, 

Bernadotte, 
Oudiuut, 


Total  French  in  Germany, 


Effective. 
108,458 

15,360 
28,861 


Present. 
93,114 

12,933 
26,480 


Ilorpe. 
26,933 

3,624 
2,646 


152,679   132,527   33,203 
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CONFEDERATION   OF  THE   RHINE. 

Bavarians, 30300 

Saxons,    .........  15,800 

Wiirtembergers,               ......  12  000 

Westphalians,       .......  14  000 

Lesser  Powers  of  the  Confederation,       .            .            .            .            .  29  240 


Total  German,        .....          101,840 


IN  POLAND. 


Poles»       ...  .....  19,200 

Russians,  ........  15,000 


34,200 

IN  ITALY. 

Five  divisions  of  Infantry,  three  of  Cavalry,  under  Eugene,      .            .  60  000 

TOTAL  EFFECTIVE. 

French  in  Germany,         .......  152,679 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,        ......  101,840 

Poles  and  Russians,         ........  34,200 

In  Italy,  .........  60,000 


Grand  total,  .  .  .  .  .  .  348,719 

Of  whom  300,000  might  be  present  with  the  eagles,  and  428  pieces  of  cannon  with 
the  Grand  Army. — PELET,  i.  172,  185. 

AT7STRIANS. 

IN   GERMANY. 

Infantry.  Cavalry.      Guns. 

1st  Corps — Count  Bellegarde  in  Bohemia,        .  ,         25,700  2100 

2d  Corps— Count  Kollowrath  at  Pilsen,  .  .         23,300  2700 

3d  Corps— Hohenzollern  at  Prague,     .  .  .         23,913  1010 

4th  Corps — Prince  Rosenberg  around  Scharding,          .         24,914  2894 

5th  Corps— Archduke  Louis  at  Braunau,  .  .         24,383  2042 

6th  Corps— General  Hiller  at  Braunau,  .  .         23,374  2139 

1st  Reserve — Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  at  Neuhaus,       12,998  2564 

2d  Reserve— Keinmayer,  Braunau,       .  .  .  6,950  2460 

Jellachich's  division,  Salzburg,  .  .  .  9,962  1009 

Artillerymen  for  518  pieces,  distributed  between  these 

corps,       .  .  .  .  .  .12,976 


188,470  18,918       518 

IN   ITALY. 

8th  Corps— Marquis  Chastellar  at  Klagenfurth,           .        18,250  1942 

9th  Corps— Count  Giulay,  at  Lapach,  .            .            .        24,348  2758 

42,598  4700       148 


HISTORY   OF   EUROPE. 


IN    POLAND. 

IWantry.  '     Cavalry.    Guns. 

7th  Corps— Archduke  Ferdinand  in  Croatia,    .  .  30,200  5200        94 

IN  THE  TYROL. 

Chastellar's  division  (separate  from  his  corps),  .  9672  260 

TOTAL   EFFECTIVE. 

In  Germany,  under  the  Archduke  Charles,       .  .  188,470  18,918       518 

In  Italy,  under  the  Archduke  John,     .             .  .  42,598  4,700       148 

In  Poland,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,     .  .  30,200  5,200        94 

In  the  Tyrol,      .            .            .            .            .  .  9,672  260        16 


Grand  total,      .  .  .       270,940      29,078      776 

Of  whom  250,000  might  be  relied  on  for  active  operations.— STUTTERHEIM,  38,  46. 
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